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The  Roman  Legions  in  Britain, 

A.D,  43-72 

rpHE  more  recent  and  important  writings  upon  the  subject  of  the 
X  disposition  and  advance  of  the  four  Eoman  legions  in  Britain 
after  the  first  invasion  of  Plautius  in  a.d.  43  are  both  numerous 
and  scattered  among  various  pubhcations.^  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  collect  together  in  one  sketch  a  resume  of  the  various 
theories  maintained,  and  to  make  definite  choice  on  each  occasion 
between  them,  giving  the  reasons  for  every  such  choice.  At  least 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  this  attempt  may  prove  of  some 
service  to  English  students ;  for  upon  few  subjects  is  the  conflict 
of  views  more  striking  and  at  the  same  time  the  available  modern 

'  1.  Emil  Hiibner:  (a)  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  vii.  Inscriptiones  Britanniae 
Latinae,  Berlin,  1873 ;  (6)  Gloiicestir,  das  romische  Glevum,  in  Jahrbiiclier  des 
Vereins  von  Alterthumsfreunden  im  Rheinlande,  lix.  1876,  pp.  142-52,  Ix.  1877, 
pp.  157-60 ;  (c)  Ehie  romische  Amiexion,  in  Deutsche  Bundschatc,  xv.  1878,  pp. 
221-52;  (d)  Das  romische  Heer  in  BritannieUy  in  Hermes,  xvi.  1881,  pp.  513-84; 
{e)  Romische  Herrschaft  in  Westeuropa,  Berlin,  1890,  i.  England,  pp.  3-68.  2.  A.  von 
Domaszewski,  Britannische  Legionsinschriften,  in  Rheinisches  Museum  filr 
Philologie,  xlviii.  1893,  pp.  342-7.  3.  Henry  Furneaux,  Cornelii  Taciti  Annalium 
Libri,  ii.  introd.  ch.  5  ;  The  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius  and  Nero, 
Oxford,  1891,  pp.  126-49.  4.  F.  Haverfield,  Roman  Inscriptions  in  Britain,  in  the 
ArchcBological  Journal,  xlvii.  pp.  229-67,  xlix.  pp.  176-201,  215-33,  1.  pp.  279-321. 
5.  T.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  v.  c.  5  [The  Provinces  of  the  Roinan  Empire  (English 
translation),  i.  p.  170  sq.].  6.  Konrad  Panzer,  Die  Eroberung  Britanniens  durch  die 
Romer  bis  auf  die  Statthalterschaft  des  Agricola,  in  Historische  Untersuchungen 
Arnold  Schaefer  zum  filnfundzwanzigjdhrigen  Jubildum  seiner  akademischen 
Wirksamkeit  gewidmet,  Bonn,  1882,  pp.  166-77.  A  long  list  of  other  works  is  given 
in  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  Fr.  tr.,  ii.  153  :  these  are  of  little  use. 
Other  references  will  be  cited  incidentally  as  they  occur. 
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information  more  widely  dispersed  or  more  remotely  buried  than 
is  the  case  with  this  of  the  Eoman  legions  in  Britain.  Neither,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  any  such  synopsis  as  is  contained  in  the 
present  paper  been  hitherto  published  for  the  Enghsh  student's- 
use.  The  second  part  of  my  task,  that  of  presenting  those  con- 
clusions which  seem  to  me  (for  reasons  given)  most  probable  is,  of 
course,  considering  the  nature  and  amount  of  our  ancient  evidence, 
necessarily  both  tentative  and  somewhat  rash.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  throughout  I  present  my  conclusions  as  for  the 
most  part  probable  only,  that  is,  the  most  probable  in  view  of  the 
evidence  so  far  available.  British  archaeology,  new  finds,  and 
such  workers  as  Mr.  Haverfield  may  present  us  with  new  evidence, 
and  this  may  largely  modify  views  which  to-day  appear  most 
probable.  But  meantime  it  may  be  of  some  service  if  we  contem- 
plate clearly  and  precisely  our  actual  present  position,  even  though 
the  rung  of  the  ladder  upon  which  we  find  ourselves  standing  at  the 
end  of  our  survey  prove  in  the  future,  as  we  all  hope  and  expect^ 
to  be  a  long  way  short  of  the  top. 

For  explanatory  purposes  we  give  a  list  of  the  first  Eoman 
governors  of  Britain,  with  their  most  probable  dates.  The  con- 
troversies as  to  the  dates  of  Petronius,  Trebellius,  and  Frontinus, 
as  to  various  praenomens,  and  as  to  the  personality  of  Didius  Gallus, 
do  not  here  concern  us.  Similarly  the  date  a.d.  61  in  the  table 
below  is  that  of  the  Cladis  Britannica.  Julius  Asbach  ^  has  shown 
reasons  for  preferring  the  date  a.d.  60  for  the  disaster  which  seem 
to  me  sound. ^ 

Roman  Governors  of  Britain, 

A.D. 

43-47.  Aulus  Plautius  Silvanus. 

47-51.  P.  Ostorius  Scapula. 

52-57.  A.  Didius  Gallus. 

57-58.  Q.  Veranius. 

59-61.  C.  Suetonius  Paulinus. 

61-63.  P.  Petronius  Turpilianus. 

63-69.  M.  Trebellius  Maximus. 

69-71.  M.  Vettius  Bolanus. 

71-74.  Q.  PetilUus  CeriaHs  Caesius  Rufus. 

74-78.  Sex.  Juhus  Frontinus. 

78-85.  Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

The  four  Ptoman  legions  which  took  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  with  whose  fortunes  we  therefore  are  here  concerned,  were 
Legio  II  Augusta,  IX  Hispana,  XIV  Gemina,  and  XX  Valeria 
Victrix.     The  present  conflict  of  views  with  regard  to  the  camp  or 

-  Analecta  Historica  et  Eingraphica  Latina.     Bonn,  1878,  pp.  8-16. 

3  For  the  chronological  questions  cf.  especially  W.  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur 
Verwaltungsgeschichte  des  romischen  Kaiserreichs,  Leipzig,  1888,  i.  pp.  81  sq.  and 
the  Prosopograjphia  Imperii  Bomani. 
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headquarters  of  each  at  different  times  after  43  a.d.  may  first  be 
presented  in  a  tabular  form. 


Proposed  Camps  of  the  Legions. 

Legion  II. 

Legion  IX. 

Legion  XIV. 

1 

1 

Legion  XX. 

HUBNER  : 

1.  Glevum    (Glou- 

1. Calleva        (Sil- 

Camulodunum  ! 

1.  ?  Durocorno- 

cester),  C.  A.D.  50 

chester),    under 

(Colchester),  from 

vium        (Ciren- 

2. Isca  (Caerleon), 

,    Plautius 

A.D.  43  to  its  re- 

cester), C.  A.D.  50 

under    Ostorius 

?2.  ?Eatae       (Lei-  | 

call  in  A.D.  70 

till  moved  to 

{C.  I.  L.  vii.)  or 

cester)                   | 

720^        Viroconium  | 

2.  Deva,     founded 

under  Frontinus 

3.  Lindum      (Lin-  ! 

(Wroxeter) 

by       Suetonius 

(Das  rom.  Heer 

coin),  A.D.  70  or 

but   not  legion- 

ill Britannien) 

?  under  Nero 

ary     headquar- 

4. Eburacum 

ters     until    the 

(York),        from 

end  of  the  first 

Agricola  to  Ha- 

century 

drian 

MOMMSEN  : 

Isca,    immediately 

Lindum,  by  a.d.  61 

Viroccnium,  under 

Deva,     from     Os- 

after a.d.  43  or  at 

and  possibly  even 

Ostorius  until  re- 

torius     to     Dio- 

least    from     Os- 

under Plautius 

call 

cletian 

torius  onwards 

Eburacum,    under 
Cerealis   or  Agri- 
cola 

DOMASZEWSKI  : 

Isca,  by  a.d.  61 

Lindum,  by  a.d,  61 

Deva  (Chester),  be- 
fore A.D.  54 
not  Viroconium 
not  Camulodunum 

Deva,  before  a.d.  54 

FURNEAUX : 

1.  Glevum,    under 

Lindum,     from 

Viroconium,  under 

Deva,   under    Sue- 

Plautius 

Gallus  to  past  a.d. 

Ostorius 

tonius 

2.  Isca.  under  Os- 

69 

torius,  A.D.  50 

Haverfield  : 

Isca,    'at    a    very 

1.  Durocornoviura, 

early  date ' 

immediately  after 

not  Glevum 

A.D.  43 
2.  Deva,  long  be- 

fore Frontinus 

Panzer : 

Glevum,  until  after 

Lindum,     by     Os- 

a.d. 61 

torius,  C.  A.D.  51 
Eburacum,    under 
Cerealis 

We  must  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  four  legions 
each  separately,  reserving  for  the  end  a  summary  of  the  whole 
matter.  Throughout  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  indifferently  the 
more  familiar  English  as  well  as  the  Roman  names  of  the  towns. 
There  is  practically  no  doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  Camulo- 
dunum with  Colchester,  while  the  other  identifications  as  given  in 
the  table  above  are  certain. 

b2 
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A.     Legio  II  Augusta. 

The  passages  in  Tacitus  refer  to  war  v»itli  the  Silures  in  South 
Wales  and  a  legionary  camp  in  this  connexion.  Both  relate  to 
Ostorius  and  apply  to  the  year  50 : 

(a)  Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate  non  clementia  mutabatur  quin 
bellum  exerceret  castrisque  legionum  premenda  foret.     {Ann.  xii.  32, 

4.) 

[h)  Praefectum  castrorum   et  legionarias  cohortes  exstruendis  apud 

Silures  praesidiis  relictas  circumfundunt.     Ac  ni  cite  nuntiis  ex  castellis 

proximis  subventum    foret    copiarum    obsidio    occidione   obcubuissent. 

{Ibid.  xii.  88,  8-4.) 

Mommsen  supposes  this  camp  to  have  been  Isca  and  thinks  that  it 
was  established  very  soon  after  the  invasion.  Hiibner  varies  some- 
what in  some  of  his  views.  As  regards  Isca,  he  maintains  in  Das 
romische  Heer  in  Britannien  that  this  first  became  permanent 
legionary  headquarters  when  the  Silures  were  first  conquered,  viz. 
under  Frontinus.*  But  earlier  in  C.  I.  L.  vii.  36  he  suggests  that 
Isca  may  have  been  one  of  the  camps  planted  by  Ostorius  on  *  Avon 
and  Severn,'  i.e.  reading  Avonam  in  the  disputed  passage,  Tac.  Ann, 
xii.  31,  2.  But  he  holds  steadily  that  before  the  second  legion 
went  on  to  Caerleon  it  was  established  first  at  Gloucester.  In  Eine 
romische  Annexion,  pp.  234-5,  251,  he  speaks  of  Glevum  as  the 
only  real  fortress  in  South  Britain  besides  Camulodunum  until 
Severus  made  Isca  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  legion.  In 
Romische  Herrschaft  in  Westeuropa,  p.  23,  he  repeats  that  Glevum 
was  the  camp  established  by  Ostorius  against  the  Silures,  unless  it 
had  already  been  built.  In  thus  selecting  Gloucester  as  first  camp  for 
the  second  legion  he  appeals  partly  to  the  numerous  Eoman  coins  of 
Claudius,  both  original  and  imitations,  found  there,  partly  to  the 
Koman  remains  there  (which,  however,  cannot  be  dated  and  add 
nothing  to  the  argument),  and  partly  to  a  famous  identification  of 
the  '  Boduni '  tribe  (mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  20,  in  connexion 
with  Plautius's  first  march  in  a.d.  43)  with  the  '  Dobuni,'  a  tribe 
known  to  have  dwelt  in  Gloucestershire.'^ 

Panzer,  p.  169,  and  Furneaux,  p.  138,  regard  Hiibner' s  choice  of 
Gloucester  as  first  headquarters  for  the  second  legion  before  it  was 
moved  on  to  Caerleon  as  probable,  if  as  yet  unproved.  Mr.  Haver- 
field,  however  {Archaeological  Journal,  xlix.  p.  223),  declares  that 
nhe  view  that  Gloucester  was  fortified  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Eoman  invasion  is  wholly  without  proof.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  a  fortress  proper  during  the  Eoman  occupation.' 

It  is  evident  that   here  Hiibner   has  raised   two   preliminary 

*  Tac.  Agr.  17.  s  cf.  below,  p.  5. 
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questions  which  must  first  be  discussed  before  we  can  proceed 
further.     These  are — 

1.  The  Boduni-Dobuni  identification. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  Annals,  xii.  31,  2. 

1.  The  Boduni-Dobuni  Identification. 

It  is  only  Dio  Cassius  who  mentions  the  Boduni.  Speaking 
of  Plautius's  first  campaign  he  describes  him  as  defeating  first 
Caratacus,  next  Togodumnus,  Cunobelinus's  sons. 

(fivy6vTix)v  Sk  iK€LV(x}V,  7rpo(r€7ron^(raTO  OfXoXoyta  /xepos  ti  twv  BaSowov  wv 
€7rrjp)(^t)V  KaroveAAavot  ovtc?. 

Plautius  left  a  garrison  among  them  and  marching  forward 
forced  the  passage  of  *  a  certain  river'  (unnamed).  The  Britons 
thereupon  retreated  to  the  Thames  kuO'  o  h  rs  rov  flKsavbv 
ififfdXKsL  and  crossed  it  easily.  Plautius  halted  on  its  banks 
until  Claudius's  arrival,  after  which  the  whole  army  moved  forward 
upon  Camulodunum  and  took  it.® 

Hiibner,  as  we  have  said,  believes  these  Boduni  to  be  identical 
with  the  Dobuni  of  Gloucestershire.  Mommsen  (p.  175)  denies  it, 
and  certain  considerations  seem  to  me  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
view. 

1.  The  Boduni,  according  to  Dio,  are  subject  to  the  princes  of 
the  Catuellani.  Now  the  Catuellani,  the  tribe  associated  chiefly  with 
the  rule  of  Cunobelinus's  father,  Tasciovanus,  were  centred  round 
Verulamium,  hard  by  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire.^  Cunobelinus, 
however,  did  extend  his  rule  far  and  wide,  and  although  his  name  is 
associated  rather  with  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes  yet  we  may 
allow  his  sons  to  reckon  still  as  Catuellani.  It  appears  then  that, 
coins  of  Cunobelinus  have  been  found  not  only  in  Essex  but  also, 
though  in  lesser  number,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Notts, 
Herts,  Bucks,  Bedfordshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Oxon.^  Thus 
the  most  westerly  county  here  is  Oxfordshire.  No  coins 
of  Cunobelinus  have  been  found  in  Gloucester.  Now  Ptolemy 
2,  3,  35),  who  mentions  the  Dobuni,  connects  them  with  Corinium 
=  Durocornovium  =  Cirencester.  This  is  a  considerable  step 
further  west  than  Oxfordshire.  To  assume  that  Cunobelinus's 
rule  therefore  extended  over  the  Dobuni  here  is  to  make  a  chain  of 
somewhat  doubtful  arguments,  viz. 

{a)  Cunobelinus's  rule = the  rule  of  the  Catuellani. 

(/;)  If   Cunobelinus's   rule   reached    as   far    as  Oxon,   it   may 
very  well  have  reached  still  further  into  Gloucestershire. 

(c)  If  the  Catuellani  princes  rule  the  '  Boduni,'  this  must  be 

«  Dio,  Ix.  20,  21.  »  Cf.  Evans,  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  ch.  xiii. 

*  Evans,  he.  cit. 
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changed  into  the  *  Dobuni,'  because  we  never  hear  elsewhere  of  the 
Boduni,  whereas  the  Dobuni  dwelt  in  Gloucestershire. 

It  is  evident  that  this  argument  has  several  weak  points  and 
no  very  strong  ones  thus  far.  It  can  hardly  by  itself  justify  us  in 
changing  the  reading  in  Dio's  text.  It  is  true  that  Caratacus  upon 
his  defeat  by  Plautius  flees  west  to  the  Silures.  But  this  scarcely 
proves  that  his  father's  rule  had  previously  extended  as  far  as 
Gloucestershire  on  the  way  to  S.  Wales. 

2.  The  Line  of  Plautius' s  March. — The  identification  of  necessity 
takes  Plautius  into  Gloucestershire  upon  his  first  invasion  of 
Britain.  Were  there  good  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view, 
we  should  be  forced  to  accept  it.  Yet  our  surprise  would  still  be 
very  great.  Hiibner  indeed  does  not  feel  this  surprise.  In  his  view 
Plautius's  army  lands  and  is  first  concentrated  by  Southampton 
Water.  *  Clausen tum,'  the  Eoman  harbour  here,  may  be,  he 
suggests,  a  contraction  for  Claudientum.  Thence  it  marches  via 
Winchester  (Venta  Belgarum)  to  Silchester.  These  two  towns,  he 
asserts,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  oldest  Koman  settlements  in 
Britain  {Das  rbmische  Heer,  p.  21).  The  unnamed  river  is  probably 
the  Gloucestershire  Avon  {Romische  Herrschaft  in  Westeuropa). 
Thus  the  Roman  wedge  is  pushed  up  into  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Then  the  army  sweeps  round  eastwards  and  marches  against 
Colchester  {Das  romische  Heer,  pp.  527-30;  cf.  Eine  romische 
Amiexion,  ad  loc). 

This  scheme  appears  unlikely.  The  one  great  first  objective  of 
the  expedition  was  clearly  the  chief  seat  of  the  dead  Cunobelinus's 
power,  and  this  was  Camulodunum.  This  is  obvious  not  only  from 
Dio's  whole  story,  but  also  from  the  occasion  of  the  whole  expedition. 
It  was  certainly  the  death  of  the  powerful  Cunobelinus,  which 
occurred  just  before  a.d.  43,  which  gave  occasion  for  Eoman  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  island.  It  was  but  traditional  Eoman 
policy  to  claim  some  voice  in  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  an  allied  and  (as  he  was  doubtless  regarded  in  Eome)  a  semi- 
client  king.  And  it  is  Cunobelinus's  sons  who  oppose  the  Eomans. 
Moreover  the  Thames  is  crossed  eii  route  for  Colchester.  But  on 
Hiibner's  scheme  the  Eomans  in  order  to  get  from  the  Avon  to 
Colchester  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  either  twice  or  not  at  all. 
And  the  Britons  really  would  hardly  have  taken  up  a  position  south 
of  the  Thames  to  cover  their  capital  at  Colchester  against  an  army 
advancing  ex  hypothesi  along  its  northern  bank  against  this  its 
chief  objective.  The  whole  scheme  teems  with  improbabilities.  Why 
should  Plautius  ever  have  gone  near  Gloucestershire  at  all  ?  The  one 
reasonable  theory  of  his  line  of  march  is  that  he  landed  in  Kent  and 
marched  for  the  enemy's  capital,  having,  therefore,  to  cross  e«  ro?/fc 
both  the  Medway  (Dio's  unnamed  river)  and  the  Thames  as  near  the 
mouth  as  possible,  e.^r.  perhaps  about  Kingston. 
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Thus  to  take  Plautius  away  to  Gloucestershire  upon  the  strength 
of  the  Boduni=Dobuni  identification  is  by  no  means  to  be  received 
unless  there  exist  some  strong  corroborative  evidence.  Evidence  that 
the  Eomans  were  working  the  lead  mines  in  the  Mendips  as  early  as 
49  A.D.,  however  important  in  another  connexion,^  cannot  be  cited 
as  proof  that  Plautius  marched  into  Gloucestershire  six  years 
earlier.  Hiibner,  however,  falls  back  for  support  upon  two  inscrip- 
tions now  to  be  considered. 

8.  The  so-called  Goodwood  inscription,  (7.  I.  L.  vii.  11,  found 
at  Chichester  in  1722,  reads  as  follows : 

Neptune  et  Minervae  templum  pro  salute  domus  divinae  ex  auctoritate 
Ti.  Claudii  Cogidubni  regis,  legati  Augusti  in  Britannia,  collegium 
fabrorum  &c. 

Now  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Ostorius's  government,  says  {Agric.  14) : 

Quaedam  civitates  Cogidumno  regi  donatae  (is  ad  nostram  usque 
niemoriam  fidissimus  mansit)  vetere  ac  iam  pridem  recepta  populi  Romani 
consuetudine,  ut  haberet  instrumenta  servitutis  et  reges. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  Cogidubnus,  king  of  a  tribe  dwelling 
round  Chichester,  assisted  the  Romans  from  the  first.  The  actual 
Goodwood  inscription  is  usuall}^  dated  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  son  of  Tacitus's  Cogidumnus.'^ 
Hiibner  dates  it  under  Vespasian  or  Domitian.^^  Ptolemy  (2,  8, 
88)  mentions  the  tribe  of  the  'Regni,'  who  clearly  are  the  folk 
of  this  rex,  this  being  the  one  '  kingdom '  so  called  which  still 
remained  in  South  Britain. 

Hiibner,  however,  argues  from  this  that  Plautius  must  have 
landed  in  West  Sussex  in  order  that  he  might  have  his  base  among  a 
friendly  people.  This  is  a  pure  flight  of  fancy,  or  at  least  when  used 
in  favour  of  the  Boduni-Dobuni  identification  does  not  to  me  carry 
any  conviction.  When  Plautius's  business  is  to  get  to  Colchester  as 
soon  as  ever  he  can,  there  is  not  much  reason  in  Cogidubnus  of 
Chichester  and  his  friendship  with  the  Romans  (a  friendship  exist- 
ing perhaps  in  a.d.  43,  certainly  a  few  years  later)  to  induce  him  to 
land  so  far  away  from  his  objective  as  West  Sussex. 

4.  C.  I.  L.  vii.  5 : 

Matribus  Italis  Germanis  Gallis  Britannis  Antonius  Cretianus  bene- 
ficiarius  consularis  restituit. 

Here  the  dedication  to  the  Mothers  of  four  nationalities  found 
at  Winchester  suggests  the  inference — which  Hiibner  has  proved  a 
fact — that  the  invading  army  consisted  of  these  four  nationalities. 
Hence  Hiibner  too  adduces  it  as  evidence  of  the  early  occupation  of 
Winchester.     But   the  inscription  is  undated.   '  Panzer   (p.  168) 

»  Cf.  below,  pp.  12  seq.        >»  So  Liebenani,  op.  cit.  p.  91.        '^  C,  I.  L.,  ad  loc. 
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ascribes  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  It  is  impossible 
to  argue  from  it  that  Plautius's  first  march  was  via  Winchester.  k\\ 
it  goes  to  show  in  this  connexion  is  that  Winchester  was  at  some 
time  or  other  a  Eoman  settlement,  and  this  is  obvious  enough. 

These  two  inscriptions  do  not,  therefore,  go  far  towards  proving^ 
the  truth  of  what  per  se  is  highly  improbable,  viz.  Hiibner's 
account  of  Plautius's  march. 

5.  There  is  yet  another  argument  upon  which  Hiibner  relies. 
The  prince  who  appealed  to  Claudius  was  named  Bericus.^^  Now 
a  certain  Verica  is  known  to  us  by  numismatic  evidence  as  a  son 
of  Commius,  and  was  thus  possibly  prince  of  the  Atrebates,  whose 
chief  town  was  perhaps  Calleva.^^  Surely  then,  as  Hiibner  argues, 
Plautius  would  march  first  to  his  town.  But  we  cannot  accept  the 
identification  without  making  Verica  a  contemporary  at  least  of. 
Cunobelinus.  And  our  expert  numismatic  authority  dates  him 
before  this  king,  as  indeed  his  sonship  to  Commius,  if  this  be 
Caesar's  Commius  (which,  however,  remains  matter  of  dispute)^ 
suggests  as  well. 

Putting  all  these  arguments  together  I  conclude  that  the 
geographical  scheme  for  Plautius's  march  given  by  Hiibner  is- 
ingeniously  based  upon  a  number  of  very  doubtful  indications,  no 
one  of  which  is  in  any  way  certain.  And  though  doubtless  each 
gains  strength  by  its  association  with  the  others  yet  even  their 
combination  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  extreme  probability 
of  the  rival  scheme,  which  is  suggested  by  all  Dio's  account,  viz. 
that  Plautius  landed  in  Kent  and  marched  straight  on  Colchester, 
crossing  the  Medway  and  Thames  en  route.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
to  reject  the  identification  of  Boduni  and  Dobuni  and  to  regard  the 
former  as  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe,  unless  indeed,  as  Furneaux 
(p.  135)  suggests,  they  are  Cogidumnus's  very  folk,  later  known  as. 
Kegni.  And  hence  any  argument  from  the  Dobuni  to  the  early 
occupation  of  Glevum  by  the  Eomans  falls  to  the  ground,  without, 
strengthening,  though  of  course  without  prejudicing,  any  other- 
considerations  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour. 

2.  The  Interpretation  of  Tacitus y  *  Annals ^^  xii.  31,  2. 

This  passage — perhaps  the  most  famous  topographical  difficulty 
in  the  *  Annals ' — we  see  is  really  adduced  by  Hiibner  (C.  L  L. 
vii.  36)  in  favour  of  his  contention  that  Isca  was  first  established 
by  Ostorius  as  a  camp 

inter  castra  ad  Avonam  et  Sabrinam  flu  vies  posita  (hodie  Avon  at 
Severn). 

Is  this  justifiable  ?     The  manuscript  text  is— 

[Ostorius]  ....  cunctaque  castris  Antonam  et  Sabrinam  fluvioa 
cohibere  parat. 

'2  Die,  Ix.  19.  '3  Evans,  c.  xii. 
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For    cunctaque    some    inferior    manuscripts   read   cinctosque — an 
obvious  emendation  to  make  sense  out  of  a  corrupt  text. 

In  the  discussion  upon  which  we  now  enter  I  am  largely  in- 
debted to  Furneaux's  long  note  ad  loc.  It  appears  that  at  least 
four  main  views  may  be  taken  of  this  passage,  viz.  an  *  Avon,'  a 
'  Tern,'  a  *  Nen,'  and  a  '  Trent '  view. 

1.  The  Avon  View. — For  Antonam  read  ad  Avonarn.  Ostorius 
builds  a  camp  at  the  junction  of  Avon  and  Severn.  But  no  traces 
of  such  a  camp  have  ever  been  found.  Hiibner,  however,  evidently 
takes  castris  as  a  'p\uYal=castellis,  and  sees  in  the  passage  a  line 
of  forts  along  the  line  of  Avon  and  Severn.  Isca  apparently  is 
to  be  one  of  these. 

The  objections  to  this  are — 

(a)  The  use  of  castris  as  a  discrete  plural  is  very  distasteful. 

(b)  In  either  case,  i.e,  of  the  one  or  many  camps,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  camp  or  camps  on  Avon  and  Severn  should  have  affected  the 
Iceni  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Yet  this  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
Tacitus  passage.  It  is  true  that  the  prince  of  the  Iceni  *Antedrigus,' 
who  appears  on  coins,  may  be  identical  with  the  prince  of  the  same 
name,  known  to  us  from  a  coin  found  near  Frome.^*  But  even  on  this 
very  doubtful  hypothesis  the  Iceni,  who  were  the  *  first  to  object  to  ' 
Ostorius's  precautionary  measures  (xii.  31,  3),  are  beyond  all  doubt 
the  folk  in  Norfolk,  and  this  objection  to  the  '  Avon  '  view  of  the 
passage  remains  valid. 

2.  The  Tern  View. — Mommsen  finds  in  the  passage  the  name  of 
the  '  Tern,'  '  not  elsewhere  given  in  tradition  '  (p.  178).  Mr. 
Haverfield,  accepting  the  word  Trisajitona,  suggested  first  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bradley,  ^^  would  read  castris  ad  Trisantonam  for  castris 
Antonam,  and  would  find  in  the  *  Trisantona '  the  ancient  Koman 
name  for  the  Tern.^^  This  river  flows  into  the  Severn  just  north  of 
Wroxeter,  where  are  ruins  of  the  Eoman  town  Viroconium.  Those 
striking  ruins  to-day  are  undoubtedly  remains  not  of  a  military  but 
of  a  civil  settlement.  But  the  former,  if  it  ever  existed,  would  ex 
hypothesi  be  replaced  by  the  latter  when  the  camp  was  shifted  to 
Chester. 

This  question  thus  concerns  rather  Legio  XIV  than  Legio  II,  but 
may  be  here  discussed.  Presupposing  here  the  possibility  of  there 
having  once  been  a  camp  at  Viroconium,  the  objections  to  its  being 
implied  in  this  passage  of  Tacitus  are  two- 

(a)  The  Tern-Antona  or  Tern-Trisantona  identification  remains 
a  pure  hypothesis. 

(h)  The  *  Iceni '  objection  applies  here  equally  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Avon  theory. 

'*  Evans,  supplem.  vol.  pp.  490-3,  and  Bhys,  Celtic  Britain,  p.  38. 

'5  Academy,  28  April,  1883. 

'**  Journal  of  Philology,  xvii.  268-9. 
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3.  The  Nen  View, — This  identifies  the  Antona  with  the  Nen, 
a  river  which,  rising  not  very  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Avon, 
flows  in  an  opposite  direction  north-east  into  the  Wash.  On  this 
view  Ostorius  planted  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
the  Wash. 

Objections  to  this  view  are — 

(a)  The  arbitrary  identification  of  the  Nen  and  '  Antona ' 
river. 

(b)  The  use  of  castris  as  a  discrete  plural. 

(c)  No  trace  of  any  such  line  of  forts  has  been  found. 
The  Iceni  objection,  however,  here  does  not  apply. 

4.  The  Trent  Vieiv. — This  adopts  the  reading  cis  Trisantonam 
for  castris  Antonam,  dropping  the  castris  altogether,  and  sees  in  the 
*  Trisantona  '  not  the  Tern  but  the  Trent,  which  flows  into  the 
Humber.  On  this  view  Ostorius  adopted  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  discontent  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  Humber — within  which  sphere,  it  may  be  remarked, 
lie  both  Glevum  on  the  south-west  and  Lincoln  on  the  north-east. 
This  line  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Fosse  Way. 

Objections  taken  to  this  view  are — 

(a)  The  Trisantona-Trent  identification.  But  evidence  is 
adduced  to  show  that  this  is  more  probable  than  the  Trisantona- 
Tern  identification,^''  and  this  we  may  accept. 

(b)  Ostorius's  measures  ivould  then  affect  the  Iceni,  but  not  the 
hostile  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  this  *  frontier.'  Yet  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  just  these  tribes  who  were  causing  the  trouble  which 
led  to  Ostorius's  measures. 

These  are  the  four  views  summarised  as  Avon,  Tern,  Nen,  and 
Trent  respectively.  Clearly  there  is  no  certainty,  but  we  have  to 
choose  the  most  probable.     For  myself  I  feel  strongly  two  points. 

1.  Castris  cannot  well  be  a  discrete  plural = a  line  of  forts.  Thus 
the  Avon  view  as  Hiibner  takes  it  must  go.  And  taking  it  even 
as  '  one  fort  at  the  junction  of  Avon  and  Severn,'  the  objection 
that  no  trace  of  any  such  fort  is  discoverable  seems  to  me  valuable. 
For  similar  reasons  the  Nen  view  must  go.  Both  the  Avon  and 
Nen  views  seem  to  me  inferior  to  the  Tern  and  Trent  views  on 
this  ground. 

2.  The  Iceni  were  first  disturbed  by  Ostorius's  measures. 
This  objection  to  the  Avon  view  (again)  is  to  me  very  valid ;  and 
now  it  applies  also  to  the  Tern  view,  though  not  to  the  Nen.  But 
this  I  have  already  rejected  for  my  first  reason.  Only  the  Trent 
view  is  not  liable  to  one  of  these  objections,  both  of  which  in  my 
opinion  carry  considerable  weight. 

To  me  the  Tern  and  Trent  views  are  the  most  serious  competi- 
tors ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  former  it  is  urged  that  the  whole  Iceni 

"  Furneaux,  I.e. 
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objection  may  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  be  taken  to  apply  not  to  the 
words  which  in  the  Tacitus  passage  immediately  precede  it,  but  to 
some  earlier  words  in  the  sentence.  If  so  the  objection  to  the 
Trent  view  that  Ostorius's  measures  on  this  view  do  not  affect  the 
hostile  tribes,  it  is  urged,  turns  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Tern 
view.  The  Tacitus  passage  seems  to  me  in  favour  of  the  Trent. 
It  runs  thus  (I  give  the  sense  in  rough  paraphrase)  : — 

Ostorius  found  matters  very  disturbed  on  his  arrival.  The  enemy  had 
made  incursions  into,  and  were  ravaging,  the  territory  of  our  allies  far 
and  wide.  ...  He  therefore  hurried  his  troops  up,  slew  those  who  made 
resistance,  pursued  the  scattered  enemy,  and,  to  prevent  their  gathering 
together  again,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  no  secure  peace  at 
all,  and  neither  he  nor  his  troops  would  have  had  any  rest,  he  made  his 
preparations  to  disarm  the  suspected  and  keep  the  whole  country  under 
stern  control,  either  (1)  '  by  establishing  a  garrison  at  Wroxeter '  or  (2) 

*  on  this  side  of  the  frontier,  which  he  established  between  Severn  and 
Humber.'  Now  (continues  Tacitus)  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  were  first  to 
rebel  against  his  measures. 

In  view  of  general  probability  is  (1)  or  (2)  preferable  ? 

So  far  as  the  Latin  goes  it  seems  to  me  very  forced  to  take 
the  quod  as  definitely  not  referring  to  his  cohibere,  but  only  to 
the  disarmament ;  but  this  is  required  by  the  Tern  view. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Tacitus  declares  that  Ostorius  attacked 
the  Briton  invaders  of  what  was  regarded  as  Eoman  provincial 
territory,  and  scattered  and  pursued  their  commandos  while  these 
were  still  in  the  province.  Naturally  this  district  was  disturbed, 
and  the  invading  Britons  found  many  friends  there.  Ostorius 
then  prepared  to  disarm  the  doubtful  loyalists  and  to  extend  the 
Koman  influence  still  further  northwards,  keeping  the  whole — old 
and  new — under  firm  military  control.  This  alarmed  the  Iceni, 
who  hitherto  had  been  willing  allies  and  not  under  his  direct 
government.  Suspecting  him  of  '  imperialist '  designs,  perhaps, 
too,  angry  at  a  proposed  application  of  disarmament  measures  to 
them,  they  flew  to  arms.  But  had  he  simply  fortified  Wroxeter 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  disturbed  in  their  minds. 

The  objection  against  the  Trent  view  on  this  showing  falls  to 
the  ground.  Ostorius's  measures  were  to  drive  back  the  invaders 
yet  further  north,  as  well  as  to  chase  them  up  and  down  the 
districts  which  they  had  rashly  invaded.  So  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  peace  again.  This  seems  to  me  a  view  of 
Tacitus's  account  which  is  much  more  probable  than  the  theory  that 
he   established   a   camp   at   Viroconium.     Add   to   this   that   the 

*  Trisantona  '  river  seems  more  easily  identifiable  with  the  Trent 
than  the  Tern,  and  I  have  small  hesitation  in  finally  deciding 
for  the  fourth  view.  Tacitus,  I  hold,  represents  Ostorius,  not  as 
building  a  line  of  forts  along  the  Avon  or  from  Severn  to  Nen,  not 
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as  establishing  a  fortified  camp  at  Viroconium,  but  as  pacifying  or 
attempting  to  pacify  in  a.d.  48,  the  year  of  his  first  active  opera- 
tions in  Britain,  the  province,  then  much  disturbed  by  the  enemy 
—viz.  the  country  south  of  a  frontier  Hne  which  he  pushed 
forward  to  embrace  the  land  from  Severn  to  Humber.  At  this  the 
Iceni,  allies  of  his  predecessor,  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
new  governor,  not  unnaturally  took  alarm. 

This  completes  the  discussion  of  the  two  preliminary  questions 
raised. 

Neither  in  Dio's  mention  of  the  Boduni  nor  in  Tacitus's 
account  of  Ostorius's  new  Severn-Trent  frontier  do  we  find  any 
justification  for  the  view  that  Gloucester  was  the  military  camp  of 
Legio  II.  So  far  Hiibner's  argument  fails.  Is  there  any  positive 
evidence  ?  For  none  of  our  arguments  has  prejudiced,  if  none  has 
strengthened,  Hiibner's  Gloucester  theory. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  only  the  coins  of  Claudius  found  at 
Glevum  in  large  numbers  to  use  as  evidence  of  the  early  occupa- 
tion of  that  town. 

Here,  however,  as  many  as  four  inscriptions  make  some  con- 
tribution to  the  subject : 

(1)  and  (2)  are  pigs  of  lead  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  in 
Somerset,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Claudius,  the  other 
with  that  of  his  son  Britannicus,  and  both  dating  themselves  with 
exactitude,  viz.  49  a.d.^^ 

(3)  is  another  such  pig  of  British  lead  found  in  July  1883  at 
St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  in  France,  and  inscribed,  Neronis  Aug, 
Britan.  L.  11.^^  Eeinach  and  Cagnat  {UAnnee  Epigrajjhiqiie,  1888, 
no.  53)  take  this  to  mean  Leg.  II. 

(4)  is  a  title  found  at  Honey  Ditches,  near  Seaton,  Devon,  in- 
scribed Leg.  II.  Aug.^^ 

From  these  it  is  clear — 

(a)  That  the  lead  mines  in  the  Mendips  were  being  worked  as 
early  as  a.d.  49 — i.e.  the  country  there  must  have  been  very  fairly 
pacified  very  early. 

{h)  Probably  it  was  the  men  of  the  second  legion  who  helped  to 
work  the  mines. 

(c)  And  under  Nero  this  legion  sent  a  detachment  to  hold 
Seaton,  the  southern  end  of  the  Fosse  Way,  wherever  its  head- 
quarters then  were. 

That  Gloucester  was  the  headquarters  of  this  legion  at  first, 
before  it  moved  on  to  Isca,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  than 
that  it  was  thrust  forward  at  once  by  Plautius,  or  even  by  Ostorius, 
to  Isca,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  peaceful  state,  ex  hypothesis  of  Somerset   suggests   a 

*«  C.  I.  L.  vii.  laOl,  1202.  '^  Cf.  Haverfield,  Arch.  Journ.  xlvii.  258. 

"  Ihid.  xlix.  180-1, 
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Roman  covering  garrison  against  the  persistent  foes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, viz.  the  Silures  in  South  Wales.  Gloucester  fulfils  the 
requisite  condition  admirably.  Isca  of  course  would  do  as  well. 
But  Gloucester  naturally  lies  first  en  route. 

2.  The  perpetual  hostility  and  numerous  successes  of  the 
Silures  render  it  unlikely  that  Isca  should  have  early  been  occupied. 
The  position  of  the  garrison  there  would  not  only  have  been  over- 
precarious,  but  have  left  the  road  open  for  numerous  raids  upon 
the  country  behind,  even  as  far  as  the  Mendips,  so  long  as  the 
enemy  were  active  and  largely  successful ;  for  concerning  these 
Silures  we  hear — 

{a)  Under  Ostorius  in  51 — the  time  of  the  colony  at  Camulo- 
dunum — they  are  steadily  hostile  and  have  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  legionary  camp.^^ 

{h)  They  attack  this  camp  in  Ostorius's  absence  in  his  campaign 
against  Caratacus,  who  has  *  transferred  the  war  to  the  Ordovices,' 
and  it  is  only  just  relieved  in  time  by  troops  from  the  neighbouring 
<^astella}'^ 

(c)  Ostorius  then  attacks  them,  but  dies  before  the  campaign  is 
finished,  i.e.  a,d.  51.^^ 

{d)  Before  the  arrival  of  his  successor  they  attack  and  defeat 
Manlius  Valens  and  *  a  legion  ' — evidently  this  second  legion.^* 

(e)  Gallus  attacks  and  routs  them.^^ 

(/)  His  successor  Veranius  in  his  ow^n  year  of  office — a.d.  57-8 — 
makes  incursions  into  their  territory.^^ 

{())  They  are  not  finally  subdued  until  the  governorship  of 
Julius  Frontinus,  viz.  between  74  or  76  and  78. 

Now  the  '  camp '  mentioned  in  xii.  32,  4,  &c.,  may  very  well 
have  been  Isca.  This  would  have  been  more  directly  a  blow  to 
them  and  an  irritation  than  Gloucester.  If  so  we  may  take  it  as 
established  by  Ostorius  in  a.d.  51.  But  then  for  some  years  before 
that  time  the  second  legion,  which  for  reason  (1)  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  west  country,  will  have  been  at  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Haverfield  objects  that  there  is  '  no  evidence '  that  Glou- 
cester was  ever  fortified.  But  if  Isca  is  not  established  at  least 
till  A.D.  51  the  working  of  the  mines  by  the  legion  in  a.d.  49  is,  I 
think,  some  evidence  of  its  presence  at  Gloucester. 

3.  True  there  are  no  inscriptions  there.  One  such  found  at 
Bath  ^^  is  late.  But  this  is  not  surprising  if  the  legion  was  here 
only  a  few  years. 

4.  And  the  Claudian  coins  do  point  to  an  early  occupation  of  the 
town.  How  from  the  finds  Mr.  Haverfield  can  deduce  a  conclusion 
that  *  its  independence  may  have  been  partially  respected  at  first 


'  23 


Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  4.  22  m^^  ^ii.  38,  2-5.  ^^  Ibid.  xii.  39, 1-5. 

Ibid.  xii.  40,  1.  25  jjj^,  xii.  40,  2.  ^s  jjj^.  ^iv.  29,  1. 

-'  C.  I.  L.  vii.  42.  28  Arch.  JoiiJfi.  xlix.  223. 
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I  cannot  quite  understand  at  present,  for  on  this  showing  both 
a  town  where  no  coins  are  found  and  a  town  where  coins  are  found 
will  be  for  opposite  reasons  declared  independent.  What  town  in 
Britain  then  will  not  be  independent  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  these 
coins  do  prove  an  early  occupation  it  will  necessarily,  in  view  of 
the  near  presence  of  the  Silures,  have  been  military  and  not  civil. 

Of  course  there  is  no  absolutely  decisive  evidence  as  yet.  But 
such  indications  as  there  are  make  me  unwilling  to  surrender 
Gloucester  as  a  probability.  Bather  I  believe  Hiibner's  view  (that 
of  the  Corpus — not  of  Das  romische  Heer  in  Britannien)  on  the 
whole  the  best,  though  we  must  refuse  to  accept  the  Boduni 
and  the  Avon  arguments  also  alleged  in  its  favour.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Gloucester,  the  mining  in  the  Mendips,  the 
hostility  of  the  Silures,  are  all  arguments  in  its  favour. 

This  then  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  history  of  Legio  II. 

1.  Under  Plautius — in  garrison  at  Gloucester. 

2.  A.D.  53 .  Moved  to  Isca,  where  it  is  stationed  in  the  year  of 
the  great  rebellion. 

3.  At  some  time  under  Nero  a  detachment  of  the  legion 
garrisons  Seaton,  in  South  Devon.  Possiblyeven  its  legate  is  away 
on  this  matter  when  Paulinus  sends  to  it  to  assist  him  in  a.d.  60, 
and  the  camp  prefect  in  the  legate's  absence  has  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility.^-' 

The  castella  whence  help  comes  to  it  in  a.d.  51  may  have  been 
Glevum  and  Silchester,  or  the  camps  *  along  the  Avon  and  on  the 
Gotswold  Hills,'  of  which  remains  have  been  found.^^ 

4.  Throughout  Nero's  reign  its  position  at  Isca  was  precarious 
and  it  was  constantly  emploj-ed. 

B.     Legio  IX  Hispana. 

On  the  movements  of  this  legion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
above,  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  But  the  evidence  is  too 
scanty  to  admit  of  a  long  discussion. 

Hiibner,  maintaining  his  three  'horizontal  frontiers' — if  I  may 
call  them  so,  viz.  in  chronological  order — 

(ft)  Bath-Silchester-Loridon  (Plautius' s  first  years)  ; 

{h)  Gloucester- Silchester- Colchester  (Ostorius)  ; 

(c)  Chester-Lincoln  (under  Paulinus) — 
regards  Silchester  as  probably  the  first  headquarters  of  this  legion, 
till  moved  on  to  Lincoln  '  on  the  recall  of  Leg.  XIV  (i.e.  69-70  a.d.), 
or  possibly  earlier  under  Nero.'  First  under  Agricola  its  head- 
quarters are  shifted  to  York,  where  it  remains  till  it,  always  the 
unlucky  legion  of  the  British  wars,  is  annihilated  by  the  Brigantes 
under  Trajan  or  Hadrian.^^     That  this  legion  or  any  legion  was 

28  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  37,  6.  ao  Furneaux,  p.  252. 

^^  Das  r&mische  Heer,  pp.  535-7  ;  Fine  romische  Annexion,  p.  241. 
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ever  at  Silchester  there  exists  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show. 
The  '  Chester '  of  so  many  of  our  English  towns  does  probably 
imply,  as  Hlibner  ^'^  points  out,  the  presence  of  remains  of  a  Eoman 
camp  or  Eoman  fortifications,  but  only  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion.  But  of  Chester,  Cirencester,  Winchester,  Silchester^ 
the  two  Dorchester s,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  Wroxeter,  Doncaster, 
Colchester,  Chichester,  &c.,  only  a  few  appear  to  have  been  great 
military  settlements  of  legions,  and  the  name  Silchester  is  then  no 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  legion  at  Calleva,  nor  do  the  excavations 
appear  to  afford  any  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Such  evidence  as  we  have  connects  the  legion  first,  possibly, 
with  Katae  (Leicester),  and  certainly  afterwards  with  Lincoln. 

For  its  presence  at  Leicester  the  evidence  is  very  small  indeed,^* 
viz.  a  tile  inscribed  '  LVIII,'  which  Hiibner  declares  should  be 
'  LYIIII,'  i.e.  Leg.  IX.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  valuable,  as 
there  exists  no  negative  evidence  to  prove  it  was  not  here.  And 
the  position  of  Leicester  hard  by  the  Fosse  Way  and  not  very  far 
north  of  its  junction  with  Watling  Street,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  makes  the  town  eminently  suitable  for  the  quarters  of  a. 
legion  before  it  was  moved  on  further  north-east  along  the  Fosse 
Way  to  occupy  Lincoln.  Of  course  we  have  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  these  roads  as  Eoman  roads  before  the  milestones 
belonging  to  Hadrian's  reign.  But,  as  Hiibner  remarks,^^  it  is  not 
right  to  argue  from  this  that  no  such  roads  existed  earlier. 

It  is  with  Lincoln  that  this  legion  must  next  be  connected^ 
the  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2,  8,  20,  of  the  Coritani  or 
Coritavi.  That  the  town  did  not  become  a  *  colony  ' — perhaps  of 
veterans  of  this  very  legion — till  after  Nero's  reign  is  probable- 
The  solitary  inscription  mentioning  a  decurio  of  the  town  is  post- 
Hadrian.^^  Of  legionary  inscriptions  there  have  been  found  there 
two  belonging  to  this  legion,  one  to  Leg.  VI  Victrix  (which 
replaced  it  in  garrison  at  York  under  Hadrian,^^  one  to  Leg.  XIV, 
and  two  to  Leg.  II  Adiutrix.^''  This  Leg.  II  Adiutrix  seems  to  have 
been  sent  by  Vespasian  to  take  the  place  of  Leg.  XIV,  which  had  been 
recalled  for  the  war  with  Civilis  in  a.d.  69,  and  to  have  taken  up  its 
quarters  at  Lincoln  when  Cerialis  was  governor  (a.d.  71-4).  But  that 
Lincoln  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Legio  IX  seems  to  me  well- 
nigh  certain,  not  only  from  its  two  legionary  inscriptions  found  there 
but  also  from  Tacitus.  For  we  have  already  taken  the  view  that 
Ostorius  prepared  to  pacify  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Trent- 
Inevitably  then  Lincoln,  south  of  the  Trent,  becomes  the  centre  for 
the  east  coast.     As  Panzer  points  out   (pp.  174-5),  if,  despite  all 

^-  Eine  i-'om.  Annexion,  p.  234, 

33  Cf.  Hiibner,  Ephe^n.  Epigr.  iv.  206 ;  Das  romische  Heer,  p.  521. 

3*  C.  I.  L.  vii.  207.  ^5  Hiibner,  Das  romische  Heer,  p.  541. 

3«  C.  I.  L.  vii.  241.  87  Hiibner,  C.  L  L.  vii.  50-1. 
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Roman  difficulties  in  the  west  and  north-west,  we  never  find  this 
legion  used  on  this  west  frontier,  clearly  it  must  have  heen  wanted 
and  used  on  the  east.  In  fact  its  task  was  to  keep  watch  against 
the  Brigantes,  who  on  the  north  occasioned  the  Eoman  governors 
in  these  early  years  as  much  anxiety  as  did  the  Silures  in  the 
south-west.  So  Ostorius  is  recalled  from  his  expedition  against 
the  Decangi  in  North  Wales  by  disturbances  among  the  Brigantes.^^ 
Under  Didius  Gallus  (a.d.  52-7)  Caesius  Nasica  with  one  legion 
fights  against  them,^^  and  this  may  have  been  this  very  ninth 
legion.  Finally  in  the  great  rebelhon  of  a.d.  60  we  hear  that  when 
Camulodunum  was  threatened  the  first  legionary  help  which 
approached  the  town  consisted  of  this  very  ninth  legion,  under 
Petillius  Cerialis,  its  legate.  It  was  routed  by  the  Britons,  Cerialis 
and  the  cavalry  escaping  in  castra^^  Therefore  it  is  rightly 
argued  that  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  this  legion  must  have  been 
nearer  Colchester  than  the  others  under  Suetonius  who  were  near 
Chester,^^  and  Lincoln,  founded,  as  I  have  suggested,  by  Ostorius, 
again  appears  as  the  probable  site  for  its  then  headquarters. 

Later  again,  either  under  Agricola,  a.d.  78-85/^  or  under  Cerialis 
earlier,  a.d.  71-4,^^  York  (Eburacum)  became  alike  headquarters 
of  the  legion  and  military  capital  of  the  whole  island  henceforward.** 
A  detachment  of  the  legion  seems  to  have  been  in  garrison  at  Aid- 
borough*^  just  as  we  have  found  the  second  legion's  detachment 
at  Seaton  when  its  main  camp  was  at  Isca.  Finally  the  legion 
seems  to  have  been  annihilated  by  the  Brigantes,  for  it  disappears 
under  Hadrian  from  Eoman  history,  and  its  place  at  York  is 
occupied  henceforward  for  long  years  together  by  Leg.  YI  Victrix, 
then  newly  sent  to  the  province. 

This  then  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  history  of  Legio  IX : — 

1.  Under  Plautius,  in  garrison  at  Leicester. 

2.  Under  Ostorius,  a.d.  48,  moved  forward  to  Lincoln,  where 
it  is  stationed  in  the  year  of  the  great  rebellion. 

3.  Under  Petillius  Cerialis,  c.  a.d.  72,  moved  forward  to  York 
and  a  detachment  sent  to  Aldborough. 

Throughout  its  chief  business  is  to  keep  watch  on  the  Brigantes, 
and  by  these  it  is  finally  annihilated  ; 

4.  Viz.  under  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  probably  the  latter. 

C.     Legio  XIV  Gemina. 

Views  as  to  the  movements  of  this  legion  are  more  varied  than 
in  any  other  of  the  four  legions'  case.  Let  us  consider  first  the 
very  few  facts  known  concerning  it  and  then  the  rival  views. 

3«  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  3,  4.  ^9  j^i^^  xii.  40,  3-8.  *«  Ibid.  xiv.  32. 

*'  Cf.  below,  pp.  20  seq.  "^  ^g  ijiibner,  Fine  romische  Annexion,  pp.  238-9. 

^^  As  Panzer,  more  probably  in  view  of  his  successes  against  the  Brigantes  (Tac. 
Agr.  17). 

"  Cf.  Haverfield,  Arch.  Journ.  xlvii.  259.  '•^  Ibid.  xlix.  200. 
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The  facts  are  these  only  : — 

(a)  Two  inscriptions  of  its  legionaries  have  been  found  at 
Viroconium  and  one  at  Lindum.''^  Hiibner  argues  that  these 
Viroeonium  inscriptions  are  to  be  dated  before  the  suppression  of 
the  great  rebellion,  because  in  them  the  legion  does  not  carry  the 
titles  Martia  Victrix,  which  it  bore,  according  to  him,  after  that 
suppression.^^  It  was  in  fact  the  legion  with  which  Suetonius  won 
his  notable  victory  over  the  Britons  in  the  revolt,  and  its  legionaries 
are  still  in  a.d.  69  described  as  praecipuifama  on  that  account,*^  and 
by  Cerialis  soon  after  as  Domitores  Britanniae,'^^  It  is  supposed 
that  it  was  for  this  victory  that  Nero  bestowed  on  it  the  titles  Martia 
Victrixy  which  henceforward  it  seems  to  bear.^*^  Curiously  enough 
the  evidence  of  these  two  inscriptions  as  tending  to  showWroxeter 
to  have  been  the  legion's  quarters  is  repudiated,  on  different 
grounds,  by  the  two  chief  authorities. 

{h)  In  A.D.  60  Suetonius  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels 
had  this  legion  with  vexillarii  of  Leg.  XX.  And  clearly  these 
must  have  been  the  troops  who  had  just  accompanied  him  on  his 
expedition  against  Mona  (Anglesey) ,  especially  since,  as  we  have 
now  seen,  of  his  other  two  available  legions  one  was  then  at 
Caerleon  and  the  other  under  Cerialis  acted  on  its  own  account 
from  Lincoln. 

The  scantiness  of  the  evidence  therefore  allows  scope  for  a  great 
diversity  of  views. 

Hiibner  selects  Camulodunum  as  its  earliest  headquarters 
before  the  founding  of  the  veteran  colony  here  in  a.d.  51.  True 
no  single  inscription  relative  to  the  legion  has  been  found  here,  but 
this,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  its  early  recall  from  Britain.  So  long  as 
it  remained  in  Britain,  this  legion,  though  of  course  used  on  distant 
expeditions,  had  no  other  headquarters.  The  Viroconium  inscrip- 
tions in  his  view  only  relate  to  legionaries  who  died  there  on  the 
march  to  Mona.  In  favour  of  this  view  he  seems  to  adduce  three 
arguments. 

1.  This  will  explain  why  Camulodunum  proper  was  unfortified 
in  the  year  of  the  great  rebellion.  Tacitus,  it  is  true,  explains  its 
defenceless  condition  as  originating  diwi  amoenitati  prius  quam  usui 
considitur.^^  But  Hiibner  prefers  to  consider  the  fortifications  to 
have  been  thought  unnecessary,  because  side  by  side  with  the  colony 
existed  the  castra  legionis.  This  argument  seems  to  me  uncon- 
vincing, especially  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  piece  of  positive 
evidence  as  to  this  legion  ever  having  been  at  Colchester  at  all.  I 
much  prefer  Tacitus's  explanation  without  this  attempted  justifica- 
tion.    Colchester  might  well  seem  in  the  centre  of  a  thoroughly 

*<"  C.  I.  L.  vii.  154-5.  "^  Das  rumiscJie  Heer,  pp.  533-5. 

*«  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11.  "«  Ibid.  v.  16. 

5«  Pfitzner,  Gesch.  d.  Jcais.  Leg.  p.  257.  ^'  Ann.  xiv.  31,  7. 
VOL.   XVIII. — NO.    LXIX.  C 
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pacified  district,  and  neither  generals  nor  veterans  have  thought  it 
worth  the  great  trouble  of  fortification.^^ 

2.  When  a  legion  has  to  be  recalled  from  Britain  it  is  this  legion. 
Naturally  the  one  nearest  to  hand  is  chosen,  and  this  goes  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  quartered  near  the  coast  at  Colchester.^^ 
But  neither  is  this  an  argument  of  convincing  merit.  This  legion 
was  recalled  first  by  Nero  in  68  for  his  intended  Caucasian 
expedition.'^^  A  detachment  of  it  fought  for  Otho,  and  the  whole 
legion  was  in  69  sent  back  to  Britain  by  Vitellius.^^  Thence  it  was 
again  recalled  on  the  revolt  of  Classicus  and  Tutor,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  fight  in  70  against  Civilis.^''  Naturally  the  best  of  the  four 
British  legions  would  be  the  one  summoned  home,  whether  for  a 
distant  Caucasian  expedition  or  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Gaul.  As 
we  have  seen  it  was  this  legion  which  for  its  services  in  60  had 
won  this  repute,  and  I  regard  this  as  a  far  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  its  choice  than  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  selected  because  it 
was  nearest  the  coast.  This  last  too  remains  pure  hypothesis  and 
is  not  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  its  selection.  Nero  was  not  in 
such  a  hurry  as  that  the  two  or  three  days'  difference  between,  say, 
Chester  and  Colchester  could  have  influenced  his  decision. 

3.  The  positive  arguments  failing,  there  remains  the  negative 
argument  urged  by  Hiibner  that  Viroconium  could  not  have  been 
its  headquarters,  because  its  remains  show  no  trace  of  a  camp,  and 
it  lies  so  far  north  of  the  Gloucester-Colchester  frontier  line  that 
any  extension  of  the  Eoman  frontier  line  here  would  be  impossible 
under  Plautius.^''  To  this  argument  I  return  shortly.  As  regards 
the  second  part  of  it,  however,  it  looks  very  like  a  dangerous 
petitio  principii  as  it  stands. 

The  result  is  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Viroconium, 
to  be  immediately  discussed,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  Camulodunum,  and  therefore  its  selection  as  the  legion's 
headquarters  is  by  no  means  attractive. 

Mommsen  (p.  178)  and  Furneaux  (p.  140)  both  suggest  Viro- 
conium as  headquarters  of  the  legion  until  its  recall  from  Britain. 
Now  this  is  argued  by  both,  it  appears,  mainly  on  the  supposition 
that  Ostorius  pitched  the  camp  at  the  Severn-Tern  junction.  But 
this  we  have  rejected  in  favour  of  the  Trent  explanation  of  the 
passage,  Ann.  xii.  31,  2.  If  this  be  so,  this  argument  for 
Viroconium  fails,  and  further  we  reach  this  result,  that  Viroconium 
was  not  settled  in  the  first  year  of  Ostorius's  governorship,  viz. 
47-R  A.D.,   if  the   frontier   which   he   establishes   is   south    of  a 

^'^  Cf.  Hiibner,  Das  romische  Heer,  pp.  533-5  ;  C.  I.  L.  vii.  34  ;  Elne  rumische 
Annexion,  p.  234. 

^3  Hiibner,  Oloiicester,  p.  149.  ^*  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11,  &c. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  43,  66.  se  j5^^_  i^^  gg,  v.  14. 

"  BUmihche  HerrscJmft,  pp.  27-8. 
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Severn-Avon-Trent  line.^^  But  Tacitus  does  not  mention  the 
Avon,  and  a  Severn-Trent  line  may  reasonably  include  the  course 
of  the  Severn  from  Gloucester  to  Wroxeter,  and  thence  on  the  line 
of  Watling  Street  to  the  Upper  Trent,  down  which  river  it  would 
run,  with  the  fortified  legionary  camps  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln 
immediately  in  its  rear.  The  passage,  Ana,  xii.  31,  2,  is  not  a  proof 
of  Wroxeter,  but  it,  as  rightly  interpreted,  is  no  disproof.  On  the 
contrary  it  fits  in  very  well  with  its  selection.  But  for  positive 
evidence  we  come  to  the  inscriptions  already  mentioned,  and  only 
to  them.  Why  should  they  not  be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  proof  of  the  legion's  presence  in 
camp  there,  as  Mommsen  and  Furneaux  employ  them  ? 

Domaszewski,  however,  more  recently  developed  a  new  theory. 
It  seems  that  many  newly  found  inscriptions  prove  that  Deva 
(Chester)  was  in  Flavian  times  a  double  camp,  headquarters,  that 
is,  of  two  legions.  Those  legions  then  were  the  Leg.  XX  Valeria 
Victrix  and  Leg.  II  Adiutrix.  This  latter  legion  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  one  sent  to  replace  Leg.  XIV  on  its  recall.^^  This,  then,  in 
Domaszewski' s  view,  v^as  probably  the  earliest  arrangement  in 
Claudian  times.  Another  lately  found  inscription  proves,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  Legio  XX  was  probably  encamped  at  Deva  in 
Claudian  times.  And  from  the  later  analogy  Domaszewski  argues 
that  with  it  was  Legio  XIV.  As  for  the  Viroconium  inscriptions, 
these,  according  to  Domaszewski,  prove  nothing  as  to  this  legion's 
presence  there.  Seeing  that  one  inscription  of  the  legion  has  also 
been  found  at  Lincoln,  where  no  one  supposes  the  legion  to  have 
had  a  stationary  camp.^^ 

I  cannot  say  that  this  last  argument  appeals  to  me  any  more 
than  Hiibner's  very  difi^erent  attempt  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  the  two  Wroxeter  inscriptions.  For  applying  precisely  this  same 
argument  to  the  fortunes  of  Legio  XX  we  meet  a  curious  result, 
which  Domaszewski  would  be  the  first  to  deny.  An  inscription  of 
Legio  XX  has  doubtless  been  found  at  Deva,  and  this  is  used  by 
him  to  prove  its  presence  there.  But  also  an  inscription  of 
the  legion  has  been  found  at  Viroconium  itself.^^  Applying 
Domaszewski's  own  argument  we  should  say  that  therefore  we 
cannot  take  the  other  inscription  as  evidence  of  its  presence  at 
Chester.  Long  before  these  last  two  finds  Mommsen  had  made  the 
suggestion  that  Wroxeter  was  a  camp  perhaps  compaon  at  first  to 
both  legions,  and  that  Legio  XX  did  not  go  on  to  Deva  till  after- 
wards (p.  178).  This  I  regard  as  certainly  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  question,  only  we  may  now  suppose  that  both 
legions  moved  on  together  to  Deva. 

^^  Cf.  Furneaux,  p.  253. 

*»  Cf.  Haverfield.^^/ifiHaeim,  1892,  IG  April,  p.  509,  and  9  July,  pp.  71-2. 
•»  Op.  cit.  pp.  342-7.  "  C.  I.  L.  vii.  156. 

c  2 
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Turning  finally  to  Tacitus' s  account  we  may  add  still  a 
little  more.  He  narrates  the  following  events  in  North-west 
Britain  : — 

1.  Ostorius's  expedition  against  the  Decangi  and  arrival  near 
the  Irish  Channel  {Ann.  xii.  32,  1,  2),  a.d.  49  ?  That  these  people 
were  the  Decangi  and  not  the  Cangi  is  probable  from  the  Tacitus 
text,  and  as  pigs  of  lead  found  bear  some  of  them  the  abbreviated 
name  of  a  district  only,  while  others  are  marked  de  with  the  dis- 
trict following,  the  inscribed  pigs  found  marked  DECEANG  &c., 
suit  equally  either  interpretation.^^  These  Decangi  seem  to  have 
inhabited  Flintshire,  and  operations  against  them  would  imply  some 
military  base  in  the  neighbourhood.     Similarly 

2.  Ostorius's  later  operations  against  the  Ordovices  in  North 
Wales  under  Caratacus  (a.d.  50  ?)  following  the  Brigantes'  abortive 
rising  {Ann.  xii.  33-8),  imply  such  a  base.  Either  Deva  or  Wroxeter 
would  serve  as  such  a  base. 

Finally  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Didius  Gallus  (a.d.  52-7),  though 
in  the  main  confining  himself  to  preserving  what  his  predeces- 
sors had  acquired,  yet  *  pushed  further  forward  a  very  few  forts ' 
{Agric.  14).  The  phrase  is  very  vague,  yet  does  imply  some  for- 
ward movement.  This  we  have  not  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to  him 
either  in  the  case  of  Legio  II,  now  established  at  Isca,  or  Legio 
IX,  already  at  Lincoln.  The  forward  movement  may  have  taken 
place  then  in  the  north-west,  and  the  chief  feature  of  it  have  been 
the  occupation  now  permanently  of  Deva  as  headquarters  for  the 
two  legions  of  which  Legio  XIV  has  hitherto  since  a.d.  48  been  at 
Wroxeter.  Certainly  in  60  both  are  at  Deva.  The  short  time 
spent  at  Wroxeter  would  then  explain  both  the  scarcity  of  its 
inscriptions  (as  similarly  with  Legio  IX  at  Leicester  and  Lincoln) 
and  the  fact  that  no  remains  of  a  camp  exist,  as  Hiibner  urges,  at 
Wroxeter  to-day.  Where  the  legion  was  stationed  before  a.d.  48 
we  really  have  no  means  of  telling.  It  may  have  been  stationed 
anywhere  on  the  Fosse  Way  between  Gloucester  and  Leicester,  or 
in  reserve  with  Legio  XX  at  Cirencester.  But  in  this  legion's  case 
this,  though  piobable,  must  with  our  present  information  remain 
simply  matter  of  speculation.^^ 

This  then  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  history  of  Legio  XIV  : — 

1.  Under  Plautius,  perhaps  on  the  Fosse  Way  or  at  Cirencester. 

2.  Under  Ostorius,  a.d.  48,  moved  forward  to  Wroxeter. 

3.  Under  Didius  Gallus,  c.  a.d.  55,  or  at  least  by  a.d.  60,  moved 
forward  to  Chester. 

4.  In  camp  at  Chester  till  its  recall  by  Nero,  a.d.  68. 

5.  In  A.D.  69  it  returns  to  Britain,  but  after  a  few  months  quits 

«2  Cf.  Haverfield,  Arch.  Journ.  xlix.  222 ;  Hiibner,  C.  I.  L.  vii.  220 ;  Furneaux, 
pp.  254-5. 

«=*  Cf.  below,  p.  22. 
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the  island  again,  this  time  finally,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  new 
legion  sent  out  for  the  first  time,  Legio  II  Adiutrix,  whose  fortunes 
do  not  now  concern  us. 

D.     Legio  XX  Valeria  Victrix. 

In  Hiibner's  view  this  legion  was  moved  forward  to  Deva  first 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus.^*  Before  this  it  had  been,  he  suggested,  em- 
ployed by  Ostorius  and  Didius  Gallus  in  their  fighting  against  the 
Silures,  and  its  headquarters  may  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Durocornovium  and  Aquae  Sulis  (Bath).  Certainly  three 
inscriptions  of  its  legionaries  have  been  found  at  Bath.^^  Else- 
where Hiibner  declares  that  Agricola  took  over  the  command  of 
the  legion  at  Bath,  and  that  Deva  was  not  a  fortified  camp  until  the 
end  of  the  first  century  or  beginning  of  the  second.^^  But  I  can 
find  nothing  in  Tac.  Agr,  c.  17,  18  to  justify  this  statement,  or 
to  show  that  Frontinus  employed  this  legion  in  subduing  the 
Silures. 

But  more  recently  an  inscription  has  been  found  at  Deva  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

....  [Name  lost]  .  .  .  Pub[lilia]7  (i.e.  centurio)leg.vMaced.  et  viii 
Aug.  at  ii  Aug.  et  xx  V(aleriae)  V(ictricis)  vixit  annis  Ixi.^^ 

Two  points  are  here  to  be  noticed. 

1.  This  centurion  has  no  cognomen.  This  Domaszewski 
declares  to  be  proof  of  an  early  date,  as  at  the  end  of  Claudius's 
reign  centurions  took  to  cognomina.  This  we  may  accept  as  a  fact 
on  his  authority.  And  as,  if  he  had  outlived  Claudius,  this  cen- 
turion might  probably  have  followed  the  practice  and  adopted 
a  cognomen,  the  presumption  is  that  he  died  before  a.d.  54. 

2.  Presumably  at  his  death  he  was  centurion  of  the  legion  last 
named  in  the  inscription,  viz.  Leg.  XX. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Leg.  XX  was  at  Deva  some  time  before 
54.  And  indeed  this  seems  probable  in  view  of  Ostorius's  expedi- 
tions against  the  Decangi  and  Ordovices,  and  Gallus's  forward 
movement,  probably  here  in  the  north-west.^^  Certainly  in  60  Sue- 
tonius adds  vexillarii,  i.e.  a  detachment  of  the  legion,  to  the  whole 
Legio  XIV  when  he  moves  against  the  Britons  from  Chester  down 
Watling  Street.  As  there  are  only  vexillarii  of  the  legion  employed 
by  Suetonius,  and  as  Tacitus  in  the  Agricola  (c.  16),  though  not  in 
the  Annals,  speaks  of  the  sparsos  per  castella  milites,  it  is  just 
possible  that  a  detachment  of  the  legion  may  have  been  left  behind 
to  continue  to  garrison  Wroxeter  for  a  while.  But  the  great  pro- 
bability is  that  the  main  portion  of  the  legion  was  left  behind  to 

"'  Eine  rdmische  Annexion,  p.  235  ;  cf.  C.  I.  L.  vii.  47 ;  so  too  Panzer,  p.  173. 
«^  C.  I.  L.  vii.  49,  50,  51.  <*«  Das  rdmische  Hcer,  pp.  537-8. 

«^  Ephem.  Epigr.  vii.  902.  ««  Cf.  above,  p.  20. 
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secure  the  camp.  And  this  camp  remained  its  headquarters 
henceforward  for  some  centuries.  Chester  was  never  anything 
but  a  fortress  pure  and  simple.  The  inscriptions  found  at  Bath  are 
less  certain  evidence,  for  the  reason  pecuHar  to  that  city  that  it 
was  from  the  first  a  noted  health  resort,  and  thus  shared  the  fate 
of  many  a  health  resort,  viz.  that  a  good  many  who  died  there  were 
visitors  rather  than  permanent  residents.  Thus  the  one  and  only 
Gloucester  magistrate  whom  the  inscriptions  reveal  to  us  ^^  appears 
on  an  inscription  found  not  at  Gloucester,  but  at  Bath.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Aquae  Sulis  w^as  ever  a  garrison  town.^^  North- 
east of  Bath,  however,  at  some  distance  along  the  line  of  the  Fosse 
Way,  lay  the  city  of  Durocornovium,  and  this  both  Hiibner  ^^  and 
Mr.  Haverfield  ^^  agree  to  have  been  in  military  occupation  early, 
probably,  says  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  Claudian  invasion. 
To  this  source  then  may  probably  be  traced  the  Bath  inscriptions 
of  the  legion. 

Finally  we  have  its  one  inscription  found  at  Wroxeter''^  and  its 
probable  association  both  here  and  later  at  Deva,  with  Legio  XIV.^* 
It  is  thus  most  probable  that  the  legions  XIV  and  XX  worked 
always  together,  being  at  first  in  camp  at  Cirencester,  then 
moved  to  Viroconium,  whence  they  could  be  employed  either 
against  Silures,  Ordovices,  or  north-west  Brigantes,  as  desired,  and 
then  finally  to  Deva,  where  they  both  are  in  the  year  of  the  great 
rebellion.  The  move  from  Viroconium  to  Deva,  probably  under 
Gallus,  would  perhaps  be  expedited  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
camp  in  the  south-west  from  Glevum  to  Isca  in  a.d.  ^IJ^  as  driving 
the  Silures  further  back.  On  the  other  hand  the  relief  of  Isca  by 
Ostorius  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a.d.  51,  was  effected  quickly 
ex  castellis  proximis  {Ann.  xii.  38,  4),  and  the  nearest  legions  for  the 
purpose  may  well  have  been  still  at  Wroxeter,  waiting  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  forward  move  to  Isca  before  themselves  thinking  it 
safe  to  advance  to  Chester.  This  advance  then  may  have  been  the 
direct  consequence  of  Didius  Gallus's  defeat  of  the  Silures,  which 
was  the  first  task  of  his  governorship.  As  this  began  in  52  the 
advance  from  Wroxeter  to  Deva  may  well  have  been  about  a.d.  55. 

This  then  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  history  of 
Legio  XX:  — 

1.  Under  Plautius  :  in  camp  at  Cirencester. 

2.  Under  Ostorius,  a.d.  48  :  moved  forward  to  Wroxeter.  Used 
by  him  against  the  Silures,  a.d.  51. 

3.  Under  Didius  Gallus,  c.  a.d.  55  :  moved  forward  to  Chester, 
which  remains  its  permanent  headquarters. 

At  some  time  or  other  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont),near  Carnarvon, 

«"  C.  I.  L.  vii.  54.  70  Cf.  Hiibner,  C.  I.  L.  vii.  24. 

''  Ibid.  vii.  29.  7/  Arch.  Journ.  1.  310. 

"  C.  I.  L.  vii.  156.  '*  Cf .  supra.  "  Cf.  supra. 
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is  occupied.  But,  as  the  only  inscription  found  there  belongs  to 
an  auxiliary  cohort  (Cohors  I  Sunucorum  ^^),  it  is  not  probable 
that  its  garrison  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  this  legion. 
The  miners  in  Flintshire  were  working  peacefully,  it  seems,  in  a.d. 
74,^^  but  this  would  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  strong  garrison  in 
Chester,  just  as  Gloucester  covered  the  Mendips. 

Bernard  W.  Henderson. 
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Gian  Matteo  Giberti, 

Papal  Politician  and  Catholic  Reformer, 

Paet  I. 

GIAN  MATTEO  GIBEETI,  bishop  of  Verona,  scholar  and 
styHst,  patron  of  men  of  letters,  ambassador,  confidential 
adviser  of  a  pope  during  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
papacy  and  of  Italy,  bishop  and  reformer,  is  one  of  those  men  who 
were  famous  in  their  own  generation  but  who  have  been  forgotten 
by  posterity.  The  veil  of  oblivion  has  fallen  so  closely  round 
him  that  the  historical  reader  knows  him  only  through  a  few  brief 
references  in  Tiraboschi,  Eanke,  and  Gregorovius.  Yet  it  may 
be  not  without  interest  to  try  to  lift  that  veil  and  see  the  man 
as  he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries. 

The  father  of  Gian  Matteo  Giberti  belonged  to  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  Genoese  family,^  and  had  probably  led  a  stirring 
and  adventurous  life,  for  he  was  first  captain  of  the  Genoese 
galleys  and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Julius  II  and  Leo  X. 
Of  the  bishop's  mother  we  know  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
Franco  Giberti  met  her  during  a  visit  to  Palermo,  and  that  Gian 
Matteo  was  born  there  out  of  wedlock  in  1495.^  We  do  not  even 
know  of  what  race  she  came,  and  the  population  of  Palermo,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  was  very  mixed  and  included  many 
Greeks.  We  imagine  that  she  was  a  woman  with  a  strong  bent  for 
religion,  since  the  boy  lived  with  her  till  his  twelfth  year,  and  even 
as  a  boy  was  noted  for  a  rare  earnestness. 

Palermo  was  an  archbishopric  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  so 
that  the  early  years  of  Gian  Matteo  were  spent  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about  twenty  years  after 
Giberti  had  left  his  native  city  that  the  famous  mathematician 
Maurolico,  like  himself  a  native  of  Sicily,  became  professor  at  the 
university.  According  to  Ballerini,  Giberti's  industrious  and 
scholarly  biographer,  the  boy  was  called  to  Rome  by  his  father 
about   1513.^     On   the   other   hand   Oldoino   in  his  *  Athenaeum 

*  Ballerini,  Yita  Giberti,  cap.  i.  p.  1  (Verona,  1733). 

^  The  diploma  of  Cardinal  Medici,  quoted  by  Ballerini,  proves  this  {Vita  Giberiif 
cap.  i.  p.  2).  3  Cap.  i.  p.  2. 
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Ligusticum '  says  that  he  was  educated  at  Palermo  until  his 
twelfth  year.  Whether  Giberti  went  to  Kome  in  his  twelfth  year, 
and  continued  his  education  there,  as  Tiraboschi  states,  or  was 
educated  at  some  other  university  between  the  dates  of  1507  and 
1513,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  His  education,  wherever 
carried  on,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  best  obtainable  at  the  time, 
and  was  evidently  public  and  not  private  in  its  nature,  for  both 
Adam  Fumanus,  who  delivered  Giberti's  funeral  oration,  and  Pier 
Francesco  Zini  in  his  '  Type  of  a  Good  Bishop '  mention  that  he 
was  cultured  in  the  letters  of  Greece  and  Eome,  and  had  gone  very 
successfully  through  the  curriculum  of  almost  all  the  sciences  in 
the  best  Italian  academies.  This  could  mean  a  good  deal  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  recalls  to  our  minds  not  only 
the  encyclopedic  knowledge  and  real  inventive  genius  of  scientific 
and  mathematical  men  like  Fracastoro  and  Maurolico,  but  the  vast 
acquaintance  with  ancient  authorities,  inscriptions,  and  the  results 
of  excavation  shown  by  men  like  Beatus  Khenanus  in  his  great 
work  on  German  history.  These  men  were  all  contemporaries  of 
Giberti.  Mongitore  tells  us  that  Giberti's  course  of  study  included 
mathematics,  and  not  only  the  graver  subjects  but  Hghter  ones  also, 
for  he  adds  to  the  list  Tuscan  literature,  and  we  must  suppose  that 
this  meant  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  also  the  Latin  poets. 
We  know  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  some  *  Epigrammata 
Pastoralia.'  Moreover  the  interest  that  he  took  in  later  years  in 
the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had 
a  taste  for  music. ^  He  w^as  evidently  an  apt  pupil :  sensim  ad 
magna  doctrinae  incrementa  adolevit,  interque  aetatis  suae  peritissbnos 
noynen  collegit.^ 

The  date  of  Giberti's  birth  is  just  after  that  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII  which  precipitated  the  long  rivalry  of  France  and 
Spain  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  a  rivalry  in  which  the  papacy, 
with  Giberti  as  its  instrument,  was  to  play  so  large  a  part. 
When,  either  in  1507  or  1513,  the  boy  was  summoned  by  his 
father  to  Kome,  he  threv;  himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of 
letters,  and  probably  even  more  now  into  the  graver  studies  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  for  he 
can  have  had  little  leisure  afterwards  in  his  busy  hfe;  and  he 
seems  also  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ca-non  law. 

The  Eoman  gymnasium,  founded  by  Eugenius  IV,  had  been 
greatly   improved  by   the   efforts  of  Alexander  VI  ;^  but   it   was 

*  He  shows  love  for  music  in  a  letter  to  Vittoria  Colonna  {Carfcggio  di  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Turin,  1889). 

^  Ughellus,  Italia  Sacra,  v.  958  (Venice,  1720). 

«  Alexander  VI  gave  it  new  buildings,  and  summoned  distinguished  men  to  be 
professors  there  (Tiraboschi,  Stor.  lett.  d'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  pt.  i.  p.  99  [Modena, 
1778]). 
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dragging  on  a  languid  existence  when  Leo  X  in  March  1513  as- 
cended the  papal  throne,  for  the  revenues  set  apart  by  Alexander  VI 
for  the  salaries  of  the  professors  had  been  diverted  to  warlike  uses 
during  the  troubled  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  One  of  the  first  cares  of 
the  new  pope  was  to  revive  it.  He  reformed  its  statutes/  added 
new  chairs,  and  did  all  he  could  to  attract  distinguished  professors  to 
Eome.  The  year  after  his  accession  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
professors  there,  and  lectures  were  given  in  theology,  canon  and 
civil  law,  philosophy,  medicine,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics, 
and  even  botany  and  the  morphology  of  plants.  Leo  founded  a 
Greek  academy  on  the  Esquiline,  which  he  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lascaris.  Its  nucleus  consisted  of  ten  Greek  youths  whom 
he  commissioned  Marcus  Musurus  to  invite  over  from  Constan- 
tinople. Leo  also  set  up  a  Greek  printing  press  in  Eome,  which  in 
1517  printed  for  the  first  time  the  *  Scholia  '  on  Homer.  The  pope's 
Greek  printing  press  was,  however,  not  the  first  to  be  established  in 
Eome,  for  that  in  the  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi  had  printed  the 
works  of  Pindar  two  years  before.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  golden  age  for  scholars  in  Eome  ^  that 
Giberti  was  growing  to  manhood.  The  old  Eoman  Academy, 
founded  by  Pomponius  Laetus,  never  quite  destroyed  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  Paul  II,  had  started  into  vigorous  life  again  under 
Julius  11.  Pedro  Inghirami,  writing  from  Eome,  December  1506,  to 
Andrea  Umiliato,  another  Academician,  describes  these  literary 
reunions,  with  their  jokes  and  their  election  of  a  literary  dictator. 
There  is  a  still  better  description  of  them  in  a  letter  of  Sadoleto, 
written  from  Carpentras  in  1527  to  Angelo  Colocci,  at  whose  house 
the  society's  meetings  had  often  been  held.  He  recalls  the  con- 
vivial meetings  they  had  been  wont  to  hold,  in  the  old  days  when 
their  age  made  them  more  inclined  to  gaiety  of  spirit,  sometimes 
in  Colocci's  suburban  gardens,  sometimes  in  his  own  gardens  on 
the  Quirinal,  in  the  Circus  Maximus  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
At  other  times  they  had  met  at  the  house  of  some  patron  of  letters, 
and  after  a  friendly  meal,  seasoned  not  so  much  by  dainty  dishes 
as  by  wit,  they  had  listened  to  the  recitation  of  a  new  poem  or 
oration  on  a  learned  subject. ^^  Moreover  these  sodalita  della  sera, 
which  must  have  formed  such  a  powerful  stimulus  to  talented 
youth,  did  not  concern  themselves  only  with  serious  researches. 
Its  members  sharpened  their  wits  with  merry  jests  and  humorous 
poems  and  many  a  friendly  rally  on  personal  peculiarities.^^    Some 

'  Tiraboschi,  Stor.  lett.  d'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  pt.  i.  p.  99. 

"  SeeEenazzi,  StoriadelV  Universitd  degli  Studj  di  Eowa,  vol.  ii.  (Eome,  1804),  for 
the  names  of  the  professors  in  the  different  subjects  and  for  Leo's  bounty  to  famous 
men.     Lilius  Gregorius  Giraldus  was  an  inmate  of  the  Vatican  under  Leo. 

»  Paolo  Giovio,  Le  Vite  di  Leon  X  et  d'  Adriano  Sesto  (ed.  Florence,  1549),  p.  292- 

'"  Sadoleto,  Epist.  lib.  v.  p.  188  (Lugduni,  1554). 

■'  See  Tiraboschi,  tom.  vii.  pt.  i.  p.  114. 
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of  the  members  were  men  immersed  in  the  cares  of  diplomacy,  such 
as  Leo's  two  secretaries,  Bembo  and  Sadoleto,  to  whom  these  sodalita 
clella  sera  were  almost  their  sole  form  of  relaxation. 

The  reluctant  Giberti  too  was  soon  called  away  by  his  father 
from  his  pleasant  life  of  study, ^^  which  was  leading  him  to  wish  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  to  enter  the  household  of  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  in  1513.  The 
cardinal  seems  to  have  treated  him  with  the  kindness  he  would 
have  shown  to  a  son  or  nephew,  and  to  have  felt  for  him  a  sincere 
affection. ^^  Like  Sadoleto  ten  years  earlier  Giberti  was  fortunate  in 
securing  a  patron  distinguished  for  purity  of  life  and  patronage 
of  learning,  but  the  relationship  of  his  patron  to  Leo  X  obliged  him 
to  mix  far  more  in  public  affairs  than  Sadoleto  had  done  in  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Olivier  Caraffa,  and  he  was  soon  employed  on 
important  diplomatic  business.  Contemporary  poems  and  letters 
notice  the  prudence  and  moderation  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man 
in  managing  delicate  matters. 

Doubtless  Giberti  continued  his  studies,  and  probably  these 
became  more  and  more  religious  in  their  character,  for  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  Leo  X  that  the  society  called  the  '  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love '  ^^  was  formed,  of  which  Giberti  became  a  member, 
and  to  which,  according  to  Ballerini,  he  gave  its  name.  The 
president  of  the  society  was  the  rector  and  priest  of  the  parish, 
Julianus  Dathus,  and  the  group  of  men  whose  names  Caracciolo 
cites  as  the  first  members,  such  as  Gasparo  Contarini,^''  Jacopo 
Sadoleto,  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  and  Latino 
Juvenal,  were  some  of  Giberti's  most  intimate  friends  through  life. 
The  formation  of  this  society  marked  a  reaction  against  the  prevailing 
laxity  in  morals  and  indifference  in  religion  among  clergy  as  well  as 
laity  so  evident  from  the  familiar  letters  of  the  time.  Some  years 
later  than  this,  when  a  more  religious  pope  was  on  the  throne, 
Giberti's  friend  and  secretary,  Sanga,  can  write  long  letters  to  the 
bishop's  agent  in  Verona,  Mentebuona,  describing  the  charms  of 
'  La  Spiga,'  the  lady  with  whom  Mentebuona  is  in  love,^*^  and  can 
act  as  an  intermediary  in  their  correspondence.  It  is  true  that  he 
warns  him  that  he  had  better  learn  during  his  absence  to  do  without 
her,  for  on  his  return  he  will  find  a  changed  Eome,  where  lax 
morals  or  occasion  for  scandal  are  no  longer  permissible.  Worse 
stories  were  told  of  Bibbiena  and  Cardinal  Petrucci.^^      Ludovico 

"*  Vida's  '  Poetics,'  Codex  of  Vernazza,  bk.  i.  verse  30,  quoted  by  Tiraboschi,' 
torn.  vii.  p.  252. 

'^  Ballerini,  cap.  i.  p.  2. 

'*  Caracciolo,  Vita  Pauli  IV,  p.  182  (Coloniae  Ubiorum,  1612). 

'^  Dittrich  shows  that  he  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  first  members,  because  he 
did  not  know  Sadoleto  till  1534. 

'^  Lettere  facete,  race.  Atanagi,  p.  195  (29  Aug.  1524). 

"  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  110  (Venice,  1581). 
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Canossa,  whose  friendship  with  Giberti  probably  dates  from  this 
time,  since  he  was  in  Eome  during  the  intervals  of  his  diplo- 
matic missions,  was,  we  presume,  interested  in  Castiglione's  long  and 
detailed  account  of  the  first  representation  of  Bibbiena's '  Calandra  ' 
in  Urbino,  somewhere  between  the  years  1504  and  1513,^^  and  Giberti 
himself  was  in  all  probability  present  when,  a  little  later  than  this, 
it  was  acted  before  Leo  in  the  Vatican.^^  The  coarseness  of  this 
comedy,  written  by  a  prince  of  the  church,  is  extreme.  Yet  even 
the  rancorous  Ziegler  in  his  '  Vita  Clementis  VII'  bears  witness 
to  the  prevailing  belief  in  Giberti' s  own  virtue,  and  the  one 
charge  he  does  bring  against  him  meets  with  no  shred  of  support 
from  any  other  source.  Before  the  end  of  Leo's  pontificate  Giberti 
took  holy  orders,  while  refusing  many  offices  and  even  the  mitre.^^ 
One  would  like  to  know  Giberti's  attitude  towards  the  Lateran 
council,  and  whether  he  sympathised  with  the  revolt  of  the  prelates 
against  the  cardinals.  When  he  was  bishop  of  Verona  in  after 
years  he  proved  that  he  had  a  very  high  idea  of  episcopal  authority, 
and  in  certain  subjects  required  that  it  should  be  unimpeded  in  its 
exercise  even  by  the  pope  himself.  The  burning  question  of  the 
closing  years  of  Leo's  reign  was  the  question  of  Luther,  and  two 
letters  of  Giberti  to  Geronimo  Aleander,^!  Leo's  nuntio  to  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  emperor  to  execute  the  papal  bull, 
give  us  some  slight  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  his 
attitude  towards  Luther  and  towards  the  third  party  of  Erasmus. 
Aleander,  though  a  brilliant  man  of  letters,  was  not  recommended 
for  his  mission  by  an  exemplary  life.^^  Erasmus  even  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  if  all  other  means  of  subduing  Luther  failed  the 
papacy  might  even  resort  to  poison,  and  hinted  that  Aleander  was 
a  fit  instrument.  But  perhaps  this  was  as  groundless  a  suspicion 
as  that  with  regard  to  the  sudden  death  of  Leo's  early  friend 
Bibbiena,  and  with  such  methods  Giberti's  whole  life  proves  that 
he  could  not  sympathise.  Erasmus  even  feared  to  be  poisoned 
too,  for  he  says  that  Aleander  was  so  urgent  in  asking  him  to 
dinner  that  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  refuse.  The  affair  of 
Luther  was  at  times  so  critical  that  the  joy  of  the  pope  and  his 
ministers  was  unbounded  when  at  length  Aleander's  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  and  Luther  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  diet  of  Worms,  though  his  safe- 
conduct  was  respected.  In  a  letter  to  Aleander,  dated  1  May  1521, 
Giberti  talks  of  their  concern  over  *  the  strength  of  that  fire  which 
seemed   to  increase   every  day,'  and  rejoiced  at  the  recent  more 

"^  Lettere  faccte,  race.  Atanagi,  p.  179.    Pastor  says  it  was  during  the  carnival 
of  1513. 

'"  Tiraboschi,  Stor.  lett.  cV  Italia,  torn.  vii.  pt.  iii.  p.  144. 

""  Ballerini,  cap.  i.  pp.  4  and  5. 

2'  Balan,  Mommenta  Schism.  Luther.  (Eatisbon,  1884),  pp.  204,  295. 

22  Creighton,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  v.  175  (ed.  1894). 
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promising  development  of  affairs  ;  and  in  another  letter,  dated 
22  Oct.  1521,  he  sends  Aleander  a  list  of  headings  (capitoli)  of 
Erasmus's  letters,  and  his  tone  seems  disapproving  with  regard  to 
their  contents.  He  urges  Aleander  to  dissimulate  and  wait  for  the 
right  time,  not  giving  Erasmus  meanwhile  '  any  reason  to  do  worse, 
in  order  not  to  stir  up  a  greater  fire.' 

It  is  not  clear  what  letters  are  referred  to,  but  Erasmus  had 
given  great  offence  to  the  enemies  of  Luther  by  refusing  to  write 
against  him  until  he  had  read  his  books  and  studied  the  question. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  Luther's  methods,  and  no  inclination 
to  revolt  against  papal  authority,  but  neither  had  he  any  sympathy 
with  the  violence  of  his  opponents.  He  had  written  to  Leo  X  on 
13  Sept.  1520  explaining  that  he  had  not  even  read  Luther's  writ- 
ings,^^  and  that  he  had  never  meant  to  support  him,  but  only 
to  oppose  the  malicious  acerbity  of  his  opponents.  A  little 
later  than  this,  writing  from  Basle  in  March  1522,2"^  Erasmus 
alludes  again  to  the  same  subject.  He  refers  to  his  own  letters  to 
Luther,  and  challenges  his  enemies  to  produce  them,  for  they  alone 
would  be  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never  defended  Luther,  but 
rather  had  admonished  him  to  write  differently.  After  alluding 
also  to  a  very  frank  expression  of  his  views  in  a  letter  to  his 
intimate  friend,  Bishop  Fisher,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Adeo  Lutheramts 
sum,  ut  me  in  suis  professionih[i(s  con]iiiciis  lyroscindant  Luther[ani\ 
.  .  .  minitenturque  mihi  lihellos  contumeliosos.  If  he  had  been 
willing,  he  says,  in  three  words  to  declare  himself  a  Lutheran, 
videremus  alium  ludiim  apud  nos  et  Gcrmaiws  quam  nunc  videmiis. 
Et  talem  hominem  impetunt  capitaliter,  qui  tot  modis  provocatuSy 
perstiterit  in  parte  Catholica  malens  utrinqne  lapidari  quam  factioni 
sese  adiungere.  In  this  last  phrase  lies  the  essence  of  Erasmus's  posi- 
tion. He  remains  on  the  catholic  side  even  though  the  monks  and 
the  '  two  theologians  of  Louvain,'  who  hate  him  *  worse  than  a  cat 
or  a  snake,'  on  account  of  *  good  learning,'  wish  to  drive  him  by 
their  persecutions  into  the  opposite  camp,  and  he  prefers  to  remain  * 
a  butt  for  the  stones  of  both  parties  rather  than  '  join  himself  to 
the  faction.' 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  Giberti  had  really  understood 
Erasmus's  position,  his  hatred  of  party  strife  in  matters  religious, 
his  belief  in  the  supreme  importance  of  holiness  of  life  and  genuine 
individual  belief  in  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  which  the 
spirit  of  partisanship  could  only  spoil  or  destroy,  he  would  not 
have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  his  attitude.  But  it  may  be 
that  as   a  statesman  he  could  not  hold  with  a  position  which, 

**  Erasmi  Epist.  xiv.  5  (ed.  1642).  • 

2'  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  B.  5  f.  44  [now  numbered  f.  48].     I  have  not  been  able  to 

decipher  some  passages  in  this  letter,  but  the  general  drift  is  clear.    Some  of  the  ends 

of  the  lines  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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judging  merely  as  a  private  individual,  he  might  have  shared.  As 
far  as  we  can  infer,  therefore,  from  these  two  letters  of  Giberti,  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  papacy  to  take  up 
the  line  indicated  by  Erasmus,  but  rather  agreed  with  the  pope 
that  Luther  must  be  crushed.  And  it  was  true  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  controversy,  when  Luther  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
papal  supremacy,  or  the  authority  of  general  councils,  when  he  had 
appealed  to  the  individual  conscience  as  the  final  judge  of 
truth,  if  the  Eoman  church  and  papacy  were  to  continue  to  be 
organised  on  their  present  basis  he  must  be  crushed.  The  mistake 
was,  as  Creighton  has  pointed  out,'^^  in  failing  to  use  concilia- 
tion and  to  permit  discussion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  con- 
troversy, before  men  had  become  so  much  in  earnest  and  before 
the  movement  had  become  national.  Whether  Giberti  had  seen 
the  blunders  of  men  like  Eck  and  Cajetan  in  those  earlier  stages  we 
cannot  tell.  He  uses  very  strong  language  against  the  Lutherans 
in  several  of  his  diplomatic  letters  written  as  datary  under  Olement 
VII, ^*^  and  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  his  advice  to  Ochino  at 
the  critical  moment  of  his  career  shows,  a  great  stickler  for  obedience 
to  lawfully  constituted  authority. 

Giberti's  political  leanings  during  the  reign  of  Leo  are  not 
very  clearly  defined.  How  far  the  policy  of  Leo  X  was  the  result 
of  the  influence  of  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  has  always  been  a 
disputed  question.  When  the  latter  was  a  candidate  for  the  papacy 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht  the  objection  was 
raised  that  he  would  be  *  no  new  pope.'  ^^  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  from  Guicciardini  that  he  could  on  occasion  act  in  decided 
opposition  to  his  views,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  his  final  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  French.  By  his  own  showing  throughout 
his  cardinalate  Giulio  was  steadily  on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,^^ 
and  it  seems  clear  that  that  party  counted  confidently  on  him  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  papacy.  In  regard  to  Giberti's 
political  inclinations  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  imperial  ambassador 
in  Eome,  writing  to  his  master  on  27  June  1521,  says,  '  All  the 
servants  of  his  holiness,  with  the  exception  of  Johan  Matheo,  are 
his  {i.e.  the  emperor's)  enemies.'  ^^  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
unacceptable  to  Charles  V  would  have  been  chosen  by  Leo  X  in 
1521  to  accompany  Don  Juan  Manuel  on  an  important  mission  to 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  terms  on  which  the  pope  was  willing 
to  rescind  the  decree  forbidding  the  imperial  possession  of  Sicily. ^'' 

"  History  of  the  Papacy,  vi.  (ed.  1897),  177. 
'"  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  133. 

2^  Brewer,  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  805  (1867). 
'^^  Instructions  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  quoted  in  appendix  to  Banke's  History  of  the 
Papacy,  transl.  by  S.  Austin  (ed.  1886),  iii.  183. 

■'^"  Bergenroth,  Caletidar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  ii.  355 . 
'"  Raynaldus,  Annates  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  year  1521. 
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Both  Ughellus  and  Tiraboschi^^  describe  Leo's  recognition  of 
Giberti's  merits  and  ability,  and  the  honours  heaped  on  him.^'^ 
He  was  Leo's  secretary,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  held  a  very 
important  position,  for  when  Rodrigo  Nino,  the  imperial  envoy, 
visited  Rome  on  his  way  to  Naples  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit 
Giberti  as  well  as  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X  himself. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Giberti  was  back  in  Rome  on 
1  Dec.  1521,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  his  friends  and  ministers, 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  policy  of  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  was  being  crowned  with  success,  and  the  French,  having  lost 
Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Cremona,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
driven  out  of  North  Italy,  Leo  died  suddenly  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three.^^  The  imperialist  candidate  for  the  papacy  was  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  from  whom  they  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  imperialist  policy.  His  election  would  probably  have 
been  carried  but  for  the  strong  dislike  to  have  two  popes  in  succession 
frooa  the  same  family,  a  precedent  which  might  tend  towards  making 
the  papacy  an  hereditary  office.  When  he  saw  that  his  own  election 
was  impossible  Cardinal  de'  Medici  proposed  to  the  conclave  that 
their  suffrages  should  fall  on  some  absent  member  of  the  sacred 
college,  and  suggested  the  name  of  the  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  an 
old  man  with  a  reputation  for  piety.  He  would,  moreover,  be 
agreeable  to  the  imperialists  as  the  former  tutor  of  Charles  V,  who 
would  therefore  be  unlikely  to  resist  his  influence.  To  their  own 
subsequent  bewilderment  and  regret,  and  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Roman  people,'"^"^  an  unknown  foreigner  was  accordingly  elected. 

It  seems  to  have  been  after  the  close  of  the  conclave  on  5  Jan.  that 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  despatched  Giberti  on  a  second  mission  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  in  the  Low  Countries.^''  He  was  anxious 
to  secure  the  secret  promise  of  the  emperor's  support  in  the  next 
conclave,  which,  owing  to  the  age  of  the  new  pope,  could  not  be  far 
distant.  From  Brussels,  where  he  was  some  time  previous  to  18 
March  1522,  since  a  letter  of  Paolo  Giovio's  of  that  date  thanks  him 
for  his  kind  letter  written  thence,^*^  Giberti  went  on  to  England,=*^ 

^'  Italia  Sacra,  v.  958,  Stor.  lett.  d'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  pt.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  252. 

^*  Kenazzi,  in  his  Storia  delV  Vniversitd  degli  Studj  di  Bonia,  mentions  Giberti 
as  an  instance  of  Leo's  recognition  of  men  of  letters,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  first 
won  the  pope's  notice  as  a  youth  of  promise  in  this  direction  (vol.  ii.  4,  &c.) 

^^  1  Dec.  1521,  Clerk  to  Wolsey  (Brewer,  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iii.) 

^'  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  B.  5,  f.  30  [33].  Pace  to  Wolsey,  28  Jan.  1522 :  '  I  have 
found  the  cardinals  here  in  that  case  that  none  of  them  dare  mo[ve]  one  foot  out  of 
his  house  for  fea[rj  of  the  people,  which  hourly  crieth  against  them  .  .  .' 

'^  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  p.  5. 

^^  Lettere  facete,  race.  Atanagi. 

3^  Cotton  MS.  VitelHus  B.  5,  f.  26-7  [29-30].  Pace  to  Wolsey,  23  Jan.  1522,  says 
that  Cardinal  Medici  is  going  to  send  his  most  trusted  secretary  to  England,  and  in  a 
postscript  adds,  '  The  secretary's  name  whom  the  said  cardinal  intendeth  to  send 
unto  your  grace  is  John  Mattha^us,  a  very  honest  man  and  in  singular  trust  and 
favour  with  his  master,' 
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but  there  are,  unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
no  records  of  his  mission  extant.  Thence  he  continued  his  journey 
possibly  to  France/^  and  certainly  to  Spain,  from  which  he 
returned  in  August  1522  in  the  train  of  the  new  pope,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.  The  first  man  in  Italy  to  hear  of 
the  pope's  arrival  was  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  then  at  Leghorn,  for 
when  the  galleys  drew  near  to  the  Ligurian  coast  Giber ti  rowed  in 
a  boat  to  land  and  despatched  a  courier  to  notify  the  fact  to  his 
patron.^^  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  Adrian's  brief 
reign,  for  no  records  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  part  played 
during  it  by  Giberti.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  as  one  of  his  letters 
shows,  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Wolsey  for  '  preserving 
his  fortunes  under  Adrian  YI,'  but  there  is  no  trace  of  what  the 
obligation  was.  Adrian  tried  to  restore  the  primitive  ideal  of  the 
papacy  as  a  purely  spiritual  power,  and  to  secure  its  independence 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  only  to  find  that  he  had  thereby 
reduced  it  to  impotence. 

Neither  Giberti  nor  his  patron  is  likely  to  have  had  much  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  new  pope  when  they  found  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  Adrian  had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  learning. 
He  could  not  appreciate  art  and  did  not  care  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Maecenas.  He  offended  Italian  taste  by  his  parsimony,  which  it 
was  not  known  was  due  no  less  to  necessity  than  to  personal  taste.'*" 
The  last  German  pope  is  a  pathetic  figure  in  history,  for  he 
recognised  clearly  the  tv/o  great  needs  of  the  moment  which  it 
behoved  th€  papacy  to  meet,  without  having  the  power  to  carry  out 
his  aims.  His  whole  heart  was  set  on  succouring  the  Christians 
of  Hungary  and  Ehodes,  and  the  first  money  he  could  scrape 
together  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Although  without  sympathy 
with  the  new  theology,  and  unable  in  consequence  to  follow  the 
wise  advice  of  Erasmus  and  undo  the  harm^  caused  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  made  an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  reform  in 
discipline  and  morals  recommended  by  Egidius  of  Viterbo.''^ 
What  he  could  do  single-handed  with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the 
papal  office  he  did,  but  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
requisite  number  of  cardinals  when  he  wished  to  hold  a  consistory 
to  pass  any  important  remedial  measure.  ^  He  seems  to  have  been 
without  the  requisite  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness  necessary  for 
the  work,  and  in  his  attempts  to  purify  the  papacy  he  only  lowered 
its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     Moreover  the  reforms  he  in- 

^^  Ballerini,  p.  5. 

'^  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  106  (Negri  to  Micheli,  15  Aug.  1522). 

"  He  had  inherited  a  large  debt  from  Leo  X. 

"  He  had  apparently  known  Egidius  when  he  was  nuncio  in  Spain  in  1519. 
Hoffler  thinks  that  the  state  paper  drawn  up  by  Egidius  in  recommendation  of  reform 
was  sent  by  Adrian  VI  to  Erasmus  after  his  accession,  when  they  corresponded  about 
reform  and  Adrian  invited  Erasmus  to  come  and  help  him  carry  out  the  reform  in  Kome. 
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troduced  were  not  really  radical ;  they  were  a  mere  tinkering  up 
of  a  system  which  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  times,  but 
had  outgrown  its  mission,  and  no  personal  attractiveness  or  force 
of  personality  made  these  reforms  palatable  to  those  who  were 
injured  by  them.  He  was  severe  without  sympathy.  He  asserted 
the  papal  authority  as  absolute  without  any  attempt  to  win  men's 
obedience  by  the  reasonableness  of  its  action,  and  he  made  this 
assertion  even  while  he  recognised  its  practical  powerlessness. 

Adrian's  brief  reign  was  a  complete  failure,  and  its  only  result 
was  to  make  it  certain  that  his  successor  would  be  an  Italian  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  great  families.  It  would  be  on  political 
grounds  that  the  suffrages  for  the  new  pope  would  be  cast. 
Adrian  VI  died  on  14  Sept.,  and  the  conclave  met  to  elect  his 
successor  on  1  Oct.  Its  sittings  were  unusually  protracted,  and 
it  was  not  until  18  Nov.  that,  in  Girolamo  Negri's  words, 
*the  Holy  Ghost  descended  and  Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  chosen 
pope.'  ^^  Considerable  cleverness  was  shown  by  Clement  VII  in  the 
management  of  his  election,  for  he  succeeded  in  becoming  pope 
without  owing  his  success  to  either  of  the  great  powers.  *  That 
God  inspired  his  election  is  clear,'  runs  the  report  of  the  election 
sent  to  Charles  V, '  as  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  (of  France) 
had  been  able  to  influence  even  such  cardinals  as  had  their 
bishoprics  in  their  states.'^^  Seldom  had  greater  satisfaction 
been  shown  at  the  choice  of  the  cardinals.  The  populace  rejoiced 
at  the  election  of  a  Medici  who  might  be  expected  to  restore  the 
magnificence  of  Leo's  court.  Men  of  letters  rejoiced,  for  Giulio  as 
cardinal  had  steadily  befriended  scholars.*^  Girolamo  Negri,  writing 
to  Marcantonio  Micheli  on  the  day  of  the  election  and  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  new  pope  and  his  datary  and  two  secretaries, 
adds  *  all  good  men  and  our  friends.'  The  emperor  had  obtained  the 
election  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  duke 
of  Sessa  as  the  first  on  his  list  of  candidates.  Henry  VIII  had 
placed  only  Wolsey  before  him.  The  French  party  had,  it  is  true, 
opposed  Medici,  but  Alberto  Pio,  count  of  Carpi,  the  French 
ambassador,  had  used  his  influence  for  him.  The  duke  of  Sessa 
explained  this  attitude  as  due  to  '  his  old  friendship  with  De'  Medici ' 
being  *  stronger  than  his  party  spirit,'  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
knew  that  his  master  would  not  have  a  strong  character  to  deal 
with,  and  that  his  election  would  therefore  not  be  unfavourable  to 
French  interests.  It  would  seem  that  even  during  Leo's  lifetime, 
when  by  his  own  showing  Giulio  de'  Medici  did  so  much  to  help  the 
imperial  cause,  he  had  begun  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  charge  of  sympathy  with  the 

^2  Lettere  di  Principi,  i,  119  (Negri  to  Micheli,  18  Nov.  1523). 
"  Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  19  Nov.  1523. 
'♦*  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  119  (Negri  to  Micheli). 
VOL.    XVIII. — NO.   LXIX.  ^ 
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French  side  brought  against  him  at  the  time  of  the  conclave  which 
elected  Adrian  by  Cardinal  Colonna  in  conversation  with  Clerk.^'^ 

Never  surely  was  there  a  pope  who  more  generally  disappointed 
expectations.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  such  expectations  should 
ever  have  been  formed  of  him.  Discerning  men  even  at  the 
time  recognised  the  weakness  of  the  pope's  character.  Marco 
Foscari,  Venetian  ambassador  in  Eome  from  1522  to  1526,  in  the 
report  he  presented  to  his  government  on  his  return  from  his 
embassy ,^^  describes  Clement  as  hom  prudente  e  savio,  ma  longo  a 
risolversi,  et  di  qua  vien  le  sue  operation  varie.  Discorre  hen,  vede 
tutto,  ma  e  molto  timido ;  niun  in  materia  di  stato  pol  con  lui,  aide 
tutti  e  poifa  quello  li  par;  homo  justo  et  homo  di  dio.  The  duke  of 
Sessa  wrote  to  the  emperor  on  23  Feb.  1524,  *  The  pope  is  very 
reserved,  irresolute,  and  decides  few  things  for  himself  ...  He 
likes  to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  being  independent,  but  the 
result  shows  that  he  is  governed  by  others.'  The  truth  was  that 
Clement  was  too  clear-sighted.  He  appreciated  too  justly  the 
difiSculties  which  lay  in  his  path,  and  action  became  embarrassed. 
A  true  Medici,  he  inclined  always  to  temporise,  and  this  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  to  espouse  boldly  any  side  was  felt  at  once  by  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  states.  '  There  is  as  much  craft  and  policy 
in  him  as  in  any  man,'  wrote  Clerk  to  Wolsey  on  2  Dec.  1523. 

With  such  a  character  the  nature  of  the  influences  to  which  he 
Was  subject  became  a  very  important  matter.  Clement  depended 
on  the  counsels  of  two  men,  Gian  Matteo  Giberti  and  Nicholas 
Schomberg,  archbishop  of  Capua.  One  of  his  very  first  acts  as 
pope  was  to  appoint  Giberti  his  datary.  In  his  hands  the  office 
became  not  only  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  curia  but  a 
sort  of  informal,  permanent,  and  confidential  secretaryship  for 
foreign  affairs  and  all  the  most  important  state  business.  'His 
opinion  is  asked  upon  all  kinds  of  business.  The  pope  likes  him 
much.'  ^^  Questo  datario  e  il  cuor  del  papa,  reports  Marin  Sanuto 
in  his  diary  for  September  1524.  Yet  Giberti  at  this  time,  when 
he  became  the  second  man  in  Eome,  was  only  twenty-eight.  His 
house,  built  by  himself  according  to  the  designs  of  Giulio  Komano, 
stood  near  the  gate  of  the  papal  palace,  and  had  internal  communi- 
cation with  it.^^  Giberti's  biographer,  Ballerini,  painstaking  as  his 
work  is,  has  not  made  Giberti,  the  man,  hve  before  us.  Yet  I 
think  we  can  discern  in  him  the  lines  of  a  strong  character.  Of  a 
hot  and  passionate  nature,''^  which  he  learnt  to  keep  well  under 

^^  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  804  segg.  (Clerk  to  Wolsey, 
December  1521). 

^«  Marin  Sanuto,  I  Diarii,  vol.  xli.  fasc,  clxxv.  p.  283  (Venezia,  1894). 

*•  Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,u.  595  (Mendoza  to  the  emperor, 
19  and  20  Nov.  1523). 

^»  A.  Virgili,  Life  of  Berni,  pp.  97-98. 

*»  II  Torre  to  Carlo  Gualtpruzzi,  in  Lettere  di  IS  illustri  Huomini,  race.  Porcacchi. 
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control,  inclined  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  hardness  than  softness, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Francesco  della  Torre,  who  lived  in 
his  house  for  eighteen  years,  we  can  see  in  his  struggles  with  in- 
subordinate ecclesiastics  in  his  diocese  in  later  years  how  unbending 
he  could  be  where  it  was  a  matter  of  principle.  In  the  account  of 
the  conclave  of  1523  sent  to  Henry  VIII  by  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  it  is  said  with  regard  to  the  election  of  Clement  that 
*  one  thing  damaged  him  from  the  beginning — the  arrogance  of 
Johan  Matheo  Giberti,  w^ho  has  great  influence  over  him.*  We 
read  also  in  Sanuto's  diary  that  on  one  occasion  *  the  datary  had 
said  that  if  the  pope  did  not  conclude  such  a  league,  which  is  his 
own  good  and  that  of  all  Italy,  he  will  depart  and  no  more  stay 
in  Eome.' 

The  foreign  policy  of  Clement  VII  was  a  failure.  It  conducted 
the  papacy  to  the  greatest  humiliation  it  had  experienced  since  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.  It  is  an  interesting  and  unsolved  problem 
whether  this  policy  was  the  pope's  own  or  due  to  Giberti,  and,  if 
to  the  latter,  whether  the  failure  was  inevitably  inherent  in  the 
policy  or  was  owing  to  the  vacillation  of  Clement  and  to  his  inability 
to  carry  out  consistently  the  policy  of  his  minister.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  policy  of  a  French  alliance,  which  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  papacy  made  shipwreck,  was  Giberti's ;  but  whether 
the  failure  was  inevitable,  and  if  inevitable  whether  it  was  noble  or 
ignoble,  is  a  harder  question  to  answer. 

Although  Giberti,  like  his  patron,  seems  to  have  been  imperialist 
in  his  sympathies  under  Leo  X,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  confidently  counted  on  by  the  duke  of  Sessa  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Clement.  *  We  must  win  over  Johan  Matheo '  is  a 
phrase  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. *  Johan  Matheo  is  very  much  dissatisfied.'  But  by  1524  he 
was  seen  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  French  party.  Probably  the 
change  of  front  was  due  to  the  same  causes  in  both  pope  and 
minister.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  VI  the  great  danger  to  the 
independence  of  Italy  had  been  from  France,  a  nation  already 
compact  and  self-conscious,  and  with  a  strong  monarchy  and  cen- 
tralised government.  But  that  was  before  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
had  begun  his  conquest  of  Naples,  and  before  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Juana  had  foreshadowed  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II.  The  empire  had  been  weak, 
because  Germany  was  not  yet  consolidated  into  a  nation ;  it 
became  dangerously  strong  through  its  union  with  the  Spanish 
crown,  for  Spain  was  a  nation,  and  one  in  which  the  royal  power 
was  fast  developing  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
body  politic.     Just  at  first  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  strength  to 

Also  Foscari  ('  Eelazione  '  in  Sanuto,  I  Diarii,   torn,   xlvii.,   6   March   1526)  says, 
'  molto  colerico.' 

D   2 
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the  empire  was  hidden  by  the  revolt  of  the  comunerosy  but  yet  it 
was  from  Spain  only  that  Charles  V  could  wring  money,  and  it  wa& 
the  Spanish  soldiery  on  which  he  mainly  depended  for  his  Italian 
wars.  The  imperial  advance  in  Italy  had  been  steady,  and,  a& 
Eanke  shows,  it  had  been  effected  with  the  help,  or  at  any  rate  the 
connivance,  of  the  popes.  It  had  restored  the  Medici  in  Florence. 
Under  Alexander  VI  it  had  estabhshed  itself  in  Lower  Italy,  under 
JuHus  II  in  Central  Italy,  and  under  Leo  X  through  the  conquest 
of  Milan  in  North  Italy.  Yet  the  imperial  successes  had  brought 
no  corresponding  advantage  to  Italy.  Milan  was  conquered  from 
the  French,  but  the  investiture  of  Sforza  was  delayed.  If  the 
emperor  held  both  Milan  and  Naples  the  independence  of  the  rest 
of  Italy  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  the  papacy  could  not  retain 
any  real  independence  of  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Clement  VII  on  his  accession  longed  for 
peace  above  everything.  He  had  been  Leo's  vice-chancellor,  and  as 
such  had  conducted  the  correspondence  with  Aleander  at  the  time  of 
the  diet  of  Worms.  He  was,  therefore,  well  informed  in  German 
affairs,  and  he  realised  far  more  than  his  predecessors  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Lutheran  question.  For  the  solution  of  this  question 
peace  was  the  first  requisite.  He  had  hitherto  supported  the  emperor, 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  increase  the  im- 
perial power  and  so  bring  about  a  balance  between  the  rivals.  But 
when  Bourbon's  treason  put  a  formidable  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
Charles,  and  the  imperial  victory  and  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
North  Italy  was  seen  not  to  result  in  peace,  but  in  far-reaching  and 
most  formidable  plans  for  the  threefold  invasion  of  France,  the 
pope  began  to  lend  an  ear  more  readily  to  Giberti,  and  to  see  if 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  some  other  road.  Almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  elected  the  idea  of  an  Italian  league  floated  before 
Clement's  eyes.  Marco  Foscari,  Venetian  ambassador  at  Kome, 
writing  on  23  Nov.  1523  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  reported  the  pope's 
wish  for  an  alliance  with  Venice,  to  be  followed  up  by  one  with  the 
duke  of  Milan  also.^®  Foscari  admitted  his  noble  aims :  *  the 
pope's  loftiness  of  mind  is  great,  and  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  the 
universal  good  and  the  pacification  of  Christendom,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding afterwards  against  the  infidel.'  The  imperial  ambassador 
in  Kome  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not  induce  Clement 
to  declare  against  France.  He  did  not,  of  course,  formally  withdraw 
as  pope  from  the  league  which  as  cardinal  he  had  helped  to  form, 
but  he  refused  to  change  the  defensive  league  into  an  offensive  one. 
*  I  am  afraid,'  wrote  the  duke  of  Sessa  to  the  emperor  on  24  Feb. 
1524,  *  that  the  pope,  as  a  good  ItaHan,  wishes  to  wait  until  he 
sees  what  turn  affairs  in  Italy  will  take.'  For  when  Clement  VII 
was  elected  no  one  could  foresee  the  issue  of  affairs  in  Lombardy, 
"  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Karls  F,  ii.  i.  285  (Stuttgart  1886). 
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where  the  armies  of  the  rival  monarchs  were  encamped.  When  at 
the  end  of  November  a  French  conquest  of  Milan  seemed  possible, 
Foscari  reports  that  he  had  heard  from  a  friend  of  Giberti  that  the 
pope  would  not  be  averse.  What  Clement  probably  desired  and 
hoped  for  was  an  alliance  with  France,  by  which  the  king  should 
promise  to  rest  content  with  the  acquisition  of  the  ducliy  of  Milan. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  follow  up  such  a  treaty  with  France 
by  a  similar  one  with  the  emperor,  binding  Charles  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Naples,  he  would  have  secured  the 
balance  of  power  he  desired,  and  given  a  chance  of  freedom  to 
Italy. 

It  is  this  policy  which  I  believe  was  Giberti's.  Although  the 
mass  of  Giberti's  correspondence  belongs  to  this  period  between 
1524  and  1527,  scarcely  any  private  letters  of  his  survive,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  discern  how  far  the  datary  was  carrying 
out  his  own  ideas  and  how  far  those  of  his  master.  The  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Giberti  had  a  controlling  influence  on  the  pope  in 
this  matter  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  to  be  attained  if  possible 
by  a  universal  peace,  and,  if  not,  by  an  alliance  with  France,  the 
power  least  dangerous  to  Italy,  are,  first,  that  this  was  the  policy 
pursued  whenever  the  absence  of  Nicholas  Schomberg  on  diplomatic 
missions  left  him  in  undivided  possession  of  the  pope's  ear.  In 
fact  Schomberg's  long  absences  were  probably  arranged  with  this 
very  purpose,  for  we  find  the  imperial  ambassador  expressing  the 
opinion,  when  Schomberg  was  at  Piacenza  ill  of  the  gout  and 
nominally  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  peace  proposals,  that 
*  Giberti  kept  him  there.'  The  most  important  missions  with  this 
object,  such  as  that  to  the  camps  before  Pavia  in  1525,  were  under- 
taken by  Giberti  himself,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the 
imperialists  themselves  that  he  was  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Their  rancour  on  this  account  lasted  long  after  he  had  withdrawn 
from  political  affairs.  On  the  occasions  when  this  policy  was  for- 
saken by  the  pope  we  find  Giberti  taking  the  opposite  side.  No 
student  of  Giberti's  episcopate  will  think  him  a  vacillating  or  time- 
serving character,  yet  the  pope's  policy  is  marked  by  weakness  and 
vacillation,  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  his  own  natural  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  his  mind,  combined  with  this  division  in  his 
household.  Giberti  and  Alberto  Pio,  count  of  Carpi,  '  the  devil ' 
who  *  knows  everything,'  as  Sessa  calls  him,  pulled  one  way ; 
Schomberg  and  the  duke  of  Sessa,  Charles  V's  ambassador,  the 
other.  Feeling  between  the  two  factions  often  ran  so  high  that 
among  the  subordinates  it  even  led  to  scenes  of  personal  violence. 
Pietro  Aretino  was  banished  from  Kome  about  this  time,  the  second 
time  in  one  year,  because  he  had  brought  the  charge  against 
Giberti  of  having  planned  an  assault  on  him  in  the  streets  of  Kome, 
in  which  he  was  wounded.     The  assault  seems  to  have  been  really 
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due  to  an  unauthorised  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  Achille  del 
Volta,  a  member  of  Giberti's  household,  who  bitterly  resented  the 
scurrilous  lampoons  of  Aretino  on  his  master.  The  fact  that 
Giberti  belonged  to  the  French  party  was  quite  enough  to  make 
the  bitter  and  envious  Aretino  attach  himself  to  that  of  the 
imperialists,  his  only  motive  apparently  being  his  hatred  of  the 
high-minded  young  ecclesiastic,  hatred  called  forth  by  the  feeling 
that  the  worst  he  could  do  provoked  nothing  but  contempt. 

It  was  natural  that  both  Clement  VII  and  Giberti,  who  had 
leant  towards  the  imperial  side  during  the  two  previous  pontifi- 
cates, should  now  begin  to  incline  to  a  French  alliance  ;  for  their 
supreme  desire  was  peace,  and  it  had  become  clear  that  victory 
only  led  the  imperialists  into  a  more  aggressive  line  of  action.  The 
counter-invasion  of  France  and  the  siege  of  Marseilles  in  July  1524  ^^ 
were  undertaken  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pope's  advice.  When 
this  failed,  and  Francis  I  in  person  in  October  1524  followed  hard 
on  the  steps  of  the  retreating  army  over  the  Alps  and  Milan  fell 
into  his  hands,  the  complete  victory  of  France  seemed  imminent. 
Was  there  any  truth  in  that  mysterious  hint  of  Eichard  Pace  that 
he  had  heard  from  a  very  important  personage  that  the  king  of 
France  was  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italy  tirato  dal  Pontifice  ?  He 
himself  had  no  belief  in  it,  and  declared  to  Surian  that  if  the  pope 
were  really  French  after  all  he  had  said  to  him  and  negociated 
previously  *  he  would  never  believe  anything  again  nor  be  a 
Christian.'  In  all  this  tangled  web  of  intrigue  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  how  the  pope  really  stood  towards  France  at  the  time. 
There  is  extant  a  very  warm  letter  of  thanks  from  Francis  I  to 
Clement,  dated  2  Jan.  1524,  but  the  nature  of  the  obligation  is  not 
expressed.'"^^ 

Now  when  the  imperial  troops  marched  out  of  Milan  by  one 
gate  as  the  French  vanguard  entered  it  by  another,  and  escaped 
toLodi  and  Pavia,  while  the  duke  of  Bourbon  hastened  to  Germany 
for  reinforcements,  it  seemed  probable  that  before  his  return  there 
would  be  no  imperial  army  left  for  him  to  reinforce.  Only  nine 
days  before  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought  the  doge  of  Venice 
wrote  a  warning  letter  to  Clement  VII,  urging  him  to  hasten  his 
negociations  for  peace  before  the  French  won  too  complete  a  victory. 
The  only  chance  which  might,  he  conceived,  falsify  this  result  was 
an  invasion  of  France  by  the  English, 

It  seems  strange  that  Giberti  and  Clement  could  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  persuade  the  king  of  France  to  check  his  course 
on  the  verge  of  almost  certain  victory,  unless  indeed  France  was 
under  deeper  secret  obligations  to  the  pontiff  than  appears.  Yet  on 
1  Nov.  1524  Giberti,  accompanied  by  the  Florentine  Paolo  Vettori, 

*'  Instructions  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  in  Ranke's  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  iii.  183. 
"  Balan,  Monumenta  Saeculi  XVI.  (Oeniponte,  1885),  p.  267. 
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was  despatched  on  a  twofold  mission  to  L annoy  and  the  Most 
Christian  king.^"^  The  pope's  proposals  to  the  viceroy  were  that 
Milan  should  he  separated  entirely  from  the  French  crown  and 
given  to  the  second  son  of  Francis,  who  should  receive  investiture 
from  the  emperor  and  rule  as  an  Italian  prince.  While  the  nego- 
tiations were  being  carried  on  both  armies  should  retreat,  the 
French  over  the  Alps  and  the  viceroy  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
the  Milanese  being  deposited  as  a  pledge  in  the  pontiffs  hands. 
But  Pescara  had  now  had  time  to  recruit  and  refresh  his  exhausted 
troops,  and  reinforcements  were  speedily  expected  from  the  Tyrol 
and  Swabia ;  the  haughty  answer  of  Lannoy,  therefore,  was  that 
the  emperor  would  never  treat  while  the  Most  Christian  king  held  a 
foot  of  Italian  soil.^*  At  first  matters  did  not  look  more  promising 
when  Giberti  passed  on  into  the  French  camp,  Francis  was  puffed 
up  with  vainglory,  and  boasted  that  he  would  not  stop  until  he  had 
conquered  Naples.  Failing  to  get  the  universal  peace  desired  by 
the  pope,  Giberti's  diplomacy  yet  won  a  signal  triumph ;  for  on 
12  Dec.  a  defensive  league  of  peace  and  alliance  between  the  pope, 
France,  and  Venice  was  solemnly  sworn  to  in  the  deepest  secrecy 
at  Kome.  In  spite  of  the  profound  secrecy  of  these  proceedings 
the  duke  of  Sessa  soon  became  suspicious. 

The  datary  Johan  Matheo  (he  wrote  to  the  emperor  on  30  Nov.), 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  acted  at  first  honestly,  but 
soon  gave  way  to  inordinate  passion  and  the  hatred  he  has  of  him  (i.e.  the 
emperor).  He  magnifies  the  power  of  the  king  of  France  and  intention- 
ally underrates  his  (the  emperor's)  advising  the  pope  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  apostolic  see.  .  .  .  But  the  datary  writes  worse  things.  He  tells 
the  pope  that  the  king  of  France  is  sending  troops  to  attack  Naples,  and 
begs  him  to  give  the  French  troops  a  free  passage  through  his  states. . 

The  proposal  to  send  the  duke  of  Albany  to  attack  Naples, 
therefore,  came  not  from  the  pope,  but  from  either  Francis  I  him- 
self or  Giberti,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
clever  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  order  to  effect  what 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  by  means  of  a  treaty  with  the  viceroy — 
namely,  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  forces  from  Lombardy* 
For  the  siege  of  Pavia  proved  a  longer  matter  than  had  been 
expected,  and  on  18  Dec.  the  Venetian  envoy  was  informed  by 
Giberti  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pope  and  Venice  to  help  the 
French  to  the  possession  of  Lombardy,  if  no  other  way  was  open 
by  a  movement  on  the  Neapolitan  border.  Venice  and  the  pope 
between  them  must  supply  the  count  of  Carpi  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  expedition.  When  Foscari  doubted  the  senate's  con- 
sent to  the  project,  Giberti  added,  '  As  the  defensive  alliance  has 

5*  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  136  (Sadoleto  to  M.  Eaffael  Hieronimo,  4  Oct.  1524). 
s*  Uignet,>BivaliU  de  Frdngois  F^  et  de  GharUs-Quint,  ii.  22  (Paris,  1875). 
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been  secret,  this  can  be  secret  too.  You  can  give  the  money 
secretly  to  me,  and  the  pope  can  give  it  to  Carpi.'  ^^  Apparently 
there  was  an  attempt  to  detach  Genoa  from  the  emperor's  side  also, 
but  all  in  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  very  nearly  had  the  effect  Giberti  desired.  The  idea  of  an 
invasion  of  a  kingdom  without  either  a  ruler  or  an  army  excited 
the  liveliest  fears  in  Lannoy,  and  on  5  Dec.  he  wrote  a  warning  letter 
to  Charles,  urging  him  to  make  peace  before  worse  befell.  *  Take 
care,'  he  said  ;  *  you  may  lose  a  crown  in  winning  a  duke's  cap.  It 
is  a  dear  bargain.'^*'  The  viceroy  even  went  so  far  as  to  contem- 
plate a  retreat  to  Naples,  and  Pescara  had  difficulty  in  dissuading 
him  from  such  a  fatal  step.  The  whole  stratagem  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  successful  but  for  the  fact  that  the  emperor  was 
made  of  stronger  stuff  than  his  viceroy. 

But  Clement  YII  was  not  able  to  keep  his  alliance  with  France 
secret  long,  for  that  would  not  have  suited  the  French  king.  The 
march  of  Albany  also  through  the  papal  state  must  receive  some 
explanation.  So  on  5  Jan.  the  pope  notified  his  treaty  to  the 
emperor,  but  only  as  an  agreement  that  neither  power  would  molest 
the  other.  He  asserted  that  he  had  been  forced  to  allow  the  march 
of  Albany,  since  he  was  unarmed  and  could  not  resist  it.  That  the 
pope  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Albany  to  conquer  Naples  is  clear 
from  the  interesting  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a 
most  discerning  man,  to  Wolsey,  dated  7  Jan.  and  13  Feb.,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  pope  would  even  use  force  to  prevent  such 
a  calamity. 

The  emperor  felt  the  pope's  desertion  keenly,  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  invective,  which  in  so  reserved  and  cold  a  man  impressed 
Contarini  greatly.  The  position  of  Charles  at  that  time  indeed 
seemed  almost  desperate.  The  king  of  England  showed  signs  of 
suspicion  and  alienation,  for  the  emperor  had  twice  failed  him  in 
joint  undertakings  at  the  critical  moment.  There  were  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  Portuguese  marriage ;  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands declared  that  the  country  was  absolutely  unable  to  supply 
more  money,  and  Charles  himself  was  ill  of  a  quartan  fever.  Yet 
the  cold  persistency  of  Charles  was  unshaken.  No  idea  of  giving 
way  to  Lannoy' s  suggestion  ever  crossed  his  mind.  The  greater 
the  obstacles  the  more  indomitable  rose  his  spirit  to  confront  them. 
*  I  will  come  to  Italy,'  he  cried,  '  to  chastise  that  poltroon  of  a 
pope.'  Most  significant  of  all  were  the  words  reported  by  Contarini, 
'  Perhaps  some  day  Martin  Luther  will  become  a  man  of  worth. 
But  it  did  not  suit  the  emperor's  purpose  as  yet  to  be  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  pope.  That  might  have  only  driven  Clement  further 
into  the  arms  of  his  enemies,  and  the  possible  adhesion  of 
Henry  VIII  to  any  ItaHan  league  was  always  a  danger  to  be  taken 

"  Baumgarten,  ii.  i.  p.  371.  *«  Mignet,  ii.  22. 
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into  account.  So  he  told  the  duke  of  Sessa  to  go  on  dissembling 
with  that  dissembler  (Giberti),  but  threatened  that  some  day  he 
would  *  make  up  his  accounts.' 

The  solution  of  affairs  was,  however,  to  He  not  with  the  diploma- 
tist but  with  the  general.  On  24  Feb.  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  by  the  victory  of  the  imperialists  at  Pavia  and  the  capti- 
vity of  the  French  king.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  reached 
Clement  his  fears  became  acute,  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  corre- 
spondence with  Francis  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  somewhat  reassured  by  the  terms  in  which  the 
victory  was  announced  to  him  by  Lannoy,  for  he  was  still  treated 
as  an  ally  who  would  rejoice  at  the  news. 

In  this  time  of  universal  alarm,  when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
stood  between  Charles  and  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  attitude  of 
Venice  was  worthy  of  her  great  traditions.  The  danger  of  Italy 
was  realised,  and  instead  of  any  selfish  desire  for  security  the  one 
idea  of  Venice  was  to  bind  the  Italian  states  together  in  a  league 
for  the  defence  of  Italian  freedom.  ^The  Venetians  are  arming 
and  pressing  the  pope  to  do  the  same,'  reports  Clerk  to  Wolsey  on 
19  March.  In  Sanuto's  *  Diaries,'  under  the  date  of  25  March  also, 
we  read,  '  A  letter  was  posted  to  our  envoy  ...  to  stir  up  the  pope 
to  work  for  the  peace  and  union  of  Italy,  and  we  wish  to  be  bound 
up  in  the  same  fortunes  as  his  holiness.  .  .  .'  Giberti  was 
apparently  sent  to  Venice  to  conduct  the  negotiations,'^^  and  matters 
went  as  far  as  drawing  up  the  articles  of  the  league  which 
Henry  VIII  was  invited  to  join.^^ 

But  in  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy  the  weakness  of  the 
pope's  character  made  itself  felt.  The  archbishop  of  Capua  had 
returned  after  the  battle ;  so  he  was  again  subjected  to  opposing 
influences.  Giberti  also  was  absent  for  a  time,  and  the  influence 
of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
imperialist  party.  Clement  became  convinced  that  the  safest 
course  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  ally  himself  with  the  emperor.  That 
would  at  least  save  the  states  of  the  church  from  being  plundered 
by  the  ferocious  Spanish  soldiery.  Nevertheless  the  pope  was  not 
really  satisfied  with  the  imperial  alliance,  and  on  one  pretext  and 
another  delayed  its  ratification.  This  dissatisfaction  he  concealed 
at  first,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  disguise  it  when  in  June 
1525  Francis  I  was  removed  to  Spain.  Under  the  influence  of 
their  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  an  Italian  league  was  once  more 
forming.  Ludovico  Canossa,  Giberti's  intimate  friend,  was  at 
Venice  informally  negotiating  it,  Marco  Foscari,  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  was  having  daily  audiences  with  the  pope,  and  by  July 
Sessa  was  obHged   to  confess  to  the  emperor  that   he  had  been 

•■^  Lettere  di  Principi,  7  March  1526  (anonymous). 

*»  Ibid.  p.  157  (Giberti  to  the  nuncio  in  England,  16  March). 
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deceived  and  that  Giberti's  influence  over  Clement  was  as  strong 
as  ever. 

He  .  .  .  meddles  underhand  with  politics,  and  receives  all  those  who 
come  here  for  the  proposed  negotiations.  True  he  dissembles  as  much 
as  he  can,  pretending  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters,  but  I 
would  swear  to  the  contrary,  since  there  is  no  afifair,  great  or  small, 
that  the  pope  does  not  communicate  to  him,  he  being  his  only  pet 
son 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  and  during  the  autumn 
months  of  1525  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  to  win  over  the  victor 
of  Pavia.  To  the  marquis  of  Pescara  more  than  any  one  else 
Charles  V  had  owed  that  great  success,  and  he  had  at  first  acknow- 
ledged the  greatness  of  the  debt.^*^  But  the  promised  reward  had 
not  been  forthcoming.^^  Yet  Pescara  was  often  involved  in  private 
debt  through  his  attempts  to  supply  the  imperial  troops  with  bare 
necessaries,  and  his  deep  discontent  was  evident  to  the  acute 
chancellor  of  Milan,  Girolamo  Morone.  The  idea  of  winning  him 
to  the  imperial  side  with  the  oifer  of  the  commandership-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  league  and  the  crown  of  Naples  seems  to  have 
emanated  from  Morone,*^^  but  was  approved  of  by  the  pope.  It  is 
extraordinary  to  find  Giber ti  mixed  up  with  a  scheme  which  was 
not  only  wild  and  hopeless  from  the  beginning — for  Pescara  was 
a  Spaniard  by  family,  tradition,  and  training,  if  not  by  place  of 
birth — but  was  an  attempt  against  the  honour  of  the  husband  of 
his  friend  Vittoria  Colonna.  Yet  Giber  ti  not  only  wrote  in  the 
pope's  name  to  Pescara,  confirming  Morone's  promises,  but  Mente- 
buena,  Giberti's  confidential  servant,  was  despatched  to  give  this 
confirmation  in  person.  Gregorovius  says  that  Giber  ti  was  against 
the  plot  at  first  and  warned  the  pope,  but  that  afterwards  he  took 
it  up  eagerly. 

Even  after  the  plot  had  been*  betrayed  to  the  emperor  by 
Pescara  himself,  and  the  pope's  cabals  stood  revealed,  Clement  did 
not  boldly  and  openly  espouse  the  Italian  cause.  He  believed  that 
delay  would  be  to  his  advantage,  for  it  would  enable  him  to  see  the 
issue  of  affairs  between  the  emperor  and  the  Most  Christian  king. 
Yet  in  reality  the  effective  help  of  France  could  only  have  been 
expected  when  it  had  something  to  gain,  and  the  pope  did  not 
meet  his  ally  generously.  So  missions  and  counter-missions  still 
went  on,  and  the  emperor  spared  no  effort  to  win  the  alliance  of 

^»  See  also  in  Sanuto,  I  Diarii,  21  Aug.  1526,  Andrea  Navagero  to  the  council  of 
ten. 

^  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colorma,  p.  27  (Charles  V  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  26  March 
1525). 

"  Ibid.  p.  29  (Vittoria  Colonna  to  Charles  V,  1  May  1525). 

'^-  Morone's  motives  were  patriotic.  See  Villari's  Niccolo  MachiavelU  e  stioi  Tempiy 
ill.  295. 
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the  pope,  which  must  always  be  financially  important  to  any 
sovereign.  When  the  emperor's  concessions  failed  to  satisfy 
Clement,  Don  Miguel  de  Herrera  asked  for  two  months'  delay,  in 
order  that  Charles  might  be  further  consulted.  Clement  granted 
it,  though  by  so  doing  he  prevented  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
league  and  spoilt  all  the  patriotic  plans.  For  the  emperor's  army 
was  destitute  of  money,  Pescara  was  dead  and  De  Leyva  seriously 
ill,  while  the  allies  could  have  soon  taken  the  field.^^  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  what  view  Giberti  took  of  this  delay,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  at  any  rate  pressed  home  to  France  the  unwelcome  truth 
that  no  Italian  league  would  help  it ;  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
was  signed  on  13  Jan.  1526,  the  pope  evidently  foreseeing  and 
encouraging  its  repudiation  from  the  first.^* 

The  Italian  league  of  1525  could  now  become  the  European 
league  of  1526,  which  on  22  May  was  signed  at  Cognac.  The 
European  league  Clement  was  not  afraid  to  join,  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  in  reality  its  European  character  gave  it 
any  increase  of  strength.  For  once  the  pope  acted  too  precipi- 
tately. The  holy  league  of  Cognac  was  formed  without  proper 
guarantees  that  its  members  would  observe  their  promises.  Yet 
this  precipitate  action  was  forced  on  the  pope ;  for  Morone's 
treason  and  the  emperor's  assertion  of  Sforza's  complicity  had 
given  the  imperialists  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  duchy.  Francesco 
Sforza  was  holding  out  gallantly  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  to 
relieve  him  speedily  was  a  primary  necessity  of  the  war.  What 
really  happened  was  that  the  league  of  1526  was  for  all  the 
purposes  of  actual  warfare  a  purely  Italian  league,  whose  main 
strength  lay  in  the  pope  and  Venice,  while  the  European  members 
gave  it  no  real  increase  of  strength,  but  only  served  to  feed  delusive 
hopes. 

The  final  effort  for  Italian  independence  was  begun  with  bright 
hopes  and  much  fervour.  There  was  a  strong  popular  feeling 
against  the  imperialist  troops,  whom  Machiavelli  calls  *  beasts 
who  have  only  the  faces  and  voices  of  men.'  In  June  the  people 
of  Piedmont  even  rose  and  destroyed  a  whole  company .^^  Yet 
the  effort  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Not  only  did  the  great 
powers  fail  the  league,  but  even  as  regards  the  Italian  states 
much  was  defective.  There  was  a  paucity  of  great  leaders.  The 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  contingent,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  excessive  caution,  which  some  called  pusillanimity. 
He  bore  also  ill-will  to  the  house  of  Medici.  Francesco  Guicciar- 
dini's  plans  showed  a  real  comprehension  of  affairs,  but  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  army  and  despised  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  as  a 

^^  Mendoza  to  Charles  V,  28  June. 

"  Gayangos,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  iv.  pt.  1,  20,  gives  the  letter 
Clement  himself  proving  this. 
"  Baumgarten,  ii.  ii.  p.  505. 
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*  man  of  law.'  Cardinal  Trivulzio  had  a  good  name  and  won  some 
decided  successes,  but  his  army  was  an  instrument  which  broke  in 
his  hand.  The  leaders  with  the  most  brilliant  military  qualities 
were  Eenzo  da  Ceri  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and  the  latter  died  at 
the  critical  moment.  The  league  suffered,  as  all  confederations 
between  states  theoretically  equal  must  suffer,  from  lack  of  unity. 
Each  member  provided  with  its  own  contingent  of  troops  its  own 
captain.  Guicciardini  realised  the  urgent  need  of  a  speedy 
decisive  stroke  which  should  save  the  citadel  of  Milan  and 
encourage  France  and  England  to  be  more  than  nominal  allies. 
Giberti  too  realised  this,  and  also  the  importance  of  the  schemes 
to  detach  Genoa  from  the  imperial  side/'^  Both  these  great 
successes  were  within  reach,  and  both  failed  through  the  fault  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino.  Finally  he  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the 
onward  march  of  Frundsberg's  troop,  and  he  did  not  press  on  to 
save  Kome  from  the  attack  of  Bourbon,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disorders  which  followed  the  first  horrors  of  the  sack.  The 
one  excuse  which  can  be  made  by  his  defenders  for  some  of  these 
acts  of  excessive  caution  lies  in  the  character  of  the  troops  of  the 
league.  There  were  very  few  regular  troops,  and  the  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers  led  by  captains  of  adventure  had  imitated  the 
cruelty  and  insubordination  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  and  were 
deficient  in  the  *  true  courage  born  of  sentiment.' 

The  secret  correspondence  of  Giberti  and  Cardinal  Trivulzio  in 
1527  is  full  of  the  groans  of  the  latter  over  the  disorder  and  mutiny 
in  his  camp.  Their  behaviour  was  naturally  rendered  worse  by 
the  irregularity  of  their  pay.  Moreover  the  towns  had  lost  their 
military  spirit.  Florence  grumbled  at  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and 
in  Eome  there  were  nearly  30,000  able-bodied  men  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  Bourbon's  troops,  yet  no  stand  was  made  on  the 
bridges  which  connected  the  Trastevere  and  the  city.  The  great- 
ness of  the  cause  at  stake  was  only  understood  by  a  few.  There 
was  no  Italy  to  grasp  the  idea.  Venice  realised  it,  for  the 
Venetians  were  always  *  the  best  Italians '  of  that  age,  and  Giberti 
fully  realised  it.  '  This  war,'  he  writes  to  the  bishop  of  VeruH,  on 
10  June  1526,  *  is  not  for  a  point  of  honour,  or  for  vengeance,  or  for 
the  safety  of  one  city,  but  it  concerns  the  well-being  or  the 
perpetual  servitude  of  all  Italy,'  In  this  struggle  *  posterity  will 
be  envious  that  it  was  not  born  in  these  times,  to  be  sharers  and 
spectators  of  so  great  a  good.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  element  of  weakness  in  the 
league  was  the  character  of  the  pope  himself,  and  the  faint-hearted- 
ness  and  vacillation  he  showed  at  critical  moments.  When  Ugo  da 
Moncada  was  sent  on  his  mission  by  the  emperor  in  the  June  of 
1526,  the  most  favourable  offers  could  not  induce  Clement  to  play 

*«  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  184  (Giberti  to  M.  Capino,  5  June  1526). 
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false  to  his  confederates.  He  remained  firm,  and  Moncada  left 
Eome  bent  on  vengeance.  But  a  crushing  blow  was  dealt  to 
Clement's  new-born  fervour  by  the  capitulation  of  the  citadel  of 
Milan  on  24  July  1526.  A  letter  of  Kaince,  the  secretary  to  the 
French  embassy  in  Kome,  gives  us  a  description  of  the  dismay  of 
the  pope  and  his  ministers,  whom  he  describes  as  *  more  dead  than 
alive.' 

I  was  yesterday  with  his  holiness  (he  writes),  and  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  so  bewildered,  vexed,  and  troubled  as  he  was.  He  is 
half  ill  with  dissatisfaction.  .  .  .  You  will  not  believe,  monseigneur,  what 
is  being  said  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  Curia  about  our  behaviour  till 
now,  and  the  way  we  have  drawn  back. 

Gradually  the  unpalatable  truth  came  home  to  Clement  that 
all  France  and  England  meant  to  give  was  empty  words.  More- 
over the  new  war  taxes  had  roused  disaffection  among  the  populace. 
The  condition  of  Kome  became  daily  more  alarming,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Colonnesi,  arming  in  their  castles,  more  suspicious. 
Clement  and  Giberti  saw  only  too  clearly  the  dangers  of  their 
situation.  Giberti's  letters  to  Wolsey  and  to  the  nuncio  in  France 
became  daily  more  urgent,  till,  as  Gregorovius  says,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  spirited  appeals  were  written  by  a  priest.  The 
pope  even  gave  up  at  last  an  integral  part  of  his  scheme — namely, 
the  investiture  of  Sforza  in  Milan,  and  secretly  offered  it  to 
Francis.  *  We  have  gone  to  the  republic  of  Plato  for  counsel,' 
confessed  Giberti,  *  and  having  wished  to  free  Italy,  we  have 
become  instead  slaves  with  her ;  nor  is  there  any  remedy,  except  to 
yield  to  the  king  the  thing  he  desires.' 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Venetians  made  it  impossible  for  Francis 
to  venture  to  accept  the  offer,  and  Clement  became  reluctantly  con- 
vinced that  help  would  not  arrive  in  time  from  either  France  or 
England.  As  early  as  24  June  1526  Alberto  Pio  had  foreseen  the 
plot  of  the  imperialists  with  the  discontented  Colonna,  which  was 
now  carried  out,  as  there  seems  little  doubt  to  believe,  with  the 
consent  of  Charles  V."  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  pope,  over- 
whelmed by  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  in  his  path,  listened  to 
the  insidious  promises  of  Ugo  da  Moncada  and  made  the  truce  of 
22  Aug.  In  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril  he  disarmed  himself 
and  left  himself  open  to  the  mercy  of  his  hereditary  foe.  But  if 
the  pope's  judgment  had  fled  before  the  rush  of  events  the  charge 
cannot  be  brought  against  Giberti,  for  we  know  that  he  did  his 
utmost  to  prevent  the  signing  of  the  truce.  How  utterly  Eome  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  treacherous  enemy,  and  how  entirely  unexpected 
was  the  attack  of  the  Colonnesi  which  followed  on  20  Sept.,  we 
realise  when  we  read  the  private   correspondence   of  the   time. 

«^  Molini,  Documenti  di  Storia  d'  Italia,  i.  262  (Albert!  Pio  to  Francis  I). 
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Oirolamo  Negri,  writing  on  24  Oct.  1526  to  Messer  Marcantonio 
Micheli,  describes  how,  when  he  was  dressing  in  the  morning, 
shouts  were  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  Colonnesi  had 
taken  the  gate  of  St.  John  and  were  come  to  Rome  with  hostile 
intent.  He  could  not  believe  the  news,  because  he  knew  of  the 
truce  concluded  only  fifteen  days  before,  which  had  led  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  papal  troops  from  Spoleto.  To  find  out  the  truth  he 
set  off  to  the  palace  at  once,  and,  while  he  was  waiting  in  the 
datary's  rooms,  one  messenger  after  another  hurried  up,  each 
bearing  worse  news  than  his  predecessor.  He  describes  how  the 
bewildered  pope  at  last  took  refuge  in  St.  Angelo,  and  how  he  had 
not  gone  half  an  hour  when  the  enemy's  shouts  were  heard  and 
the  sack  of  the  palace  began.  The  datary,  he  says,  had  saved  a 
good  deal  of  his  property  by  removing  it  to  the  castle,  yet  he  lost 
many  valuables,  and  600  ducats'  worth  of  his  beautiful  porcelain 
was  broken.  He  saw  Giberti's  secretary,  Berni,  trying  to  carry 
away  a  mass  of  his  correspondence  till  shouts  alarmed  him  into 
abandoning  his  task.  Fortunately  the  plunderers  were  dri\  en  back 
from  the  Vatican  library .*^^  No  one  responded  to  the  pope's  call  to 
arms.  The  nobles  fled,  and  the  people  did  not  even  close  their 
shops.  It  was  a  private  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  Colonna, 
they  said,  and  they  felt  no  call  to  interfere.  So,  as  St.  Angelo  was 
not  provisioned  for  a  siege,  Clement  was  driven  to  make  with 
Moncada  on  21  Sept.  an  eight  months'  truce,  promising  to  pardon 
the  Colonna  and  to  recall  his  troops  from  Lombardy. 

Giberti's  position  during  this  most  perplexing  time  is  far  from 
clear.  He  was  apparently  against  the  truce  of  21  Sept.,^^  which,  even 
though  its  terms  were  not  kept,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  reputation  of 
the  league,  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  urgent  representations  that 
the  pope  broke  it  by  reassembling  troops  and  attacking  the  Colonna 
castles.  It  is  true  that  the  truce  on  the  imperialist  side  was  pro- 
bably the  hollowest  pretence,  and  that  nothing  could  have  now 
stopped  the  march  of  Bourbon  on  Rome.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Giberti  any  more  than  any  one  else  in  Rome  at  that  time 
realised  the  ultimate  destination  of  Bourbon,  and  it  was  madness 
on  the  part  of  Clement  to  break  the  truce  without  making  every 
possible  effort  to  consolidate  his  position.  Our  estimate  of  Giberti 
as  a  politician  must  depend  on  whether  we  believe  that  he  was 
setting  before  the  papacy  a  possible  or  an  impossible  task.  The 
weaknesses  in  the  imperial  position  at  this  time  were  certainly 
glaring.  There  was  mutiny  and  riot  in  Milan,  Bourbon's  com- 
missariat difficulties  were  immense,  and  Frundsberg's  troop 
entered  Italy  without  artillery,  '  in  hunger  and  utter  destitution,' 
and  could  not  have  engaged  the  Black  Bands  under  Giovanni  de' 

^  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  234. 

"  Oldoino  in  app.  to  Vita  di  Pomimo  Colonna. 
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Medici  and  reached  Piacenza  in  safety  without  aid  both  in  artillery 
and  money  from  Alfonso  d'Este.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  fatal 
private  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  rankling  dis- 
content of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  failed  to  use  any  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, the  victory  of  the  league  might  have  been  possible.  If 
this  overestimate  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  duke  of 
Urbino  injures  Giberti's  reputation  for  political  acumen,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  war  was  looked  upon  as  a  last  effort  for 
Italian  independence,  and  that  it  is  nobler  to  fail  in  some  causes 
than  to  succeed  in  others. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  lay  in  the  pope's  own  charac- 
ter. Clement's  desire  for  peace,  always  forming  a  sort  of  background 
to  his  thoughts,  grew  stronger  when  the  viceroy  moved  towards 
Naples  and  war  began  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  In  his  secret 
correspondence  with  Cardinal  Trivulzio,  which  went  on  all  the 
spring  of  1727,  Giberti  is  obliged  to  explain  more  than  once  how 
the  pope  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  to  continue  negotiations, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  warns  the  papal  lieutenant  that  no 
negotiations  must  make  him  relax  his  warlike  measures. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  far  Giberti  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
pope  at  this  time,  and  how  far  he  is  trying  vainly  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  Clement  not  to  yield  to  his  fears;  probably  the 
latter,  for  he  expresses  himself  very  bitterly  on  the  subject  of  the 
*  slavery — peace  they  call  it — proposed  by  the  viceroy,'  and  says  it  is 
mere  '  arrogance,  impudence,  and  injustice '  on  his  part  to  propose 
such  terms.  When  at  the  end  of  January  an  armistice  for  eight 
days  was  arranged  between  Clement  and  Lannoy,  Giberti  bent  all 
his  efforts  to  urging  Trivulzio  not  to  trust  to  any  armistice,  but  to 
use  the  interval  as  far  as  possible  to  strengthen  his  position.  He 
wants  '  some  good  blow  struck.'  The  whole  tone  of  his  letters 
breathes  war  and  not  peace.  Perez,  writing  to  the  emperor  on 
10  Jan.,  says  that  the  datary  was  not  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion of  three  which  was  arranging  the  terms  of  peace,  and  this 
fact  alone  indicates  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  it.  Certainly  all 
that  man  could  do  Giberti  did.  He  wore  himself  out  with  com- 
missariat details,  with  letters  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to 
the  generals,  with  attempts  to  keep  the  timid  pope  in  tolerable  spirits. 
It  seems  as  if  he  was  pacifying  the  pope  with  the  idea  of  peace 
while  doing  his  utmost  to  force  his  hand  by  some  decisive  military 
success,  which  should  animate  him  to  refuse  any  peace  on  terms 
not]  honourable  and  advantageous  to  Italy.  *  Only  by  successful 
war,'  he  urges  again  and  again  on  Trivulzio,  'can  we  obtain  peace.' 
But  in  spite  of  the  signal  success  which  attended  the  first  efforts  of 
the  papal  army  and  fleet  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  representations  of  France,  Venice,  and  Giberti, 
the  news  of  the  starvation  in  the  papal  camp  and  the  arrival  of 
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Langes  from  France  without  the  promised  subsidy  threw  the  pope 
oncG  more  into  what  Giberti  calls  *  the  most  unhappy  frame  of 
mind,'  and  on  15  March  Clement  signed  an  armistice  for  eight 
months.  It  was,  apparently,  to  try  to  prevent  this  armistice  that 
Giberti  induced  his  secretary,  Francesco  Berni,  to  write  his  scathing 
'  Sonetto  deir  Accordo,'  ^^  and  to  fasten  it  on  Pasquin's  statue, 
whence  in  the  early  morning  Giberti  himself  removed  it  to  show  to 
the  pope.^^  The  incident  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  power- 
ful influence  exerted  by  the  taunts  of  the  populace  of  Eome.  Perez 
at  any  rate  thought  that  the  pope  was  really  obliged  to  accept  the 
armistice,  for  if  the  viceroy  had  not  consented  to  it  the  pope's 
army  would  actually  have  died  of  starvation.^^ 

Once  more  Clement  trusted  imperialist  promises,  in  spite  of  his 
previous  experiences  at  the  hands  of  Vespasiano,  Colonna,  and 
Moncada.     Berni's  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Non  vedi  tu,  o  non  odi,  o  non  senti, 
Che  coster  voglion  teco  far  1'  accordo, 
Per  istiacciarli  il  capo  come  al  tordo 
Coi  lor  prefati  antichi  trattamenti  ?  ^^ 

The  fact  that  the  viceroy  came  in  person  to  Eome  on  25  March  to 
sign  the  articles  of  peace  fully  satisfied  Clement  as  to  his  honesty. 
The  only  apparent  cause  for  anxiety  lay  in  the  attitude  of  Bourbon 
and  the  landsknechts.  It  will  be  impossible  ever  to  decide  now 
what  was  the  real  view  of  the  armistice  taken  by  Charles  V,  the 
viceroy,  and  Bourbon.  Did  Charles  V  intend  Bourbon  to  obey  the 
articles  which  had  been  signed  in  Eome,  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  Clement  had  disarmed  himself,  or  did  he  approve  and  perhaps 
secretly  instigate  his  general's  march  on  Eome  in  defiance  of 
them  ?  Would  Bourbon  have  been  loyal  to  the  truce  if  the  attitude 
of  his  troops  had  been  different,  and  did  he  merely  hope  to  strike 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  pope  and  his  ministers,  and  thus 
extort  from  them  the  pay  for  his  men,  not  imagining  that  the  papal 
commander  would  refuse  to  treat  and  that  Eome  would  stand  an 
assault  ?  Was  the  viceroy  honestly  desirous  that  Bourbon  should 
sign  the  articles  of  truce,  or  did  he  secretly  encourage  him  in 
his  rebellious  attitude  ?  It  certainly  looks  most  like  a  nefarious 
plot,  for  the  demands  of  Bourbon  rose  steadily  until  the  sum 
demanded  was  one  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  pope  to  raise 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  But  on  this  occasion  the  pope's  suspicions 
were   slow   to  rouse.     One  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 

^"  The  sonnet  beginning,  •  Pu6  fare  il  ciel  pero  papa  Chiraenti.'  Bimc,  Poesi& 
Latine,  &c.  p.  50  (race.  Virgili). 

■'I  Virgili,  Life  of  Berni,  p.  169. 

"  Gayangos,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  vol.  iii.  (7  and  8  April  1527). 

"  Ballerini  thinks  this  sonnet  refers  to  the  truce  of  22  Aug.,  but  Virgili  shows  that 
it  must  be  a  truce  made  after  the  first  sack  and  before  some  other  great  calamity 
(p.  169). 
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reader  of  Giberti's  secret  correspondence  with  Trivulzio ''''  is  the 
fatal  security  in  which  Eome  is  wrapped  on  the  brink  of  the  most 
terrible  calamity  it  has  ever  experienced.  Knowing  the  event  we 
see  the  significance  of  the  brief  references  in  most  letters  to  the 
landsknechts  under  Bourbon.  '  The  landsknechts  have  moved  .  .  .' 
*  It  is  not  known  whether  they  will  take  the  way  of  Tuscany  or  of 
the  Eomagna.'  So  her  fate  with  relentless  foot  draws  day  by  day 
nearer  Kome,  till  at  last  even  Clement  saw  that  the  armistice  had 
been  a  farce  and  that  measures  of  defence  must  be  taken.  Still 
he  did  not  dream  of  a  sack,  ready  as  he  usually  was  to  despair, 
for  he  forbade  the  removal  of  merchandise  by  the  Tiber,  and 
goods  from  Florence  were  still  pouring  into  Eome  for  safety. 

Eenzo  da  Ceri  had  proved  himself  a  brave  and  capable  soldier 
at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  to  him  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
entrusted.  It  ought  to  have  been  possible  to  defend  the  city  with 
success  against  the  enemy  destitute  of  artillery  and  half-starving, 
but  the  trained  troops  were  few  and  the  citizens  apathetic,  and  they 
committed  a  fatal  blunder  in  refusing  permission  to  Eenzo  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  So  Eenzo's  utmost 
efforts  proved  of  no  avail,  and  on  6  May  the  landsknechts  entered 
Eome,  deprived  by  their  general's  death  in  the  moment  of  assault  of 
any  check  on  their  ferocity  and  lust  for  plunder. 

On  the  horrors  of  that  sack  we  need  not  dwell.  They  are  fully 
described  in  the  despatch  of  an  eye-witness,  Francesco  de  Salazar, 
to  the  high  chancellor  of  Charles  V,  Mercurino  di  Gattinara,  written 
on  18  May.  In  Eome,  the  sacred  city,  no  masses  were  sung,  and 
since  the  sack  began  no  bells  or  clocks  had  been  heard.  It  was  like 
a  city  in  a  ghastly  dream.  Neither  age  nor  sex  nor  rank  was 
spared  ;  neither  were  men  like  St.  Gaetano  da  Thiene  saved  from 
torture  by  their  sanctity,  nor  the  proud  Eoman  ladies,  nor  nuns  nor 
children  of  twelve  years  old  from  worse  than  death.  Fathers  slew 
their  daughters  out  of  compassion ;  mothers  tore  out  their  own 
eyes.  '  The  atrocities  committed  surpass  all  bounds  and  cannot 
be  described.'  '  So  narrow  was  the  pope's  escape  that  had  he 
tarried  for  three  creeds  more  he  would  have  been  taken  prisoner 
within  his  own  palace.'  A  few  cardinals,  the  datary,  and  others 
escaped  with  the  pope  to  St.  Angelo,  and  when  at  length  all  hope 
of  relief  from  the  duke  of  Urbino  was  given  up,  and  Clement  signed 
articles  of  capitulation,  Giberti  was  one  of  the'  hostages  for  their 
fulfilment.  They  were  taken  to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Colonna, 
who  had  arrived  in  Eome  five  or  six  days  after  the  sack  began. 
Twice  the  soldiery,  infuriated  by  the  pope's  procrastination,  broke 
into  the  palace  and  carried  off  the  hostages,  the  first  time  to  parade 
them  with  every  possible  mark  of  indignity  through  the  streets,  the 
next  to  erect  gibbets  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore  and  to  threaten  them 

^*  Edited  by  the  marquis  of  Gualterio,  1845. 
VOL.    XVIII. — NO.    LXIX.  « 
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with  instant  death  if  they  did  not  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  their 
treasure. 

During  all  this  time  of  imminent  peril  to  his  own  life  Giberti 
did  not  forget  his  friend  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  other  members  of  the  new  order  of  Theatines  on  the 
Pincian,  at  that  time  an  absolutely  deserted  spot.  He  knew  that 
the  strict  rules  of  the  new  order  forbade  them  to  make  any  effort 
to  obtain  contributions  for  their  daily  support,  and  that  in  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  Kome  those  who  usually  gave  them 
alms  would  be  likely  to  forget  them.  So  he  arranged  for  their 
support. 

At  length  Cardinal  Colonna  grew  so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  hostages,  and  was  so  strongly  besought  on  Giberti' s  behalf  by 
Vittoria  Colonna,  that  at  the  end  of  November  he  connived  at  their 
escape,  which  they  effected  by  creeping  through  a  ventilating  shaft 
while  their  guards  slept  a  drunken  sleep.  The  sack  of  Eome  is  the 
dividing  line  in  the  career  of  Giberti.  As  soon  as  the  pope  had 
escaped  to  Viterbo  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  diocese  of  Verona,  which  he  had  held  since  1524.  Perhaps  he 
felt  that  nothing  but  an  imperial  alliance  was  possible  now,  and 
that  he  was  too  deeply  distrusted  by  the  emperor  to  bring  anything 
but  harm  to  the  pope  if  he  was  still  admitted  to  his  counsels.  He 
must  have  felt  hopeless  for  the  Italian  cause,  and  according  to  his 
own  account  he  had  always  been  reluctant  to  be  drawn  away  from 
his  episcopal  duties  by  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation. 

If  the  sack  of  Eome  settled  the  question  of  Italian  independ- 
ence, and  also  the  position  of  the  papacy  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  also  settled  the  fate  of  the  divorce  question  in  England,  and  thus 
entailed  the  most  momentous  consequences.  Ever  since  his  visit 
to  England  in  1522  Giberti  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  both 
Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey.  He  had  used  his  influence  with  Clement 
to  obtain  the  legateship  for  the  latter,  and  had  corresponded  with 
him  about  the  foundation  of  Cardinal  College  in  Oxford,  sending 
him  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Vatican  library,  that  Wolsey  might 
see  what  he  would  like  to  have  copied,  and  promising  to  try  to  find 
him  in  Italy  some  one  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  new  college. ^^ 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Giberti  ever  actually  enjoyed  any  ecclesias- 
tical emolument  in  England,  and  it  is  rather  perplexing,  considering 
his  strict  opinions  regarding  clerical  non-residence  and  reservations, 
to  find  him  writing  to  Wolsey  that  he  hopes  that,  in  consideration 
of  his  labours  in  connexion  with  Wolsey's  legateship,  the  pope  will 
confer  upon  him  the  pension  of  2,000  ducats  reserved  to  Clement 
before  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester."^^     If  this  is  the 

"  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  B.  8  no.  33. 

"^  Letters  and  Pa])ers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iii.  no.  49. 
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pension  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  Peter  Vannes  on  23  Sept.  1534," 
it  seems  clear  that  the  pope  granted  it  to  him,  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breach  between  England  and  Eome  there  was  a 
difficulty  with  Henry,  for  in  this  letter  he  talks  of  *  having  nothing 
to  hope '  *  from  the  disposition  of  the  king  or  the  intercession  of 
friends '  with  regard  to  his  *  pension.'  Nevertheless,  he  says,  he 
has  sent  his  letters  patent  to  England,  and  has,  on  the  advice  of 
Sir  Gregory  Casale,  written  to  ask  for  letters  in  his  favour  from 
France,  since  at  this  period  Henry  YHI,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  his  entire  isolation  in  Europe,  was  very  anxious  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  Francis.  Giberti's  letter  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  England  of  the  same  date  is  extant  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition,  and  in  it  he  talks  of  *  the  honesty  and  justice 
of  my  cause,'  but  there  is  no  indication  of  what  the  final  issue  of 
the  affair  was.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Giberti 
ever  openly  declared  himself  on  the  divorce  question.  He  was 
too  religious  a  man  not  to  have  thoroughly  approved  of  Clement 
VII's  long-delayed  sentence  in  Katherine's  favour.  There  is  a 
letter  from  an  English  ambassador  in  Kome  on  10  August  1530, 
very  much  injured  by  fire  and  very  illegible,  who  has  been  sound- 
ing Giberti  on  the  divorce  question,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  Giberti 
had  said.^^  There  is  a  puzzling  remark  in  one  of  Giberti's  letters  ^^ 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Brian,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  Henry  VIII's  friend  both  when  Pope  Clement  VII  was  his 
friend  and  ivhen  he  ivas  not.  It  was,  doubtless,  because  he  was 
personally  acceptable  to  the  king  that  Giberti  was  chosen  to 
accompany  Eeginald  Pole  on  his  abortive  mission  to  England  in 
1537,  when,  the  original  cause  of  the  schism  having  been  removed 
by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  was  hoped  that  a  reconciliation 
might  be  effected.  That  mission  and  its  failure  belong  to  the 
second  part  of  this  essay. 

M.  A.  TUCKEE. 

"  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  vii.  no.  1534. 

"  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  B.  13  99  b. 

'^  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xii.  no.  987. 
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Cromwell  a7td  the  Crown 
11. 

IN  the  history  of  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  Cromwell,  the  second 
act  begins  in  February  1657,  when  Sir  Christopher  Pack 
introduced  into  parliament  a  scheme  for  a  new  constitution* 
The  question  whether  the  succession  to  the  chief  magistracy 
should  be  elective  or  hereditary  now  developed  into  the  larger 
question  whether  the  head  of  the  state  should  be  a  Protector  or  a 
King.  This  portion  of  the  story  is  much  better  known  than  the 
portion  treated  in  our  former  article  (antey  vol.  xvii.  429).  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  public,  not  behind  the  scenes ;  it  is 
recorded  in  state  papers  and  authoritative  documents  such  as  the 
journals  of  parliament,  not  merely  in  private  letters  and  confidential 
despatches.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  therefore  definitely  fixed,  and 
no  new  discoveries  can  alter  its  general  features.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  incidents  of  the  drama  are  very  little  known,  many  turns  and 
changes  in  its  development  are  unexplained,  and  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  is  obscure.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  new  evi- 
dence to  make  these  details  much  clearer,  and  so  to  make  what 
happened  more  intelligible.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt 
is  made  to  collect  this  new  evidence,  in  order  to  supplement  and 
elucidate  the  accepted  story  rather  than  to  retell  it. 

The  new  evidence  available  is  derived  from  two  sources.  The 
despatches  of  Bordeaux  and  Giavarina,  the  French  and  Venetian 
ambassadors,  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  information  of  value, 
though  for  the  most  part  the  facts  they  contain  are  more  accurately 
given  by  English  authorities,  and  public  opinion  is  better  repre- 
sented by  contemporary  private  letters  than  by  the  impressions 
of  foreign  diplomatists.  The  other  source  from  which  new 
information  can  be  obtained  is  the  correspondence  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  now  amongst  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Thurloe's  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell  were  printed  by 
Birch  in  the  Thurloe  Papers,  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  rest  of 
the  correspondence  have  been  quoted  by  various  historians  of  the 
period,  but  there  remain  many  letters  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
particular  crisis  with  which  we  are  dealing  which  have  never  been 
utilised.     The  letters  in  question  were  written  to  Henry  Cromwell 
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by  five  members  of  parliament  representing  different  Irish  con- 
stituencies— viz.,  Major  Anthony  Morgan,  member  for  Wicklow  and 
Kildare  ;  Sir  John  Reynolds,  member  for  Tipperary  and  Waterford ; 
Colonel  John  Bridge  (or  rather  Bridges),  member  for  Sligo,  Ros- 
common, and  Leitrim  ;  Vincent  Gookin,  member  for  Bandon  and 
Kinsale;  and  William  Jephson,  member  for  Cork  and  Youghal. 
Their  account  of  proceedings  in  parliament  is  specially  valuable, 
as  Burton's  Diary  breaks  off  abruptly  on  20  Jan.  and  is  not 
resumed  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  letters  also  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  party  which  opposed  the 
revival  of  kingship.  The  feeling  of  the  opposition  is  also  illustrated 
by  Fleetwood's  letters,  while  those  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  Sir 
Francis  Russell  show  what  the  Protector's  own  family  and  its  friends 
thought  of  the  crisis. 

The  question  of  kingship  had  been  for  a  time  pushed  into  the 
background  by  the  excitement  about  Naylor's  case  and  the  heated 
controversies  caused  by  the  Decimation  Bill.  On  29  Jan.  1657 
that  bill  was  rejected,  and  the  attempt  of  the  major-generals  to  get 
their  power  confirmed  was  thus  defeated.  The  reaction  against 
military  rule  strengthened  the  feeling  in  favour  of  constitutional 
monarchy  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  movement  to  make 
Cromwell  king.  *  They  are  so  highly  incensed  against  the  arbetrary 
actings  of  the  Majour-Generalls,'  said  an  observer,  *  that  they  are 
greedy  of  any  powers  that  will  be  ruled  and  limited  by  law.'  ^  The 
letters  written  by  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin  during  the  early  part  of 
February  show  that  the  subject  of  kingship  was  again  occupying 
the  public  mind,  and  that  every  one  expected  it  to  be  raised  in 
parliament  and  to  be  speedily  decided.  In  one  of  these  letters 
Bordeaux  quotes  a  saying  of  Lambert's  about  the  succession  which 
sums  up  the  case  of  the  opposition,  and  shows  that  in  maintaining 
the  principle  of  election  he  was  held  to  be  actuated  by. personal 
ambition  as  well  as  public  motives.  - .  ^ 

Lambert  diet  que  la  question  n'est  pas  si  Richard,  fils  aisn6  du 
Protecteur,  ou  Jean,  c'est  son  nom,  succederont,  irais  que  il  s'agist  de 
S9avoir  si  Ton  retournera  sur  ses  pas,  ou  si  Ton  advancera  Par  le 
premier,  il  entend,  si  la  monarchie  se  restablira,  et  par  I'autre  si  la 
Republique  s'affermira.^  ^ 

In  another  letter  he  says  that  the  proposal  -to  make  Cromwell 
king  is  to  be  made  to  parhament  within  the  next  three  days. 

II  ne  se  parle  presentement  quedu  couronnement  de  M.  le  Protecteur, 
et  la  voix  publique  veut  que  dans  trois  jours  la  proposition  en  doibve 
estre  faicte  au  parlement.^ 

'  Clarice  Papers,  iii.  91.  The  letter  is  undated,  but  was  probably  written  about 
24  Feb. 

2  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  ^  Feb.  1657  (R.  0.  Transcripts). 

3  Ibid.  i«-  Feb.  1657  (the  date  seems  a  little  doubtful). 
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In  a  third  letter  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  proposal  has 
not  yet  been  made,  and  states  that  a  bill  for  the  purpose  had  been 
actually  drawn  up. 

Le  parlement  n'a  point  parle  de  la  royaute  bien  que  I'Acte  ayt  este  vu 
tout  dresse  entre  les  mains  du  fils  aisne  de  M.  le  Protecteur."* 

Bordeaux  attributed  this  delay  to  the  opposition  of  the  army, 
and  believed,  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  that  until  it  had 
been  won  over  no  further  progress  could  be  made.  He  was  there^ 
fore  somewhat  surprised  when  on  23  Feb.  1657  Sir  Christopher 
Pack  brought  forward  the  scheme  for  a  new  constitution,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  called,  the  Kemonstrance.  Unluckily  the  detached 
account  of  its  introduction  which  Bordeaux  sent  to  Brienne,  the 
French  secretary  of  state,  is  missing,  and  we  have  only  a  short 
and  less  circumstantial  letter  to  Mazarin.-^ 

Neither  the  foreign  nor  the  English  authorities  tell  us  by  whom 
this  *  Remonstrance '  was  drawn  up.  Its  authorship  remains 
obscure.  It  is  certain  that  Pack  himself  was  not  its  author,  but 
merely  the  instrument  of  others.  Another  person  had  been  pre- 
viously asked  to  introduce  it  and  had  refused.  *  I  declined,'  writes 
Whitelocke, 

the  first  delivery  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  to  Parliament,  not  liking 
several  things  in  it ;  but  Sir  Christopher  Packe,  to  gain  honour, 
presented  it,  and  then  the  Lord  Broghil,  Glyn,  I  and  others  put  it 
forward.^ 

No  doubt  it  was  the  work  of  the  two  men  whom  Whitelocke  mentions 
and  of  the  group  of  lawyers  and  politicians  who  argued  so  strongly 
before  Cromwell  about  the  advantages  of  kingship. 

Two  of  Henry  Cromwell's  correspondents  give  accounts  of  the 
debate  which  followed  Pack's  motion.  Major  Anthony  Morgan 
writes  :  ^ 

*  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  ^^/^^^  1657. 

*  '  La  derniere  lettre  que  je  me  donnay  I'honneur  d'escrire  a  V*"  £«=%  ne  luy  repre- 
sentoit  pas  la  royaute  de  M'  le  Protecteur  si  proche  qu'elle  paroist.  C'estoit  lors, 
ropinion  commune  que  les  officiers  de  I'arm^e  s'y  estans  declares  contraires  dans  una 
Assemblee  qu'ils  avoint  faicte,  que  la  Proposition  se  remettroit  a  un  autre  temps.  II 
luy  avoit  d'ailleurs  este  escrit  quelques  lettres  par  ceux  qui  appuyent  son  Party  dans 
les  Provinces,  contre  le  changem.ent  de  Gouvernement. 

'  Toutes  ces  oppositions  n'ont  pas  empeche  que  I'un  des  bourgeois  de  Londres 
n'ayt  fait  I'ouverture  dont  le  duplicata  de  ma  lettre  a  M--  le  C'«  de  Brienne  informera 
V'^  Ece  particuli^rement.  La  forme  en  laquelle  eeste  Proposition  est  conceue  fait 
veoir  que  M'  le  Protecteur  ne  veut  pas  que  le  Parlement  luy  d6f^re  par  un  Acte  la 
Couronne,  mais  qu'il  le  prie  de  la  prendre,  afin  que  ne  la  tenant  point  du  Parlement,  il 
n'ayt  pas  droit  de  luy  oster,  ou  aux  siens  '  (Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  f^y^cH  1657). 

«  Memorials,  ed.  1853,  iv.  289.  Ludlow  also  names  Broghil  and  Glyn  as  seconding 
Pack's  motion  {Memoirs,  ed.  1894,  ii.  22). 

'  Morgan  to  Henry  Cromwell,  24  Feb.  1656,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  294. 
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Sir  Christopher  Pack  offered  this  paper  to  the  house.  The  whole 
debate  reflected  upon  him.  In  the  question  whether  it  should  be 
admitted  or  not  he  was  well  backed,  but  gave  some  advantage  against 
himselfe  by  privatly  confessing  to  one  satte  by  him  that  he  had  never 
read  it,  who  charged  him  publiquely  with  it  in  the  house.®  Sydnam 
moved  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  find  out  the  contrivers  of 
this  remonstrance.  Captain  Baines  moved  he  might  be  called  to  the 
barr.^  Many  arraigned  him,  but  upon  the  question  whether  it  should 
be  read  or  not  the  house  devided;  144  were  for  it,  54  against  it. 
This  day  wee  contended  hard  about  the  manner  of  considering  the  paper, 
and  resolved  to-morrow  morning  to  read  it  by  parts.  Lord  Lambert  is 
violently  against  it.  Desborow,  Sidnam,  Lord  Deputy,  Strickland, 
Pickering,  and  some  others  of  the  counsell  are  against  it.  Lord  President 
Lawrance,  Philip  Jones,  Mountegue,  Sir  Charles  Wolsly,  Lord  Fines, 
Skippon,  Thurlow  are  highly  for  it.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  is  head  of  the 
country  party  for  it.  Sir  William  Strickland  against  it.  All  the  long 
robe  are  keenly  for  it.  The  Irish  all  for  it  but  Cooper,  Huson, 
and  Sanky.    All  the  Yorkshiremen  are  against  it  but  Charles  Howard. 

Very  similar  to  Morgan's  account  is  that  given  by  Jephson, 
The  latter,  however,  has  rather  more  to  say  about  the  opposition. 

There  was  yesterday  brought  into  the  parUament  [by  Sir  Christopher 
Pack]  an  humble  addresse  to  his  highnesse  desiring  him  to  accept  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  to  declare  his  successour,  and  to  constitute  another 
house  of  parliament,  not  exceeding  seventy,  nor  under  forty,  and  several! 
other  things  touching  the  priviledg  of  parliaments,  and  libertye  of  the 
subject.  It  beeing  ghuest  what  this  meant,  'twas  debated  till  3  in  the 
afternoone,  before  it  could  bee  brought  to  a  question  for  reading  of  it ; 
but  then  there  was  to  the  vote  144  in  the  affirmative,  and  but  54 
in  the  negative,  and  yet  they  held  us  out  untill  six  at  night  before  it  could 
bee  resolv'd  to  resume  it  this  daye  :  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
whole  morning  spent  in  debate  upon  the  businesse  in  generall,  and  a 
motion  to  bring  it  into  a  grand  committee  (which  wee  had  felt  the  smart 
of  in  the  last  parliament)  but  at  length  resolved  to  be  debated  in  parts  in 
the  house.  402  [  ]and   1111    [Lambert]  are  the  fierce  sticklers 

against  it.  The  more  then  ordinary  opposition  of  the  latter*  upon 
pretences  47  :  46  :  11 :  12:6:  31 :  162  :  72  :  25  :  43  :  [of  religion]  which 
most  men  think  him  not  much  guilty  of,  I  thinke  drives  on  the  businesse 
the  faster.  1,400  [Fleetwood],  and  162  :  9  :  43  :  10 :  23  :  38  :  50  :  18  :  7  : 
[Gen.  Desbro]  speake  against  it,  but  calmlye.  Those  I  wrote  in  my  last 
continue  firme,  310  [the  army  ?]  and  1306  [the  officers  ?]  pretty  equally 
divided.  In  fine,  my  Lord,  in  probabilitye  of  humane  reason,  wee  are 
in  good  hopes  of  a  settlement  amongst  ourselves.^  ^ 

**  Colonel  Packer,  in  a  speech  on  9  Feb.  1659,  thus  described  Pack  and  his  recep- 
tion :  '  A  gentleman  came  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  ...  He  said  he  had  found,  by 
Providence,  a  paper ;  I  know  not  where.  The  poor  gentleman  was  tossed  from  place 
to  place,  down  almost  as  far  as  the  bar,  and  then  he  was  brought  up  again. 
Providence  ordered  it  was  brought  him  to  his  place  near  the  bar '  (Burton's  Diari/j 
iii.  160). 

«  Compare  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  ii.  22.     Baines  was  member  for  Leeds. 

"  William  Jephson,  24  Feb.  1656,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  290. 
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The  part  played  by  Lambert  as  leader  of  the  opposition  is 
further  illustrated  by  other  authorities.  *  Larubert  will,  if  it  can 
be  done,  put  the  army  in  a  ferment,'  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry 
Cromwell.' '  Giavarina,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech  against  Pack's  motion,  and  probably  represents 
his  line  of  argument  fairly  enough.  He  tells  us  also  that  one  of 
Lambert's  followers,  viz.  Luke  Eobinson,  one  of  the  members  for 
Yorkshire,  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Pack's  paper  should  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.^^  Fleetwood,  as  became  a  man  so 
closely  related  to  the  Protector,  was  much  more  moderate  in  his 
opposition  than  Lambert.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell  he  insisted 
as  much  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  proposal  at  the  particular 
moment  as  on  objections  of  principle. 

That  when  Charles  Stuart  is  in  preparation  with  a  considerable  army 
to  transporte  himselfe  into  England  men's  minds  should  now  again 
divide  about  government,  the  which,  though  never  so  good  in  its  selfe,  will 
aske  time  to  gaine  men's  satisfaction,  and  therefore  I  doubt  t'will  prove 
the  more  unseasonable,  because  some  things  in  it  have  bine  against  our 
latter  engagements  and  resolutions.  The  only  hopes  of  honnest  men  is 
that  the  Lord  will  so  manage  his  highnes'  hart  in  this  busines  ;  who 
wee  know  hath  bine  a  man  of  great  prayer  and  faith,  and  to  whom  the 
Lord  hath  given  much  of  his  councell  in  darke  cases,  and  I  trust  will  still 
owne  him  with  a  more  then  ordinary  presence  of  his  at  this  time.^^ 

To  return  to  the  history  of  Pack's  *  Remonstrance.'  All  that 
was  decided  on  the  first  day  was  that  it  should  be  read.  In  the 
only  division  which  took  place  on  the  subject,  the  tellers  for  the 
proposal  were  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Colonel  Fitzjames ;  those 
against  it,  Colonel  Sydenham  and  Luke  Eobinson. 

The  debate  of  the  second  day,  Tuesday  24  Feb.,  was  as  long  and 
as  inconclusive  as  that  of  the  first.  Apparently  even  those  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  found  some  difficulty  in  supporting 
the  revival  of  a  second  chamber. 

The  busines  (wrote  Sir  John  Reynolds)  is  so  raw  at  present  as  it  will 
endure  onely  gentle  handling  ;  the  other  house  or  ballance  goes  heavily 
on ;  that  of  [a]  single  person  is  greately  approved  in  the  company  attending 
it,  being  liberty  and  property  regulated  and  secured.^'' 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  opposition. 

The  disingenious  [sic]  of  some  men  professing  higher  principles  is 
such  that  although  we  have  the  major  vote  nothing  can  be  concluded, 
not  so  much  in  two  dayes  debate  as  to  debate  it  in  the  house  and  not  in 
a  grand  committee. 

"  Thurloe,  vi.  74. 

^^  He  said  '  che  bisognava  lacerarla  e  farla  dar  al  fuoco  per  mano  di  publico 
carnefice.'    Giavarina,  Venetian  Transcripts,  ~^^~^ . 

"  Fleetwood  to  Henry  Cromwell,  4  Feb.  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  274. 
"  Reynolds  to  Henry  Cromwell,  24  Feb.  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  296. 
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The  immediate  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  bill  should 
be  debated  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  and  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  the  paper  should  be  read  to-morrow  morning  in  parts, 
beginning  with  the  first  article  after  the  preamble.  In  the  only 
division  which  took  place  the  tellers  for  the  minority,  which 
numbered  only  forty-four  members,  were  Lambert  and  Walter 
Strickland,  while  the  majority  numbered  100  and  its  tellers  were 
Sir  Kichard  Onslow  and  Colonel  Philip  Jones.^-^ 

On  the  third  day,  Wednesday  25  Feb.,  the  question  debated 
was  whether  the  Remonstrance  should  be  considered  in  a  grand 
committee  or  in  a  hoase.  The  opposition  demanded  the  committee 
because  it  afforded  greater  facilities  for  obstruction,  as  members 
could  speak  several  times.  But  their  demand  was  rejected  by 
118  to  63  votes,  the  tellers  for  the  majority  being  John  Trevor 
and  Miles  Fleetwood,  for  the  minority  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  and 
Luke  Eobinson.  After  this  vote  some  one  proposed  that  a  day 
should  be  set  apart  *  to  seek  the  Lord  upon  this  occasion.' 
Accordingly  Friday  the  27th  was  appointed  for  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, and  *  to  the  end  that  each  member  should  the  better  prepare 
himself  for  the  fast,'  it  was  agreed  that  parliament  should  hot  sit 
on  the  Thursday. ^^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  opponents  of  kingship  suggested  this 
two  days'  adjournment  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  arrange 
concerted  action  with  their  supporters  in  the  army.  At  all  events 
the  evening  of  the  fast-day  was  utilised,  as  we  shall  see,  for  a 
grand  military  demonstration  against  Pack's  scheme.  But  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  were  not  idle,  and  seem  to  have  used 
the  interval  to  discover  a  compromise  which  at  once  facilitated 
progress  and  diminished  opposition.  This  compromise  was  em- 
bodied in  two  resolutions.  The  first,  voted  on  Saturday  28  Feb., 
when  the  house  reassembled  after  the  fast,  w^as  that  no  vote 
passed  on  any  part  of  the  scheme  during  the  debates  should  be 
held  binding  unless  the  whole  was  assented  to.^^  The  second 
resolution,  voted  on  Monday  2  March,  was  still  more  important. 
By  it  the  house  resolved  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Remonstrance,  by  which  Cromwell  was  asked  to  assume  the 
title  and  dignity  of  king,  should  be  postponed  till  the  rest  of 
that  document  had  been  considered.  Both  these  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously.  The  opposition  wished  to  go  further  and  to 
postpone  also  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  which  dealt  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  succession,  but  by  63  to  120  votes  the  house 
refused  to  do  so.     The  tellers  for  the  minority  were  Lord  Evers 

'*  Clai'ke  Papers,  iii.  91 ;  Commons^  Journals,  vii.  496. 

•'''  Ibid. ;  Thurloe,  vi.  85  ;  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  91. 

''  Ibid.  iii.  93  ;  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  497.  The  exact  v/ords  of  the  Journals 
are :  '  That  no  vote  that  shall  be  passed  upon  the  debate  of  this  paper  shall  be  binding 
to  this  House  untill  all  the  particulars  thereof  be  resolved.' 
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and  Colonel  Matthews ;  for  the  majority,  Sir  John  Keynolds  and 
Colonel  Charles  Howard. ^^ 

The  author  of  this  compromise,  or  the  principal  agent  in 
effecting  it,  was  apparently  Sir  Kichard  Onslow,  member  for 
Surrey.  Giavarina,  who  reports  these  resolutions,  describes  them 
as  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  speech  from  *  il  Cavaliere  Anslo,'  ^^  who 
can  only  mean  Sir  Eichard.  Morgan,  as  we  have  seen,  describes 
Onslow  as  the  *  head  of  the  country  party.'  Jephson,  writing  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  speaks  as  if  the  Protector  had  been  consulted  as 
to  this  plan. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Remonstrance  (concern- 
ing kingship)  is  for  the  present  layd  asyde,  untill  the  rules  bee  agreed 
upon  whereby  bee  is  to  governe.  This  was  done  by  the  consent  of  450 
[the  Protector],  (as  I  have  heard  from  very  good  hands),  for  the  satis- 
faction of  1400  [Fleetwood]  and  2007  [Desborough  ?  ],  who  I  thinke  will 
bee  now  very  firme  and  indeavour  to  convert  their  brethren.  85  :  83  :  88  : 
6 :  9:5:,  [Whaley]  162  :  84  :  46  :  [Gof]  50 :  8  :  21 :  6  :  9  :  11  :  [Butler] 
and  divers  others  begin  to  come  in. 

These  words  were  written  on  Tuesday,  3  March.  On  that  day 
the  house  at  last  decided  on  the  problem  raised  in  the  previous 
November.  To  every  one's  surprise  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed 
asking  Cromwell 

to  be  pleased  to  appoint  and  declare  during  your  lifetime  the  person  who 
shall,  immediately  after  your  death,  succeed  you  in  the  government  of 
these  nations.^^ 

The  opposition  seem  to  have  taken  the  vote  of  the  previous  day 
on  the  question  of  postponing  the  succession  as  decisive,  and  did 
not  venture  to  divide.^^ 

Indeed  [continues  Jephson's  letter]  we  had  this  day  but  very  little 
opposition  in  passing  a  vote  to  desyre  that  his  Highnesse  would  be  pleased 
to  nominate  and  declare,  during  his  life,  who  should  succeed  him  in  the 
government  of  these  nations.  1110  [Lambert]  hath  beene  silent  both 
Saturnsday,  yesterday,  and  this  day  ;  I  suppose  bee  hath  now  given  up  the 
bucklers.  Truly  I  hope  the  time  is  come  when  God  of  his  mercye  will 
give  us  a  happy  settlement  in  these  nations,  that  at  least  amongst  our- 
selves wee  may  bee  free  from  probabilitye  of  new  warres.^^ 

Colonel  Bridge  writes  in  the  same  strain  : 

Wee  that  are  uppon  the  place  are  of  opinion  that  our  worke  is  more 
than  halfe  done,  and  the  rather  because  the  opposite  party  either  lay  downe 

'^  Commons^  Journals,  vii.  496-7  ;  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  94. 
*"  Giavarina,  Venetian  Transcripts,  ~  March  1657. 
2"  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  498. 

2*  *  Soe  little  opposition  was  made  to  this  vote  that  they  were  not  soe  much  as 
devided  thereupon '  {Clarke  Papers,  iii.  94).     Compare  Thurloe,  vi.  93. 
»=  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  312. 
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the  cudgells  or  leave  the  feild,  and  many  (and  those  not  of  least  con- 
sideration) come  over  to  us.  That  wee  feare  will  most  stick  with  us  is 
the  ballance,  or  House  of  Lords,  as  some  call  it ;  of  which  we  hope  to  see 
an  yssue  within  four  dayes.  Wee  have  had  notable  contending  both  in 
publique  and  private,  but  having  spent  our  powder  wee  now  growe  very 
calme,  and  growe  towards  a  reconcilemente.^^ 

One  reason  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  opposition  in  this  vote 
and  the  diminished  vigour  of  the  military  leaders  in  the  house 
was  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  officers  of  the  army  to 
prevail  upon  the  Protector  to  intervene.  Lambert  and  his  followers 
had  hoped  to  carry  the  army  with  them,  and  either  to  intimidate 
or  persuade  Cromwell  to  forbid  the  further  consideration  of  Pack's 
constitutional  scheme.  For  the  first  week  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  officers  would  follow  Lambert's  lead.  The  movement  began  on 
2B  Feb.  on  the  evening  after  the  introduction  of  Pack's  proposal. 

Last  night  [writes  Morgan  on  24  Feb.]  some  of  the  Major-Generalls 
were  with  his  Highness,  tarried  a  quarter  of  an  hower  in  the  roome  be- 
fore one  word  passed  from  either.  At  length  they  began  and  complained 
of  the  parliament.  His  Highness  answered  hastily :  *  What  would  you 
have  me  doe  ?  Are  not  they  of  your  own  garbling  ?  Did  not  you  admit 
whom  you  pleased  and  keep  out  whom  you  pleased  ?  And  now  doe  you 
complain  to  me  ?  Did  I  meddle  with  it  ?  *  And  so  withdrew  without 
further  declaring. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  regiments  in 
London.  Assembling  at  Whitehall  on  Thursday  26  Feb.,  probably 
for  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold, 
they  fell  to  discussing  the  political  situation.  The  major-generals 
had  met  at  Desborough's  lodgings  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  hear- 
ing this  the  officers  sent  a  deputation  to  them 

to  acquaint  them  with  the  feares  and  jealousies  that  lay  upon  them  in 
relation  to  the  Protectour's  alteration  of  his  title,  and  to  desire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  things. 

The  major-generals  replied  by  inviting  the  officers  to  join  them, 
and  the  gathering  was  then  addressed  by  Lambert,  who  exhorted 
them  to  moderation,  and  to  '  conjunction  in  councell.'  ^^ 

The  next  day,  Friday  27  Feb.,  a  hundred  officers  waited  upon  the 
Protector,  and  by  the  mouth  of  their  spokesman,  Colonel  Mills, 
petitioned  him  not  to  accept  the  title  of  king.  Cromwell  answered 
them  in  a  most  remarkable  speech,  which  explains  with  great  clear- 
ness how  much  his  policy  as  Protector  had  been  determined  by  the 

23  3  March,  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  823,  f.  19.  Eeynolds,  writing  on  the  same  day,  says 
that  the  vote  about  the  succession  '  passed  without  division  or  opposition.  39  agreed 
to  the  resolve.  I  went  out  of  the  House  before  the  question.  I  have  been  advised  not 
to  write  many  particulars.'  (Ibid.  822,  f.  316.)  '  39 '  probably  means  Lord  Deputy 
Fleetwood. 

2^  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  294  ;  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  92. 
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influence  of  the  army,  and  how  far  it  had  represented  his  own 
view  of  what  w^as  desirable.  There  are  two  versions  of  this  speech 
ah'eady  in  print,^^  but  the  one  which  follows  is  fuller  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  the  others.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Anthony  Morgan  to  Henry  Cromwell,  dated  3  March  165f . 

The  House  kept  a  day  of  humiliation.  The  same  day  some  officers  of 
the  Army  did  the  like,  and  having  gotten  a  coppy  of  the  Remonstrance 
presented  it  to  his  Highness  with  their  dissatisfactions  to  it ;  Collonell 
Mills  was  their  mouth.  His  Highness  told  them  that  what  they  now  so 
much  startled  at  was  a  thing  to  which  they  were  formerly  reconciled  so 
farr  that  when  they  made  him  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament  (for  'twas 
done  against  his  judgment)  they  would  have  made  him  King.  When  he 
had  refused  that  they  would  have  had  him  choose  ten  persons  to  assist 
him  in  the  Government,  but  because  he  might  be  suspected  to  have  too 
much  influence  upon  them  he  proposed  140,  and  those  were  nominated 
by  themselves  ;  not  an  officer  of  the  degree  of  a  captain  but  named  more 
than  he  himself  did.  These  140  honest  men  could  not  governe ;  the 
ministry  and  propriety  were  like  to  be  destroyed.  Then  7  of  them  made 
an  Instrument  of  Government,  brought  it  to  him  with  the  name  of  King 
in  it,  and  there  was  not  much  counsell  or  consideration  had  in  the  making 
it,  and  accordingly  it  proved  an  imperfect  thing  which  will  neither  pre- 
serve our  rehgious  or  civill  rights  ;  his  opinion  was  last  Parliament  that  it 
must  be  mended,  but  the  Parliament  must  not  touch  it — they  must  be  sent 
home  with  no  good  report  of  the  Government ;  it  was  against  his  mind. 
*  Then  you  would  be  mending  it  yourselves,  when  you  know  that  I  am 
sworne  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  altered  but  by  Parliament,  and  tben  you 
might  have  given  me  a  kick  on  the  breech  and  turne[d]  me  going.  Then 
you  would  have  this  Parliament  called  ;  it  was  against  my  judgment,  but 
I  could  have  no  quietness  till  [it]  was  done ;  when  they  were  chosen  you 
garbled  them,  kept  out  and  put  in  whom  you  pleased  by  the  Instrument, 
and  I  am  sworne  to  make  good  all  you  doe,  right  or  wrong,  and  because 
120  are  excluded  I  must  thinke  them  malignants  or  scandalous  whether 
they  are  so  or  not.  Yet  now  you  complain  of  those  [who]  are  admitted. 
I  have  no  design  upon  them  or  you.  I  never  courted  you,  nor  never  will. 
I  have  a  sure  refuge  ;  if  they  doe  good  things  I  must  and  will  stand  by 
them.  They  are  honest  men  and  have  done  good  things ;  I  know  not 
what  you  can  blame  them  for  unless  because  they  love  me  too  well.  You 
are  offended  at  a  House  of  Lords.  I  tell  you  that  unless  you  have  some 
such  thing  as  a  balance  you  cannot  be  safe,  but  either  you  will  grow  upon 

^^  There  is  a  brief  version  of  the  speech  in  a  newsletter  amongst  the  Clarke 
Papers,  iii.  92,  and  a  longer  version  is  printed  in  Burton's  Diarj/,  i.  382.  The  latter 
is  from  Add.  MS.  6125,  f.  61.  Jephson,  writing  to  Henry  Cromwell  on  3  March, 
says  that  the  officers  received  from  the  Protector  '  a  rounder  awnswer  then  I  believe 
they  expected.'  He  goes  on  to  say :  '  Many  particulars  of  his  Highnesse  speech  to 
them  I  have  written  to  Munne  Temple  (which  I  thought  too  long  to  trouble  your 
Lordship  withall),  who  will  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  them  if  you  have  them  not 
more  exactly  from  other  hands ;  from  honest  Downing  I  had  them,  who  was  by  and 
heard  them  '  (Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  312).  Perhaps  the  version  printed  in  Burton's 
Diary  represents  that  sent  to  Temple.  For  another  summary  of  the  speech  see 
Thurloe,  vi.  93.  . 
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the  civill  liberties  by  secluding  such  as  are  elected  to  sitt  in  Parliament 
(next  time  for  ought  I  know  you  may  exclude  400),  or  they  will  grow  upon 
your  liberty  in  Religion.  I  abhor  James  Nailer's  principle,  yet  interposed. 
You  see  what  my  letter  signified.  This  Instrument  of  Government  will 
not  doe  your  worke.  Choose  6  or  7  out  of  your  number  to  come  and 
speake  with  me  and  [I  will]  give  them  further  satisfaction,  and  so  good 
night.'  You  may  easily  judge  that  this  hath  given  occasion  to  many  heady 
people  to  consider.  I  am  well  assured  wee  shall  have  no  tumults. 
Sidnam  hath  absented  himself  from  the  house  of  late,  who  was  most 
furious.  Many  others  comply,  and  wee  goe  soberly  but  slowly  on. 
[3  March,  1656.]26 

The  effect  of  Cromwell's  speech  was,  for  the  moment,  very  con- 
siderable. Vincent  Gookin,  writing  to  Henry  Cromwell  on 
3  March,  remarks  upon  its  result  as  follows : — 

What  entertainment  the  dissatisfied  officers  of  the  army  had  at  White- 
hall, though  I  heard  it  not  I  may  safely  say  it  was  good,  because  it  did 
much  good,  for  the  next  day  they  were  much  quieter  and  very  willing  and 
desirous  to  be  satisfied. 

The  army  w^as  not  unanimous  in  its  opposition,  for  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Irish  forces  were  generally  in  favour  of  kingship, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  English  officers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  party  thought  of  making  a  counter  demonstration. 
They  met  for  the  purpose  early  in  March  at  the  house  of  Scout- 
master-general Downing. 

Wee  had  a  meeting  [writes  Jephson  on  3  March]  of  most  of  the  officers 
here  of  your  [Irish]  Armye  ;  my  Lord  Howard,  Col.  Inglesbye  and  others  of 
this  armye,  in  order  to  have  lett  his  Highnesse  see  all  his  officers  were  not 
enemies  to  this  Remonstrance,  but  finding  the  heate  of  the  others  abated,  I 
heare  noe  more  of  that.^^ 

Eventually  the  English  dissentients  were  so  far  persuaded  to 
submission  that  on  5  March  they  sent  a  deputation  of  nine  or  ten 
of  their  number  to  the  Protector 

to  assure  him  of  their  satisfaction  in  his  Highness  and  of  their  resolutions 
to  acquiesce  in  what  hee  should  ^thinke  to  bee  for  the  good  of  these 
nations.-^ 

For  the  next  fortnight,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  the  Remon- 
strance went  quietly  on,  and  article  after  article  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division.  On  5  March  it  was  voted  that  future  parliaments 
should  consist  of  two  houses,  and  that  they  should  be  called  '  once  in 
three  years  at  furthest,  or  oftener  as'the  affairs  of  the  nation  shall 

require.'     Thurloe,  who  like  others  had  expected  that  the  revival 

*»■  '• 

2«  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  314.  "  Ibid.  ff.  308,  312. 

2«  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  94-6.      Compare  Thurloe,  vi.  107 ;  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
ii.  332. 
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of  a  second  chamber  would*  prove  a  very  hard  and  doubtful  question/ 
exulted  over  this  victory  in  a  letter  to  Monck. 

Wee  judge  here  that  this  House  thus  constituted  will  bee  a  great 
security  and  buUwarke  to  the  honest  interest,  and  to  the  good  people  that 
have  been  engaged  therein  ;  and  will  not  bee  soe  uncertaine  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  depends  upon  the  election  of  the  people.^^ 

After  this  parliament  tackled  articles  three,  four,  five,  and  six, 
which  dealt  with  the  powers  of  the  two  houses  and  the  qualifications 
of  their  members.  These  were  finished  by  12  March,  and  then  the 
questions  of  the  revenue  to  be  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  constitution  and  authority  of  the  council  were 
in  turn  determined.  By  the  17th  parliament  had  reached  the 
tenth  article,  which  concerned  religion.  *  The  debate  upon  that 
began  this  afternoon,'  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell. 

By  the  beginning  I  perceive  it  will  last  very  longe.  If  that  were  well 
over  we  should  soone  see  what  the  issue  of  our  debates  would  come  to, 
there  beinge  but  two  articles  behind,  besides  the  great  one  which  concerns 
kingship.^^ 

Sir  John  Keynolds,  like  Thurloe,  thought  the  article  on  religion 
would  cause  considerable  controversy.     '  Parliament,'  he  said, 

goes  on  very  unanimously,  having  past  the  nine  first  articles,  and  entred 
this  day  upon  the  tenth,  which  relateth  to  the  religion  to  be  asserted  in 
these  nations.  The  succeeding  two  will  have  lesse  opposition ;  whereof 
the  one  confirmes  the  sales  and  dispositions  of  lands,  and  the  other  dis- 
ableth  cavaleires  to  beare  office  and  imposeth  a  fine  annually  upon 
such  as  will  not  abjure  C.  S.^^ 

Jephson  was  more  cheerful  than  Thurloe.  Admitting  that  religion 
was  a  difficult  point,  he  added  : — 

I  ghuesse  by  the  beginning  of  a  debate  wee  had  upon  it  this  afternoone 
that  wee  shall  gett  well  and  quickly  through  it.^^ 

The  debates,  however,  lasted  from  the  17th  to  the  23rd,  and  as 
fLYQ  divisions  took  place  it  was  evident  that  there  was  considerable 
difierence  of  opinion.^^ 

On  Tuesday,  24  March,  the  postponed  first  article  came  up 
again  and  the  controversy  about  the  question  of  kingship  recom- 
menced. For  nearly  three  w^eeks — that  is,  ever  since  the  vote  of 
3  March  settling  the  succession — there  had  been  a  sort  of  calm, 

*»  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  498  ;  Thurloe,  vi.  93 ;  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  93. 

so  Thurloe,  vi.  107  ;  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  499-505. 

"  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  356.  32  j^j^  f  359. 

31  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  506-10.  Downing,  writing  on  19  March,  observes  : 
*  This  day  the  House  passed  the  clause  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  indeed  much 
more  to  sattisfaction  generally  then  as  in  the  Instrument  of  Government '  [Clarke 
Papers,  iii.  98). 
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and  the  hostility  which  it  had  created  seemed  to  be  allayed.  The 
supporters  of  the  Eemonstrance  were  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which 
its  various  clauses  had  been  carried.     *  I  was  feareful '  (wrote  one) 

that  this  Remonstrance  would  have  found  far  greater  opposition  than  I 
can  perceive  it  is  like  to  doe.  Good  men  decrie  it,  but  when  the 
particulars  come  into  debate  the  arguments  against  it  prove  very  light 
as  to  my  understanding. 

'  All  is  smooth/  wrote  Morgan  on  10  March,  *  one  party  in  the 
House  having  thrown  downe  the  cudgells.'  *  The  boysterous 
season  is  nowe  over,'  declared  Bridges  on  the  same  date, 

and  there  seemes  to  be  greater  hopes  of  a  serenity.  Heere  was  a  rumour 
as  if  the  Anabaptist  Churches  would  publish  a  manifesto  expressinge 
theire  dislike  of  present  proceedings,  but  wee  heare  little  of  it  att  present. 
My  Lord  Broghill  hath  gained  to  himselfe  much  honour  by  his  prudent 
and  dexterous  deportments. 

He  concluded  by  asking  Henry  Cromwell's  leave  to  return  to 
Ireland  *  nowe  that  wee  are  gotten  over  [the]  greatest  difficultyes  of 
the  Eemonstrance.'  A  week  later  Jephson  wrote  much  to  the  same 
effect : — 

Wee  now  sit  very  close  both  morning  and  afternoone  upon  the 
Remonstrance,  in  hope  to  finish  it,  eyther  this  weeke  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next ;  for  there  is  now  very  little  opposition,  neyther  1110  [Lambert] 
504  [Sydenham  ?]    or  403  [  ]  having  appeared  this  fortnight ; 

and  2007  [Desborough]  3005  [Lisle?]  his  brother  Com.  [Whitelocke  ? ]  of 
England  and  many  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  armye  being  now  for  it.^'' 

Bordeaux  reported  the  same  tendency  to  acquiescence  in  the 
impending  change. 

Les  officiers  de  I'armee  ne  paroissent  plus  avoir  tant  de  chaleur  contre 
ce  changement,  mais  Ton  craint  que  les  Sectaires,  et  ceux  qui  ont  abattu  le 
party-Royal  ne  se  remuent,  et  que  dans  un  souslevement  I'arm^e  ne 
veuille  pas  agir.  .  .  .  J'y  adjousteray  seulement,  qu'aujourd'huy  Ton 
espere  trouver  moins  d'opposition  aux  establissements  qui  se  projettent, 
que  Ton  ne  fesoit  il  y  a  huict  jours,  et  que  neantmoins  il  se  trouve 
encore  des  personnes  assez  informees  des  intrigues  domestiques  qui 
doubtent  du  succes. 

In  a  second  letter  he  represented  parliament  as  entirely  in  the 
Protector's  interest. 

Quant  au  Parlement,  il  suit  aveuglement  ses  ordres,  depuis  que  les 
principaux  qui  s'opposoient  au  changement  de  gouvernement  s'absentent 
des  deliberations  et  que  le  Corps  se  trouve  reduict  de  450  Deputez  dont  il 
doit  estre  compose  a  120  ou  150  au  plus.  Ce  sera  dans  peu  de  jours  que 
Ton  sera  entierement  esclairez  de  I'effect  qu'auront  produit  sur  son  esprit 
les  remontrances  des   Officiers   de    I'armee,   et  de   quelques   Ministres 

»*  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  ff.  326,  330,  350. 
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Indepeudants,  centre  le  Tiltre  de  Roy  plutot  que  contre  la  puissance  qui 
luy  est  defer^e.  Ses  plus  proches  parens,  et  rnesme  le  Sieur  Pickering, 
paroissent  tousjours  y  estre  confcraires,  et  il  ne  se  peut  veoir  sans  estonne- 
ment  qu'un  si  petit  nombre  de  Deputez,  dont  la  pluspart  n'ont  ny  qualite, 
ny  merite,  et  qui  n'ont  point  este  eslus  par  le  peuple,  mais  par  la 
violence  de  Tarmee,  puisseut  prevaloir  contre  tant  d'oppositions.^^ 

Such,  according  to  English  and  foreign  observers,  was  the 
temper  of  parliament  and  the  army  while  the  *  R3monstrance '  was 
passing  through  the  house.  On  Tuesday  24  March  began  the 
final  struggle  over  the  postponed  clause  of  the  first  article,  and  ifc 
lasted  two  days.     Colonel  Bridges  thus  describes  its  beginning  : — 

I  was  somewhat  confident  in  the  morning  that  wee  should  have  laid 
the  topp  stone  of  that  greate  and  noble  structure  wee  have  beene  soe  longe 
in  framinge  before  this  tyme.  But  wee  have  not  beene  able  to  bringe  it  to 
an  yssue,  notwithstanding  wee  spent  the  fore  and  afternoone  uppon  the 
debate  of  the  tytle,  which  is  the  first  article  of  the  '  Remonstrance,'  all 
the  rest  being  finisht  on  Friday  last.  The  Major  Generalls  and  their 
party  oppose  it  vehemently,  but  I  doubt  not  the  yssue. 

Reynolds  gives  us  the  debate  of  the  first  day  more  in  detail. 

This  day  hath  beene  spent  in  a  pitcht  battell,  wherein  the  postponed 
clause  of  the  first  article,  viz.  the  title  and  office  of  king,  was  debated  ; 
nine  of  a  side  tooke  up  morning  and  afternoone ;  the  names  of  these 
worthyes  I  esteeme  too  much  to  insert :  the  first  was  Lord  Commissioner 
Lisle,  answered  by  General  Desborough,  replied  upon  by  Lord  Broghil 
and  Whitelocke.  The  Major  Generalls  are  much  averse ;  onely  honest 
Whaley  and  Gofi'e  were  moderate  opposers,  almost  indifferent ;  to-morrow 
will  surely  end  the  debate.  I  conjecture  about  sixty  will  dissent  and  no 
more.^^ 

Next  day  the  debate  was  resumed.  Fleetwood  and  Lambert, 
as  well  as  Desborough,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  either  on  the  first 
or  second  day.  The  feelings  of  Fleetwood  are  shown  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Henry  Cromwell. 

The  house  hath  bine  all  this  day  upon  that  part  which  concerns  king- 
shippe ;  a  great  division  ther  is  about  it ;  to-morrow  will  probably 
determine  it,  and  that  in  the  affirmative,  which  will  be  a  sadde  greife  to 
the  hearts  of  good  people  whose  hopes  are  only  in  his  Highness. 

When  he  came  to  speak  on  the  subject  he  was  so  moved  that 
he  burst  into  tears.^'  Bordeaux,  who  mentions  this,  thought  that 
the  grief  of  Fleetwood  and  the  passion  of  Desborough  were  possibly 
feigned,  though  Lambert  might  be  more  sincere.     Some  persons,  he 

3*  French  Despatches,  E.O.  Transcripts,  i|  March  and  i|  March  1657. 

3«  24  March  1657,  Lansdowne  MSS.  821,  f.  364 ;  822,  f.  k 

^^  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f .  1 ;  '  Dopo  una  lunga  invettiva  contro  la  monarchia  non 
haveva  potuto  in  pieno  Parlamento  ritener  le  lacrime,  che  dagli  occhi  in  abbundanza 
cadendogh,'   &c.  (Giavarina,  ^J^-^'  E.  0.  Transcripts,  Venetian). 
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says,  thought  that  the  generals  were  affecting  an  exaggerated  repug- 
nance to  kingship  in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  over  the  in- 
ferior officers.^^  In  any  case  their  speeches  gained  no  votes.  The 
house  was  fuller  that  day  than  usual ;  all  those  who  had  absented 
themselves  because  of  their  dislike  of  a  change  in  the  constitution 
had  returned  to  oppose  the  title  of  king.  Nevertheless,  by  123  to 
62  votes,  it  was  resolved  to  add  the  contested  clause  to  the 
^  Eemonstrance.'  It  had  been  slightly  amended,  and  in  its  final 
form  ran  as  follows  : — 

That  your  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  assume  the  name,  style,  title, 
dignity,  and  office  of  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
respective  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  and  to  exercise 
the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  these  nations. 

The  three  days  which  followed  the  great  fight  were  spent  by  par- 
liament in  improving  the  wording  of  the '  Eemonstrance '  and  adding 
a  few  explanatory  clauses  to  the  various  articles  agreed  upon.  On 
the  26th  the  name  of  the  document  was  altered  from  'Address  and 
Eemonstrance '  to  *  Petition  and  Advice.'  Bordeaux  explains  the 
motive  of  the  change,  no  doubt  correctly  : 

Au  lieu  de  remonstrance  ce  sera  une  petition  et  advis,  ce  changement 
ayant  este  trouve  necessaire  pour  I'engager  davantage  a  se  conformer 
au  d^sir  du  Parlement.^^ 

On  Friday  27  March  the  house  proceeded  to  ask  the  Protector 
to  fix  time  and  place  for  an  audience,  and  he  answered  by  appoint- 
ing Tuesday  31  March,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall.*"  When  the  audience  took  place  the  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  parliament,  presented  the  petition  to  Cromwell,  and 
desired  his  assent  thereunto.  Cromwell  answered  by  requesting' 
a  short  delay  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  ask  counsel  of 
God  and  of  his  own  heart.'^*  Neither  Thurloe  nor  any  of  Henry 
Cromwell's  correspondents  could  say  what  the  Protector's  decision 

•■'^  '  II  n'est  pas  n^antmoins  vraysemblable  que  le  D^put^  d'Irlande  qui  pleura,  et  un 
General  Major  de  I'arm^e,  beaufr^re  de  M""  le  Protecteur,  qui  fut  des  plus  emport^s,  ne 
dissimulassent  leurs  sentiments.  Le  G^n^ral  Major  Ijambert  se  trouvant  plus  bless^ 
par  cest  establissement  pouroit  avoir  parl6  avec  plus  de  sincerite,  mais  comme  il  se 
professe  triste  trop  ouvertement,  et  qu'il  n'a  pas  apport^  toutes  les  Traverses  qu'il 
pouroit  pour  gaigner  temps,  beaucoup  croyent  que  les  Generaux  estoient  d'accord,  et 
n'affectoient  tant  de  repugnance,  qu'a  fin  de  conserver  leur  credit  parmi  les  Officiers 
Subalternes,  et  leur  oster  la  vis6e  de  prendre  d'autres  chefs  pour  appuyer  leurs  senti- 
ments. 

'  II  n'y  a  aucune  apparence  que  M'  le  Protecteur  les  appr^hende  assez  pour  refuser 
le  Tiltre  qui  luy  est  offert,  et  afin  de  luy  donner  un  honneste  pretexte  d'acquiescer  en 
tout  au  d^sir  du  Parlement,  il  a,  ceste  apr^s  disn^e,  r^solu  que  sa  remonstrance  seroit 
venti^rement  accept^e  ou  rejett^e,  et  que  M.  le  Protecteur  ne  pourroit  changer  aucun 
des  Articles  resolus '  (^  Apru^^  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  E.  0.  Transcripts). 

"  "S-Iprif '  ^-  0-  Transcripts. 

'*"  Cotmnons'  Journals,  vii.  514.  •"  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  speech  vii. 
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was  likely  to  be.^^  Jephson,  Bridges,  and  Eeynolds,  all  give  some 
account  of  the  speech.     Jephson  writes  : 

The  last  weeke  hath  been  chiefly  spent  in  compleating  that  which 
was  at  first  cal'd  the  Eemonstrance,  now  the  Petition  and  Advice  of 
the  Parliament  to  his  Highnesse,  to  assume  the  name,  title,  dignitye,  and 
office  of  Kinge  &c.,  which  was  this  day  presented  by  the  Speaker  in  the 
Banqueting  House,  who  introduc't  it  with  a  long  speech  to  all  the  parti- 
culars, but  spake  most  copiouslye  to  that  of  Kingship.'*^  His  Highnesse 
made  a  short  replye,  that  the  weyght  and  length  of  the  businesse  did  both 
require  time  of  deliberation,  but  that  he  would  take  as  little  as  the 
matter  would  possibly  permitt,  but  that  hee  would  seeke  God  for  his 
direction  and  hop't  he  should  soe  receyve  it  in  an  unbiast  heart,  as  that 
neyther  the  vaine  fancyes  of  some,  nor  the  lusts  of  others  might  divert 
him  from  giving  an  awnswer  sutablo  to  the  mind  of  God.^^ 

According  to  Colonel  Bridges, 

His  Highnesse  declared  the  greate  sense  hee  had  of  the  weightiiiess  of 
the  subject,  and  tolde  us  before  hee  could  give  an  answeare  he  must  begg 
advice  from  Heaven,  and  deliberate  of  the  severall  particulars  with 
himselfe.''^ 

Eeynolds  adds  that  the  Protector 

was  pleased  to  expresse  him«elfe  with  so  great  freedome  and  tender 
sense  of  the  dealings  of  God  towards  these  nations,  as  moved  many  there 
into  teares.''^ 

The  general  belief  was  that  Cromwell  would  accept.  The 
hostility  to  the  proposal  in  the  army  seemed  to  be  again  on  the 
wane.  Many  of  the  officers  seemed  disposed  to  give  up  contending 
and  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact  as  evidence  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  Cromwell  should  be  king. 

Most  of  the  Major-Generals  and  that  party  that  most  violently  opposed 
it"*"  (writes  Bridges)  absented  themselves,  yet  I  am  informed  from  a  good 
hand,  that  six  of  them  went  to  his  Highness  the  last  night,  and  tolde  him 
that  although  whilst  it  was  in  debate  they  opposed  it,  yet  nowe  observeing 
a  series  of  Providence  in  it,  they  weare  sattisfyed,  and  withall  that  itt  was 
his  duty  to  accept  it ;  notwithstanding  they  made  use  of  his  non-accept- 
ance as  a  greate  argument  against  it.''^ 

*-  For  other  accounts  of  the  offer  and  the  Protector's  answer  see  Clarke  PaperSy 
iii.  99  ;  Thurloe,  vi.  156 ;  Mercurius  Politicus,  26  March-2  April  1657,  p.  7702  ; 
Vaughan,  Protectcyrate  of  Cromioell,  ii.  139. 

*^  Printed  in  Burton's  Diary,  i.  397. 

4*  March  31,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  19.  "^  Ibid.  f.  11. 

■»«  Ibid.  i.  21.  "  Ibid.  f.  11. 

*^  Cf.  the  letter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cooper  printed  in  Thurloe,  vi.  156  ;  he  was 
probably  one  of  the  six  referred  to.  Bordeaux  speaks,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  new 
attempt  of  the  officers  to  influence  Cromwell's  decision:  'L'on  ne  croit  pas  qu'il 
rende  sur  I'heure  response,  mais  c'est  la  croyance  publique  qu'il  acceptera  I'offre  de  la 
couronne,  nonobstant  une  nouvelle  remonstrance  qui  luy  firent  sur  la  fin  de  la 
sepmaine  passee  les  officiers  de  I'armee  contre  le  Tiltre  Royal,  et  non  pas  coutre  la 
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Jephson  is  more  explicit,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  cipher  he  employs  : 

The  temper  of  1306  [?  the  officers]  begins  to  mend  in  order  to 
that  concernment.  1110  [Lambert],  504  [Sydenham  ?]  and  2007  [Des- 
borough]  still  stand  out  upon  the  sullen  posture.  1400  [Fleetwood]  does 
not  mutinye,  but  lament.  Whaley,  Butler,  Golfe,  and  divers  others  grow 
good-natur'd,  but  1567  [  ]  as  obstinate  as  could  be  imagen'd  or 

wisht.  General  Mountague  caryed  the  sword  before  his  Ilighnesse  to- 
day, he  beeing  not  there  who  hath  done  it  most  usually.'^'^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  3  April  Cromwell  gave  his  promised 
answer  to  the  offer  of  Parliament.     It  was  vague  and  inconclusive. 

Seeing  the  way  is  hedged  up  as  it  is  to  me  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
things  offered  me  unless  I  accept  all,  T  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  you  to  accept  the  charge  under  that  title.^^ 

This  answer  caused  great  consternation  amongst  the  majority  of 
the  hoase  and  corresponding  joy  amongst  the  minority,  but  the 
majority  declined  to  accept  it  as  final.  Jephson  described  the 
Protector's  answer  as  a  '  demur '  rather  than  a  refusal,  *  for  an 
absolute  nor  a  parliamentary  denyall  it  cannot  bee  called,  beeing 
given  to  a  committee  and  not  in  full  parliament.'  ...  *  Your  lord- 
ship,' he  continued,  '  cannot  imadgine  how  great  a  damp  fell  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  who  were  most  earnest  in  promoting  this  busi- 
ness when  his  highness  demurr'd  to  it.^^  -   .        ' 

As  it  gave  occation  to  the  Major  Generalls  and  that  party  to  triumph, 
soe  was  it  a  very  greate  trouble  to  others,  and  caused  many  of  our  best 
freinds  to  absent  themselves  from  the  Howse,  as  Lord  Broghill,  Sir 
Charles  Wooseley,  Lord  Cheife  Justice,  and  others,  which  was  no  small 
discouradgement  to  us  that  attended.  Wee  fell  uppon  the  debate  whether 
the  Parliament  should  adheere  to  theire  former  vote.  The  debate  was 
earnest,  the  whole  party  of  Dissenters  came  in,  and  Avould  ravell  into 

puissance  qui  luy  est  deferee.  II  leur  respondit  plus  doucement  que  dans  les  autres 
conferences,  et  leur  protesta  qu'il  ne  vouloit  point  se  sSparer  de  leurs  interests,  qu'ils 
avoient  tousjours  vescu  ensemble,  et  que  c'estoit  sa  resolution  de  continuer.  Bien 
que  ce  discours  general  ne  signifie  rien,  quelques  uns  ont  creu  qu'il  defereroit  a  leurs 
d6sirs,  et  ne  prendroit  point  le  tiltre  de  Eoy,  mais  c'est  avec  peu  de  fondement  ' 
(  oApriT'  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  K.O.  Transcripts). 

■"»  31  March,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  19  ;  ef.  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  99. 

*°  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  speech  viii.  Bordeaux  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
Protector's  answer :  '  Apres  avoir  exagere  la  pesanteur  du  fardeau  qui  luy  estoit 
presente,  exalte  le  grand  z^le  du  Parlement  pour  le  bien  de  la  nation,  et  approuve 
toutea  ses  resolutions  et  la  forme  du  gouvernement  qu'il  veut  etablir,  a  la  reserve 
d'un  certain  Ingredient,  c'est  le  terme  dont  11  se  sert,  il  d^clara  que  sa  conscience  ne 
luy  permettoit  pas  de  prendre  le  Tiltre  de  Roy,  qu'il  avoit  cherchd  Dieu  pour  se 
pouvoir  conduire  suivant  sa  volunte,  et  qu'elle  ne  luy  permettoit  pas  de  se  charger 
d'une  qualite  si  au-dessus  d.e  luy;  que  n^antmoins  il  se  trouveroit  fort  embarrass^, 
si  Ton  le  pressoit  davantage  '  (Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  {^  April,  E.  0.  Transcripts). 

^'  Jephson  to  Henry  Cromwell,  6  April,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  27.  " 
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the  whole  busmess,  but  the  other  stood  stoute  to  make  good  theire  ground. 
Betweene  one  and  two  of  the  clock  it  came  to  a  questione,  whether  wee 
should  adhere.     The  affirmative [s]  weare  but  78  and  the  negatives  65.^^ 

This  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  court  party.  The  opposition 
had  been  very  confident  of  victory,  and  thought  to  carry  the  day  by 
a  surprise.  A  newsletter  confirms  the  statement  that  many 
of  the  court  party  had  absented  themselves  in  their  disgust  and 
dejection  at  the  Protector's  refusal. 

Some  eminent  ones  that  have  bin  very  instrumental  in  framing  this 
great  work  appeared  not  in  the  House  this  day,  and  'tis  questionable  when 
they  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  who 
had  for  a  time  given  up  the  contest,  returned  to  the  fight. 

Colonel  Sidnam,  who  had  been  six  weeks  from  us,  and  all  the  dis- 
satisfyed  party,  came  thronging  in  with  their  negatives  and  thought  to 
have  caryed  it  cleare.^^ 

On  Monday  6  April,  when  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  royalists, 
as  the  supporters  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  were  called, 
mustered  in  strength.  '  Yesterday  wee  fell  to  it  againe,'  writes 
Bridges, 

and  the  Absentees,  perceiving  the  dainger  the  whole  was  put  in  to 
by  theire  seduction,  came  in  to  our  ayde,  and  after  some  strugling  it  was 
carryed  that  the  whole  Howse  should  attend  his  Highness  with  reasons 
why  they  could  not  recede  and  a  committee  appointed  to  drawe 
them  upp.^'^ 

So  large  was  now  the  majority  that  those  who  opposed  the 
repetition  of  the  offer  to  the  Protector  did  not  venture  to  divide 
on  the  question  of  appointing  a  committee.  The  committee  did 
their  work  with  expedition,  and  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  7  April 
the  reasons  were  presented  to  the  house  and  approved  by  it.'^-^ 

According  to  their  own  account  both  Bridges  and  Jephson 
played  an  important  part  in  persuading  the  dejected  *  royalists ' 
to  renew  their  offer  to  Cromwell.  While  the  one  cheered  up  the 
supporters  of  the  offer,  the  other  refuted  its  opponents.  *  I  thinke,' 
writes  Jephson,  *  I  may  without  vanitye  say  I  was  the  chiefe 
instrument  in  holding  them  up  to  what  hath  beene  since  under- 
taken.' ^^     *  I  should  have  told  your  Lordshipp,'  says  Bridges, 

that  the  greate  argument  insisted  uppon  was  howe  unreasonable  it  was 
(since  his  Highness  had  declared  that  it  was  against  his  conscience 
to  accept  of  the  title)  to  impose  uppon  his  conscience,  and  indeede  it  was 

^-  Bridges  to  Henry  Cromwell,  7  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  29. 

S3  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  102,  104. 

"  Bridges  to  Henry  Cromwell,  7  April,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  29. 

**  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  520-1. 

s*  To  Henry  Cromwell,  6  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  27. 
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taken  for  graunted  by  all  that  hee  had  soe  expressed,  but  providence 
haveing  soe  ordered  it  that  I  having  a  coppy  of  the  report  and  carefully 
observing  his  Highness'  answeare,  found  it  otherwise  and  there  uppon 
sattisfyed  the  howse  to  the  contrary,  which  put  noe  small  Ufe  into  the 
businesse.  ''^ 

Jephson  thought  the  real  motives  of  the  minority  somewhat 
different  from  the  arguments  alleged  in  the  debate. 

Though  his  Highnesse  excepts  against  nothing  but  the  title,  I  doubt 
there  is  something  more  in  their  view  who  are  soe  zealous  against 
this  Petition.  I  suspect  1110  [Lambert]  may  thinke  it  not  for  his 
advantage  that  432  may  55  :  56  :  57  :  31 :  43  :  52  :  53  :  72  :  28  :  162  : 
and  that  310 :  [the  army  ?]  and  1306  :  [the  officers  ?]  may  look  upon  all 
55:  162:  18:  20:  14:15:  17:  43:  52:  [agreement]  betwixt  450 :  [the 
Protector]  and  439  [Parliament  ?]  as  daungerous  to  their  interest.  In  fine 
I  thinke  to  many  persons  any  thing  that  lookes  like  a  32  :  31 :  8  :  72  : 
6  :  [civil]  460  [power  ?]  seemes  contrary  to  their  interest  and  principles. 
1400  [Fleetwood  ?]  did  this  day  prof  esse  himselfe  to  me  to  bee  a  greate 
enemye  to  arbitrary  government  and  manifested  his  unwillingnesse  to  a 
totall  breache,  and  perswaded  rather  to  quit  the  title  and  accept  of  the 
rest.-^^ 

Fleetwood  did  ultimately  accept  the  compromise  here  suggested, 
His  attitude  at  this  moment  was  moderate  and  wavering.  *  His 
Highnesse,'  he  wrote  on  7  April,  speaking  of  the  intended  renewal 
of  the  offer  on  the  following  day, 

hath  a  great  tryall,  but  I  trust  the  Lord  will  well  carry  him  through  it. 
I  am  sure  thus  farre  his  Highnesse  hath  very  much  gayned  in  the  opinion 
and  affection  of  good  people,  which  the  issue  will  in  a  short  time  well 
manifest :  in  the  meane  time  it  concerns  all  praying  friends  to  be  earnest 
with  the  Lord  for  direction.^^ 

On  8  April  the  committee  of  parliament  met  Cromwell,  renewed 
the  offer,  and  presented  the  reasons  drawn  up  by  the  house.  His 
answer  was  the  speech  numbered  ix.  in  Carlyle's  collection,  *  a 
speech  so  dark/  writes  Morland  to  Pell,  '  that  none  knows  whether 
he  will  accept  it  or  no ;  but  some  think  he  will  accept  it.'  ^°  Its 
importance  lay  in  the  remark  that  many  other  things  in  the 
Petition  and  Advice  deserved  discussion  as  well  as  the  title  of  king, 
and  that  he  wished  to  discuss  those  things  with  them.  *I  am 
ready  to  give  you  a  reason  if  you  will  capacitate  me  to  give  it  and 
yourselves  to  receive  it.'  ^^ 

"  7  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  29. 

^»  Jephson,  6  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  27.  The  proposed  compromise 
is  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Titus  to  Hyde,  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  336. 
Cf.  Thurloe,  vi.  219. 

^»  7  April,  wrongly  docketed  1656,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  115. 

^  9  April ;  Vaughan,  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  ii.  144. 

«'  Stainer,  p.  277. 
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In  obedience  to  this  suggestion  the  house,  on  Thursday  9  April, 
empowered  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Protector  on  the 
particulars  contained  in  the  Petition  and  Advice,  and  to  report  to 
the  house  any  '  such  particulars  as  they  cannot  satisfy  his  High- 
ness in.'  These  conferences  began  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
11  April,  and  were  continued  on  13,  20,  and  21  April.^^ 

Some  account  of  them  is  given  in  Thurloe's  letters. ^^  Those' 
written  by  Irish  officers  sitting  in  parliament  and  other  friends  of 
Henry  Cromwell's  then  in  London  add  many  other  particulars. 
Bridges,  writing  on  13  April,  speaks  as  follows  :  — 

A  Committee  was  appointed  for  a  free  conference  with  his  Highness 
to  sattisfy  him  of  the  reason  and  necessity  of  theire  demaunds,  and  they 
have  severall  tymes  attended  his  Highness  uppon  that  occasion,  laid 
downe  theire  reasons,  and  yesterday  his  Highness  gave  answeare  to  them, 
which  was  to  this  effect.  That  for  his  part  he  values  not  one  name  more 
than  another,  that  he  had  rather  have  any  name  from  this  Parliament 
then  any  name  without  it,  soe  much  doth  hee  value  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  But  in  respect  many  godly  men  that  have  hazarded  theire 
lives  in  this  cause  are  dissattisfyed  with  it,  and  Providence  haveing  with 
the  old  family  eradicated  the  old  title,  hee  thinks  it  his  duty  to  beg  of  the 
Parliament  not  to  put  that  uppon  those  good  men  which  they  cannot 
swallowe,  though  it  may  be  theire  weakenes.  But  though  men  are 
divided  in  theire  judgments  what  his  Highness  will  resolve  uppon,  yet  it 
seemes  to  me  that  since  hee  allowes  an  indifferency  in  the  thinge  his 
great  reason  will  not  permitt  him  to  ballance  the  resolves  of  Parliament 
made  uppon  soe  greate  a  debate  and  consideracion,  with  the  humour  of 
persons  without,  that  can  give  little  of  reason  besides  this,  that  godly  men 
are  dissattisfyed.  I  beleeve  his  Highness  is  jealous  there  may  be  some 
distemper  in  the  army.^"* 

Bridges,  therefore,  was  still  tolerably  confident  of  eventual  success. 

In  this  greate  businesse  I  may  tell  your  lordshipp  my  opinion  that 
notwithstandinge  the  different  judgements  and  the  confidence  of  our 
antagonists,  I  hope  his  Highness  will  in  a  fewe  days  accept  of  the  advice 
of  his  Parliament.  .  .  .  Our  antagonists  were  in  some  hope  to  have 
Surprized  us  this  day^^  in  the  Howse  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  greate 
part  of  our  friends,  but  wee  held  them  upp  soe  long  till  more  helpe  came. 
I  hope  it  will  make  us  all  more  cautious  hereafter.^^ 

Gookin  was  still  more  confident  than  Bridges,  but  apparently 
confuses  the  Protector's  speech  of  11  April  with  that  made  by  him 
on  13  April. 

The  great  business  in  expectation  is  wheather  his  Highness  will  gratifie 
the  one  party  by  refusing  the  title  of  king  or  the  parliament  by  accepting 

«-  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  521.  "^  Ibid.  vi.  219,  243,  251. 

«'  Lansdowne  MS.  823,  f.  27. 

"  18  April.     The  Journals  show  no  sign  of,  this  (C.  J.  vii.  522). 

««  18  April,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  37. 
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it.  At  the  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  House  Saturday  ^"^  hee 
was  pleased  to  grant  that  the  Committees  arguments  were  strong  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  title,  that  hee  would  rather  take  any  title  from  the 
Parliament  than  keepe  a  title  given  him  by  anybody  else,  that  though 
good  people  were  dissatisfied  with  it  their  dissatisfaction  probably  was 
their  infirmity,  that  hee  had  soe  great  an  aprehension  of  the  Parliament's 
wisdome  etc.  that  their  dissatisfaction  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
Parliament's  advice,  that  hee  did  not  thinke  himselfe  in  conscience  more 
unfree  to  that  title  than  any  other.  Now  I  conceive  the  conclusion  is  soe 
naturall  from  these  conscessions  that  I  cannot  beleive  his  Highnesse 
would  grant  soe  much  if  hee  intended  to  refuse  the  title.^^ 

Fleetwood's  account  of  the  speech  of  13  April  shows  that  the 
opposition  were  abandoning  their  unqualified  hostility  to  the 
Petition  and  Advice  and  preparing  to  accept  some  compromise  on 
the  constitutional  questions  involved.  To  him  Cromwell's  speech 
on  13  April  seemed  to  facilitate  such  a  compromise  by  the  dislike  it 
expressed  to  the  title  of  king. 

The  Howse  adhearing  to  their  former  vote  of  kingshippe,  they  waited 
tipon  his  Highnes,  who  not  giving  his  consent  occationed  the  howse  to 
choose  a  committee  to  attend  his  Highnes  to  urge  reasons  for  his 
acceptance,  and  to  answer  objections,  and  accordingly  upon  Saturday 
last  (11*^0  they  mett  and  offered  their  arguments  for  it.  His  Highnes 
tooke  till  Monday  to  answer  them,  which  yeasterday  was  performed  by  his 
Highnes  with  great  inlargedness  of  spirit ;  a  full  and  signall  witnes 
beareing  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  God,  and  did  agayn  express  his 
dissatisfaction  to  this  title.  Ther  are  some  of  us,  dissenters,  are  to 
have  a  meetuig  with  some  of  the  cheife  of  the  other  opinion,  to  see  how 
neare  we  can  com  to  a  right  understanding  one  of  another  in  this 
buysnes,  whearin  if  the  Lord  please  to  owne  us  that  we  can  com  to  & 
right  close  it  may  be  of  great  mercy  to  this  distracted  divided  condicion 
wherin  we  are.  What  the  issue  will  be,  you  shall  heare  by  the  next.  Tlie 
Lord  give  a  healing  Spirit.  I  neade  not  tell  you  what  his  Highnes' 
exercise  is  at  this  time.  Till  this  buysnes  be  over  nothing  else  will 
probably  gee  on  in  the  Howse.*^^ 

The  nature  of  the  compromise  suggested  in  the  meeting  which  Fleet- 
wood mentions  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Reynolds. 

Since  my  last  wee  have  beene  admitted  to  two  conferences  with  his 
highnes,  in  so  much  as  some  hoped  for  a  settlement,  but  indeede  we  are 
at  present  in  suspense,  that  which  is  offered  by  some  as  an  expedient 
not  being  pleasing  to  the  house,  viz.  that  the  present  settlement  be 
established  without  the  title  of  king,  which  the  sense  of  the  parUament 
doth  much  oppose  and  dislike.     What  the  issue  will  be  none  can  declare.^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  expedient  was  suggested  by  the 
army  leaders  rather  than  the  parliamentarians.     To  the  latter  the 

«^  11  April.  «8  14  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  43. 

«»  14  April,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  41.  ■">  Ibid.  i.U. 
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revival  of  monarchy  seemed  the  only  possible  solution.  But  there 
was  a  middle  party  amongst  the  officers  who  saw  plainly  that  the 
Petition  and  Advice  must  be  accepted  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
that  the  only  question  was  whether  it  should  be  accepted  with  or 
without  kingship.  For,  as  Cromwell  had  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
to  the  hundred  officers,  the  Instrument  of  Government  was  im- 
possible as  a  working  constitution.  One  of  these  converts  wa& 
Colonel  Whalley,  who  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  point : — 

I  beleeve  if  the  Parliament  continue  to  adhere  to  theyr  former  vote  of 
kingshipp  his  Highnes  will  rather  accept  of  the  title  then  ether  revert 
to  the  Instrument  of  Government,  which  is  now  become  very  odious,  or 
leave  us  in  confusion,  which  inevitably  we  shall  runne  into  if  he  refuses. 
There  is  onely  this  bad  expedient  left  us,  to  dissolve  into  a  commonwealth, 
which  many  ayme  at,  but  I  hope  they[r]  expectation  wilbe  frustrated.'^' 

As  the  conferences  went  on  Cromwell  shifted  his  ground.  ^^  On. 
20  April,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  numbered  xii.  in  Carlyle's. 
collection,  after  some  discussion  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
title  *  king,'  he  handed  the  deputation  a  paper  *  wherein  were  con- 
tained some  other  things  which  he  had  to  offer  to  the  committee/ 
On  21  April,  in  the  speech  numbered  xiii.  by  Carlyle,  he  criticise^ 
the  details  of  the  new  constitution,  and  produced  a  second  paper 
*  containing  several  scruples  about  several  things  in  the  Petition  and 
Advice.'  ^^  This  conduct  on  the  Protector's  part  greatly  increased 
the  hope  of  the  promoters  of  the  Petition.  He  would  not,  they 
thought,  think  it  worth  while  to  propose  these  minor  alterations  in 
the  constitution,  unless  he  intended  to  accept  the  position  it  offered 
him.  Morgan  and  Jephson  both  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect 
in  their  letters. 

This  day  the  conference  with  his  Highness  was  continued.  He  made 
severall  exceptions  in  writing,  but  so  circumstantiall  things  that  some 
conclud  he  will  take  it  and  that  he  hath  strengthened  our  hands,  because 
of  that  rule,  '  Exceptio  in  non  exceptis  firmat  regulam.'  ^'^ 

Wee  were  this  day  to  wayte  upon  his  Higbnesse,  who  hath  now  given 
us  all  his  exceptions  (and  some  additions  hee  desyr'd  might  be  made)  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice.  The  most  considerable  were  concerning  the 
revenue,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  armye  and 
a  competent  provision  for  carying  on  the  Spanish  warre  might  be  by 
the  Parliament  ascertained,  at  least  for  a  time.  Others  there  were  con- 
cerning the  election  of  Parliament  men,  wherein  his  Highness  hinted 

'•  Lansdowne  MS.  822  f.  49. 

"  At  one  of  these  conferences  (apparently  that  on  Thursday  16  April)  Bordeaux 
says  that  Lambert  was  present :  '  Lambert  s'est  trouv6  avec  les  deputes  du  Parle- 
ment,  ce  qu'il  n'avoit  point  encore  fait '  (Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  |§  April,  K.  0.  Tran- 
scripts). 

"  These  papers  are  calendared  in  the  Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  on  the 
DuTie  of  Portland'' s  MSS.  i.  682.  The  substance  is  contained  in  speech  xiii.  in 
Carlyle's  Cromwell. 

'*  Morgan,  21  April,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  53. 
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that  hee  thought  we  had  beene  too  gentle  to  the  Scotch  and  revolting 
English  of  Ireland  ;  another  concerning  the  making  good  of  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  Counsel!.  Many  others  there  were  of  lesser  moment, 
wherein,  I  suppose,  it  will  not  bee  hard  to  give  satisfaction.  In  conclusion 
of  his  Highness'  discourse  wee  made  ourselves  believe  wee  had  greate 
reason  to  perceyve  that  if  satisfaction  were  given  in  the  particulars,  the 
thinges  in  the  Petition  being  soe  desirable,  and  settlement  a  thing  of  soe 
absolute  necessitye,  that  he  should  hardlye  know  how  to  deny  it  with 
all  its  appurtenances.  That  this  was  soe  generally  apprehended  by  those 
that  desyre  it  was  as  visible  in  their  faces  as  their  noses.  502,  1557,  etc. 
prinkt  up,  310  droopt.  Affayres  seem  well  altred  since  the  last. 
Colonel  Inglesbye's  regiment  of  horse  came  yesterday  to  towne,  which, 
mee  thought,  was  noe  ill  signe.^-^ 

Nowhere  is  this  sudden  change  of  feeling  from  depression  to 
hopefulness  better  shown  than  in  the  letters  of  Sir  Francis  Kussell, 
one  of  the  members  for  Cambridgeshire.  As  hs  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  Protector's  and  closely  connected  with  the  family  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Henry  Cromwell,  Kussell  had  easy 
access  to  the  Protector  and  opportunity  to  observe  his  attitude. 
Writing  on  11  April,  under  the  influence  of  the  impression  produced 
by  Cromwell's  first  refusal,  Kussell  thought  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  persist  in  declining  the  crown. 

I  doe  suppose  [he  told  his  son-in-law]  that  you  will  have  it  from  all 
manner  of  hands,  how  great  a  defeat  your  father  hath  given  to  the  wise 
and  ambitious  part  of  this  world.  He  is  at  present  in  a  notable  power- 
ful spirit,  tramples  this  world  and  the  outward  majesty  of  it  under  hia 
feet :  he  tells  me,  and  I  doe  beleeve  so  much,  that  he  is  in  great  peace 
and  quiet,  this  worke  being  over.  Many  are  pleased  and  very  many 
troubled  with  what  he  hath  done,  so  that  there  is  a  new  face  upon  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  likely  to  be  upon  all  our  counsells  and  actions.  .  .  .  What 
this  parliament  will  doe,  or  what  will  become  of  them,  is  yet,  I  thinke, 
unknowne,  but  some  change  in  the  Government  ^^  tis  probable  they  will 
make  before  they  rise.'''^ 

A  fortnight  later  Kussell  had  changed  his  opinion,  and,  influenced 
by  the  conferences  between  the  Protector  and  the  committee  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  Petition  and  Advice  was  being  amended  to  please 
the  Protector,  he  felt  sure  that  Cromwell  would  accept  the  crown. 

Your  father  [he  told  Henry]  beginnes  to  come  out  of  the  clouds,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  will  take  the  kingly  power  upon' him.  That  great 
noyse  which  was  made  about  this  busynes  not  long  since  is  allmost 
over,  and  I  cannot  thinke  there  will  be  the  least  combustion  about  it. 
This  day  I  have  had  some  discourse  with  your  father  about  this  great 

"  Jephson  to  Henry  Cromwell,  21  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  51.  The 
speech  referred  to  is  that  numbered  xiii.  in  Carlyle's  Cromwell.  Compare  Thurloe's 
account  of  Cromwell's  attitude  {State  Papers,  vi.  243,  261). 

^^  I.e.  the  Instrument  of  Government,  or  the  Constitution. 

"  11  April  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  35. 
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busynes  ;    he  is  very  chearefull  and  his  troubled  thoughts  seeme  to  be 

overJ^ 

Eussell  showed  his   satisfaction  by  proceeding  to  jest  about  the 

future  prospects  of  his  son-in-law. 

I  doe  in  this  (I  thinke  soe)  desire  to  take  leave  of  your  lordship,  for  my 
next  is  likely  to  be  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke.  ...  I  was  told  the  other  day 
by  Colonell  Pride,  that  I  was  for  a  king  because  I  hoped  that  the  next 
would  be  Henry's  turne. 

Meanwhile  parliament  from  23  April  to  30  April  spent  its  time 
in  amending  the  Petition  and  Advice,  and  removing  the  defects 
pointed  out  by  the  Protector.  On  30- April  this  task  was  completed 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Protector,  to  convey 
to  him  the  votes  of  the  house  on  the  points  in  question,  and  to 
solicit  a  positive  answer  to  the  Petition  and  Advice.^^  Cromwell 
asked  time  to  consider,  and  then  named  6  May  as  the  date  on 
which  he  would  give  the  committee  his  decision.  Sir  John 
Keynolds,  writing  on  5  May,  says  : — 

We  yet  waite  upon. God  and  upon  his  Highnes  to  establish  government 
by  a  lawfull  authority,  and  that  necessity  may  bee  laide  aside.  .  .  .  The  Par- 
liament do  still  meete  and  adjourne,  onely  a  small  petition  croudes  in  for  an 
engrosment  or  reading,  but  nothing  of  consequence  is  admitted  until!  his 
Highness  hath  returned  his  answer,  which  is  expected  tomorrow.^^ 

Jephson,  writing  on  the  same  date,  expressed  himself  with  some 
anxiety  about  the  issue  of  this  new  application,  but  could  hardly 
believe  that  another  negative  was  possible. 

At  last,  on  Friday  8  May,  the  Protector  gave  his  long-delayed 
answer  to  the  committee. 

Although  I  think  the  Act  of  Government  doth  consist  of  very  excellent 
parts,  in  all  but  that  one  thing  of  the  title  as  to  me,  ...  I  cannot 
undertake  this  government  with  the  title  of  king.^^ 

The  shock  was  stupefying  to  his  friends.  *  Tout  le  monde,'  wrote 
Bordeaux,  to  Mazarin,  '  le  croyoit  a  la  veille  d'estre  Eoy.' 
Bordeaux  went  on  to  point  out  that  Cromwell's  refusal  was 
irrevocable,  to  predict  with  great  sagacity  the  line  which  the 
parliament  would  adopt,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  influence  of  the 
army  in  causing  the  refusal. 

Ses  amis  ne  trouvent  point  encore  la  chose  desesperee,  et  se  fondent 
sur  ce  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  I'armee  est  de  leur  sentiment.  Mais 
ils  se  sont  desja  si  souvent  abusez  dans  leurs  mesures,  qu'il  ne  s'en  peut 
prendre  aucune  certaine  sur  leurs  conjectures:  et  il  est  plus  vray- 
semblable  que  le  Parlement.  se  dopartira  de  I'engagement  qu'il  avoit 
pris  de  ne  rien  accorder  a  M'"  le  Protecteur,  s'il  n'acceptoit  le  Tiltre  de 
Eoy. 

"  27  April  1657,  Lansdovvne  MS.  822,  f.  57. 

'^  Commons^  Journals,  vii.  523-9. 

«"  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  6.3.  .  ^i  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  speech  xiv. 
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Quelques  uns  attribuent  son  refus  a  timidite  et  s'imaginent  que  la 
Faction  de  I'armee  qui  I'espouvante,  se  prevalant  de  sa  foiblesse,  em- 
peschera  tous  les  establissemens  qui  se  pourroient  faire  k  son  advantage, 
et  ne  travaillera  qu'a  la  mine  de  son  authorite.  Et  il  se  rapporte  que 
le  jour  de  sa  response,  ses  amis  I'ayant,  sur  le  soir,  este  trouver,  11  leur 
parust  tout  transporte,  mesme  il  s'esvanouist  plusieurs  fois.  Et,  il  est 
certain  que  sa  conduite  est  fort  blasmee,  en  ce  qu'il  s'est  engage  si  avant 
sans  avoir  bien  penetre  les  mouvemens  de  ses  officiers.  ®'^ 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  for  the  Protector's  refusal  was  the" 
opposition  of  the  army.  According  to  Ludlow  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  refusal  was  the  presentation  of  a  petition  against  kingship 
signed  by  many  officers  of  the  army.  This  was  originated  by  Colonel 
Pride,  and  presented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mason.^^  Anthony 
Morgan  sent  Henry  Cromwell  the  following  account  of  the  affair  : — 

That  morning  his  Highness  gave  his  deniall  to  accept  the  title,  Lieut.- 
Collonell  Mason  (an  Anabaptist)  with  three  or  four  more,  in  the  name  of 
some  twenty  more,  offered  a  petition  to  the  House  to  desire  them  not  to 
press  his  Highness  to  accept  the  title  of  King.  The  House  would  not  read 
their  petition,  but  were  ready  to  call  it  a  breach  of  priviledge,  but  modera-! 
tion  was  pressed  and  the  petition  layd  aside.  'Tis  said  his  Highness 
knew  nothing  of  the  petition,  but  when  he  heard  of  it  was  extream  angry, 
cald  it  a  high  breach  of  privledge,  and  the  greatest  injury  they  could  have 
offered  to  him  next  cutting  his  throat,  and  indeed  comming  in  as  it  did 
makes  people  abroad  say  he  is  afraid  of  his  army.^* 

Fleetwood's  account  of  the  petition  shows  that  the  Protector 
was  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  it, 
and  confirms  the  statement  of  Ludlow  as  to  Fleetwood's  own  part 
in  the  matter. 

I  presume  you  will  heare  of  a  peticion  from  a  party  of  the  army,  I  shall 
therfor  acquaint  you  how  it  was.  His  Highness  having  given  severall 
denyalls,  they  conceived  it  did  becom  them  to  own  his  Highnes  in  what 
he  did  and  that  the  Howse  would  please  no  further  to  presse  him  therin. 
Their  intentions  I  am  confydent  was  honest,  though  the  thing  was  in  it  selfe 
very  unseasonable,  and  was,  I  finde  upon  examination,  a  very  sudden 
resolution.  When  I  knew  of  what  they  wer  about  I  went  and  acquainted 
his  Highnes  with  it,  who  desired  it  might  be  supprest,  which  accordingly 
I  made  all  the  haste  I  could,  but  I  cam  a  quarter  of  an  houre  too  late, 
and  they  being  gon  to  the  howse  to  deliver  it  I  did  then  hasten  thither, 
wheare  I  found  the  debate  was  wether  it  should  be  reade  or  not.  I 
moved  the  howse  against  the  reading  of  it,  and  so  it  was  layde  aside  and^ 
nothing  don  therin.  I  confesse  I  Hke  not  armyes  interposings,  and  I- 
think  you  have  don  well  to  keepe  off  anything  in  Ireland,  and  thes 
honest  men  who  wer  engaged  in  this  buysnes  I  doe  beleive  did  intend 
well,  and  had  they  throughly  considerd  all  circumstances  would  not' 
have  don  it,  for  I  am  confydent  never  any  army  so  loved  a  generall  as  this 


S2    10 


i{J  May  1657,  E.  0.  Transcripts.  ^^  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  1894,  ii.  25. 

12  May  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  71.     Compare  Thurloe,  vi.  281,  291. 
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poore  army  doth.  The  Lord  I  trust  will  arise  and  appeare  and  give  us  a 
further  clearing  what  the  worke  of  our  day  is,  which  I.  think  all  good  people 
showld  be  very  earnest  with  the  Lord  to  direct  us  in,  for  surely  none 
except  the  Israelits  were  ever  ledde  in  such  darke  paths  and  wayes  as  we 
hitherunto  have  bine,  and  yet  that  to  be  called  a  straight  way  of  theirs,, 
and  if  the  Lord  make  ours  so  to  be  at  last  what  matter  of  amasing 
mercy  will  it  be  unto  us.®^ 

The  supporters  of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  on  learning  the 
Protector's  second  refusal  of  the  crown,  were  so  disconcerted  that 
they  hardly  knew  what  step  to  take  next.  On  Saturday  9  May, 
they  voted  that  the  formal  report  of  the  Protector's  speech  should 
be  deferred  till  Tuesday  12  May,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
time  for  reflection.^^  Jephson,  writing  on  11  May,  describes  the 
situation  as  follows  : — 

His  Highness  refusall  of  the  Parhament's  Petition  and  Advise  hath 
soe  amaz'd  his  most  reall  servants,  as  I  know  not  what  to  write  or  say 
concerning  it ;  I  am  sure  'tis  not  a  discourse  fitt  for  a  letter.  What 
resolution  will  bee  taken  upon  the  report  of  it  to  the  Parliament  is  not 
yett  knowne,  for  it  hath  been  differ'd  from  day  to  day  untill  tomorrow.  The 
counsell  I  find  most  inclin'd  to  is  to  rayse  money  for  this  summers 
service  and  to  adjourne  the  Parliament  for  some  monthes.  God  direct 
us  to  something  which  may  preserve  these  nations  from  totall  ruine.^^ 

When  Tuesday  12  May  came,  the  Speaker,  according  to  order, 
reported  to  the  house  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Protector  on  the 
previous  Friday.^®  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  supporters 
of  the  Petition  and  Advice  violently  attacked  the  promoters  of  the 
petition  presented  by  Mason,  to  which  they  evidently  attributed 
Cromwell's  refusal.     *  This  day,'  says  Anthony  Morgan, 

the  report  of  his  Highness'  denyall  was  made  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Bodurda  moved  the  House  would  vindicate  their  priviledge  in  respect  of 
the  above  petition.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  wee  were  concerned  to  take 
notice  of  evill  councellors  who  advised  his  Highness  without  dores  not  to 
hearken  to  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  said  it  was  the  quarrell  in  the 
beginning  with  the  late  king.  These  things  were  passed  over  and  the 
debate  about  his  Highness'  answer  adjorned  till  tomorrow  morning. 
Upon  a  division  of  the  House,  on[e]  halfe  being  in  the  lobby,  Sir  Thomas 
Pride  exprest  much  anger  against  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  said  he  should  be 
called  to  the  barr.  Harry  Owen  replied  'Twere  fitter  to  call  you  to  the 
barr  for  kiUing  the  beares,'  for  which  he  was  applauded  by  the  crowd 
about  him.  Thus  your  Lordship  sees  we  have  an  Irish  champion  con- 
siderable heer.^^ 

"*  Fleetwood  to  Henry  Cromwell,  12  May  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  67. 

^«  Commons''  Journals,  vii.  531.  Compare  Clarke  Papers,  ill.  108,  and  Thurloe,. 
vi.  281. 

"  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  69.  Jephson  dates  the  letter  12  May,  an  obvious  error 
for  11  May. 

*^  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  533. 

«»  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  71.    Bodurda  was  M.P.  for  Anglesey,  John  Goodwin  for 
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Morgan  goes  on  to  forecast  the  future  proceedings  of  the  house  in 
very  much  the  same  sense  as  Jephson  does. 

In  our  great  business  'tis  resolved  by  some  not  to  be  angry  nor  recede, 
but  lay  the  consideration  of  it  aside  for  a  time,  till  wee  hope  his  Highness 
may  have  time  to  be  better  informed,  in  the  mean  time  goe  on  and  raise 
money  and  doe  what  other  good  things  wee  can,  and  then  if  we  can  by 
his  Highness  consent  adjorne  for  the  sommer.^^ 

Events,  however,  did  not  take  the  course  which  Morgan  and 
Jephson  expected.  For  three  days  in  succession,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  13-15  May,  the  house  continued  the  dis- 
cussion of  Cromwell's  answer.^ ^  *  But  in  all  that  time  they  were  soe 
farr  from  coming  to  a  result  that  they  could  never  agree  upon  the 
stating  of  the  question.'  ^^  On  15  May,  weary  of  these  fruitless 
discussions,  the  house  adjourned  itself  till  Tuesday  19  May.  When 
it  met  on  the  19th  it  resolved  by  77  to  45  votes  to  insert  the  title 
of  Protector  in  the  Petition  and  Advice  in  place  of  that  of  king 
and  referred  it  to  a  committee  to  consider  how  the  title  of  Protector 
'  may  be  bounded,  limited,  and  circumstantiated.'  The  committee 
reported  on  22  May,  and  its  report  was  accepted  by  53  to  50 
votes.  On  Monday  May  25  the  Petition  and  Advice,  thus  amended, 
was   presented  to   the  Protector   and   received  his   assent.^^     No 

East  Grinstead,  Major  Henry  Owen  apparently  for  some  Irish  constituency,  though 
his  name  is  not  in  the  printed  list  of  members  (see  Harleian  Miscellany,  iii.  455,  464). 

»"  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  71.  ">  Comvwiis'  Journals,  vii.  533-4. 

^2  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  109.  Bordeaux  gives  a  good  account  of  the  plans  discussed 
and  of  the  situation  in  general : — 

'  Mes  dernieres  lettres  auront  fait  s^avoir  que  le  Parlement  avoit  remis  au  22«  de  ce 
mois  a  deliberer  sur  la  derni^re  response  de  M.  le  Protecteur.  Suivant  cet  Arreste,  il 
a  este  fait,  tous  ces  jours,  differentes  ouvertures  sans  rien  conclure.  Quelques  uns- 
ont  propose  de  se  despartir  de  I'Arrest^  qui  veut  que  M'  le  Protecteur  ne  puisse 
s^parer  les  chefs  de  la  Eequeste  qui  luy  a  est^  pr^sent^e  pour  approuver  les  uns  et 
Tejetter  les  autres :  d'autres,  qu'il  falloit  adherer  a  ceste  deliberation,  faire  nouvelle 
insistance,  et  donner  a  M""  le  Protecteur  trois  mois  pour  se  r^soudre  :  pendant  lesquelz, 
les  Dcputez  du  Parlement  se  retireroint  chez  eux  pour  vaquer  a  leurs  affaires  domes- 
tiques. 

'  II  s'est  aussy  propose  d'examiner  encore  une  fois  tous  les  Articles  de  la  dicte 
Eequeste  pour  veoir  ceux  qui  pourroient  estre  approuvez  et  rejettez.  De  toutes  ces 
ouvertures,  aucune  n'a  encore  est6  receue  ny  mesme  r^duite  en  question  ;  et  le  Corps 
doibt  continuer  demain  a  s'assembler  sur  ceste  mesme  affaire,  mais  avec  peu 
<l'apparence  que  M'  le  Protecteur  soit  press^  de  prendre  le  Tiltre  Eoyal,  ny  aussy 
qu'il  puisse  I'accepter  sans  s'exposer  a  une  ruine  enti^re. 

'  II  passe  pour  certain  que  grand  nombre  d'officiers  de  I'armde,  qui  dans  le  com- 
mencement de  la  Proposition  y  estoient  favorables  ou  indifferents,  se  sont  rangez  au 
party  de  ceux  qui  s'opposent,  et  que  presentement  M""  le  Protecteur  a  peu  d'oflBciers 
dans  ses  interests.  Lambert  traicta  les  principaux  peu  de  jours  devant  le  refus,  et 
Ton  veut  que  ce  repas  ne  feust  qu'un  pretexte  pour  s'assembler  et  prendre  quelque 
resolution  centre  M'  le  Protecteur  en  cas  qu'il  eust  accepte  la  Couronne.  N^antmoins 
il  est  vraysemblable  que  I'union  se  conservera  entr'eulx  et  que  le  Parlement  consentira 
•qu'il  accepte  le  Gouvernement  comme  il  a  est6  r^solu,  sans  autre  changement  que 
£eluy  du  Tiltre  '  (Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  ||  May  1657,  E.  0.  Transcripts). 

^^  Covimons'  Journals,  vii.  535,  537,  539. 
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account  of  these  debates  is  given  in  the  letters  amongst  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  Jephson,  Bridges,  and  Morgan  are  all  silent  on 
the  subjects,  and  though  the  general  outline  of  the  discussion  can 
be  gathered  from  other  sources,  the  part  played  by  particular 
persons  in  determining  its  course  remains  unknown.^^  There  are, 
however,  two  letters  which  show  the  feeling  with  which  the 
members  of  Cromwell's  family  regarded  his  refusal  of  the  crown. 
Sir  Francis  Eussell,  writing  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the 
Protector  gave  his  assent  to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  paints  in 
the  liveliest  colours  the  dejection  of  Cromwell's  friends  and  con- 
nexions. The  new  constitution  and  the  agreement  between  the 
Protector  and  the  parliament  seem  to  have  been  of  little  im- 
portance in  his  eyes  compared  with  the  title  of  king  and  all  that  it 
implied.^^ 

If  I  doe  understand  at  all  my  owne  temper  and  complection  I  am  as 
much  flegmatick  as  sanguine,  and  I  find  it  a  hard  match  betweene  them, 
yet  I  am  so  wise  as  1  care  not  much  which  hath  the  better,  for  when  I 
am  to  wise  then  am  I  to  flegmatick,  when  to  foolish,  then  I  am  as  much 
to  sanguine  ;  but  I  am  very  glad  that  I  know  my  selfe  so  well  in  both  my 
weaknesses.  At  that  time  when  I  writ  unto  your  lordship  I  had  pretty 
good  reason  to  be  sanguine,  for  the  little  secretary  was  so,  and  he  'twas 
that  infected  so  many  of  us,  but  I  hope  I  have  pretty  well  recovered  that 
infection,  although  it  hath  allmost  killed  divers  others.  I  am  glad  your 
lordship  is  so  steady  minded  as  not  to  be  concerned  with  any  outward 
glory,  for  indeed  he  who  is  inwardly  truely  great  cares  not  for  sh'addows, 
which  are  onely  the  cheifest  happynesses  of  all  weake  men  and  minds. 
And  now  I  could  be  a  little  merry  with  your  father  and  his  temper  and 
complection,  suppose  I  should  tell  you  he  often  knows  not  his  owne  mind, 
twere  but  to  affirme  he  is  but  a  man,  and  like  unto  many  of  his  freinds 
and  servants  who  truely  love  him.  Will  Pierpoint  and  General  Montague 
will  never  trust  to  politicks  any  more,  and  the  little^Secrfitary  tells  me  f ^"-'^ 
that  he  seeth  now  that  nothing  is  so  considerable  in  any  busyness  as 
simplicity.  The  truth  is  your  father  hath  of  late  made  more  wise  men 
fooles  than  ever  ;  he  laughs  and  is  merry,  but  they  hang  downe  theyre 
heads  and  are  pittyfully  out  of  countenance.  All  the  lawyers  are  turned 
Quakers,  who  before  boasted  they  would  make  penknives  of  the  soldyers' 
swords.  My  distance  from  London  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  any 
observations  of  our  present  affaires,  but  withall  doubt  the  Army  and 
sectarys  are  trump  and  have  a  notable  game  in  theyre  hands,  if  they 
can  but  play  it  wisely  and  with  modesty,  but  I  feare  they  are  headdy  rash 

"*  In  addition  to  the  despatch  from  Bordeaux  quoted  in  the  last  note,  the 
substance  of  the  debates  of  13-15  May  is  given  in  two  newsletters  in  the  Clarke 
Papers,  iii.  108-9.  Thurloe,  in  his  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell  (vi.  291,  311),  sums  up 
the  discussions  about  the  limitation  and  definition  of  the  Protector's  authority. 

^'^  Henry  Cromwell  was  much  more  reasonable  than  his  father-in-law.  '  Let  us  be 
contented  and  thankfuU  to  God,'  he  told  Thurloe,  '  that  there  is  this  stepp  made 
towards  the  freedom  of  these  nations  allthough  all  that  may  be  wished  cannot  be 
arrived  at  at  one  time.  I  confess  I  like  graduall  proceedings  best,  and  this  the  better 
because  it  seems  such  '  (Thurloe,  vi.  330). 
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gan? esters,  which  I  suppose  you  will  well  understand.  Little  Hampden, 
Sir  John  Hubbart,  and  Jack  Treavor  I  doubt  are  very  angerey ;  they  had 
strong  dreames  of  being  lords,  but  now  they  are  awake  find  themselves 
but  country  gentlemen.  My  lord,  I  doe  beleeve  that  Ireland  is  glad  of 
your  company,  and  so  would  England  be  to,  but  whether  as  yet  to  wish 
you  there  or  here  I  know  not.  The  little  Secretary  is  much  in  love  with 
you,  commends  you  much  to  me,  but  what  that  meanes  I  care  not  to 
imagine  or  gaesse.^^ 

In  conclusion  it  is  interesting  to  collect  the  views  expressed  by 
Kichard  Cromwell  on  the  series  of  events  which  opened  his  way  to 
the  throne.  There  are  many  letters  from  him  to  his  brother 
Henry  amongst  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  excessively  vague  in  their  references  to  public  affairs  and 
filled  with  moral  reflections  of  the  most  commonplace  type.  They 
contrast  in  the  most  striking  way  with  the  very  sensible  and  able 
letters  which  Henry  Cromwell  wrote  to  Thurloe  during  the  same 
crisis. ^^  Eichard,  no  doubt,  had  good  reasons  for  his  reticence. 
*  Those  things  that  might  be  whispered,'  he  told  his  brother, 

ought  not  to  be  committed  to  paper,  and  therefore  it  is  ray  greate 
unhappynesse  that  there  should  be  always  such  a  distance  and  difficulty  of 
coming  to  each  other. 

Possibly  he  had  not  much  to  tell,  for  though  he  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  1656  as  member  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he 
had  felt  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the  discussions  about 
Pack's  Kemonstrance.  *You  are  somewhat  more  happy  than 
others- youre-relations,'  he  wrote  on  7  March, 

for  that  you  are  oute  of  the  spattering  dirte  which  is  t  rowen  aboute 
here ;  yet  with  some  comforte,  it  is  not  so  much  this  weeke  as  it  was. 
ten  dayes  agoe.  I  know  noe  newes,  being  by  reason  of  some  debates  in 
the  howse  shut  oute  for  a  rangier.  Only  I  heare  that  the  howse  hath 
made  themselves  the  Commons  by  voting  another  howse  ;  they  are 
affraide  of  ty ties,  the  feather  in  the  cap  is  allowed  to  none  but  such  gallants 
that  waites  upon  ladyes.^^ 

The  letter  which  Eichard  wrote  to  Henry  three  months  later, 
after  his  father  had  assented  to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  is  full  of 

^  ^'^  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  75.  A  month  later  Russell  was  more  cheerful.  *  I  cannot 
ohserve,'  he  wrote  on  20  June,  '  any  thing  that  makes  me  to  think  but  that  all  things, 
are  like  to  goe  well.  His  Highnes  seemes  to  be  very  soberly  cheerefull,  a  temper  that  I 
like  very  well '  {ibid.  f.  104).  Bordeaux  also  notes  the  Protector's  cheerfulness  after  he 
had  refused  the  crown,  and  whilst  parliament  was  revising  the  '  Petition  and  Advice  ' 
to  suit  the  new  situation  his  refusal  created.  '  II  va  jouer  a  la  boule,  et  se  promene  a 
la  campagne  avec  autant  de  tranquility  que  par  le  passe:  il  renoue  aussy  le 
mariage  de  I'une  de  ses  filles  avec  le  fils  du  Comte  de  Warwick,  avec  lequel  elle  avoit 
este  comme  aecordee  '  (Bourdeaux  to  Mazarin,  i|  May  1657,  R.  O.  Transcripts). 

^'  I  have  refrained  from  quoting  any  of  Henry  Cromwell's  letters,  as  they  are 
printed  at  length  in  the  Thurloe  Papers.  That  of  8  April  1657  is  the  most  important 
of  those  relating  to  the  '  Petition  and  Advice  '  (Thurloe,  vi.  183). 

°«  7  March  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  324. 
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allusions  to  public  affairs,  but  equally  devoid  of  any  detailed 
information  about  them.  Henry  had  promised  to  communicate 
his  views  on  the  political  situation  at  length,^^  and  Kichard 
answered  as  follows  :  — 

I  finde  that  your  intentions  leades  towardes  a  more  large  information 
of  your  sense  and  thoughts  of  things,  which  you  promise  to  my  expecta- 
tion att  the  next  poste  or  favourable  opportunity;  withoute  doubte  your 
experience,  and  distance,  with  your  very  good  intelligence,  knowes  how 
to  state  matter  of  fact ;  wee  that  are  see  neare  see  not  so  well  as  those 
that  are  att  an  advantagious  prosspect ;  and  besides,  youre  owne  affaires 
in  the  entring  into  them,  gave  you  some  sight  of  persons,  whose  designe 
hath  been  for  a  long  time  layed  to  take  roote,  for  the  hindring  nationall 
advantadges  in  settlement  where  it  might  occation  difficulty  to  there 
getting  into  the  saddle,  respecting  there  owne  ambitious  mindes  and 
advantadges  before  Eeligion,  peace,  or  what  else  that  may  stand  in  there 
way.  I  dare  not  be  plainer,  as  to  particularize  persons  or  things,  nor  need 
I,  you  having  knowledge  of  the  foxe  by  his  smell ;  I  could  fill  sheets  of 
observations,  and  truly  were  it  not  to  discomposse,  knowing  your  ingenuity 
cannot  but  be  sencible,  I  should  relate  how  things  are  here,  aand  how  the 
Publique  Peace  is  tumbled  and  tossed,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  breath 
the  veins  of  one  another  to  a  deadly  gasping.  Physsick  is  good  for  the 
health,  but  not  as  meate,  but  poore  nation,  what  is  it  we  w^ould  have  ? 
Surely  our  sicknesses  are  very  greate  and  our  distempers  almost 
incurable  :  there  is  noe  parte  sounde.  Sick  of  plenty,  madde  with 
liberty,  from  the  head  to  the  foote,  noe  freind,  noe  soundnesse : 
wisdome  hath  tooken  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  hath  I  feare 
left  us.ioo 

Eichard  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  clause  in  the 
Petition  and  Advice  which  gave  the  Protector  power  to  nominate 
his  successor  made  it  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  he  would 
succeed  to  his  father's  power.  Flatterers  were  not  wanting  to 
remind  him  of  his  future  prospects.  These  rambling  and  que- 
rulous letters  show  that  he  was  not  only  incapable  of  ruling  but 
also  conscious  of  his  own  incapacity.^^^ 

C.  H.  Firth. 

^^  Unhappily,  this  letter  has  not  been  preserved. 
'»»  18  June  1657,  Lansdowne  MS.  822,  f.  100. 

*"*  For  the  explanation  of  the  ciphers  employed  in  the  letters  quoted  from  the 
Ijansdowne  MSS.  the  author  is  throughout  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas. 
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The  '  Swedish  Plot '  of  17 16-7 

rpHE  hero  and  curse  of  Sweden  set  foot  once  more  upon  its  soil  at 
i  Trelleborg,  in  Scania,  on  13  December  old  style,  1715.  A  war- 
worn veteran  of  thirty-three,  he  had  earned  undying  fame  for  him- 
self and  his  soldiers,  had  systematically  harried,  to  feed  the  latter, 
an  enormous  tract  of  eastern  Europe,  had  lost  province  after 
province  across  the  Baltic,  and  had  reduced  the  mother  country  to 
a  state  of  misery  the  accounts  of  which  verge  on  the  impossible.^ 
The  state  was  to  all  appearance  bankrupt,  its  indebtedness  enor- 
mous, its  credit  more  than  exhausted  ;  the  royal  treasury  had  long 
been  empty.  Taxes  had  for  years  passed  the  limit  of  reason,  bur- 
ghers and  country  people  were  all  but  ruined,  in  the  standstill  of 
industries  and  commerce  excise  and  customs  were  sterile.  Yet 
Charles  XII  was  able  in  the  following  year  to  attempt  conquest  in  a 
fresh  country,  to  show  a  bold  and  successful  front  to  an  over- 
whelming invasion,  and  to  overawe  at  sea  the  navies  of  Denmark 
and  Russia.  That  he  could  do  this  was  in  the  first  place  due  to 
the  unparalleled  constancy  and  endurance  of  the  Swedish  people, 
a  glory  to  their  country  greater  than  the  most  brilliant  feats  of . 
arms.  In  the  second  place  it  was  due  to  the  untiring  exertions 
and  inventiveness  of  the  remarkable  man  who  at  Stralsund  had 
gained  Charles'  confidence,  who  found  him  money — by  ruinous 
devices,  it  is  true,  but  still  money — and  whose  object  in  maintain- 
ing the  war  was  to  procure  the  best  possible  terms  of  peace.^ 

George  Henry  Goertz  von  Schlitz  was  a  Franconian  by  parent- 

'  See  detailed  particulars  in  G.  E.  Axelson's  Bldrag  till  hannedoimn  om  Sveriges 
tillstand  pa  Karl  XIFs  tid.  Cf.  Bain,  Charles  XII,  pp.  302  foil.,  269.  Jackson  and 
the  French  minister  Campredon  bear  witness  to  the  general  desire  at  Stockholm  for 
Charles'  death  and  to  the  consternation  roused  by  his  return. 

2  For  Baron  Goertz'  character  see  Bain,  Charles  XII,  p.  278;  Droysen,  Geschichte 
der  preiLSsischen  Politik,  iv.  ii.  175  ;  Carlson,  Om  fredswiderhandlingarne  aren  1709- 
1718,  pp.  77,  78,  &c.  Mr.  Bain  well  describes  him  as  '  a  past  master  in  all  those  subtle 
devices  and  dexterous  arts  which  Charles  neglected  or  despised,  a  man  who  seemed 
made  by  nature  to  be  the  right  hand  of  a  hero  in  extremities.'  Waliszewski  is  right 
enough  in  saying  {Pierre  le  Grand,  p.  374),  II  n'a  gagni  a  ces  demarches  que  la  plus 
mauvaise  reputation  diplomatigue  de  V Europe,  but  for  the  rest  his  portrait  of  Goertz 
(p.  371)  is  unwarrantably  dark.  The  baron  certainly,  for  instance,  had  a  remarkable 
power  over  men  (cp.  Carlson,  p.  110). 
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age  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Hanoverian  finance-president. 
Entering  the  service  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  he  had  rapidly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  XII  on  the 
occasion  of  a  diplomatic  mission  ta  Alt-Eanstadt  in  1706.  After 
the  failure  of  the  convention  with  Prussia,  mainly  his  work,  and 
his  expulsion  from  Berlin  (1714),  he  determined  to  go  to  seek  the 
king  in  Turkey,  in  order,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to  render  him 
a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north,  to  explain 
the  measures  necessary  to  redress  it,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  in  the  mood  to  undertake  them.^  On  his  way  he  stayed  some 
time  at  Vienna,  to  learn  the  views  of  statesmen  there.  Arrived  at 
Hermannstadt,  in  Transylvania,  he  met  Fabrice,  who  informed  him 
that  Charles  would  not  at  present  speak  about  affairs  to  any  one,* 
but  was  waiting  at  Pitesti  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  he  had  made 
of  the  emperor  relative  to  his  journey  homewards.  Goertz  there- 
upon drew  up  and  forwarded  to  him  a  memorial  embodying  the 
information  on  the  subject  which  he  had  gained  at  Vienna.-^  This 
memorial,  says  Carlson,  was  the  beginning  of  his  influence  with 
Charles ;  and  that  influence  he  thoroughly  established  at  Stral- 
sund,  whither  he  followed,  and  where  he  remained  during  the 
siege. 

Immediately  on  his  return  Charles  repaired  to  Ystad,  to  busy 
himself  with  preparations  for  the  relief  of  VVismar.  But  when, 
early  in  January,  severe  cold  froze  the  Sound,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  attacking  Frederick  of  Denmark  in  his  capital.  He 
assembled  all  available  troops,  and  prepared  sledges  to  transport 
the  artillery  and  baggage.  A  Swedish  party  actually  occupied  the 
Isle  of  Hveen.  Copenhagen  was  seized  with  panic,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  Danish  army  was  in  winter  quarters  in  Holstein  or  Jutland. 
But  a  storm  and  thaw  frustrated  the  bold  attempt,  and  Zealand 
was  saved. 

According  to  Goertz  the  intention  now  was  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  and  to  negotiate.^  But  Charles  found  a  quarter  in 
which  he  could  yet  attack.  Denmark  was  vulnerable  not  only 
across  the  water,  but  in  the  ill-governed  and  ill-prepared  kingdom 
of  Norway.  In  March  Charles  occupied  Christiania,  in  May  he 
came  near  to  be  annihilated,  early  in  July  he  made  a  fresh  attack 

'  To  Count  Gyllenborg  from  Hanover,  30  Aug.  1714,  Record  Office,  Sweden. 

*  George  Fury  from  Vienna,  31  Oct.,  Whitworth,  1  Nov.  1714,  Record  Office, 
Germany  and  German  States  170. 

^  Carlson,  p.  76. 

®  '  Autant  que  je  le  comprends  I'intention  est  de  bien  assurer  la  defensive  et 
d'abandonner  le  reste  a  la  negotiation.  Nous  n'aurons  pas  de  peine  de  reussir  dans  le 
premier,  puisque  nous  aurons  vers  le  mois  de  Mai  plus  de  50"'  liommes  sur  pied,  a 
quoi  il  ne  manquera  pas  un  aiguillon,  et  tons  bien  et  exactement  entretenus.  Mais 
quant  a  la  negotiation,  elle  dependra  de  la  destin^e.'  (To  Gyllenborg  from  Ystad, 
13  Feb.  o.s.  1716,  Record  Office,  Sweden,  original.) 
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and  captured  Frederikshald.     Not  till  the  middle  of  that  month 
was  he  forced  back  mto  his  own  country/ 

The  invasion  was  repelled,  but  if  unsuccessful  had  momentous 
consequences.  The  military  programme  of  the  confederates  was  a 
Kusso-Danish  descent  on  the  Swedish  mainland.  The  burden  of 
preparations  for  this  fell  upon  the  king  of  Denmark.  But  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  squadron  and  troops  to  Norway  completely 
disorganised  resources  always  indifferent  and  now  additionally 
taxed  by  the  obligation  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in  Pomerania. 
Instead  of  starting  in  July  the  expedition  was  not  ready  till  the 
middle  of  September.  Then  Peter  suddenly  declared  his  intention 
of  abandoning  it  for  the  year,  and  held  to  his  decision.  The  breach 
between  the  two  monarchs  which  ensued  rendered  their  future  co- 
operation impossible.  The  alliance  was  dissolved  and  the  way 
opened  for  the  later  negotiations  of  Goertz. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  invasion  of  Norway,  regarded  as  it 
was  in  England  as  preliminary  to  a  descent  on  Scotland  in  the 
interests  of  revenge  and  of  the  Pretender,  furthered  the  Hanoverian 
projects  of  George  I.  But  for  this  he  might  not  have  obtained  once 
more  the  services  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  Dissatisfaction 
had  waxed  strong,  even  among  the  supporters  of  the  government,  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  year,  particularly  at  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Hopson's  squadron,  after  Sir  John 
Norris  had  sailed  for  home.^  In  spite  of  petitions  early  sent  in  by 
the  Eastland  and  other  merchants  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  parliament  would  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  Count 
Gyllenborg  was  doing  his  utmost  to  avert  the  despatch  of  a  fresh 
expedition,  even  making  overtures  for  ceding  Bremen  and  Verden 
to  Hanover  in  return  for  the  help  of  England  against  Eussia.^ 
But  Townshend  and  Sunderland,  wrote  Sohlenthal,  the  Danish 
envoy,  had  promised  him  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent,  and  that  they 
would  find  excuse  to  parliament. ^^  They  found  it  in  the  general 
belief,  honestly  shared,  it  would  seem,  by  themselves,  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  endeavouring  to  fan  into  flame  again  the  smouldering 
embers  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion.  ^^     The   regent  of  France  was 

^  See  Bain,  pp.  270-2.  He  dates  in  the  old  style.  Charles'  first  words,  it  is  said, 
on  entering  Norway  were,  *  A  duchy  lost,  a  kingdom  won,'  so  sure  was  he  of  success 
(Norris,  29  May  o.s.,  Kecord  Office,  Home  Office,  Admiralty  39). 

*  See  this  Keview,  xvii.  455. 

^  See  Gyllenborg's  despatches  in  the  Handlingar  rorande  Skandinaviens  historia 
{Kongligt  Samfundet  for  utgifvande  af  Handshrifter),  vol.  x.,  and  Hugo  Larsson's 
Orefve  Karl  Gyllenborg,  pp.  18  foil. ;  and  cp.  Carlson,  p.  92,  note. 

'"  April  17 ;  E.  Holm,  Studier  til  den  store  nordiske  Krigs  Historie,  p.  50  (His- 
torisk  Tidsskrift,  series  v.  vol.  iii.).  Sohlenthal  had  written  on  7  April  that  Bernstorff 
was  as  eager  to  get  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic  as  though  he  had  been  a  colleague  of 
his  own  (ibid.) . 

"  See,  for  instance,  the  despatches  of  Townshend  to  Horatio  Walpole  at  the  Hague 
in  the  spring  of  1716,  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  85  (Holland).    Walpole  found 
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credited  with  connivance.  It  was  argued  that  James  Edward,  after 
the  results  of  Preston  and  Sheriffmuir,  could  not  have  ventured  to 
land  in  Scotland,  and  assume  a  royal  state  at  Perth,  had  he  not 
been  promised  money  and  ships  from  France  and  soldiers  from 
Sweden.  Eeports  at  court  and  coffee  house  had  it  that  12,000  of 
the  latter  were  coming,  and  that  France  was  about  to  declare  war.^^ 
Jacobite  correspondence,  regularly  intercepted,  treated  of  these 
things  as  facts.  In  reality  they  were  but  creations  of  the  exiles' 
sanguine  imagination,  but  the  alarmist  reports  of  Lord  Stair  gave 
undue  weight  to  its  lucubrations.^^  The  attitude  of  the  French 
government  was  unconciliatory  indeed  on  some  points,  as  on  the 
question  of  the  Mardyck  Canal,  but  there  was  no  intention  of  going 
to  war  whether  for  Sweden  or  for  the  Pretender.*^  The  Swedish 
invasion  was  a  chimera.  Sparre  (inveighing  against  Stair's 
conduite  bizarre  et  outree,  his  chimeres  pour  bercer  son  maitre  et  son 
parlementy  and  his  aimement  imaginaire)  allowed  that  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  his  master  desired  to  avenge  himself  upon 
his  unworthy  and  perfidious  enemies,  but  had  to  confess  that 
such  revenge  was  out  of  his  power.^^  But  this  was  not  understood 
in  England,  and  suspicion  deepened  into  certainty  when  on  the 
one  hand  the  Eegent  declined  to  expel  the  Pretender  from  France 
and  on  the  other  came  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Norway.  The 
belief  that  a  descent  on  Scotland  would  follow  gave  George  what 
otherwise  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  obtain.  A  fleet  was 
prepared,  and  the  principal  point  of  the  admiral's  instructions  was 
not  this  time  protection  of  trade,  but  prevention  of  the  designs  of 
the  king's  enemies. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  now  of  this  second  expedition  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  of  his  negotiations  and  disputes  with  the  con- 
federates, of  the  failure  of  the  projected  Eusso-Danish  invasion 
of  Sweden,  or  of  the  earnest  but  ineffectual  efforts  of  Norris  and  of 
the  British  and  Hanoverian  envoys  at  Copenhagen,  Lord  Polwarth 
and  General  Bothmer,  to  maintain  accord  between  the  tsar  and  the 
cruelly  deluded  Frederick.  At  the  same  time  a  bye-play  was  being 
acted  on  another  stage,  its  hero  Goertz  and  its  secondary  characters 

in  the  belief  a  chief  argument  for  the  conclusion  of  the  '  treaty  of  Westminster ' 
with  the  emperor  (25  May  o.s.  1716). 

'2  Gyllenborg,  Handlingar  x.  284,  March  1716. 

*^  Stair  earned  in  consequence  of  these  reports  the  character  at  Paris  of  one  who 
desired  to  set  France  and  England  by  the  ears  {M4moires  du  Marqiiis  de  Torcy,  MS., 
Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris,  passim;  cp.  the  invective  of  Saint-Simon).  It  was 
perhaps  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  Saint- Simon  goes  so  far  as  to  write,  Stair  en  Ventamant 
n'' avail  jamais  eu  dessein  de  la  conclure. 

"  So  Bolingbroke  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Windham : '  The  regent  never  intended 
from  the  first  to  do  anything,  even  indirectly,  in  favour  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  His 
interest  was  plainly  with  the  other  side,  and  he  saw  it.' 

»5  To  Gyllenborg,  loc.  cit.  p.  357,  30  March  1716. 
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the  Jacobite  malcontents.  This  farce,  one  may  almost  call  it,  had 
little  influence  upon  the  main  drama  until  after  the  arrests  of 
Gyllenborg  and  Goertz  in  February  1717,  but  it  has  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  investigation,  and  so  I  return  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  baron. 

'  All  heads,'  wrote  Jackson  in  February  1716,  *  are  now  at  work 
at  Ystad  framing  projects  to  raise  money.'  The  immediate  need 
was  to  equip  a  fleet.  To  see  what  could  be  done  Goertz  had  al- 
ready been  despatched  to  Stockholm.  He  assembled  the  burghers, 
and  made  known  to  them  the  object  of  his  mission.  But  they  pro- 
tested that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  provide  what  was  required, 
even  for  cash  payment ;  the  different  articles  must  be  ordered  from 
abroad,  and  it  might  be  April  before  a  letter  could  be  got  out  of 
the  country. ^^  Besides,  the  advances  already  made  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  had  exhausted  their  means  and  credit.  And 
when  Goertz  turned  from  the  assembly  to  put  pressure  upon  and  to 
cajole  individuals  neither  his  threats  nor  his  extravagant  promises 
were  more  successful.  He  only  intensified  the  hatred  which  on 
Charles'  death  hurried  him  to  the  scaffold.  At  the  end  of 
February  the  visit  was  renewed.  Goertz  stayed  at  Stockholm 
two  months,  *  assuming  to  himself  daily  more  and  more  au- 
thority in  all  money  matters.'  ^^  Without  actually  entering 
Charles'  service  he  was  invested  by  him  with  the  supreme  control 
of  finance,^^  and  even  with  authority  personally  to  receive  taxes 
and  contributions,  a  thing  which  *more  and  more  incensed  all 
degrees  of  people  against  him.'  ^^  When  towards  the  end  of  April 
he  and  Feif,  another  devoted  henchman  of  the  king,  issued  a 
proclamation  that  the  copper  tokens  ordered  to  be  coined  in  the 
previous  September  would  be  put  in  circulation,  whereas  in  March 
they  had   expressly  proclaimed   the   contrary,   and  when  it  was 

^^  In  fact  Jackson's  despatch  of  7  Jan.  o.s.,  which  tells  of  this,  was  not  received  in 
London  till  18  May  o.s. 

'^  Jackson,  12  March  o.s.  • 

■^  '  Le  Koi  m'a  charge  de  la  disposition  de  touttes  ses  finances.  .  .  .  N'alles  pas 
vous  imaginer,  que  je  suis  entre  dans  le  service  du  Eoi.  Sa  Majesty  m'a  fait  la  grace 
de  m'accorder  la  demande,  que  je  lui  ai  faite,  que  je  ne  serois  pas  employ^  qu'en 
volontaire,  sans  engagement  et  pour  cette  annee  seulement ;  cela  n'empeche  pas  que 
sa  confiance  ne  soit  sans  bornes,  et  qu'Elle  ne  m'ait  donn6  plus  de  pouvoir  et 
d'autorite,  que  je  n'ai  voulu  avoir'  (to  Gyllenborg  from  Ystad, ^13  Feb.  o.s.  1716, 
Record  Office,  Sweden,  original).  When  in  Holland  Goertz  asked  Sparre  not  to 
address  him  as  excellency  or  superintendent  of  finance,  for  he  was  only  serving  the 
king  in  the  character  of  a  volunteer  {Handlingar,  viii.  251)  ;  and  he  wrote  similarly  to 
his  relative  President  Goertz  at  Hanover ;  see  Beskow,  Svenska  Akademiens  Hand- 
lingar ifrdn  ar  1796,  xliii.  (1868)  195.  He  was,  Beskow  observes,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  minister  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  of  finance,  war,  and  marine.  There  is  much 
valuable  information  about  his  financial  work  in  Moser's  Bettung  der  Ehre  und 
Unschuld  des  Freylierrn  von  Goei'z,  text  and  appendices. 

''^  Jackson,  31  March  o.s.  The  pulpit  swelled  the  invectives  of  the  market.  One 
pastor  called  him  a  foreign  ass  with  a  yellow  halter,  alluding  to  his  Prussian 
decoration. 
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further  known  that  the  bonds  for  the  merchants'  loan  of  the 
pre\?ious  spring  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  only  due  for 
payment  in  four  years,  there  was  danger,  says  Jackson,  of  his 
being  torn  in  pieces. 

But  not  only  the  merchants,  the  resentment  of  all  classes 
against  the  war  fell  upon  the  man  who  would  provide  the  king  with 
means  for  its  continuance.  The  nobles,  already  discontented,  found 
themselves  deprived  by  the  new  appointments  of  their  remaining 
authority.  And  it  was  a  further  fault  of  Goertz  that  he  was  of 
Holstein.  The  young  duke,  son  of  Charles'  elder  sister,  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  But  he  was  a  youth  of  effeminate 
habits,  delicate,  and  with  little  taste  for  manly  exercise ;  reserved 
besides  in  manner.  The  objects  of  the  popular  choice  were  the 
princess  Ulrica  and  her  Hessian  consort.  Those  who  disliked 
the  Holstein  heir — and  they  were  many — naturally  hated,  apart; 
from  other  reasons,  the  Holstein  minister. 

His  exertions  bore  some  fruit.  Somehow  or  other  ships  of  war 
were  prepared  and  put  to  sea.  Admiral  Wachtmeister,  out  with  a 
dozen  of  them  early  in  May,  seized  a  number  of  vessels  carrying 
timber  to  Copenhagen.  At  the  beginning  of  June  he  looked  in  upon 
Danzig,  and  gave  a  fright  to  the  Kussian  galleys  collected  there, 
though  he  could  not  touch  them.  The  Swedes  infested  the  very 
coasts  of  Zealand  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  squadron  sent  to  Norway  with  Admiral  Gabel  the  Danes 
dared  not  come  out  to  meet  them.^° 

But  money  could  not  be  got  in  Sweden  any  more  than  blood 
from  a  stone.  Debts  could  be  paid  in  pretence  by  tokens  and 
paper,  supplies  in  kind  could  be  compelled,  but  money  was  not 
there.  It  must  be  got  from  abroad.  It  was  decided  that  Goertz 
shoald  go  to  find  it  in  Holland.  Sailing  at  the  end  of  June,  he 
reached  the  Hague  on  10  July.  A  Danish  frigate  captured  the 
servants  and  baggage  of  himself  and  his  companion.  General 
Poniatowski,  but  they  themselves  escaped  with  their  papers.^^ 

20  Holm,  pp.  44,  45. 

2»  To  Sparre,  16  July,  Handlingar,  viii.  249.  Goertz's  full  powers,  dated  Torpum, 
30  May  o.s.  1716  :  '  Plenam  potestatem  damus  in  usum  Nostrum  conquirendi  compa- 
randique  pecunias  in  exteris  Eegionibus,  deque  conditionibus  rite  conveniendi,  et  accepta 
pecunia  necessaria  insuper  instrumenta  inque  optima  forma  instructa  autographa 
extradendi  illis  qui  earn  Nobis  commodo  dabunt,  verbo  Eegio  spondentes  Nos  non 
solum  ratum  gratumque  habituros  ac  plenae  executioni  mandaturos  quicquid  praedictus 
...  ea  de  re  transegerit  atque  concluserit,  rerum  etiam  debitam  curam  gesturos,  de 
summae  pecuniariae  commodato  acceptae  justa  solutione.'  {Rettung  der  Ehre  und 
Unschuld,  appendix  ii.) 

The  principal  part  of  what  follows  is  taken  from  the  correspondence  of  Goertz  and 
other  Swedish  ministers.  Besides  the  mass  of  seized  and  intercepted  correspondence 
preserved  at  the  Eecord  Office  (the  bulk  of  it  in  the  Sweden  volumes,  but  part  under 
the  heads  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany)  there  is  a  good  deal  printed  from 
Swedish  sources  in  the  Handlingar  rorayide  Skandinaviens  historia,  already  cited, 
vols,  viii.,  X.  The  Kecord  Office  collection  includes  a  number  of  originals — for  instance,  a 
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The  next  six  weeks  Goertz  spent  partly  at  Amsterdam  or 
the  Hague,  partly  on  a  journey  to  the  Flanders  frontier  to  meet 
Sparre.  He  asked  of  the  Dutch  government  a  subsidy  on  the  security 
of  the  Swedish  copper  and  iron  mines,  and  then  for  its  guarantee  of 
loans  to  be  advanced  on  the  same  security  by  private  people.  Both 
requests,  however,  were  refused,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  moneyed 
men  of  Amsterdam.^^  jjg  ^jgQ  iYiQdi  to  get  naval  stores  sent  to 
Sweden  and  to  engage  sailors  for  service  in  the  following  year, 
offering  passes  to  Dutch  and  Danzig  shippers,  which  should  protect 
them  from  the  privateers,  and  to  the  sailors  wages  at  five  crowns  a 
month  and  maintenance.^^  But  in  the  first  place  so  many  Dutch 
ships  duly  provided  with  passes  had  nevertheless  been  taken  by 
privateers  and  condemned  that  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  his 
promises,  and  in  the  second  the  ever-watchful  ministers  of  Hanover 
and  England  roused  the  authorities  against  him.  They  believed 
that  he  was  trying  to  procure  ships  to  serve  as  privateers. 
Although  the  Pensionary,  moved  by  Horatio  Walpole  to  make 
inquiry,  could  not  find  that  any  such  thing  was  being  done,  the 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were  warned.  Walpole,  moreover,  was 
assured  that  no  one  in  that  city  would  fit  out  a  ship  to  prey 
upon  his  fellows.  The  *  more  piratical '  Zeelanders  might,  but  not 
the  Hollanders.24 

At  the  end  of  August  Goertz  paid  in  all  secrecy  a  visit  to  Paris, 
remaining  there  till  13  September.  He  saw  the  regent,  but  only,  the 
latter  averred  to  Stair,  on  the  subject  of  the  subsidies.^^  Returned 
to  the  Hague,  he  sent  to  Sparre  an  urgent  appeal  for  funds.  An 
officer,  he  said,  had  come  from  the  king  desiring  money  to  be  sent 
immediately  and  at  any  price,  the  officer  himself  requiring  10,000 
crowns  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Poland  and  beyond.  A  financial 
negotiation  was  in  hand,  but  it  required  time,  the  undertakers 
desiring  to  send  to  Sweden  to  investigate  its  conditions.  The 
money  required  could  be  got  only  at  Paris.     Certain  persons  at  the 

series  of  letters  addressed  by  Goertz  to  Gyllenborg  from  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1714. 
But  the  part  which  concerns  us  consists  of  copies  and  extracts,  not  always,  as  is 
proved  by  comparison  with  the  HandUngar,  correctly  deciphered.  A  selection  from 
these  was  published  in  French  and  English  by  the  British  government  at  the  end 
of  February  1717  to  justify  Gyllenborg's  arrest.  An  abstract  of  the  publication 
appears  in  the  pages  of  Tindal  and  of  the  Parliamentary  History. 

-^  Kurakin's  despatches,  as  cited  by  C.  C.  Uhlenbeck,  Verslag  a^bngaande  een 
onderzoek  in  de  archieven  van  Rusland,  p.  192. 

'-''  HandUngar,  viii.  255. 

2^  Horatio  Walpole  to  Eobethon,  Sept.  1716,  with  two  inclosures  from  an 
Amsterdam  correspondent,  Stowe  MS.  229,  If.  66  foil.  (British  Museum.) 

"  '  A  propos  to  Sweeden  the  Regent  told  me  that  Gortz  had  spoke  to  him  of 
nothing  but  the  payment  of  the  subsidys,  that  he  desired  to  know  whether  the  Eegent 
was  making  a  treaty  with  the  King,  against  whom  he  said  the  King  of  Sweeden  his 
master  was  more  piqued  than  against  any  of  his  enemys.  .  .  .  The  Regent  said  to  me 
to-day,  I  am  obligd  to  pay  him  subsidys  for  a  certain  time  but  I  will  medle  no  more 
with  his  affairs.'     (Stair  to  Methuen,  28  Sept.  1716,  Record  Office,  France  160.) 
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Hague  would  advance  300,000  crowns  on  assurance  thence  that  the 
security  was  good.  He  understood  that  the  arrears  of  the  French 
subsidy  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  for  the  300,000  crowns 
borrowed  assignations  to  double  the  amount  must  be  provided. 
But  if  Sparre  could  get  150,000  crowns  in  cash  he  (Goertz)  could 
raise  an  equal  sum  upon  that  at  the  Hague.  The  need  was 
urgent,  and  the  king  would  be  prompt  and  great  in  recognition.^^ 

II  n'y  va  pas  moins  que  de  la  ruine  et  de  la  destruction  de  tout 
le  royaume.  Si  la  France  veut  bien  contribuer  a  nous  en  garantir,  il  est 
terns  de  fairs.  Aut  nunc  aut  nunquam.  ...  Si  la  Suede  est  renversee, 
n'y  le  Eoy  d'Angleterre,  n'y  le  Roy  de  Prusse  ne  feront  gueres  reflexion 
sur  la  France.2^ 

The  negotiation  alluded  to  was  a  contract  with  certain  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  to  ship  to  Sweden  silver  ingots,  to  coin  these 
there  for  their  own  profit  to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  million  rix 
dollars,  and  to  purchase  in  exchange  and  export  iron,  copper,  wire, 
pitch,  and  tar.  The  undertakers  would  have  to  buy  from  the  king's 
subjects,  or  coin  for  them,  all  bullion  offered,  at  six  per  cent,  profit 
to  the  vendors.  They  might  establish  foundries  of  their  own 
in  Sweden.  All  contrary  contracts  and  rights  would  be  annulled. 
The  term  of  the  agreement  was  three  years.^^ 

The  negotiation  was  fully  exposed  to  Bernstorff  by  one  Dirck 
Wolters,  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam  in  British  pay.^^  The  head  of 
the  syndicate,  he  found,  was  the  Amsterdam  banker  Amiot  (an 
Englishman,  we  learn  elsewhere).  Pieterman,  whose  name  was 
used,  was  his  valet.  Goertz  was  to  advance  150,000  florins  to 
purchase  the  first  consignment  of  ingots  (this  being  the  money,  we 
may  suppose,  which  he  so  urgently  desired  of  Sparre).  The 
company,  having  coined  the  same  in  Sweden,  would  there  pur- 
chase goods  for  Amsterdam,  and  with  the  proceeds  export  further 
ingots.  The  king's  object  was  to  replace  the  paper  money  by 
silver,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  foster  home  industries.  The 
arrangement,  Wolters  pointed  out,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
English  commercial  interests. 

To  thwart  the  scheme  Wolters  put  in  practice  means  suggested 
by  Robethon.^'^  First  he  tried,  through  an  agent  at  Amsterdam, 
to  frighten  Amiot  and  his  fellow   contractors  from  their  under- 

2«  Handlmgar,  viii.  268,  24  Sept. 

2^  Ihid.  p.  285,  29  Sept. 

2^  Copies  of  the  contract,  somewhat  differing,  Kecord  Office,  Holland  254  (H. 
Walpole,  2  Oct.  1716)  and  Sweden ;  Handlingar,  xxi.  358  and  x.  388  ;  Retlung  der 
Ehre  und  Unschuld,  appendices,  with  papers  appertaining ;  Lamberty,  ix.  656.  It 
bore  date  30  Sept.  1716,  and  was  ratified  by  Charles  30  Dec.  1717.  In  Lamberty  it 
forms  part  of  the  pamphlet  mentioned  below. 

2«  See  his  letters,  29  Sept.  to  28  Dec.  1716,  Stowe  MS.  229. 

^0  Ibid.  f.  262. 
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taking,  and  the  two  investigators  going  to  Sweden  from  venturing 
upon  the  journey,  by  assuring  them  that  the  ships  must  infalUbly 
be  captured  by  the  Danes.  But  this  failed,  the  expectation  of 
profit  being  too  great,  and  the  deputies  sailed,  in  spite  of  a 
temporary  arrest  of  their  ship.  Secondly,  the  same  agent  drew  up 
and  had  printed  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  scheme,  which  was 
distributed  among  the  other  merchants  of  A.msterdam  to  make 
them  jealous.^^  And  in  the  meantime  he  introduced  himself  into 
the  service  of  Goertz  and  Amiot,  obtaining  charge  of  the  first 
consignment  of  silver,  so  that  whatever  took  place,  Wolters  wrote, 
would  be  known. 

Such  was  one  of  Goertz'  financial  schemes,  and  such  the 
activity  of  King  George's  minister  to  thwart  them.  That  the 
danger  from  Danish  cruisers  v^as  real  was  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  James  Cooke,  the  merchant  who  had  advanced  so  much 
money  to  Charles  in  Turkey,  and  who  about  this  time  journeyed  to 
Sweden  to  try  to  get  some  of  it  back.  Gyllenborg,  Goertz,  and 
others  entrusted  him  with  large  packets  of  despatches.  He  sailed 
for  Gothenburg  in  a  Dutch  ship  with  a  number  of  Swedish  officers 
returning  home.  But  when  off  that  port  their  ship  was  boarded 
by  one  of  the  Danish  men-of-w^ar  on  the  watch  there,  and  Cooke 
had  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  despatches  into  the  sea.^^ 

Another  contract  made  by  Goertz  was  with  one  John  Hecker 
for  a  regular  service  of  vessels  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
between  Amsterdam  and  Gothenburg.  The  ships  w^ere  to  carry 
any  passengers  named  by  Goertz,  and  in  return  Hecker  was  to 
have  the  sole  right  of  importing  tobacco  to  ports  on  the  west 
coast. ^^ 

The  most  pressing  object  for  which  Goertz  wanted  money  was 
to  buy  ships  of  war  :  not  frigates,  he  says, — there  were  enough  of 
them  at  Gothenburg— but  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  up  to  eighty 
guns.^^  It  was  reported  that  he  had  no  success  in  this  matter  at 
Amsterdam,  but  by  his  own  account  he  obtained  two  vessels  in 
some  Dutch  port,  and  he  had  the  offer  of  three,  or  four,  in 
France.  These  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  banker  Hogguer,  the 
man  who  had  contracted  in  the  previous  year  for  timber  from 
Pomerania.  Torcy  tells  us  that  he  had  to  import  masts  from 
Norway  for  the  royal  magazines,  under  a  contract  with  the 
marine  council.  He  had  three  ships  at  Brest,  and  a  fourth  of  fifty- 
eight   guns,  the    strongest,   at   Le   Havre.     Under   cover    of  his 

^'  Lettre  d\in  Ami  de  Pitershourg  a  un  Ami  d' Amsterdam,  printed  by  Lamberty, 
ix.  656.     See  Stowe  MS.  229  £f.,  294,  312. 

'^'  Cooke  from  Marstrand,  14  Sept.  1716,  addressed  '  To  his  Lordship  the  Earle  of 
Guillenborg  '  (Record  Office,  Sweden,  original). 

^^  Bettung  der  Elire  und  Unschuld,  appendix  7. 

«*  To  Gyllenborg  from  the  Hague,  11  Aug.  1716,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden.  The 
phrase  used  is  vaisseaux  de  haut  bord. 
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contract  he  was  \ery  willing  to  serve  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
believed  that  all  would  be  easy,  if  only  the  latter,  in  his  own 
interest,  would  put  him  in  a  position  to  carry  out  exactly  its 
conditions.  He  hoped,  preserving  his  agreement  with  the  council, 
to  send  Charles  a  large  number  of  sailors,  recruited  ostensibly  for 
the  service  of  the  four  vessels,  and  to  procure  him  on  the  part  of 
France  other  facilities  according  to  events.^^ 

Goertz,  of  course,  intended  that  ships  and  all  should  pass  into 
Charles'  service.  Hogguer,  he  said,  was  willing  to  sell  three  of  them 
for  100,000  crowns,  and  he  desired  Sparre,  if  he  could  get  any 
money  at  all,  to  pay  that  sum  for  them  at  once.  Without  exag- 
geration he  might  say  that  the  welfare  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
depended  in  a  measure  on  their  acquisition.  Sparre  must  get  the 
100,000  crowns,  and  must  religiously  keep  the  secret.^  But  the 
regent  would  not  advance  the  money,  nor  could  Goertz  get  it  in 
Holland.  In  these  circumstances  he  lent  his  ear  to  an  intrigue  of 
which  he  must  have  known  that  his  master  would  disapprove. 

When  Charles  was  in  Stralsund  overtures  from  the  Jacobite 
party  had  been  received,  but  summarily  rejected.  But  Miillern, 
when  he  explained  to  Gyllenborg  the  reasons  therefor,  advised  him 
nevertheless  to  humour  the  proposers,  to  express  to  them  the 
king's  sympathy,  and  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  assistance  at  a 
future  time.  And  he  desired  him  to  discover  in  particular 
what  money  they  could  advance,  and  how  it  might  be  sent  to 
Sweden.^^ 

In  February  1716  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Alva,  brother  of  the 
tsar's  physician  and  a  cousin  of  the  rebel  leader  the  earl  of  Mar, 
was  despatched  from  Scotland  to  France  to  buy  powder  and  arms. 
In  July  he  was  appointed  to  take  to  Charles  XII  a  letter  from  the 
Chevalier.  He  and  his  friends,  James  Edward  wrote,  regarded 
'  the  king  of  Sweden  as  reserved  by  Providence  to  put  the  last 
hand  to  my  establishment  and  theirs.  And  the  more  we  appear 
abandoned  of  the  rest  of  Europe  the  more  we  have  confidence 
in  our  cause,  and  in  those  heroic  qualities  which  have  led  your 
majesty  to  take  the  part  of  him  who  is  unjustly  oppressed.' 
Erskine  was  to  represent  that  Charles  had  now  just  cause 
to  make  war  upon  '  the  duke  of  Brunswick,'  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  nation  desired  to  restore  their  legitimate 
and  natural  king,  that  this  inclination  promised  certain  success  to 
an  expedition  of  8,000  or  10,000  men  with  16,000  to  20,000  arms, 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  would  prefer  to  owe  their  deliverance  to 

^^  Mimoires,  i.  864-5. 

^•^  Goertz  to  Sparre,  12  Nov.,  Handlingar  x.  372  foil. ;  see  further  below,  p.  93.  After 
the  arrests  of  Goertz  and  Gyllenborg  Dubois  took  credit  for  the  regent  for  stopping 
this  business  of  Hogguer,  though  it  was  a  very  advantageous  one.  (To  Kobethon, 
27  Feb.  and  16  April  1717,  Stowe  MS.  230,  ff.  37,  72.) 

3^  Handlingar,  x.  197-8,  3  July  o.s.  1715. 
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a  prince  of  their  own  religion  and  to  a  nation  always  friendly.  He 
was  further  to  descant  on  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Sweden  from  the  proposed  alliance.^^ 

I  have  not  found  what  was  the  result,  if  there  were  any,  of  this 
mission  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  or  whether  it  actually  took  place. 
Carlson  says  that  James  Edward,  on  his  return  to  Paris  from 
Scotland,  himself  had  an  interview  with  Sparre,  whom  he  asked  to 
forward  an  autograph  letter  of  his  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  Sparre 
declined,  but  reported  the  matter.  The  reply  received  was  again  a 
refusal  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  ;  more,  the  minister 
was  censured  for  having  intercourse  with  them  at  all.^^  But  the 
Pretender  and  his  friends  did  not  for  that  relax  their  efforts. 
Help  from  the  Swedish  king  was  now  their  only  hope,  and 
if  they  were  rebuffed  in  Paris  they  found  encouragement  from 
Gyllenborg  in  London.  When  Goertz  came  to  Holland,  and  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  Jacobite  proposals,  he  saw  in  them  a 
means  to  further  his  own  schemes.  He  worked  in  his  usual 
fashion,  alone,  deceiving  alike  his  master,  his  clients,  and  his 
colleagues. 

We  must  observe  that  there  were  on  the  Jacobite  side  three 
parties  to  the  negotiation — first,  the  exiles  in  Paris  or  at  James 
Edward's  court  at  Avignon;  secondly,  the  French  sympathisers 
with  him  and  with  Sweden,  adherents  of  the  old  regime,  chief 
among  them  Torcy  and  D'Huxelles ;  thirdly,  the  malcontents  in 
England,  inspired  less  by  loyalty  to  the  Chevalier  than  by  hatred  of 
Hanover.  Many  of  these  last  had  seats  in  parliament,  and  were 
not  declared  Jacobites,  nor  anxious  to  declare  themselves  such,  unless 
with  fairly  certain  prospect  of  success.  They  treated  with  Goertz 
through  Gyllenborg,  the  others  mainly  through  Sparre. 

On  25  September  the  last-named  inquired  of  Gyllenborg  the  truth 
of  a  report  that  he  had  an  authorisation  from  the  king  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Jacobites.  Were  that  true,  he  said,  he  would  be 
delighted  to  second  him,  even  indirectly,  pending  a  similar  authorisa- 
tion to  himself,'*^  Gyllenborg  in  reply  denied  having  said  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  disposed  to  help  the  Pretender ;  on  the  contrary  he  had 
always  expressed  ignorance  of  his  wishes  in  the  matter.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  write  to  Sweden  on  the  subject,  but  had  no  reply.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jacobities  to  exaggerate,  and  one  could  not  be  too 
much  on  one's  guard  against  them.  Townshend  had  lately  told 
Petkum  (the  Holstein  minister)  that  he  knew  for  certain  that 
Sparre  was  negotiating  in  the  Pretender's  favour.  He  would  take 
no  step  of  which  he  did  not  render  Sparre  a  faithful  account. 
But  he  held  that  a  king  of  England  with  dominions  in  Germany 

38  jii^i^  j^ss^  Comm.,  Tenth  Report,  i.  526. 

33  Carlson,  p.  97  ;  Holm,  p.  581  note,  quoting  Miillern. 

^0  Handlingar,  x.  362  ;  the  first  of  the  published  letters. 
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could  never  be  a  friend  of  Sweden,  and  that  they  ought  to  try  to 
replace  him.  He  had  said  this  before  the  late  queen's  death,  and 
was  right.^^  The  report  had  reached  Goertz'  ears  also.  Gyllenborg 
wrote  to  him  that  overtures  had  indeed  been  made  by  the  Jacobites, 
but  that  he  could  hardly  proceed  without  an  express  order  from  the 
king.  But,  he  added,  10,000  men  brought  over  from  Sweden 
would  effect  what  was  required,  and  he  believed  that  money  would 
not  be  wanting.^^  To  this  Goertz  replied  that  anything  in  con- 
nexion with  the  said  overtures  might  be  confided  to  him,  but  must 
not  be  reported  to  the  king.  It  must  be  clearly  explained  how  a 
force  of  10,000  men  could  carry  out  the  scheme  proposed,  what 
were  its  details,  and  what  motive  could  be  suggested  to  the  king 
to  induce  him  to  embark  upon  it.^^ 

In  answer  Gyllenborg  wrote  the  emphatic  passage  beginning, 
11  n' y  a  point  de  milieu,  il  faut  ou  sacrifier  Bremen  ou  les  Hanoveriens. 
To  upset  the  latter  was  not  difficult.  The  malcontents  only  asked 
for  a  body  of  regular  troops,  which  they  could  join  ;  such  a  body 
transported  in  March,  when  east  winds  blew,  and  there  was  little 
thought  of  danger,  would  raise  a  general  revolt.  Arms  for  15,000 
to  20,000  men,  and  horse  equipment,  must  be  brought  over  ;  the 
horses  would  be  found  on  that  side.  In  his  humble  opinion  there 
was  no  other  course  to  take.  The  soldiers  once  landed,  he  would 
answer  for  the  rest.  In  a  country  where  nine  out  of  ten  were 
rebels,  and  where  everything  abounded,  nothing  could  be  wanting. 
He  would  write  more  precisely  later.  It  would  be  a  glorious  enter- 
prise, would  at  once  put  an  end  to  their  ills  and  punish  the  authors 
of  them.''^  To  this  Goertz  replied  that  money  must  on  no  account 
be  spoken  of,  nor  anxiety  shown  to  know  the  plan  proposed.  Gyllen- 
borg should  only  listen ;  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  the  pro- 
posers had  explained  themselves,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
solidity  of  their  ideas,  and  what  scheme  might  be  formulated.^^ 
This  letter  was  crossed  by  one  from  Gyllenborg,  announcing  that 
two  of  the  principals  in  the  affair  assured  him  that  60,000Z.  would 
be  ready  as  soon  as  he  could  show  them  a  personal  assurance  from 
the  king  of  Sweden  that  he  would  send  them  help.^^  To  which, 
however,  it  was  replied — 

L'on  repete  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  du  tout  parler  d'argent,  mais  ecouter 
simplement  les  gens  pour  apprendre  ce  qu'ils  sont  en  etat  de  faire,  et  me 
le  mander  sans  s'expliquer  avec  eux."*^ 

■•1  Handlingar,  x.  317,  27  Sept.  o.s. 
■*2  The  second  of  the  published  letters,  29  Sept.  o.s. 
*^  Letter  no.  3,  16  Oct. 

^*  Letter  no.  4, 12  Oct.  o.s.,  postscript ;  the  greater  part  in  the  Handlingar^  x.  371. 
*^  Postscript  of  30  Oct.,  letter  no.  7. 
*"*  Postscript  of  16  Oct,  o.s.,  letter  no.  6. 

*''  Gustavus  Gyllenborg,  brother  to  the  count  and  Goertz'  secretary,  3  Nov., 
letter  no.  8. 
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But  Gyllenborg  urged  that  the  present  animosity  of  his  friends 
should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  '  the  principals,'  hazarding 
as  they  did  life  and  property,  would  not  speak  out  without  good 
assurances  ;  *^  and  on  the  other  hand  Sparre  forwarded  to  Goertz 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ormonde,  which  promised  the  payment  of 
60,000Z.  as  a  specimen  (echantillon)  of  the  Chevalier's  goodwill.'^^ 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  proposal  for  a  written  convention  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  money. 

Goertz  now  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  a  money 
negotiation,  but  only  on  his  own  plan,  and  without  specifying  any 
service  in  return.  I  have  cited  a  portion  of  his  letter  to  Sparre 
of  12  November  about  raising  funds.  It  continued  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  ^^ — As  to  the  English  business  and  the  duke  of 
Ormonde's  letter  he  could  not  but  say  frankly  that  if  his  own  plan 
were  not  agreed  to  he  could  not  enter  into  the  affair  at  all.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  that  plan  that  he  had  opened  the  subject  to  the  king.^^ 
To  depart  from  it  would  be  to  spoil  all.  Any  reasonable  person 
would  recognise  the  impossibility  of  concluding  a  formal  treaty. 
In  trusting  to  its  being  kept  secret  both  sides  would  risk  too  much. 
It  would  be  best  for  each  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers  for  the 
work  in  hand  ;  there  would  be  time  enough  to  make  treaties  when 
they  were  in  a  position  to  put  it  into  execution.  Goertz  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do  what  was  desired  under  the 
name  of  assistance  lent ;  better,  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  think, 
to  put  forward  pleas  of  self-interest  and  sympathy  with  English 
liberty.  The  other  side  must  have  enough  confidence  in  them  to 
furnish  what  was  necessary  to  make  them  useful.  The  sum  required 
was  not  excessive  ;  300,000  crowns  might  suffice  for  the  present, 
the  only  thing  wanted  being  a  reinforcement  for  the  Gothenburg 
squadron.  He  did  not  see  what  risk  Sparre's  friends  would  run, 
for  he  would  give  sufficient  security.  Besides,  everybody  knew 
the  king's  humour.     If  he  could  not  acquit  the  loan  by  giving  real 

*^  13  Nov.,  letter  no.  10.  As  to  the  gens  du  second  ordre,  said  Gyllenborg,  their 
propositions  were  of  too  little  consequence  and  too  ill  concerted  to  be  listened  to,  and 
it  was  better  not  to  say  anything  to  them  at  all. 

^^  Gustavus  Gyllenborg,  17  Nov.,  letter  no.  11. 

^°  Letter  no.  12,  also  in  the  Handlingar,  x.  376,  which  version  I  use,  there  being 
errors  in  the  English  deciphering.  For  instance,  before  the  words  cent  mille  dcus  pour 
les  vaisseaux,  trois  is  arbitrarily  inserted,  no  doubt  by  confusion  with  the  larger  sum 
previously  mentioned.  And  hence,  in  the  translation,  un  quatrUme  appears  as  '  a 
fourth  hundred  thousand,'  instead  of  '  a  fourth  ship.'  For  '  Stockholm  '  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  Pretender  I  suspect  '  Deux-Ponts,'  that  being  the  place  specified  by 
Torcy,  and  much  more  probable. 

^'  Que  fay  actuellement  entam^  la  chose  dupres  le  Eoy.  These  words  have  been 
cited  (for  instance,  by  the  author  of  the  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld)  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  his  own  and  Goertz'  express  declarations  to  the  contrary,  Charles  was 
privy  to  the  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  But,  after  a  study  of  the  letters, 
I  cannot  see  that  they  refer  to  anything  more  than  the  conditions  upon  which  Goertz 
was  to  effect  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  the  raising  of  money. 
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help  he  would  repay  the  money,  the  more  so  as  he  would  not 
have  it  known  that  he  had  taken  it  as  a  loan.^^  Further  to  re- 
move scruple  Goertz  was  ready  to  fix  repayment  for  the  following 
May.  The  other  side  could  easily  express  their  offers  in  the  sense 
he  had  expressed,  ad  captandam  henevolentiam,  despite  that  on 
his  side  he  would  only  accept  them  on  the  footing  of  a  simple 
business  negotiation.  But  everything  depended  on  a  prompt 
decision,  and  first  on  the  advance  of  100,000  crowns  to  buy  the 
ships,  without  which  nothing  at  all  was  to  be  hoped  for.  He  was 
on  the  track  of  a  fourth  to  be  had  in  England  itself.  The  secret 
of  them  must  be  religiously  kept,  and  appearance  made  of  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  friendship  of  France.  The  undertaking  was 
extremely  delicate,  and  Sparre  was  to  blame  for  having  alluded  to 
it  in  a  written  memorial. 

To  Gyllenborg  Goertz  wrote  in  a  similar  strain.^^  He  admitted 
now  that  quickness  in  arranging  the  affair  was  necessary;  but 
prudence  also  must  be  observed.  The  other  side  must  show  that 
success  in  the  enterprise  was  probable  and  must  assist  with  money. 
The  leading  members  of  the  court  of  Avignon  offered  on  their 
master's  part  60,000Z.  ad  captandam  benevolentiam.  He  had  due 
authority  to  accept  money  for  the  king's  service  against  his 
assurance  of  repayment.  If  Gyllenborg's  friends  would  communi- 
cate a  plan  for  this  principal  affair,  he  would  forward  it  to  the 
king,  who  would  either  accept  it  or  return  the  money.  So  that 
there  was  no  risk,  while  there  was  prospect  of  great  profit.  If  the 
rest  were  approved,  he  would  add  the  project  of  a  change  of  scene  in 
England.^*  On  this  basis  the  thing  might  go,  otherwise  nothing 
would  result.  In  a  word,  money  ;  after  that  they  must  know 
what  could  be  done  in  England. 

We  may  illustrate  the  above  from  Torcy's  account.  When 
Goertz  and  Sparre,  he  says,  had  conferred  on  the  French  frontier, 
perceiving  themselves  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  France,  they 
resolved  to  try  to  profit  by  the  troubles  in  England.  The  Jacobites 
had  asked  for  10,000  men,  and  Gyllenborg  had  reported  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  feasible.  The  two  ministers  decided  to  make  no 
communication  to  Charles  for  the  present,  especially  as  despatches 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  regent  desiring 
to  send  a  man  to  Sweden,  they  tried  to  get  one  Lenck  appointed , 
formerly  colonel  of  Sparre's  regiment.  Every  day  the  partisans  of 
the  Pretender  became  more  urgent.  They  offered  considerable 
sums  of  money.     One  of  them  told  Sparre  in  October  that  30,000 

*2  D'autant  que  Sa  M'-^  ne  voudroit  pas  quHlfM  sceu  qic'Elleeut  touchy  de  Vargent 
dans  la  veu  quHl  est  preti. 
"^  23  Nov.,  letter  no.  13. 
**  Leprojet  d^un  changement  de  theatre  a  procurer  en  Angleterre. 
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pieces  ^^  had  already  been  sent  to  Holland,  and  that  more  were 
coming,  that  they  offered  the  money  to  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
expectation  of  doing  better,  and  that  they  who  furnished  it  were 
only  troubled  as  to  the  means  of  transmitting  it  and  of  prevaihng 
upon  him  to  accept  it.  Sparre  proposed  that  Ormonde  and  Mar 
should  put  in  writing  their  master's  offer,  and  that  the  sum  sent  to 
Holland  should  be  made  up  to  60,000  pieces.  The  money  was 
intended  for  Hogguer's  ships  and  sailors.  The  Jacobite  emissary, 
knowing  of  these  preparations,  promised  that  it  should  be  at 
Goertz'  disposal  by  the  end  of  December,  and  handed  over  a  letter 
for  him  from  Ormonde,  which  contained  assurances  that  James 
Edward  would  s'nortly  have  money  at  his  disposal  for  the  king  of 
Sweden's  service.  Sparre,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  letter, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  act  upon.^^ 

In  a  retrospective  account  Goertz  says  that  he  did  not  listen  to 
Sparre's  proposals  to  help  the  Jacobites  until  a  certain  Englishman, 
not  of  that  party,  counselled  him  to  accept  the  moneys  offered, 
and  himself  promised  to  find  some.  The  man  spoke  thus  from 
fear  for  his  country's  freedom,  in  case  George  should  get  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  and  thereby  an  open  road  for  bringing  Hanoverian 
soldiers  into  England.  Ships  and  crews  were  wanted  at  Gothenburg. 
Four  men-of-war  were  found  in  France  and  two  in  Holland, 
but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  Goertz  was  assured 
that  the  Jacobites  were  well  provided  therewith.  They  were  found 
willing  to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  state  bonds.  He 
obliged  himself  to  nothing  more  than  to  repayment.  The  king 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  having  full 
powers  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  state." 

On  4  December  Gyllenborg^^  reported  to  Goertz  an  important 
conversation  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  an  old  and  • 
intimate  friend,  who  spoke  of  the  mistake  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 
a  mistake  now  realised,  in  believing  that  all  was  settled.  The 
money  demanded  by  that  court  was  the  last  that  would  be  found,  if 
it  were  not  to  be  employed  as  specified,  and  if  positive  assurance 
of  the  help  requested  were  not  given.  Gyllenborg,  said  this  man, 
must  say  nothing  of  the  misapprehension,  lest  he  should  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  Chevaher  and  alienate  his  English  friends,  who  would 
then  throw  Sweden  over,  though  hitherto  the  chief  advocates  of 
her  cause  in  parliament.  Grave  attacks  were  being  prepared  on 
Sweden  both  by  pamphlets  in  the  press  and  by  the  complaints  of 
the  merchants.  His  friends  would  not  risk  their  money  for 
profit ;  they  could  get  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  in  the  pubHc  funds. 
They  would   put  more  trust   in  a  single  word  from  the  king  of 

"  l.e.pidces  d'or,  translated  in  the  published  letters  'pounds.' 
^^  Mimoires,  i.  859  foil.  *'  Carlson,  p.  102. 

5"  Letter  no.  15. 
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Sweden  than  in  all  securities  or  bonds  given  by  others.  If  he 
would  give  his  personal  assurance  they  would  make  such  efforts 
that  he  should  not  repent  thereof.  But  after  three  months' 
negotiation  they  were  still  in  uncertainty.  How  could  they  take 
active  measures,  and  then  by  the  king's  refusal  be  stranded, 
exposed  to  betrayal  by  individuals  anxious  to  save  themselves? 
Sweden  risked  nothing.  The  king  had  full  justification  for  making 
war  on  England.  Prospects  of  success  were  bright.  Half  of  the 
present  army  was  likely  to  be  cashiered  next  session.  In  case  of 
failure  would  the  government  be  more  the  enemy  of  Sweden  than 
before  ?  So  great  an  opportunity  should  not  be  let  slip.  A  positive 
assurance  delivered  at  Avignon  would  set  all  in  motion ;  without 
that  everything  would  languish.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation 
was  Jacobite  d  toute  outrance.  But  it  would  join  no  one  but  in 
that  cause ;  against  a  mere  invasion  of  foreigners  the  whole 
country  would  combine.  In  particular,  maintenance  of  the  Anglican 
church  must  figure  in  the  king's  manifesto. 

Goertz  replied  ^^  that  it  was  superfluous  to  suggest  to  his  side 
motives  of  action  when  no  spur  was  needed.  Even  before  he  left 
Sweden  there  was  disposition  there  towards  the  projected  expedi- 
tion. Such  must  presumably  have  increased  with  the  increasing 
hostihty  of  the  English  court.  The  only  question  was  the  means 
of  satisfying  the  just  desire  for  revenge.  Sweden  had  soldiers,  but 
not  the  ships  to  transport  and  convoy  them.  Nor  was  it  known 
how  they  would  be  fed  when  landed.  Horses  must  be  found  to 
mount  the  cavalry,  and  the  force  required  must  be  specified,  in 
order  that  transport  for  it  might  be  got  together.  He  had  found 
and  even  passed  the  contracts  for  six  men-of-war  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  guns,  armed  and  equipped,  which  were  to  be  at  Gothenburg 
at  the  beginning  of  March.  The  money  he  had  asked  of  Avignon 
was  solely  destined  for  the  purchase  of  these  vessels.  If  he  had  pro> 
posed  its  advance  as  a  simple  business  arrangement,^^  it  was  only 
to  guarantee  the  parties  interested  on  either  side  against  the  risk  of 
the  secret  being  ill  kept.  To  lift  the  mask  too  soon  would  be  to  give 
the  English  ministers  a  good  excuse  for  rousing  the  nation  to  war. 
Holland  would  probably  be  drawn  thereinto  without  much  trouble, 
wherein  was  a  danger  of  the  gravest  consequence.  The  objection 
in  regard  to  the  money  was  a  trifle.  What  better  security  could 
the  king  of  Sweden  promise  himself  for  the  recovery  of  Bremen 
than  the  reduction  of  King  George  to  the  rank  of  elector,  obliged 
to  seek  his  friendship  as  in  former  times  ?  Could  good  faith, 
word  of  honour,  or  treaties,  after  their  experience  of  them, 
hold  against  so  solid  and  evident  a  motive  ?  The  question  whether 
was   in   fact   decided ;     the   present   one   was   how.     Those   who 

^'•'  Letter  no.  16,  11  Dec. 

^  Un  simjple  negoce  de  ;particulier. 
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furnished  the  money  risked  nothing.  They  could  do  it  as  Dutch 
merchants  seeking  profit ;  could  even  make  a  contract  like  the 
other  one.  Danger  could  only  arise  by  delay  in  the  execution  of 
the  design,  but  if  confidence  was  had  in  the  king's  word  that 
scruple  fell  at  once.  His  majesty  piqued  himself  too  greatly  on 
performing  his  engagements  to  admit  of  doubt.  A  resolve  must 
be  made  promptly,  or  nothing  more  be  thought  of  the  affair  until 
next  year.  The  movers  must  try,  as  proposed,  to  get  half  the 
English  army  cashiered,  and  to  prevent  another  fleet  from  sailing. 
They  should  say  how  many  troops  would  remain  on  foot.  10,000 
to  12,000  Swedes  might  be  despatched,  including  4,000  cavalry. 
As  soon  as  the  business  was  arranged  Goertz  would  go  himself  to 
Sweden  to  push  matters  on.  At  the  same  time  Gyllenborg  was 
reproved  for  putting  forward  to  Miillern,  as  a  reason  for  an  ac- 
commodation, the  threats  of  the  English  ministers.  That,  he  was 
told,  was  the  worst  way  with  the  king ;  besides  it  was  derogatory 
to  himself  to  write  in  such  a  strain.^^ 

The  count  now  sent  word  that  20,000  pieces  were  ready 
against  his  acknowledgment  that  he  had  received  the  same  for  his 
master's  service,  and  that  8,000  had  been  paid  to  Sparre.  He 
asked  for  authority  to  give  the  acknowledgment.  He  also  wrote  of 
the  homines  fougueux  (Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  that  is)  who  were 
about  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  Townshend  had 
avowed  to  Petkum  that  what  the  latter  had  written  on  this  subject 
was  true.^^  Goertz  replied  to  the  same  effect  as  before. ^^  He  was 
now  at  Paris,  having  arrived  there  with  Gustavus  Gyllenborg  on 
3  January.  The  object  of  his  visit,  he  had  written,  was  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  Sparre's  report  of  the  coldness  of  the  French  court 
towards  Sweden  was  true,  or  his  own  contrary  impression,  which  he 
had  communicated  to  Charles.^ ^  He  now  sent  Gyllenborg  a  copy 
of  his  new  full  powers,  couched  in  the  most  ample  terms. ^'^ 
Sparre  had  assured  him,  he  said,  that  he  would  find  at  Paris 
100,000  crowns  ready,  but  he  had  been  disappointed.  Gyllen- 
borg must  press  for  the  English  money ;  if  it  was  not  forth- 
coming everything  must  be  broken  off.  He  awaited  an  im- 
mediate yea  or  nay.  Nothing  of  the  affair  must  be  reported 
home.     The  ministers  there  neither  knew  of  it  nor  of  the  reason 

«'  Gustavus  Gyllenborg,  writing  for  Goertz,  11  Dec,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden. 

«2  1  Jan.  1717,  letter  no.  21.  «=»  8  Jan.,  letter  no.  23. 

«'  To  Sparre,  25  Dec,  Handlingar,  x.  398. 

'^^  The  essential  part  of  Goertz'  former  full  powers  has  been  quoted.  The  new 
ones,  dated  Lund,  23  Oct.  o.s.,  were  in  quite  general  terms,  power  being  given  to 
conclude  npmine  Nostra  cuncta  ca  quae  ex  usu  Nostra  et  ad  Commodum  Nostriun 
spectare  poterunt.  (Published  with  letter  no.  23.)  Whitworth,  criticising  them  after 
Goertz'  arrest,  said  that  they  allowed  the  disavov/al  of  anything  done  as  not  to  the 
king's  advantage,  and  that  they  were  '  a  sort  of  letter  of  attorney  to  borrow  money  of 
the  merchants,  «,nd  treat  with  particulars  about  their  trade  to  Sweden.'  (13  March 
1717,  Eecord  Office,  Prussia  9.) 

VOL.    XVIII. — NO.   LXIX.  H 
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for  drafting  the  new  full  powers  in  the  form  they  were.^^  When 
Gyllenborg  had  got  the  money,  or  at  least  that  for  the  ships,  he 
had  better  come  to  Holland  on  the  pretext  of  conferring  further. 

On  the  13th  ^"^  Goertz  wrote  that  his  French  friends  were 
charmed  with  his  plan.  They  had  counted  out  to  him  100,000 
francs,  and  promised  to  let  him  have  the  rest,  to  the  sum  of  a 
million  florins,  in  Holland.  He  would  therefore  set  to  work  in  all 
diligence  about  the  ships.  Gyllenborg  must  get  the  English 
subscriptions  at  once,  or  they  would  not  be  ready  in  time.  He 
himself  would  return  to  Holland  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  16th  ^^  Goertz  wrote  that  Gyllenborg  might  assure  his 
friends  that  the  English  expedition  was  at  present  his  sole  pre- 
occupation. It  depended  upon  two  things — the  ships  and  the 
money.  Without  the  latter  he  could  not  sign  the  contracts  for  the 
former.  He  must  have  it,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  had 
been  assured  that  it  would  come  at  once.  Gyllenborg's  letters 
told  him  that  20,000  jpieces  were  ready.  He  inclosed  the  form  of 
receipt  that  would  be  used.  One-sixth  of  the  money  was  to  be  re- 
paid every  four  months,  and  it  would  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
As  to  Gyllenborg's  parliamentary  efforts,  he  entirely  approved  of 
them,  and  inquired  whence  might  arise  the  good  disposition 
which  Walpole  was  reported  to  show. 

On  18  January  ^^  Gyllenborg  reported  that  he  had  seen  Vami  qui 
dirige  toute  V affaire,  who  told  him  that  an  order  having  been  received 
from  Lord  Mar  to  remit  immediately  20,000  pieces  for  Swedish 
account  to  the  queen  dowager  in  France,  this  had  been  done,  and  he 
hoped  that  Goertz  had  received  the  money.  The  same-  friend  had 
asked  Mar  for  instructions  as  to  where  the  rest  of  the  money 
should  be  paid.  Sparre  no  doubt  knew  of  all  this.  There  was 
talk  in  England  that  that  minister  and  Goertz  were  not  at  one. 
The  idea  of  Gyllenborg's  going  to  Holland  had  given  pleasure.  But 
he  had  said  he  would  not  go  with  empty  hands  ;  he  must  have  at 
least   10,000  pieces  to  take  with  him. 

Goertz,  still  at  Paris,  replied  on  the  27th^^  that  the  friends  in 
France  were  being  pressed  to  get  the  full  million  florins  sent 
from  England,  and  he  could  do  nothing  in  regard  to  the  ships  till 
he  had  them,  for  it  would  never  do  to  begin  the  business  and  then 
have  to  abandon  it  for  lack  of  funds.  He  contradicted  the  report  of 
disunion  between  himself  and  Sparre. 

The  last  of  the  published  letters  is  dated  10  February.  Gyllenborg 

^  '  Nos  propres  ministres  I'ignorent  et  ne  S(;avent  pas  I'intention  dans  laquelle  ils 
ont  M6  oblige  de  tourner  comme  il  est  le  pleinpouvoir  qu'ils  ont  expedi^.' 
«^  Letter  no.  25,  with  postscript  from  Gustavus  Gyllenborg,  no.  26. 
«»  Letter  no.  28. 

«'  Letter  no.  29.     On  the  journey  to  Holland  similarly  in  letter  no.  30,  23  Jan. 
'»  Letter  no.  31. 
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must  have  written  it  only  just  before  he  was  arrested.^^  He  said 
that  his  friends  had  assured  him  that  everything  arranged  with 
Goertz  about  the  money  had  been  punctually  executed,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  would  receive  word  thereof  in  the  baron's 
next  letter.  The  Baltic  squadron  would  sail  early,  apparently 
because  of  the  imminent  danger  believed  to  threaten  Denmark ; 
the  Swedes  must  therefore  be  first  at  sea. 
.  Though  Goertz  denied  in  one  quarter  the  report  of  dissen- 
sion between  himself  and  Sparre,  he  owned  it  in  another.  II 
me  semble  qu'il  se  fait  un  plaisir  de  contrecarrer  toutes  les  affaires 
quHl  me  voit  entreprendre  pour  le  service  du  roi.  He  accused  Sparre 
of  entirely  deserting  the  plan  agreed  upon  between  them,  of  keep- 
ing for  his  own  expenses  the  balance  of  a  quarter's  subsidy  paid  by 
the  regent,  the  principal  portion  of  which  had  gone  to  the  land- 
grave, and  of  talking  publicly  at  table  about  the  ships,  whereas  the 
essence  of  success  in  that  affair  was  secrecy.  His  brother  General 
Axel  Sparre  at  Cassel  and  most  of  the  other  Swedes  there  and  at 
home  were  acting,  he  said,  in  the  same  way.  He  believed  their 
view  to  be  that,  if  the  king  could  not  get  money,  he  must  conclude 
the  peace  they  earnestly  desired,  and  that  they  hated,  therefore, 
the  man  who  was  enabling  him  to  prolong  the  war.^^ 

Sparre  was  recalled.  He  gave  out  that  it  was  at  his  own 
request,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  But  Charles  expressed  his 
displeasure  that  he  had  entirely  departed  from  the  plan  con- 
certed for  obtaining  French  subsidies,''^  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the 
real  reason.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  Paris  for  some  months. 
Torcy  says  that  Sparre  was  cooled  in  ardour  as  to  Hogguer's 
ships  by  the  consideration  that  if  they  were  used  as  intended  with- 
out the  regent's  knowledge  the  persons  responsible  would  infallibly 
be  arrested,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  have  been  put  to  great  cost  in 
vain.  He  thought  of  sending  the  sailors  to  Sweden  by  other  ways 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  moneys 
promised.  Goertz  on  the  other  hand  pressed  for  the  ships, 
promising  Sparre  bills  of  exchange  for  Hogguer  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  crowns  immediately  upon  receipt  of  certain  explanations 
asked  for.  And,  as  he  kept  back  from  engaging  himself  with  the 
Jacobites,  his  sincerity  began  to  be  doubted  by  those  who  knew  in 
what  manner   he   had   already    served   different    princes.      The 

"  Letter  no.  36.  The  original  is  preserved  undeeiphered  (Eecord  Office,  Germany). 
Gyllenborg  would  naturally  date  the  day  on  which  the  post  left. 

'2  Cf.  the  Bettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  pp.  158  foil.  The  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  to  Goertz  distinguished  compatriot,  count  von  der  Nath. 

"  Ibid,  appendix  28,  Charles  XII  to  Goertz,  31  Oct.  o.s.  1716.  It  seems  that 
Goertz  had  the  letters  of  recall  in  his  possession  for  some  time  before  he  sent  them  in, 
and  only  did  so  in  the  middle  of  December  in  view  of,  or  to  prevent,  the  going  of  a 
Colonel  Grubbe  to  Sweden.  Grubbe,  on  arriving  at  the  Hague,  and  hearing  of  it, 
delayed  indeed  his  departure,  but  got  to  Sweden  at  the  end  of  January  (Gustavus 
Gyllenborg,  22  Dec.  1716  ;  Jackson,  13  Feb.  o.s.  1717,  Record  Offica,  Sweden). 
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appearance  of  disunion  among  the  Swedish  ministers  reacted  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  Jacobites  to  furnish  money .^^ 

In  this  stage  was  the  affair  when  the  British  government 
thought  it  time  to  interfere.  It  had  all  along  been  cognisant  of 
what  was  going  on.  Postal  business  of  the  time  extended  to  the 
opening  and  examination  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  of  letters/^  Spies 
too  there  were  in  plenty  to  discover  secrets  and  report  them. 
Eobethon  shone  particularly  in  the  management  of  this  branch  of 
statecraft.  Lord  Stair,  stationed  in  the  focus  of  Jacobite  plottings 
and  talk,  transmitted  everything  that  he  could  hear,  and  if  most 
was  untrue  there  remained  a  considerable  residuum  of  fact.  In 
one  way  or  another  King  George's  ministers  had  a  very  fair  know- 
ledge of  what  was  being  done.  But  there  could  be  no  pressing 
danger,  and  they  delayed  action  till  the  king's  return  from 
Hanover. 

While  joining  in  the  plots  of  the  revolutionaries  Gyllenborg 
had  by  no  means  neglected  the  safer  methods  of  constitutional 
persuasion  and  agitation.  A  majority,  probably,  of  Englishmen 
sympathised  with  Sweden  in  her  misfortunes.  In  commercial 
circles  fear  of  Eussian  domination  began  to  weigh  against  the 
obstacles  placed  by  Charles  in  the  way  of  trade.  He  might  have 
gained  to  his  cause  the  mercantile  community,  the  backbone  of  the 
whig  party,  would  he  have  made  the  concessions  and  reparation 
asked  of  him.  There  were  those  who  objected  to  a  standing 
army,  who  thought  the  possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by  Hanover 
a  danger  to  England,  who  disliked  altogether  the  interference  of 

'*  Mdmoires,  i.  872  foil. 

^*  For  instance,  of  the  first  of  the  published  letters  (Sparre  to  Gyllenborg,  25  Sept. 
1716)  there  are  two  copies  at  the  Record  Office.  One  is  endorsed,  *  In  Ld.  Townshend's, 
Sept.  25, 1716  ; '  the  other,  •  In  Mr.  Stanhope's  to  Ld.  T.,  9th  Oct.  The  original  of  this 
letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanhope.'  These  two  dates  are,  of  course,  in  the  old  style. 
Other  of  the  intercepted  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  Hanover  later  (Townshend 
to  Stanhope,  12  Oct.  o.s.,  Coxe's  Walpole,  ii.  113).  Bothmer  wrote  to  Eobethon  on 
14  Sept.  o.s.,  '  II  y  a  une  lettre  interceptee  de  M.  Guldenbourg  au  B.  Sparre  a  Paris.' 
And  again  on  6  Nov.  o.s.,  '  J'ay  eu  connoissance  de  la  piesse  de  Gorz  a  Gul:  dont  vous 
paries,  on  commence  icy  a  devenir  SQavant  en  cet  art'  (Stowe  MSS.  229,  ff.  113, 
263).  Lamberty  (x.  17)  says  that  Goertz*  despatches  to  Gyllenborg  were  opened,  and 
closed  again  with  a  counterfeit  seal. 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  as  Droysen  and  others  do  (Holm  calls  attention  to 
this,  p.  581,  note),  that  the  British  government  learnt  of  the  plot  from  despatches 
intercepted  by  the  Danes.  Such  indeed  of  November  and  December  were  taken  out  of 
a  Swedish  wreck,  and  a  selection  of  them  was  published  (in  April  ?)  under  the  title 
Copeyen  und  Extracten  verschiedener  in  einer  durch  Stu7"m  und  Ungewitter  vor  einiger 
Zeit  nach  Norwegen  verschlagenen  Qalliotlie  gefundenen  Schwedischen  Brief e,  davon 
die  Originalia  allhier  verhanden.  Copenhagen,  anno  1717  (a  copy  with  Polwarth's  of 
27  April).  The  letters  treat  of  the  state  of  Sweden,  of  Goertz'  financial  schemes,  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  his  return,  and  so  on,  but  his  dealings  with  the  Jacobites 
were  evidently  unknown  to  the  writers.  Other  Swedish  despatches  were  taken  on  the 
information  of  a  passenger  out  of  two  Dutch  ships  which  put  into  the  Norwegian 
harbour  of  Mandal,  but  this  was  late  in  January,  and  they  remained  undeciphered  at 
the  end  of  March  (Polwarth,  2  Feb,  to  30  March  1717). 
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foreigners  in  British  affairs.  Such  elements  of  opposition,  well 
represented  in  parliament,  Gyllenborg  did  his  best  to  foster.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  ministers,  although  they,  or 
at  least  the  chief  of  them,  knew  of  his  treasonable  correspondence. 
He  could  report  a  favourable  reception  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
Townshend  at  Hampton  Court.^^  He  continued  to  discuss  with 
the  Jatter  the  possibility  of  peace  with  Hanover  by  cession  of  the 
duchies.  He  was  zealously  seconded  by  Petkum,  the  Holstein 
minister,  who  had  frequent  interviews  with  Townshend  and 
Bothmer,  and  could  recommend  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
former  to  favourable  attention. ^^  Petkum  was  perhaps  the  more 
energetic  in  his  work  in  that  he  was  carefully  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Swedish  minister's  activity. 

Nor  did  Gyllenborg,  so  far  as  his  scanty  means  allowed,  neglect 
the  press.'^  He  was  himself  a  pamphleteer  of  power  and  merit.  A 
critique  of  his  published  in  September  upon  the  memorial  delivered 
by  Jackson  at  Stockholm  hit  the  government  hard.''^  Another 
was  intended  to  show  the  little  necessity  there  was  of  trade  with  St. 
Petersburg  and  Eiga,  to  discuss  the  Hanoverian  declaration  of  war, 
and  to  proceed  to  deal  with  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden.^®  A  third, 
criticising  the  Danish  declaration  of  October,  may  be  identified,  I 
think,  with  The  Northern  Crisis.^^  A  fourth  was  sent  to  Goertz  in 
January  as  un  petit  avant-coureur  du  reste.^^ 

But   Gyllenborg   found   that  he  could   do   nothing  with  the 

"«  To  Goertz,  9  Oct.  o.s.,  Kecord  Office,  Sweden. 

"  Petkum  to  Goertz,  5  Oct.  o.s.  '  My  Lord  Townshend  commenQant  a  se  declarer 
favorablement  pour  la  Su^de,  je  croy  d'etre  de  son  interest  que  son  minist^re  en  soit 
regarde  de  bon  ceil,  a  quoy  j'ai  toujours  contribue.'  And  similarly  to  his  master,  the 
duke  administrator,  9  Oct.  o.s.  (ibid.) 

"^  Like  the  other  ministers  of  Sweden  he  could  not  get  his  pay.  And  printers' 
charges,  he  says,  in  view  of  the  risks  they  ran,  were  high.  The  Post  Boy  was  the 
only  journal  in  which  he  could  get  anything  published  at  all,  and  that  seldom. 
(To  Miillern,  29  April  o.s.  1715,  Handlingar,  x.  159.) 

^^  '  An  English  Merchant's  remarks  upon  a  scandalous  Jacobite  paper  published 
in  the  Post  Boy  under  the  name  of  A  Memorial  presented  to  the  Chancery  of 
Sivedcn  by  the  Resident  of  Great  Britain '  (the  French  version,  Lamberty,  ix.  667). 
Gyllenborg's  authorship  of  this  was  known  by  intercepted  letters.  In  one,  of  which 
Bothmer  wrote  to  Robethon  (14  Sept.  o.s.,  Stowe  MSS.  229,  f.  113),  the  count  avowed 
it;  in  another  (11  Aug.)  Goertz  referred  to  le  raisonnenient  q^ue  voiis  viMitez  sur  le 
beau  memoire  de  Jackson  ;  in  others,  16  Oct.  and  18  Sept.,  he  and  Sparre  praised  the 
result  (Record  Office,  Sweden  and  France).  Townsend  said  that,  no  one  but  Gyllen- 
borg could  be  cognisant  of  the  facts  stated.  Petkum  indeed  defended  him  against  the 
mputation  of  its  authorship,  but  Gyllenborg  confesses  to  denying  it  to  him,  for  good 
reasons  (to  his  brother,  5  Oct.  o.s. ;  Petkum  to  Goertz,  same  date). 

^^  To  Goertz,  12  Oct.  o.s..  Record  Office,  Sweden. 

•*'  Goertz  had  suggested  the  subject  (27  Oct.,  ibid.).  '  Votre  bon  esprit,'  he  wrote, 
'  s'en  fournira  aisement  une  deduction  propre  au  g^nie  du  pays.'  Gyllenborg 
forwarded  it  on  15  Jan.  1717  as  a  little  piece  published  at  his  own  expense,  containing 
somclhing  of  his  own,  couched  in  a  moderate  tone,  and  praising  at  the  end  the  prince 
of  Wales  {ibid.). 

^-  23  Jan.  '  J'ay  parle  entierement  en  Anglois  '  {ibid.). 
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government  unless  he  could  give  hope  that  Bremen  would  be  given 
up,  compensation  being  obtained  from  Kussia.  Were  that  pre- 
liminary agreed  to,  he  thought  the  English  ministers  would  be  glad 
to  repair  the  mistake  they  had  made,  to  bring  to  the  front  the 
defensive  treaty,  and  carry  the  nation  to  give  the  stipulated  aid. 
Otherwise,  both  in  order  to  justify  their  past  action  and  to  force 
Sweden  to  yield,  they  would  persuade  their  mercenary  parliament 
to  vigorous  measures,  and  even  to  a  declaration  of  war.  They 
were  all  des  gens  furieux.  Sunderland  in  particular,  now  learning 
from  the  Germans  at  Hanover,  would  behave  with  all  imaginable 
effrontery.  Measures  must  be  taken  against  men  who  would 
not  stop  halfway.  II  faut  ou  les  ruiner  ou  perir  nous-memes.^^ 
Goertz  replied, 

II  n'est  guere  nature  que  celuy  qu'on  veut  porter  h.  c6der  une  chose  qui 
luy  est  tres  chere  s'en  declare  le  premier  sans  qu'on  luy  explique  les 
motifs  qui  le  doivent  persuader  a  s'en  d^faire. 

The  English  were  certainly  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  would  cede  Bremen  from  fear  of  having  an  enemy 
the  more  to  fight.  If  to  avoid  an  unjust  war  the  Swedes  must  give 
up  everything  that  the  insatiable  greed  of  their  neighbours 
demanded,  they  would  not  in  the  end  be  sure  of  their  shirts. 
Nor  was  the  present  war  so  terrible  to  them  as  was  thought  in 
England.«4 

In  reply  to  despatches  from  Petkum,  which  passed  through 
his  hands,  Goertz  argued  that  it  was  useless  for  the  British 
government  to  claim  credit  for  preventing  the  invasion  of  Scania, 
seeing  that,  first,  the  king  of  Sweden  could  have  defeated  it  him- 
self, and  secondly,  it  was  seen  from  the  king  of  Denmark's  decla- 
ration what  the  pretended  good  offices  had  been.  Where  were  the 
British  advances,  to  which  the  king  of  Sweden  might,  it  was  said, 
with  advantage  respond  ?  Bothmer's  arguments  on  the  difficulty 
of  making  peace  with  the  tsar  were  not  badly  founded,  but  the 
sacrifice  of  the  German  provinces  was  hard  of  digestion.  Were 
Bremen  and  Verden  ceded  to  Hanover,  the  Hanoverians  would 
hardly  trouble  themselves  further. 

Ce  seroit  de  Targent  trez  mal  emploie  que  de  se  mettre  en  etat  de 
pouvoir  se  donner  plus  de  mouvement  pour  acheter  les  conditions  que  la 
cour  d'Angleterre  voudroit  bien  nous  imposer. 

To  try  to  excite  discord  among  the  confederates  was  not  worth 
while,  it  was  already  rampant.  Petkum  must  not  take  upon  him- 
self to  explain  in  his  conversations  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  but  must  take  his  lead  from  Gyllenborg.  Certainly  the 
king,  desirous  to  free  his  hands,  and  foreseeing  endless  confusion  in 
a  general  congress,  would  listen  to  the  propositions  of  those  who 

"  To  Goertz,  4  Nov.,  letter  no.  9.  »^  10  Nov.,  Record  Office,  Sweden. 
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desired  to  profit  by  his  disposition  on  a  reasonable  footing ;  but  as 
the  Kussian  secretary,  with  whom  Petkum  had  conversed,  and 
others  did  not  know  le  secret  de  la  messe  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
play  the  minister  with  them.^^ 

But  the  Holsteiner  was  still  made  use  of.  Later  on  Gyllenborg 
recommended  Goertz  to  express  to  him  satisfaction  at  his  en- 
deavours, as  he  felt  himself  neglected.  As  the  letter  would  be 
shown,  as  usual,  to  Townshend  and  Bothmer,  they  might  be  led  to 
believe  what  was  wanted.  If  it  arrived  before  the  king's  return  to 
England  it  might  foil  the  violence  of  the  other  Germans  and  Sunder- 
land.^^ Accordingly,  on  29  December,  Goertz  sent  to  Gyllenborg 
and  to  Petkum  letters  to  show  about.  He  argued  in  these  the  little 
probability  there  was  that  England  would  declare  war,  the  little 
that  Sweden  had  to  fear,  if  she  did,  even  in  conjunction  with 
Holland,  and  the  needlessness  of  sacrificing  Bremen  to  avert  it. 
He  mentioned  to  Petkum  a  report  current  at  Hanover  that  he  had 
said  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  give  Bremen  and  Verden  to 
secure  the  king  of  England's  friendship.  This  was  false ;  his 
master  was  not  afraid  of  England.^''  On  7  January  Gyllenborg 
wrote  that  he  had  shown  his  own  letter  to  a  whig  friend,  who  was 
already  on  the  right  road.  Petkum  was  charmed  with  his,  and  was 
declaiming  against  the  Hanoverians  and  the  lie  told  about  himself. 
He  was  working  hard  to  bring  northern  affairs  to  the  notice  of 
parliament  in  his  own  way.^^ 

All  these  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by  the 
extraordinary  event  of  February,  the  arrest  of  Gyllenborg.  At  a 
council  meeting  held  on  29  January,  old  style,  shortly  after  the 
king's  return  to  England,  it  was  decided  to  effect  this  at  once,  and 
to  seize  the  count's  papers.  From  a  memorandum  in  Eobethon's 
hand  ^^  it  would  seem  that  an  alternative  proposal  was  to  wait  till 
Goertz  also  could  be  arrested  at  the  Hague,  so  that  the  seizures 
might  be  simultaneous.  But  immediate  action  was  determined 
upon.  That  very  night  Gyllenborg's  house  was  surrounded, 
entered,  and  searched,  himself  put  under  arrest,  and  all  the  papers 
that  could  be  found  carried  off.  This  breach  of  diplomatic  privilege 
roused,  of  course,  immense  sensation.  Petkum,  on  behalf  of  the 
other  foreign  ministers,  went  at  once  to  Stanhope  to  inquire  its 
meaning.  Informed  that  a  declaration  would  be  made  to  them, 
they  decided  to  absent  themselves  from  court  pending  its  receipt. 
On  the  third  day  they  were  informed  that  the  papers  seized  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Spanish  plenipo- 
tentiary, a  particular  friend  of  Gyllenborg,  sent  in  a  strong  protest, 

'^  30  Oct.  and  3  Nov.,  ibid.,  France. 

««  18  Dec,  letter  no.  17.  Further  about  Sunderland's  violence,  25  and  29  Dec, 
Stanhope,  Gyllenborg  said,  having  his  fortune  to  make,  would  also  therefore  be 
complaisant  to  the  king. 

"  Eecord  Office,  Sweden  and  France. 

'"  7  Jan.,  letter  no.  22.  "'  Eecord  Oflice,  Sweden. 
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but  the  others  were  content  to  await  the  promised  publication  of  the 
justifying  letters.^^ 

On  the  day  following  the  arrest  Stanhope  sent  orders  to  William 
Leathes,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  to  press  for  that  of 
Goertz  and  his  secretaries.  Leathes  was  referred  for  arguments  to 
a  memorial  forwarded  a  week  before  to  the  Hanoverian  envoy  ^^ 
Klinggraeff.  There  would  be  the  less  difficulty,  said  Stanhope,  in 
that  Goertz  was  not  provided  with  credentials.  It  was  important 
to  secure  papers  and  ciphers.^^  Leathes  was  also  ordered  to  des- 
patch at  once  a  ship  from  Amsterdam  to  warn  Jackson  at  Stockholm. 
Before  the  required  order  could  be  obtained  Goertz  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  17  February.  News  of  the  arrest  had  just  preceded 
him.  It  came  by  way  of  Calais,  an  embargo  having  been  laid  upon 
the  eastern  ports  of  England.  He  is  said  to  have  heard  it  at 
Calais  himself,  having  gone  thither  with  the  intention  of  taking  ship 
for  England.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  danger.  He 
stayed  the  18th,  interviewing  the  imperial  minister,  Baron 
Heems,  and  next  day  went  to  Amsterdam  to  send  an  express  to 
Sweden.  His  secretary  Stambke  went  with  him,  and  also  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris  on  the  1st.  The  same  day  bis 
house  at  the  Hague  was  entered,  his  other  secretary,  Gustavus 
Gyllenborg,  seized,  and  papers  of  no  great  importance.  The 
Swedish  secretary  Preis  at  once  sent  to  warn  Goertz,  while 
Leathes  set  off  to  Amsterdam  to  catch  him.  But  he  could  not  get 
into  the  city  till  next  morning,  by  which  time  Goertz  and  Stambke 
were  away  to  Utrecht.  Search  at  a  merchant's  house,  where  they 
had  stayed,  revealed  twelve  packets  of  despatches  for  Sweden 
hidden  in  a  wig  box.  Leathes  organised  pursuit  in  all  directions, 
and  the  diligence  of  one  Vleertman  caught  the  fugitives  early  on 
the  22nd  at  Arnhem,  just  as  they  were  leaving  for  the  German 
frontier.  They  were  placed  in  close  custody ,^^  The  arrest  was 
approved  by  the  States,  but  the  papers  seized  were  not  sent  to 
England ;  in  spite  of  every  persuasion  they  were  kept  under  seal, 
and  finally  restored  unopened. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  apprehension  of  real  danger  from  the 
plot  that  impelled  the  British  government  to  act  as  it  did. 
Watched  as  the  plotters  were,  there  was  no  danger.  True  that 
Gyllenborg  was  thought  to  be  about  to  leave  the  country,  and  that 
Goertz  was  getting  the  money  he  wanted  to  reinforce  the  Swedish 

^"  Original  letters  of  Monteleon  and  certain  other  envoys,  Record  Office,  Sweden. 

«'  He  received  this  character  at  the  end  of  1714  (Stowe  MS.  229,  f.  546). 

^2  The  last  especially,  because,  says  Stanhope  elsewhere,  no  cipher  was  found 
among  Gyllenborg's  papers,  the  want  having  to  be  supplied  by  '  the  art  of  the 
decipherer'  (to  Polwartb,  5  March  o.s.  1717,  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  5, 
Denmark). 

*^  From  the  accounts  of  Leathes  (Record  Office,  Holland  255)  and  of  Preis 
(Hmidlingar  rorande  Sveriges  aldre  nyare  och  nyaste  historia  G.  Adlersparre,  vol.  v.) 
A  letter  from  Vleertman,  3  March,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  42. 
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fleet ;  but  a  project  that  was  known  could  easily  have  been  made  im- 
possible, and  preparations  to  that  end  could  have  been  justified  to 
the  public  by  inserting  reports  of  Swedish  preparations  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  Gazette,  The  state  of  domestic  politics  made  necessary 
something  more  sensational.  A  powerful  agitation  was  on  foot 
against  the  king's  northern  policy.  It  was  quite  possible  that  a 
reduction  of  the  army  might  be  insisted  upon,^*  and  grants  for  a 
Baltic  fleet  refused.  There  was  schism  in  the  ministry.  Towns- 
hend,  from  various  causes,  had  lost  the  king's  confidence,  and  had 
been  relieved  in  December  of  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  He 
was  gravely  hurt.  Eobert  Walpole,  the  ablest  debater  in  the  lower 
house,  was  his  brother-in-law  and  faithful  supporter.  If  they 
seceded  they  might  carry  parliament  with  them.  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope — the  hommes  foiigueux  of  Gyllenborg— and  the  German 
ministers  saw  that  to  avert  the  danger  the  nation  must  be  roused. 
What  so  effective  as  this  plot  of  foreign  invasion  suddenly  made 
known  to  it  ?  Even  after  the  publication  of  the  papers  the  king's 
party  hardly  had  the  upper  hand.  Both  houses  of  parliament  in- 
deed expressed  their  indignation  in  the  strongest  terms.  A  bill  for 
prohibition  of  trade  with  Sweden  speedily  became  law.  A  large 
majority  affirmed  the  estimates  for  the  land  forces.  But  a  month 
later,  in  spite  of  alarming  reports  received  from  Copenhagen,  the 
supply  against  Sweden  was  strongly  opposed,  not,  it  is  true,  as  such, 
but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unparliamentary  to  ask  for  supplies 
without  estimates  submitted.  In  committee  on  8  April  the  govern- 
ment had  a  majority  of  fifteen  only.  On  the  report  stage,  next  day, 
this  was  reduced  to  four.^^  But  for  the  publication  of  the  papers  it 
would  probably  have  been  defeated. 

When  Charles  heard  of  the  arrests  he  was  of  course  furious  ;• 
but  all  he  could  do  in  retaliation  was  to  put  Jackson  in  prison. 
As  Goertz  had  not  credentials  it  was  not  proper  so  to  treat  also 
Bumpf,  the  Dutch  resident ;  but  a  strongly  worded  protest  was 
handed  to  him,  and  he  was  forbidden  the  court.^*^ 

Sunderland  and  Stanhope  secured  their  majority  in  parliament, 
and  obtained  the  supplies  the  king  demanded,  but  they  then  found 
themselves  in  difficulties.  The  prohibition  of  trade  with  Sweden, 
intended  to  red  ace  Charles  to  submission  by  famine,  was  found  to 
be  useless,  because  the  Dutch,  whose  Baltic  trade  was  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  every  persuasion  refused  to 
adopt  like  measures.  Gyllenborg  and  Goertz  were  left  on  the 
British  government's   hands.     It  was   expected  that  on  Charles's 

"*  The  king  actually  announced  in  May  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces  by  10,000 
men  {Parliamentary  History,  6  May  o.s.  1717). 

«^  Parliamentary  History,  dates  old  style.  When,  however,  on  12  April,  after 
Townshend  and  Walpole  had  resigned,  Stanhope  proposed  a  supply  of  250,000Z.  against 
Sweden,  the  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division.  On  report  there  was  a 
government  majority  of  twenty-one. 

^^  19  March  o.s.,  Lamberty,  x.  38. 
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formal  denial  of  complicity  in  the  plot  they  could  be  comfortably 
released.  But  he,  resenting  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  complicity, 
absolutely  refused  to  make  any  statement  whatever,  just  as  in  the 
previous  summer  he  had  placed  Admiral  Norris  in  a  quandary  by 
simply  ignoring  him.  In  the  end  a  declaration  had  to  be  accepted 
to  the  eifect  that  the  king  of  Sweden  never  had  any  intention  of 
disturbing  the  quiet  of  Great  Britain,  had  no  part  in  the  designs 
attributed  to  his  ministers,  and  would  execute  justice  upon  them, 
when  restored  to  him,  if  they  were  found  to  have  exceeded  their 
powers.  But  this  declaration  came  not  from  him,  but  from  the 
French  regent  mediating.  Nor  was  it  delivered  till  late  in  July. 
In  the  meantime  the  prolonged  detention  of  Goertz  at  Arnhem 
roused  the  gravest  discontent  in  Holland,  and  it  taxed  all  the 
diplomacy  of  Pensionary  Heinsius  to  avert  a  rupture.  When  at 
length  matters  were  arranged,  and  Goertz  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
Sweden,  he  was  suddenly  released  by  the  states  of  Gelderland  acting 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  left  at  liberty  to  stay  south  of  the 
Baltic,  where  he  did  England  all  the  mischief  that  he  could. 

To  recapitulate,  Charles  does  not  seem  to  have  been  privy  to  the 
plot.  He  denied  it  himself,  and  one  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he 
always  spoke  the  truth.  Goertz,  as  we  have  seen,  insisted  that  no 
mention  of  the  design  should  be  made  to  him,  and  after  his  release 
emphatically  asserted  that  the  secrecy  demanded  had  been  kept, 
and  that  he  had  acted  throughout  entirely  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility.^^ To  him  the  affair  was  essentially  a  money  negotiation. 
Search  as  he  might,  the  only  purse  he  could  find  open  was  the 
Jacobite.  To  draw  upon  it  he  must  seem  to  enter  into  the 
Pretender's  cause.  But  he  refused  to  bind  Sweden  to  any  political 
convention.  The  money,  he  insisted,  would  be  advanced  against 
security  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way.  The  leaders  must  rely 
for  political  result  upon  the  obvious  interest  of  Sweden.  If  such 
reliance  were  disappointed,  the  money  would  be  returned.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  would  have  got  his  ships  and  sailors,  and  have 
enabled  Charles  to  continue  to  defy  hi^  enemies.^^ 

J.  F.  Chance. 

®^  See  Carlson,  pp.  99  foil.,-  for  these  declarations  and  for  quotations  from  other 
sources  supporting  them.  In  view  of  this  evidence  the  arguments  to  the  contrary 
advanced  by  the  author  of  the  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld  (pp.  178  foil.)  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  little  weight.     Unsupported  assertions  by  Goertz  would  perhaps  be  of  less. 

"**  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  delivered  to  D'Huxelles  soon  after  Goertz'  arrest  (Lemontey,  Histoire  de  la 
Rigence,  appendix  11).  '  Le  but  de  M.  Goertz  a  ete  de  tirer  de  I'argent  des  Anglais 
et  le  roi  de  Suede  n'a  rien  su  des  esperances  qu'il  leur  donnait.  .  .  .  Comment  ce 
prince  aurait-il  projete  des  descentes  quand  il  a  peine  a  se  defendre  chez  lui  ? 
Comment  les  aurait-il  concertees  avec  le  czar  quand  la  paix  n'est  pas  faite  entre  eux  ? 
.  .  .  M.  de  Goertz  ne  parle  pas  sensement.  II  passe  depuis  longtemps  pour  un  f ripon. 
II  merite  a  present  le  titre  d'etourdi.  .  .  .  Sa  n^gociation  est  celle  d'un  filou.'  Cp.  also 
Lamberty,  x.  23. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


The  Introduction  of  the  Cultus  of  St,  Anne  into  the  West, 

The  naturalist  who  comes  across  a  plant  in  some  unexpected 
locality  where  it  had  never  been  known  before,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  its  fellows,  has  to  think  how  and  when  and  whence  it 
came,  but  he  will  eventually  explain  that  its  solitary  seed  was 
dropped  there  by  bird  or  insect,  or  even  brought  by  some  traveller 
in  his  clothes  or  baggage.  In  the  same  way,  the  liturgical  student 
is  at  times  disturbed  when  in  some  manuscript  he  suddenly 
discovers  the  cultus  of  some  saint  whose  appearance  in  the 
particular  diocese  or  abbey  is  an  unexpected  and  apparently 
impossible  phenomenon ;  but  by  patient  research  he  may  be  able 
to  point  out  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  saint  and 
explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  A  needy  abbey  selling 
some  relics  of  its  founder,  a  pilgrim  dying  on  a  foreign  shore,  a 
bishop's  partiality  for  the  martyr  whose  name  he  bears  may 
unravel  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  great  difficulty.  An  arch- 
bishop is  murdered  in  his  own  cathedral,  a  penniless  emperor" 
pawns  his  treasures,  or  an  English  king  marries  a  foreign 
princess  ;  and  immediately  the  29th  of  December  becomes  a  red- 
letter  day,  the  office  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns  is  drawn  up,  and 
St.  Anne  appears  in  all  Western  calendars  on  26  July. 

It  is  with  the  last  saint  that  we  have  to  deal.  The  apocryphal 
gospels  and  local  tradition  gave  to  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  least  three  festivals  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  raised  many 
shrines  to  her  honour  in  Jerusalem  and  Syria ;  but  in  the  West, 
with  exceptions  which  are  so  strictly  local  that  they  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  here,^  she  was  apparently  almost  unknown  until 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  our  Eichard  II  with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Pope 
Urban  VI  in  1382  ordered  her  feast  to  be  observed  generally ;  but 
before  this  date  Eome  had  neither  day  nor  office  set  apart  in  her 

*  Her  cultus  in  Spain  is  ascribed  to  St.  James  or  the  Visigoths ;  Brittany  claims 
her  by  very  ancient  tradition  ;  and  at  least  six  localities  boasted  of  the  possession  of 
her  head :  of  these  Chartres,  Apt,  and  Diiren  will  be  noticed  later  on. 
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honour.  Hence,  when  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum 
disclosed  the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  deserted  by  the  tenth  century,  I  was  much  astonished  to  ob- 
serve that  St.  Anne  appears  in  fresco  in  two,  if  not  three,  places  on 
its  walls.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  right  aisle  are  painted  three 
female  saints  with  their  names,  Maria,  Elizabeth,  and  Anna,  each 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  third  I  at  first  took  to  be  either  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  so  that  the  group  would  represent  the  three 
miraculous  births  in  the  Bible,  or  Anna  the  prophetess  who  bore 
the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms  when  presented  in  the  temple  ;  but 
further  investigation  showed  that  both  the  dress  and  the  face  (now, 
unhappily,  perishing)  of  the  child  in  her  arms  differed  from  those 
of  the  other  two,  and  that  it  was  clearly  a  girl ;  there  even  seemed 
to  be  some  sort  of  resemblance  between  her  face  and  that  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  centre.  The  group,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does 
not  represent  any  historical  scene  ;  the  three  saintly  mothers  seem 
to  be  holding  out  their  children  for  the  homage  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  niche  is  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  one  in  the  right  aisle 
of  the  now  subterranean  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome.  The 
second  fresco  of  St.  Anne  is  by  the  side  of  the  door  which  leads 
from  the  apse  into  the  right-hand  chapel,  and  represents  a  female 
saint  carrying  a  child  who  is  wearing  earrings ;  as  the  Madonna 
and  the  infant  Jesus  appear  in  several  places  in  the  church,  and  in 
no  case  does  the  holy  Child  wear  such  ornaments,  it  seems  clear  that 
this  too  must  be  St.  Anne  and  her  daughter.  Here,  then,  was  the 
startling  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  West  of  a  saint  whom  no 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  there  for  six  centuries  to  come. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  church  was  served  by  Greek 
monks  who  may  have  introduced  her  cidtus  ;  but  this  explanation 
is  not  satisfactory,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  Eastern  monks 
either  used  or  painted  the  papal  chapel,  which  was  the  real  status 
of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  the  eighth  century.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  many  Syrian  popes  of  that 
time  might  have  had  some  hand  in  it,  for  from  the  year  685  to  741 
no  less  than  nine  out  of  the  ten  bishops  of  Rome  were  of  Syrian  or 
Greek  extraction.  So  I  set  myself  to  inquire  whether  at  any  time 
during  this  period  East  and  West  could  have  been  united  in  any 
connexion  with  St.  Anne.  The  first  mention  of  her  outside 
Jerusalem  and  Syria  is  at  Constantinople,  where  Procopius  '-^  states 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Justinian  I  iv  %«/JtV  rrjs 
TToXscos  o  AsvTSpov  sTTLKaXstTac  lepoTTpS'rrES  re  koI  ayaarov  6\cos 
avs67)K£v  sBos  "Apvrj  dyla,  rjv  ttjs  /jlev  Ssotokov  ysyovsvai  fi7]Tspa  rivss 
ohvrat,  rod  8e  Xpcarov  Tirdrjv.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
Justinian  II  either  restored  this  church  or  built  another  one  of  St. 

2  De  aedificiis  lustiniani,  i.  3,  vol.  iii.  185,  in  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae 
Byzantinae  (Bonn,  1838). 
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Anne.^  The  record  of  Justinian  II' s  action  is,  one  must  admit,  a  late 
one,  and  is  confined  to  two  accounts  which  probably  emanate  from 
one  source ;  for  clearness  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  in  full.  The 
first  is  in  Georgius  Codinus,  *  De  originibus  Constantinopolitanis,'  * 
that  Justinian  II  after  re-entering  his  capital  through  the 
aqueduct  gave  the  name  of  Deuteron  to  that  part  of  the  city, 
avrjysips  Bs  koI  tov  eksIos  vaov  Trjs  cofylas  "Avvrjs  Blu  to  slvai  t^i/ 
yvvaiKa  avrov  syKvov  koI  OTrravOrjvaL  irapci  rrjs  dyias  els  tov 
TOLOvTov  TOTTOv  KTi(rat,  avTjj  vaov,  aWa  koX  to  ayvov  avrfjs  aco/jLa 
Kol  TO  oojjLO(f)6ptov  ettI  tovtov  TjKS  [v.  I.  slarfKOsv  sis  Trjv  iroXcv^, 
The  second  is  that  of  the  *  Anonymus  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantino- 
politanis,' ^  that  Justinian  II  tov  vaov  Trjs  aylas  avrjysLpsv  "Avvrjs 
OTC  syKVOS  rjv  rj  yvvrj  avTov,  Kal  wirTavdi^  avTjj  rj  dyla,  dWd  Kal 
TO  fia^opLOv  KOL  TO  (Tco/ia  avTTJs  ETT  avTov  elarjXdev  sis  ttjv  ttoXlv, 
The  value  of  these  two  authorities  is  discussed  by  Krumbacher,^who, 
in  spite  of  their  late  date,'  seems  to  attach  considerable  weight  to 
their  statements  on  account  of  their  being  apparently  made  up  of 
old  disconnected  annals  ;  at  any  rate  I  venture  to  think  that  there 
must  be  some  foundation  in  fact  for  ascribing  to  Justinian  II  the 
building  or  rebuilding  of  this  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  for  trans- 
ferring to  it  some  of  her  relics.  I  understand  the  sir''  avToO  of  the 
second  and  the  sttI  tovtov  of  the  first  quotation  in  the  sense  of 
Banduri's  translation  ipso  imperante,  and  not  in  that  of  Lambecius, 
who  renders  it  postea,  for  ett^  avTov  must  mean  '  during  his  reign,* 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  that  at  some  time 
between  his  restoration  and  his  death  Justinian  did  reconstruct 
the  church  of  St.  Anne  and  send  for  some  of  her  relics  from 
Jerusalem.® 

This  Constantinopolitan  incident  is  referred  to  by  all  writer-s 
who  have  discussed  the  cultits  of  St.  Anne,  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
essentially  Eastern  church  history.  It  has  not  been  noticed  in  this 
connexion  that  during  this  very  time  a  bishop  of  Old  Eome  was 
actually  residing  in  New  Kome  as  the  emperor's  guest.  According 
to  the  *  Liber  Pontificalis,'  Pope  Constantine  (a  native  of  Syria) 
was  invited  by  Justinian  to  visit  him  at  Constantinople ;  he 
appears  ^  to  have  left  Eome  on  5  Oct.  709,  wintered  at  Otranto, 

3  Bandurius,  Imperkim  Occidcntale,  ii.  656-7;  and  Du  Cange,  Constantinopolis 
Christiana,  lib.  iv.  vii.  4,  p.  143,  incline  to  the  former  opinion.. 

*  P.  98,  ed.  Bekker,  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ilistoriae  Byzantinae  (Bonn,  1843) ; 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Graeca,  clvii.  578. 

^  Ed.  Bandurius,  Imperium  Occidentale,  vol.  i.  par.  iii.  p.  38,  §  107;  Migne,  Putr. 
Or.,  cxxii.  1247-8. 

«  Geschichte  der  Byz.  Litt.  527-1453,  p.  422. 

'  Codinus  is  now  assigned  to  the  very  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  Anonymus 
Banduri  is  a  century  later. 

"  That  some  relics  of  St.  Anne  were  supposed  to  be  at  Constantinople  seems  clear 
from  their  having  been  removed  thence  to  Chartres  in  1205. 

^  Baronius,  Annaks,  xii.  220. 
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and  reached  the  capital  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ;  as  he  did 
not  return  to  Eome  until  24  Oct.  711,  his  sojourn  in  the  East  lasted 
about  eighteen  months.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  been  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  and  have  assisted 
at  the  translation  of  the  relics ;  as  we  are  told  that  (for  diplomatic 
reasons)  the  emperor  treated  the  pope  with  unusual  respect,  one 
may  even  detect  his  wisdom  in  thus  honouring  at  the  same  time 
the  Syrian  matron  and  the  Syrian  pope.  Unfortunately  the  annals 
give  no  dates  for  these  two  events.  An  article  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,'  misunderstanding  Codinus,  places  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  705,  but  gives  no  authority  for  assign- 
ing the  inventio  corporis  to  740  :  unless  this  latter  date  is  a  mis- 
print, I  suspect  that  the  writer  has  confused  two  events  and  given  a 
year  which  fits  in  with  the  building  of  another  (monastery)  church 
of  St.  Anne  by  Anna  the  wife  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Alban  Butler's 
*  Lives  of  the  Saints '  and  Stadler's  '  Heiligen-Lexicon  '  both  state 
definitely  that  the  translation  did  not  take  place  before  710 ;  there 
must  evidently  be  some  authority  for  this  date,  but  it  is  not  given, 
nor  have  I  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  it.  If  that  year  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  it  will  agree  exactly  with  the  very  time  in 
which  the  pope  was  at  Constantinople,  and  the  argument  from  the 
two  simultaneous  events  might  be  regarded  as  fairly  settled.  If, 
however,  this  be  not  granted,  we  must  ascertain  the  earliest  year 
to  which  Justinian's  action  can  be  assigned  :  his  restoration  took 
place  some  time  after  1  Sept.  705,  but  as  the  empress  had  given 
birth  to  one  child  in  Khazaria  during  her  husband's  campaign 
against  Constantinople  and  some  time,  we  are  told,  elapsed  before 
she  reached  the  capital,  the  vision  mentioned  cannot  well  be  placed 
before  707,  after  which  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  church  building 
and  for  the  journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem. ^*^  Still  there  is,  one 
must  admit,  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  years  or  so  before  the  pope's 
arrival  during  which  the  St.  Anne  function  could  have  taken  place. 
But  even  allowing  that  the  pope  was  not  present  at  it,  surely  in 
his  eighteen  months  sojourn  in  Constantinople  he  would  both 
have  heard  of  and  seen  the  new  church  and  the  lately  imported 
saint.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  distinct  statement 
connecting  Pope  Constantino  with  St.  Anne  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  only  one  record  of  the  facts,  and  that  a 
very  meagre  one,  and  that  our  sources  of  information,  especially 
ecclesiastical,  for  this  period  of  the  Eastern  Empire  are  most  scanty. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  Indices  to  all  the  volumes  of  the  *  Corpus 
Historiae  Byzantinae'  and  an  appeal  to  Professor  Bury  have  not 
revealed  any  further  facts,  so  that  until  some   other  annals  are 

'"  The  statement  in  the  Eoman  Breviary  printed  at  Paris  in  1528  that  St.  Helena 
took  the  body  of  St.  Anne  to  Constantinople,  but  left  that  of  St.  Joachim  at 
Jerusalem,  is  historically  worthless,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  repeated. 
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forthcoming  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  exceeding  the  limits  of  proba- 
bihty  thus  to  combine  two  events  which  must  have  been  nearly 
simultaneous.  This  granted,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  natural.  On 
the  pope's  return  to  his  Koman  palace,  which  stood  over  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  and  was  connected  with  it,  he  would  desire  to  see  among 
the  paintings  in  his  chapel  some  representation  of  the  saint  of  his 
country  with  whom  he  had  become  thus  personally  acquainted,  and 
some  of  whose  relics  he  may  have  brought  back  with  him. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Capella  Palatina  extend  from  at  least  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  centuries  ;  three  eighth-century  popes  before 
760  ^^  are  seen  to  have  had  a  hand  in  its  painting,  and  it  was  a 
fourth,  Gregory  III,  also  a  Syrian,  a.d,  731,  who  imaginem  sanctae 
Dei  genetricis  antiquam  deargentavit ;  it  seems  only  probable  that  a 
fifth,  Constantine,  would  have  left  some  mark  during  his  seven 
years'  reign.  The  existing  frescoes  of  St.  Anne  may  not  be  of  his 
time ;  that  in  the  apse  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  whilst  the 
group  in  the  niche  is  apparently  of  the  latter  half ;  but  if  not  the 
original  paintings  they  are  either  reproductions  of  them,  or  at 
least  the  reminiscence,  only  just  uncovered,  of  Constantine's  so- 
journ in  the  East.^^ 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  that  the  cultus  of  St.  Anne  is  found  elsewhere  in  Kome. 
Cardinal  Mai,  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova 
Collectio  (p.  41),  gives  the  list  of  relics  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo  in 
Pescheria,  which  was  founded  about  750  by  the  very  Theodotus 
who  appears  frescoed  in  S.  Maria  Antiqua  as  its  dispensator ;  the 
list  of  female  saints  (all  Eastern)  who  occur  in  this  list  is  headed 
by  SS.  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Leo  III, 
among  his  other  bequests  to  the  churches  of  Eome,  gave  to  S. 
Maria  ad  praesepe  a  vestment  embroidered  with  the  Annunciation 
and  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
occurrence  of  St.  Anne  in  a  liturgical  manuscript  which  I  have 
come  across  is  in  a  tenth-century  sacramentary  which  is  un- 
doubtedly of  Eoman  origin  and  was  probably  written  for  some 
Greek  monks  in  Eome  :  in  its  Holy  Saturday  litany  the  first  two 
names  after  the  confessors  are  St.  Anne  and  St.  EHzabeth,  who  have 
precedence  even  before  all  the  Eoman  virgin  martyrs.  But  the 
veneration  of  St.  Anne  thus  introduced  was,  I  believe,  for  a  very 
long  time  confined  to  Eome,  or,  if  extended,  it  was  only  through 

"  John  VII,  705 ;  Zacharias,  741 ;  and  Paul  I,  757. 

'2  I  must  not  be  understood  as  affirming  that  the  above  is  the  indisputable  or  the 
only  explanation  of  this  sudden  appearance  of  St.  Anne  in  the  West,  and  I  have  waited 
some  time  in  the  hope  that  my  theory,  which  I  laid  before  the  Papal  Society  of 
Conferences  on  Christian  Archaeology  eighteen  months  ago,  might  either  be  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  other  historical  evidence  or  be  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  failing  this, 
I  simply  adduce  it  as  a  possible  explanation  of  what  at  first  sight  appeared 
inexplicable. 
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Eoman  influence.  The  local  ciiltus  at  Diiren  in  the  Julian  Alps 
originated  from  imperial  Mainz  ;  and  the  '  discovery  '  of  her  body 
in  the  cave  of  Apt  about  the  year  800,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
it  had  lain  for  over  six  centuries,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  Charlemagne  on  his  return  from  Eome.  May  not  this 
be  a  parallel  ?  The  Western  emperor  brings  back  from  his  sojourn 
with  the  pope  the  relics  of  St.  Anne  which  a  former  pope  had  re- 
ceived at  New  Eome  from  one  of  the  last  rulers  of  the  undivided 
empire.^^  H.  M.  Bannistek. 


The  Justices  of  the  Forest  South  of  Trent 

The  following  list  consists  of  the  names  of  the  justices  of  the 
forest  south  of  Trent  from  the  year  1217  till  1821,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  Grenville,  who  was  holding  the  office  when  it  was 
abolished.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1229  that  England  was 
divided  into  two  forest  bailiwicks.  This  was  effected  by  the 
appointment  of  Brian  de  I'lsle  as  justice  of  the  forests  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  York,  Lancaster,  Derby, 
Lincoln,  Eutland,  Northampton,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  and  Oxford,  except  the  bailiwick  of  Thomas  of  Langley ; 
and  of  John  of  Monmouth  as  justice  of  the  forests  in  the  counties 
of  Stafford,  Salop,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Devon,  Som.erset,  Dorset,  Southampton,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
Surrey,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Thomas  of  Langley  in  Oxfordshire. 
Three  years  later  the  king  put  an  end  to  this  arrangement  by 
appointing  Peter  d'Airvault  justice  of  all  the  forests  in  England. 
On   11  Nov.   1236,   a  new  division   was   made   by   the  appoint- 

*^  This  paper  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kushforth's  article  in  the 
first  volume  of  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome  (1902),  and,  I  believe,  before  he 
had  decided  definitely  to  assign  to  Pope  John  VII  (705-7),  Constantine's  all  but  imme 
diate  predecessor,  the  third  layer  of  frescoes  in  the  sanctuary  with  a  representation  of 
St.  Anne.  I  concur  with  him  (p.  65)  that  this  decoration  must  date  from  some 
period  in  the  century  between  655  and  757,  but  I  cannot  regard  it  as  proven  that  it 
must  be  due  to  John  VII;  for  (1)  the  record  that  hepictura  decoravitis  consistent  with 
his  having  begun  in  his  short  reign  a  systematic  pictorial  redecoration  which  may 
have  been  continued  by  his  successors,  and  (2)  granting  that  he  did  paint  the  three 
sides  of  the  sanctuary,  my  impression,  when  the  St.  Anne  panel  (Rushforth,  p.  58,  line  2) 
was  unearthed,  was  that  it  was  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  dado  over  which  I 
imagined  it  to  have  been  painted,  and  a  fresh  inspection,  last  November,  confirms 
my  view.  Compared  with  the  panel  on  the  left  wall  of  the  sanctuary  (which  is  clearly 
by  the  painter  of  the  dado),  the  St.  Anne  panel  differs  considerably  both  in  style  and 
colouring ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  red  border,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  is  written  in 
black  letters  on  a  grey  ground  instead  of  in  white  letters  on  blue.  Mr.  Eushforth's 
idea  is  that  the  dado  stops  to  leave  room  for  the  panel ;  to  me,  the  panel  in  its  irregular 
position  looks  like  an  after-thought,  the  work  perhaps  of  the  same  artist  who  had  been 
employed  by  John  VII,  but  somewhat  l&ter,  possibly  at  the  order  of  Constantine. 
Should  this  pope  have  found  his  predecessor's  decoration  unfinished,  the  bottom  of  the 
right  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  part  which  would  naturally  have  been  finished  last. 
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merit  of  Kalph  de  Munliquet  as  justice  of  the  forests  in  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  [probably  a  clerical  error  for  Northampton], 
Eutland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Essex, 
Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Hereford, 
Stafford,  Salop,  and  Worcester.  On  28  Nov.  of  the  same  year  the 
king  appointed  Eobert  de  Eos  justice  of  the  forests  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Yorkshire,  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  and 
Cumberland.  The  counties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and 
Surrey  are  included  in  neither  group,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  due  to 
careless  enrolment.  The  next  appointment  was  that  of  John  Biset, 
who  was  appointed  in  the  year  1239  justice  of  the  forest  ciira 
TrerUam,  From  that  date  the  forests  north  and  south  of  the 
Trent  became  separate  bailiwicks,  described  respectively  as  citra 
Trentam  and  ultra  Trentam.  The  titles,  justices  of  the  forest  *  north  ' 
and  '  south  '  of  the  Trent,  were  never  used  officially,  but  for  literary 
purposes  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  them,  especially  as  the  use  of  the 
words  citra  and  ultra  has  given  rise  to  some  inaccuracy.  When  the 
king  was  north  of  the  Trent  and  wished  to  describe  the  justice  of 
the  forest  south  of  Trent,  he  called  him  the  justice  ultra  Trentam; 
at  the  same  time  he  called  the  justice  of  the  forest  north  of  the 
Trent  the  justice  citra  Trentam.  Thus  a  justice  of  the  forest  was 
citra  or  ultra  according  to  the  king's  geographical  position. 

The  list  appears  to  be  complete,  except  that  there  is  an 
omission  after  the  name  of  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
slain  in  May  1455  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  The  name  of  his 
immediate  successor  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  difficulty  also 
arises  from  the  letters  patent  appointing  Thomas,  marquess  of 
Dorset,  and  Thomas  Lovell  to  the  office,  which  contain  the  words  :— 

in  tam  amplis  mode  et  forma  prout  Thomas  nuper  comes  Derbie  aut 
Henricus  comes  Essexie  aut  aUquis  alius  sive  aliqui  alii  habuit  aut 
percepit,  habuerunt  seu  perceperunt.  .  .  . 

It  is  probable  that  Thomas,  earl  of  Derby,  was  a  deputy  justice, 
for  no  letters  patent  appointing  him  a  justice  have  been  found  upon 
the  Patent  Eolls. 

Between  the  years  1311  and  1397  the  justices  were  usually 
styled  wardens  of  the  forest  south  of  the  Trent,  but  in  the  latter 
year  Edward,  earl  of  Eutland,  was  appointed  justice  of  the  forest 
and  is  so  described  in  his  letters  patent  of  appointment.  The 
words  *  justice  in  eyre'  were  first  inserted  in  the  letters  patent 
granting  the  office  to  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  YIII  all  the  holders  of  the  office  were  styled 
'  justices  in  eyre,'  and  were  so  appointed. 

G.  J.  Turner. 
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Name 

Date  of  appointment 
or  succession 

Authority  . 

John  Marshall      .         . 

8  Nov.  1217  . 

Patent  Roll  17, 

tnemb.  9 

Brian  de  I'lsle 

6  March  122^ 

,^ 

„    23 

»> 

4 

Hugh  de  Neville  . 

29  April  1224 

,, 

„     31 

8 

Brian  de  I'lsle  and  John  of 

8  Oct.  1229    .         . 

J) 

„     37 

J, 

2 

Monmouth 

i 

Peter  d'Airvault  or  d'Orival. 

7  July  1232,  for  life 

„     41 

,^ 

4 

Eichard    de    Montfiquet   or 

11  Nov.  1236 

\         „ 

„     46 

„ 

13 

de  Mnnfichet 

John  Biset  •  . 

22  May  1238 . 

,, 

„     47 

M 

6 

John  fitz  Geoffrey  ^ 

— 

Add. 

Roll     28405, 

British 

Museum 

Reynold      de      Moyon      or 

1  April  1242  .         . 

Patent  Roll  49, 

memb.  7 

de  Mohun 

Gilbert  of  Seagrave 

6  May  1242    .         .         . 

,, 

„     49 

5> 

2 

Robert  Passelewe  ^ 

— 

• — . 

Geoffrey  of  Langley 

4  March  12f§ 

Patent  Roll  59, 

7 

Reynold      de      Moyon      or 

25  Oct.  1252  . 

,, 

„    61 

1 

de  Mohun 

Arnold  de  Bois 

16  Feb.  125|  . 

M 

„     62 

„ 

16 

Robert  Walerand . 

1  Sept.  1256  . 

M 

,,     67 

3 

Thomas  Gresley  * . 

11  Sept.  1259 

.      „     70 

2 

Alan  la  Zouche     . 

12  June  1261 

»» 

„     74 

10 

Mathew  de  Colombieres 

21  April  1265 

„ 

„     82 

18 

Roger  of  Clifford  . 

8  Aug.  1265   . 

,, 

„     82 

11 

Roger  of  Clifford,  junior 

1  Aug.  1270   . 

Fine 

Roil   67, 

5 

Luke  de  Thaney  . 

10  June  1281 

Patent  Roll  99, 

15 

Roger  I'Estmnge  .         .         . 

21  Oct.  1283  . 

..  101 

5 

Hugh  le  Despenser 

12  Feb.  129f  . 

Fine 

Roll   95, 

18 

Pain  Tybetot 

18  Aug.  1307 

„ 

,,     106 

17 

Hugh  le  Despenser 

16  March  130|       . 

,, 

„     106 

5 

Robert  fitz  Pain    . 

2  Dec.  1311    . 

,, 

„     110 

14 

Hugh  le  Despenser 

14  June  1312 

Patent  Roll  136, 

3 

Ralph  de  Monthermer  . 

19  Feb.  131| . 

Fine 

Roll  113 

10 

Aymar   de   Valence,  earl  of 

18  May  1320,  until  the 

»» 

„     118 

3 

Pembroke 

next  parliament 

Hugh  le  Despenser,   earl  of 

27  June  1324,  for  life    .  ' 

,j 

„     123 

2 

Winchester 

Thomas  Wake      . 

30  Nov.  1326 

,, 

„     126 

3 

William  la  Zouche  de  Morte- 

9  May  1328,  for  life       .  , 

" 

„     128 

10 

mer 
John  Mautravers  . 

5  April  1329  . 

„     129 

13 

Robert  of  Ufford  . 

16  Dec.  13H0  .        ,         .  1 

J, 

„     130 

10 

Bartholomew  of  Burwash  or 

13  Oct.  1335  .         .         .  1 

5» 

„     135 

5 

de  Burghersshe 

. 

William  of  Clinton,  earl  of 

4  Dec.  1343   . 

,, 

„     143 

1 

Huntingdon 

1 

Thomas  of  Berkeley     . 

25  Aug.  1345          .         .  ' 

" 

„     145 

12 

'  John  Biset  died  between 

3  April  and  24  Aug.  1241. 

See  Fine  Roll  37,  memb.  11 

and  memb.  4. 

2  John  fitz  Geoffrey  undoubtedly  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  forest  south  of 
Trent,  although  the  letters  patent  appointing  him  are  not  enrolled  :  he  is  described 
as  iusticiarius  foreste  in  the  Essex  inquisitif  '*f^f\  in  the  text,  and  similarly  in 
a  charter  dated  1  Feb.  124|  (Charter  Roll^^^'^^^cirib.  7).  He  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  forest  north  of  Trent  by  letter^patent  dated  21  Oct.  1241  (Patent 
Roll  48,  memb.  1),  so  that  for  a  short  time  he  was  justice  of  the  forests  on  both  sides 
of  the  Trent. 

*  Robert  Passelewe's  appointment  is  not  recorded  upon  the  Patent  or  Fine  Rolls, 
but  he  must  have  been  appointed  after  28  April  1245,  since  Gilbert  of  Seagrave  is 
described  as  iusticiarius  foreste  in  a  charter  of  that  date  (Charter  Roll  40,  memb. 
5).     His  name  probably  means  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

*  The  name  is  so  spelt  in  the  enrolment  of  the  letters  patent  by  which  he  was 
appointed. 
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Name 


Thomas   de    Briouze   or  de 

Braosa 
William   of    Wickham    and 

Peter  atte  Wode 
John  de  la  Lee 
John  of  Foxley     . 
Thomas  of  Holland,  earl  of 

Kent 
Edward,  earl  of  Butland 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter 
Kichard,  duke  of  York  * 
Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset  . 
William,  earl  of  Arundel 
John,  duke  of  J^orfolk  . 
Henry  Bourghchier,  knight, 

lord  de  Bourghchier,  earl 

of  Essex  ^ 
William,  earl  of  Arundel  ^     . 
John  Ratclyff,  knight.  Lord 

Fitz  waiter,    and    Reynold 

Bray,  knight 
Giles  Daubeney,  knight.  Lord 

Daubeney,    and    Reynold 

Bray,  knight 
Thomas  Brandon,  knight 

Thomas  Lovell,  knight 
Thomas,  marquess  of  Dorset, 
and  Thomas  Lovell,  knight 

Sir  Richard  Sacheverel  and 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam    . 
Charles,  duke  of  Suffolk 

William  Pawlet,  knight.  Lord 
St.  John » 


Date  of  appointment 
or  succession 


28  Jan.  1S^ . 
10  July  1361 . 

10  Oct.  1367  . 
26  April  1368 
21  July  1377 . 

26  April  1397,  for  life 

27  Jan.  141|,  for  life 

23  Feb.  1447,  for  life 

2  July  1453   . 

19  Dec.  1459,  for  life 

11  July  1461,  for  life 
For  life . 


1  July  1483,  for  life       . 
14  Jan.  148f,  for  their 

lives  and   the  life  of 
the  survivor 
24  Nov.  1493,  for  their 
lives  and  the  life  of 
the  survivor 

2  June  1509,  for  life      . 

6  Feb.  150^%  , 

17  June  1523,  for  their 

lives  and  the  life  of 

the  survivor 
1530       .         .         .         . 

22  Nov.  1534,  for  life     . 

17  Dec.  1545,  for  life     . 


Authority 


Fine  Roll   148  memb.  29 


„       „  162 

„       „  168 

,,       „  169 
Patent  Roll  298, 

»  347 

„  399 

„        „  464 

,,        „  477 

„  488 

»  493 

,,         ,,  522 


24 

15 
15 

28 

26 
12 

4 
20 
13 

18 
26 


552        „       18 
562        „  10(16) 


575 


29(8) 


Writ  of    Privy   Seal,   dated 

22  May  1509 
Patent  Roll  611,  memb.  32 

„     642        „     4(23) 


Letters   and    Papers,    Hen. 

Vin,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iii.  p.  3073 » 
Patent     Roll     665,     memb.' 

12  (31) 
Patent  Roll  772,  memb.  5  (43) 


*  The  duke  of  York  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  on 
23  Feb.  1447,  by  virtue  of  a  reversionary  appointment  made  by  letters  patent  dated 
3  Sept.  1446  (Patent  Roll  464,  memb.  4).  The  office  was  again  granted  to  him  by 
letters  patent  dated  13  July  1450,  and  a  third  time  by  letters  patent  dated  21  March 
145f  (Patent  Rolls  471,  memb.  16,  and  472,  memb.  12). 

*  The  date  of  this  appointment  has  not  been  ascertained.  John,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
died  on  6  Nov.  1461.  On  18  Nov.  of  the  same  year  Henry,  earl  of  Essex,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  game  in  the  forests  south  of  Trent  for  life  (Patent  Roll  494, 
memb.  20),  an  office  which  had  been  held  by  John,  duke  of  Norfolk.  On  3  Sept.  1468 
the  king  granted  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  forests  south  of  Trent  and  master  of  the  game,  which  (so  the  letters  patent  state) 
he  had  granted  to  Henry  Bourghchier,  knight,  lord  de  Bourghchier,  earl  of  Essex,  for 
life  (Patent  Roll  522,  memb.  26). 

'  The  earl  of  Arundel  had  ^ .  -..f,.:,  jusly  appointed  master  of  the  game  in  the  forests 
south  of  the  Trent  by  letters  patent,  dated  17  May  1483  (Patent  Roll  551,  memb.  4). 

^  The  letters  patent,  if  any,  by  which  these  justices  were  appointed  have  not  been 
found.  The  evidence  of  their  appointment  consists  of  '  Instructions  for  the  king's  com- 
mission of  justice  in  eyre  on  this  side  Trent  '  in  a  paper  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
and  the  fact  that  William,  Lord  Southampton,  is  mentioned  as  having  held  tne  office 
in  the  letters  patent  by  which  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  several  subsequent  justices  were 
appointed. 

^  In  the  margin  of  the  patent  roll  opposite  his  letters  patent  it  is  stated  that  he 
surrendered  them  for  cancellation  on  16  Nov.  1553. 
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Name 

Date  of  appointment 
or  succession 

Autliority 

Henry,  marquess  of  Dorset '" 

2Feb.  L5i§    . 

. 

Patent  Roll  834  memb.  8  (44) 

Henry ^  earl  of  Sussex  . 

19  Nov.  1553, 

for  life     . 

„        ,,     871, 

,,28(18) 

Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex 

18  March  155 

I,  for  life . 

„        „     920, 

M 

54" 

Francis,  earl  of  Bedford 

26  Feb.  158f , 

for  life     . 

„        ,,     1244 

>) 

9 

Robert,  earl  of  Leicester 

25  Nov.  1585, 

for  life     . 

„        „     1271 

19 

Henry  Carey,  knight  of  the 

17  Jan.  1585, 

for  life      . 

„     1333 

„ 

24 

Order  of  the  Garter,  baron 

of  Hunsdon 

Charles,  Lord  Howard,  baron 

15  June  1597, 

for  life     . 

„         „     1458, 

,,15(31) 

of  Effingham 

George,  duke  of  Buckingham 

Jan.  or  Feb. 

162f,    for 

Privy     Signet     Bill, 

dated 

life  [not  enrolled] 

15  Jan.  162f 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke   . 

9  Sept.  1629, 

for  life      . 

Patent  Roll  2499,  entry 

4 

Henry,  earl  of  Holland 

25  May  1631 . 

. 

„     2567 

11 

Aubrey,  earl  of  Oxford  . 

27  June  1660 

. 

„         „     2933 

1 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth  . 

14  Jan.  167^  . 

, 

„         „     3140 

7 

Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield    . 

27  Dec.  1679 . 

, 

„         „     3209 

7 

Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don 
John,  Lord  Lovelace     . 

16  Jan.  168|  . 

• 

„         „     3272 

15 

24  April  1689 

„     3327 

45 

James,  earl  of  Abingdon 

29  Nov.  1693 

. 

„     3360 

17 

Thomas,  Lord  Whartott 

15  May  1697  . 

. 

„     3390 

9 

Montagu   Venables,   earl  of 

3  May  1715    . 

. 

„     3508 

8 

Abingdon 

Charles,  earl  of  Tankerville  . 

6  Dec.  1715   . 

. 

„     3511 

24 

Charles,  Lord  Cornwallis  '^  . 

5  July  1722   . 

. 

„     3548 

2 

William,  earl  of  Jersey 

31  May  1740 . 

„     3602 

6 

George  Dunke,  earl  of  Hali- 
fax 
Thomas,  duke  of  Leeds 

26  July  1746  . 

»     3619 

10 

12  Nov.  1748 

. 

„     3625 

9 

Samuel,  Lord  Sandys  . 

13  Jan. 1756 . 

, 

M     3650 

4 

John,  earl  of  Breadalbane  '^  . 

15  Dec.  1756 . 

„     3655 

4 

John,  Lord  Monson 

4  Nov.  1765  . 

.         , 

„     3705 

23 

Charles,  Earl  Cornwallis 

12  Jan. 1766  . 

. 

M     3711 

11 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  knight . 

21  March  1769,  for  life  . 

„        „     3721 

10 

Thomas,  Viscount  Sidney     . 

19  June  1789, 

for  life     . 

„     3848 

2 

Thomas  Grenville         .         «, 

13  Aug.  1800, 

for  life     . 

„     3977 

4 

Thomas  Preston  and  Roger  Widdrington, 

The  names  of  Thomas  Preston  and  Eoger  Widdrington,  familiar  to 
the  student  of  the  early  Stuart  reigns,  are  universally  taken  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ^  under  the  name  of 
Eoger  Widdrington  gives  a  biography  of  Thomas  Preston,  while 

'"  In  the  letters  patent  by  which  Henry,  marquess  of  Dorset,  was  appointed  it 
is  stated  that  William  Pawlet  had  already  surrenderer^  his  letters  patent  for  cancella- 
tion. It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  did  not  surrender  them  until  16  Nov.  1553.  See 
preceding  note.  In  the  margin  of  the  patent  roll  opposite  the  letters  patent  of  Henry, 
marquess  of  Dorset,  it  is  stated  that  he  surrendered  his  own  letters  patent  for 
cancellation  on  12  Nov.  1553. 

'^  The  date  is  taken  from  the  writ  of  privy  seal,  the  patent  roll  being  damaged. 

'2  Reappointed  on  the  accession  of  George  II  by  letters  patent  dated  15  Sept.  1727 
(Patent  Roll  3570,  entry  46). 

'^  Reappointed  on  the  accession  of  George  III  by  letters  patent  dated  16  May  1761 
(Patent  Roll  3678,  entry  29). 
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Mr.  Gillow,  in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Catholics f  asserts  that  '  Thomas  Preston,  alias  Koger  Widdrington 
.  .  .  was  probably  allied  to  the  Widdringtons,  whose  name  he 
assumed.'  These  writers  have  but  followed  a  common  error. 
Some  recent  researches  into  the  matter  enable  me  to  restore  the 
jDersonality  of  Eoger  Widdrington  and  correct  certain  mistakes 
concerning  Thomas  Preston. 

First  as  to  the  latter.  The  brief  of  Paul  V  Cum  accepimus^ 
speaks  of  him  as  Thomas  Prestonus  Salopiensis ;  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  a  deed  signed  by  Dom  Sigebert  Buckley  at 
Ponsholt,  8  Nov.  1609.^  Preston  is  an  old  family  name  connected 
with  Shropshire.^  From  an  Appelatio  which  Preston  drew  up  and 
printed  in  December  1620  it  is  clear  that  his  original  name 
was  Koland  Preston,  Thomas  being  the  name  he  took  when  he 
joined  the  Cassinese  Benedictine  congregation."*  Hence  we  can 
identify  him  with  the  Koland  Preston  of  Salop,  gent.,  who 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  on  22  Dec.  1576,  aged 
nine  ;  ^  so  that  the  date  of  his  birth  was  presumably  1567  and  not 
1563,  as  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper.  From  the  Douai 
Diaries  ^  it  appears  that  on  22  Feb.  1586  six  students  left  Rheims 
for  Rome,  one  of  them  being  Roland  Preston.  They  arrived  in  the 
city  on  2  April,  and  their  presence  is  recorded  in  the  Pilgrim  Book  J 
and  to  Roland's  name  is  attached  that  of  his  diocese,  Lichfield. 
But  now  we  lose  sight  of  him  :  for  while  the  names  of  his  five  com- 
panions are  to  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome  his  name  is  absent.  The  next  definite  statement  that  we 
get  is  that  he  was  a  professed  monk  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1590,  and 
allowing  a  year  at  least  for  his  novitiate  we  have  a  period  of  two 
years  left  unaccounted  for.  Abbat  Snow  in  his  Necrology  says  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  English  College;  but  I  find  no  trace  of 
him  there.  It  is  also  said  by  Weldon  that  he  was  a  priest  before 
he  became  a  monk  ;  if  so  he  must  have  been  ordained  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  narrate  the 
circumstances  of  his  return  to  England  as  a  Benedictine  missioner, 
but  I  would  correct  a  statement  I  made  in  my  English  Black 
Monks,  where  I  mentioned  that  Preston  and  Beech  arrived  in  the 
early  spring  of  1603.  This  I  based  on  the  fact  that  Clement  YIII 
did  not  confirm  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  (20  Mar.  1602),  allow- 
ing the  monks  to  undertake  a  share  in  the  mission,  until  5  Dec. 
1602.     But   it  is  now  clear,  from  a  piece  of  evidence  that  has 

'  Kegner's  Apostolatus,  appendix,  script,  viii. 

2  See  my  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict,  ii.  81. 

^  Cf.  Ey ton's  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  x.  passim. 

*  The  Appelatio  begins  :  '  D.  Thomas  (alias  Eolandns)  Preston,'  &c. 

'  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  II.  (ed.  A.  Clark),  ii.  72. 

«  Records  of  the  English  Catholics,  i.  209.  '  Foley's  Records,  vi.  559. 
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hitherto  been  overlooked  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Cassinese  monks  did  not  wait  for  the  confirmation  of  the  decree, 
but  set  out  as  soon  as  the  Inquisition  had  granted  leave.  Father 
Eivers,  SJ.,  writing  on  26  July  1602,  some  four  months  after  the 
decree,  says,  *  Three  workmen  from  monks'  residence  are  lately 
arrived  here.'  As  he  was  writing  to  Father  Parsons,  who  had 
opposed  the  coming  of  the  monks,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  telling 
him  that  the  invasion  had  already  begun. 

Lord  William  Howard,  the  '  Belted  Will '  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  but  the  *  Bauld  Wyllie  '  of  local  fame,  was  then  reign- 
ing at  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cumberland.  He  was  a  great  reader  of 
the  fathers,  and  also,  according  to  Panzani,  a  favourer  of  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  which  then  divided  the  EngHsh  catholics.  His 
youngest  son,  Eobert  (born  1597),  some  time  after  May  1623 
appears  to  have  joined  the  Cassinese  Benedictines.  He  points  to 
a  Cassinese  connexion  with  the  circle  at  Naworth.  Another  son 
Francis  (born  1588),  the  founder  of  the  Howards  of  Corby,  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Preston,  Esq.,  of  the  Manor, 
Furness,  and  secondly  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington 
of  Widdrington  Castle.  Here  we  get  the  names  of  Preston  and 
Widdrington,  meeting  as  family  names  of  Francis  Howard. 

Who  then  was  Koger  Widdrington  ?  He  was  cousin  to  Sir 
Henry,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Widdrington,  Esq.,  of 
Swinbourne  Castle,  and  was  born  in  1566.  He  married  first  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  of  Derwentwater  ;  and  secondly 
Rosamund,  daughter  of  Michael  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Woolly,  in 
Yorkshire.  Roger  lived  at  Cartington,  and  besides  being  allied 
with  the  Howards  he  had  business  relations  with  them,  and  had 
borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  Lord  William,  who 
held  a  mortgage  on  Cartington.  In  one  of  his  various  works  on  the 
question  of  the  Oath  ^  he  says,  in  reply  to  Bellarmine's  assertion 
that  he  was  some  impostor  and  heretic,  that  all  the  world  knew  who 
and  what  he  was,  that  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  twenty-eight 
years  before  he  had  been  at  Cambridge.  He  was  employed  by 
Elizabeth  *  during  the  time  of  the  border '  and  was  named  by 
James  I  '  for  a  commission.'  ^  He  was  summoned  on  15  Feb.  1604 
at  the  Middlesex  sessions  as  a  popish  recusant ;  ^"  and  about  1617 
he  was  steward  of  the  courts  of  Lord  Walden.^^  He  was  evi- 
dently in  1625  a  man  of  substance,  as  a  Mr.  Robert  Hay  in  that 
year  had  the  benefit  of  a  fine  of  1,OOOZ.  for  the  wardship  of  Mr. 
Widdrington.'  ^^  That  same  year  he  got  into  trouble  through  an  in- 
former,  Thomas  Ogle,   an  '  heretitary  enemy,'    and  pending   the 

*  Appendix  ad  Supplicationem,  23. 

^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  I.  xxvii.  n.  114.  >"  Tierney,  iv.  xcii. 

"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  James  I.  xcii.  17 ;  and  Dom.,  Charles  I.  xii.  n.  64. 
'«    Conway's  Letter  Book,  p.  227  (S.P.O.) 
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Star  Chamber  investigation  he  was,  as  a  recusant  convict,  confined 
in  Northampton  '  as  being  of  power  and  living  in  the  remoter 
parts,  where  he  may  do  much  harm.'  From  this  place  he  wrote  to 
the  Council  to  be  allowed  either  to  go  home  or  to  attend  in  London ; 
and  among  his  past  services  he  mentions  '  the  defence  and  opposi- 
tion he  has  made  from  time  to  time  .  .  .  both  by  writing  and 
otherwise  against  the  dangerous  position  of  the  adversaries  of  his 
Majestie's  government  in  causes  temporal.'  ^^  He  was  evidently  set 
at  liberty ;  but  soon  we  find  him  again  in  trouble.  On  6  Feb. 
1628  information  was  laid  before  the  Commons  '  against  one 
Widdrington  who  had  formerly  been  examined  before  the  lords  of 
the  Council  for  depraving  of  our  religion,  and  had  since  called  the 
protestants  heretics,  wishing  a  hundred  of  their  throats  cut ;  and 
to  one  that  had  been  a  papist  and  was  lately  turned  to  our  religion 
he  said  he  would  be  hanged,  and  otherwise  disgraced  him.'  ^"^ 
From  the  Koman  Transcripts  in  the  State  Paper  Office  we  learn  that 
at  the  end  of  December  1636  he  lay  in  extremis.  One  other  little 
note  throws  a  light  on  his  character.  John  Strange,  vere  Arm- 
strong, of  Northumberland,  who  left  Eome  in  1620  for  the  English 
mission,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  the  following  year,  *  as  a  boy  was 
adopted  by  Eoger  Widdrington,  Esq.,  who  sent  him  to  St.  Omers.'^'^ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Widdrington  in  his  appeal  to  the  Council 
claims  to  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  ;  and 
in  his  Humillima  Supplicatio  to  Paul  V  he  says  it  was  well  known 
that  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  books 
pubhshed  in  his  name.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  of  the  famous 
controversy  in  which  the  books  of  Eoger  Widdrington  played  an  im- 
portant part,  nor  to  discuss  the  share  that  Preston  most  probably 
had  in  their  composition  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  some  of  the 
vast  learning  displayed  in  these  books  may  have  come  from  Na worth. 
I  pass  by  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  representation  of  Preston  as 
masquerading  under  an  alias,  but  T  have  done  enough  to  restore 
personahty  to  the  real  Eoger  Widdrington,  a  very  different  man  from 
the  Cassinese  monk.  E.  L.  Taunton. 


A  Memorial  of  Richard  Whitbourne  to  James  I. 

In  the  Harrow  School  library  are  preserved  several  papers  relating 
to  Lord  Falkland,  deputy  for  Ireland  (1622),  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  a  scheme  for  the  colonisation  of  Newfoundland.  These 
range  from  1622  to  1626,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  letters 
addressed  to  Lord  Falkland  on  public  and  private  affairs,  many  of 

■•*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  I.  xxvii.  n.  114. 

'*  Cobbett's  Parliamejitary  History  of  England,  ii.  459.  '^  Foley,  vi.  266. 
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them  from  Leonard  Welsted,  Lord  Falkland's  agent  in  London, 
who  had  been  deputed  by  him  to  manage  the  emigration  scheme, 
as  Whitbourne  states  in  the  appendix  to  his  *  Discovery.'  In  one 
of  these  letters  Welsted  says  (25  Oct.  1622),  *  Captain  Whitborne 
hath  ben  with  me  desiring  to  know  your  Lordships  pleasure 
about  the  Plantacion  in  the  Newfound  Land.'  The  first  part 
of  this  passage  has  been  underlined  by  the  recipient  as  a  me- 
morandum. Among  these  papers  is  found  the  memorial  here 
described.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  came  into  Lord  Falkland's 
possession,  unless  it  was  forwarded  to  him  by  the  king,  as  being 
a  person  interested  in  the  matter  ;  possibly  it  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  for  presentation  to  the  king  and  he  had  neglected  to 
present  it.  The  memorial  is  in  book  form,  measuring  5f  x  7J 
inches,  and  consists  of  four  pages  of  paper  in  a  vellum  cover, 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  the  dedication.  The  whole  is  written  in 
a  clear  professional  hand,  including  the  signature.  The  dedication 
is  as  follows —  .    ' 

To  the  Kinges  most  excellent  Ma^'"  Your  Ma*'"'  loyall  subiect 
Richard  Whitborne  Captainc. 

Humblie  hearewith  presenteth  an  abstract  of  some  materiall  pointes  in 
his  booke  of  Discoverie  for  Newfound  Land  which  he  presented  to  your 
Ma^^'^  at  Huntingdon  the  xvij  of  October  1619  humbly  beeseeching  your 
Ma*^^^  to  peruse  it. 

Now  in  the  first  published  edition  of  his  '  Discourse '  (1620) 
Whitbourne  says  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  that  the  book  *was 
presented  tq  your  Maiestie  at  Huntingdon  in  October  last,  since 
which  time,  it  hath  pleased  such  of  the  Lords  of  your  Maiesties 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  at  Whitehall,  the  21  of  July  last 
then  present,  to  give  me  encouragement '  by  recommending  the 
book  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  public  distribution.^ 
From  this  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the 
memorial  was  prepared  as  a  stimulus  to  the  royal  memory  in  the 
interval  between  the  presentation  at  Huntingdon  (October  1619) 
and  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council  (July  1620). 

As  is  intimated  in  the  dedication  the  memorial  consists  of  an 
abstract  of  Whitbourne' s  scheme  for  the  *  orderly  plantation  '  of 
Newfoundland,  and  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  The  importance  of  the  colony  as  a  naval  base  and  as 
a  nursery  for  seamen  is  set  forth,  and  the  present  disorderly  con- 
dition of  the  island  and  the  need  of  a  naval  guard  are  insisted  on. 
The  cost  of  two  good  ships  of  war  and  two  pinnaces  could  be 
defrayed  by  a  tax  on  all  fishing  boats  of  the  value  of  a  day's  catch 
per  annum.   This  would  be  no  hardship,  as  the  fishermen  would  be 

'  This  passage  occurs  only  in  the  edition  of  1620,  as  in  1621   the  King  in  council 
gave  him  something  more  than  mere  approbation. 
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able  to  ply  their  trade  for  many  more  days  in  the  year  than  here- 
tofore, being  freed  from  the  dread  of  pirates. 

The  last  clause  in  the  memorial  is  of  interest  as  presenting  a 
hitherto  unknown  episode  in  Whitbourne's  career. 

Your  Mat-*  loyall  Subiect  the  Author  hereof  did  alsoe  in  March  last, 
bringe  from  the  Cittie  of  Lichborne'^  before  your  Ma*^*^*  principal! 
Secretary  the  Right  honorable  S**  Robert  Naunton  Knight,  one  Thomas 
Robinson  borne  in  Linn  that  had  lived  two  and  twenty  months  a  Gierke 
vnder  an  English  Frier  one  Father  Foster,  confessor  to  a  Monastrey  there, 
where  are  above  XL^y  English  Gentlewomen  Nunns  as  he  saith,  And 
the  saide  Robinson  did  there  reporte  vnto  me  and  some  other  English 
Merchants  such  enteligence  of  an  English  Jesuit,  one  Flood  which  was 
come  over  into  England.  And  some  other  very  distastefull  speeches 
which  the  Confessor  tould  him  as  he  said.  Whereupon  according  to  my 
bounden  duetie,  I  used  my  best  endevors  to  bring  him  from  thence, 
whereby  to  relate  the  same  here  as  he  hath  sithence  donn.  For  the 
which  service  and  greate  charge,  it  pleased  the  right  honorable  M*' 
Secretary  to  Comend  me  well  for  the  same  &c.  Leauing  the  considera- 
cion  thereof,  and  other  my  good  Endevours  to  your  Ma^^^*^  most  gracious 
fauor  and  reward  &c. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  this  affair,  passed  over  in 
silence  by  "Whitbourne  in  his  autobiographical  chapter,  had  any 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  council  (June  1621)  which  led  to  the 
king's  issuing  a  mandate  to  the  two  archbishops  (April  1622)  that 
collections  should  be  made  in  every  parish  on  behalf  of  Whitbourne 
to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  his  book,  which  had  already  been 
recommended  for  distribution.  B.  P.  Lascelles. 


Jacobite  Ciphers. 

In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  July  1901  nine  letters  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  (the  titular  James  III)  were  published  by 
Mr.  Sanford  Terry.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to  a  M.  de 
Nettencour,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  remainder  are  apparently 
written  to  the  same  person.  I  lately  found  among  the  Stuart 
Papers  at  Windsor  Castle  the  key  to  the  cipher  used  between 
James  and  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  in  which  Nettencour  denotes 
the  cardinal.  He  was,  therefore,  the  person  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed.  Ranuzzi  in  this  cipher  is  James  himself.  The 
only  letter  which  is  partly  in  cipher  is  the  third  (xvi.  509).  I 
subjoin  a  copy  of  the  part  in  cipher,  with  the  key  to  each  cipher 
name : 

L'affaire   de   Medar   [the    marriage]    est   enfin   sur  le  point   d'etre 
terminee.  .  .  .  Je  puis  vous  dire  .  .  .  que  par  tout  ce  que  j'apprens  M"" 

-  Apparently  for  Lisbon. 
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Eose  [Princess  Clementina]  a  toutes  les  qualites  requises  pour  rendre 
heureux  ceux  avec  qui  il  doit  vivre.  J'ai  mande  a  M^  Duran  [Dillon] 
d 'informer  M^  Eochfort  [the  Eegent]  de  cecy,  et  de  le  presser  en  meme 
tems  sur  I'affaire  d'Altin  [argent]. 

I  may  add  that  I  found  also  the  key  to  the  cipher  used  in  the 
letters  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Anthony  Walsh  and  to 
Kelly,  printed  by  the  due  de  la  Tremoille  in  Une  Famille  Royaliste 
Irlandaise  et  Frangaise,  published  in  1901.  Some  of  the  results  are 
interesting.     For  instance,  on  28  Sept.  1758  the  prince  writes — 

II  ne  sera  jamais  question  que  M^  Burton  voudra  seder,  ni  entrer  en 
aucune  accommodement  touchant  les  petites  teres  de  Vernon  et  Stanley. 

As  Burton  means  the  prince  himself,  Vernon  Scotland,  and  Stanley 
Ireland,  it  appears  that  the  prince  had  refused,  even  in  return  for 
French  assistance,  to  cede  any  territory  to  Louis  XV. 

F.  H.  Blackbubne  Daniell. 


A  Document  relating  to  the  Continental  System, 

In  our  Foreign  Office  Records,  Eussia,  No.  106  (Domestic,  Various), 
I  have  found  a  copy  of  a  Memorial  sent  by  British  merchants  to 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  redress  for  the 
seizure  of  a  large  number  of  ships  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  facts  which  it  sets  forth  have  not  been  noticed  by 
our  naval  or  commercial  historians  ;  and  they  are  not  named  in 
the  Letters  of  Sir  Byam  Martin^  vol.  ii.  (Navy  Eecords  Society, 
1898).  They  are  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  down  to  that 
time  the  Continental  System  had  been  very  laxly  observed  by  the 
Baltic  states,  and  also  as  explaining  the  sudden  access  of  vigour  in 
Napoleon's  pressure  on  those  states  at  that  time.  In  his  letter  of 
23  October  1810  to  the  tsar,  he  wrote  that  there  were  failures  every 
week  in  London ;  that  immense  stores  of  British  goods  had  just 
been  seized  by  his  (Napoleon's)  orders  in  Switzerland  and  at 
Frankfort ;  and  that  600  English  ships  were  wandering  about  the 
Baltic,  seeking  to  find  an  entry  into  Eussian  ports.  If  Eussia 
seized  them,  England  would  be  ruined  ;  if  she  admitted  them,  the 
war  would  go  on. 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  talk  about  600  British  ships 
being  in  the  Baltic  at  any  one  time  during  the  Continental  System 
was  a  gross  exaggeration ;  but  the  following  Memorial  will  show 
that  Napoleon's  letter  was  literally  correct,  and  that  a  long  spell  of 
adverse  winds  had  delayed  our  sailors  until  a  prize  of  that 
enormous  value  was  almost  in  his  power.  Hence  the  pressure 
that  he  exerted  on  Eussia,  with  the  result  that  the  Continental 
System  speedily  became  unbearable.  The  Memorial  is  dated 
London,  8  May,  1816.  J.  Holland  Eose. 
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To  His  Lnperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bitssias.  Memorial  of 
the  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  Sufferers  by  the  seizures  of  British 
cargoes  and  goods  in  the  ports  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  year 
1810. 

The  ambitious,  tyrannical,  and  envious  System]of  the  French  Govern- 
ment under  Bounaparte  {sic)  in  the  year  1807  had  attempted  to  interrupt  or 
impede  all  the  long  established  intercourse  of  the  great  European  States 
in  Commerce  as  in  friendship  and  in  policy.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
arts  and  delusions  of  this  bad  aim  and  endeavour,  Russian  productions 
and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions  were  still  received  freely  into  Great 
Britain  in  vessels  under  neutral  flags,  and  in  the  years  1808  and  1809 
colonial  produce  and  other  British  merchandize  entered  into  all  the  ports  of 
Russia  and  passed  without  any  interruption,  or  with  few  instances  of  the 
contrary,  under  the  forms  of  neutral  flags  or  papers,  and  this  intercourse 
was  judged  to  be  as  agreeable  as  suitable  to  both  States. 

This  practice,  in  face  of  this  system  for  two  years,  begat  a  just  confidence 
and  increased  reliance  on  the  dispositions  and  tolerance  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  very  large  shipments  for  Russia 
were  made  from  Great  Britain  of  various  usual  Commodities. 

There  happened  in  this  year  during  the  summer  a  prevalence  of  wind 
and  weather  which  occasioned  a  most  extraordinary  hindrance  and  delay 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  till,  in  August,  there  were  assembled 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  about 
600  sail  of  vessels  laden  for  the  Ports  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
from  England  chiefly. 

At  this  critical  time,  the  Admiral,  observant  of  the  great  influence  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  French  Administrators  and  Douaniers  in  the 
ports  of  Prussia,  and  careful  of  the  great  interest  under  his  charge, 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  British  Admiralty  in  London  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  still  considered  politic,  prudent,  and  safe  to  allow  this 
large  and  long  collected  fleet  to  pass  on  to  the  ports  of  destination,  when 
the  wind  should  admit,  which  enquiry  H.B.M.'s  Government  communi- 
cated immediately  to  a  committee  of  merchants  and  shippers  of  London  ; 
who  at  once,  in  the  confidence  of  their  own  loyal  and  innocent  purpose, 
and  of  all  their  experience  in  the  mutually  admitted  practice  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  Empires  under  various  forms,  judged  that  they 
could  proceed  and  depend  on  a  {sic)  usual  tolerance  and  reception. 

The  Admiral  received  and  obeyed  such  instructions  from  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  [blank]  of  September,  1810,  the  whole  of  these  ships  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  admiral,  left  Gottenbro'  roads,  and  were  soon  at 
their  ports  of  destination  in  the  several  States  of  the  Baltic  Seas. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  all  these  ladings,  consignments,  and 
destinations  were  known  to  the  British  Government,  were  licenced  by  it 
and  protected  by  ships  of  war  ;  which,  with  the  antecedent  sufferance  and 
reception  of  such  Cargoes  in  a  similar  manner,  under  neutral  flags  and 
papers  of  clearance  of  neutral  ports,  in  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, in  spite  of  the  same  French  system,  influence,  and  oppression, 
inspired  a  secure  dependance  in  the  merchants,  shippers,  and  others  in 
the  continued  tolerance  of  these  importations  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
under  neutral  flags  and  otherwise  all  the  productions  and  commerce  of 
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the  Emperor  of  Eussia  were  admitted  freely  in  the  usual  manner  into  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland  (sic),  and  Ireland,  both  for  consump- 
tion and  for  transit  in  perfect  freedom  and  safely.  Disappointing  however, 
all  these  well  founded  expectations,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  the 
ports,  all  were  detained  and  seized  or  sequestered  by  the  authority  of  the 
Governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  contrary  to  the  interests,  wants,  and 
disposition  of  that  State  {sic),  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French, 
at  that  time  paramount  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  in  the  ports  of 
Sweden,  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown  Prince,  conforming  for  the  time 
to  the  irresistible  weight  of  French  tyranny  and  compulsion. 

In  August,  1811,  however,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  intimated  to 
the  sufferers  from  his  seizures,  through  H.B.M.'s  ministers,  in  a  private 
manner,  his  disposition  to  restore  all  this  property  so  hardly  and  un- 
deservedly treated,  to  the  great  suffering  or  ruin  of  so  many  well-inten- 
tioned and  unoffending  traders  in  the  British  Dominions.  This  disposition 
has  since  been  fully  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  funds  arising  from  the 
sales  of  these  goods  have  been  duly  distributed  among  the  numerous 
sufferers  and  claimants. 

It  is  now  most  confidently  relied  on  that  the  Justice  and  Equity  of  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  liberality  and  good  dispositions  of  its  admired 
and  magnanimous  Emperor  will  concur  to  consider  this  hard  and  most 
peculiar  case  in  the  proper  view  of  it,  and  on  a  due  consideration  agree  in 
the  propriety  to  restore  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  Britain  all  the 
funds  which  may  have  arisen,  or  may  be  reserved  in  special  Commission 
or  otherwise  in  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  permit  and  authorize  that  the 
whole  proceeds  and  funds  arising  from  these  seizures  and  sequestrations 
in  the  year  1810  may  be  restored  to  the  British  Claimants  and  owners 
of  them. 

The  number  of  cargoes  seized  in  the  ports  of  Russia  was  about  140  ; 
their  first  cost,  or  value  in  amount  of  Invoice,  about  £1,500,000  sterling  or 
upwards ;  and  it  has  always  been  understood  in  Britain  that  all  or  most 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  cargoes  in  Russia  was  placed  in 
Commissions  or  in  reserved  funds,  with  reference  to  some  undetermined 
and  ultimate  disposition  of  them. 

It  is  relied  that  this  case  of  seizure  under  all  its  peculiar  feature  [s]  of 
inoffensive  transaction,  and  hard  and  undeserved  result,  will  at  last 
meet,  as  it  deserves,  a  liberal  consideration  from  the  magnanimous 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  an  equitable  determination  to  alleviate,  all  it  now 
can,  the  heavy  loss  of  the  sufferers,  who  will  be  ready  on  their  part  to 
admit  every  mode  of  restitution  most  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  every  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  Justice  done  to  them 
as  soon  as  circumstances  have  permitted  it. 
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A  Letter  by  Lord  P aimer st on  on  the  Egyptian  Question 

of  1840, 

The  following  important  letter  by  Lord  Palmerston  upon  his  policy 
in  the  Egyptian  question  of  1840,  more  especially  as  regarded  his 
conduct  towards  France,  was  addressed  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse 
(afterwards  Lord  Broughton)  on  27  July  1843,  and  is  preserved 
among  the  Broughton  papers  in  the  British  Museum.^  It  is 
the  writer's  especial  object  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  acted  deceitfully  and  discourteously  towards  France 
by  concealing  from  her  the  impending  signature  of  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  other  great  powers  on  15  July  1840,  by  which 
she  was  ousted  from  the  European  concert,  and  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  settled  without  her  participation.  The 
nature  of  the  criticisms  to  which  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  had 
been  subjected  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  from 
the  Annual  Register'  for  1840  : — 

The  Parisian  journals  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  against  the 
treachery  of  England.  They  said  that  M.  Guizot,  their  ambassador  in 
London,  might  at  least  have  been  informed  of  the  resolution  to  make  the 
ultimate  convention  before  it  was  actually  signed.  And  here,  we  conceive, 
there  was  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  France.  To  say  the  least, 
it  would  have  been  more  courteous  towards  that  great  and  gallant  nation 
to  have  avoided  even  the  semblance  of  a  slight.  M.  Guizot  was  certainly 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  intention  to  come  to  the  definitive  arrangement 
so  immediately,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  matter. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  deception  in  the  case,  but  the  more  proper  course 
would  have  been  to  apprise  him  that  at  a  given  time  the  convention 
would  be  signed  whether  France  consented  to  it  or  not,  and  allow  him 
time  to  communicate  with  his  government  before  the  signatures  of  the 
other  plenipotentiaries  were  affixed  to  the  document. 

Lord  Palmerston's  letter  should  be  read  together  with  other 
papers  relating  to  the  Egyptian  question  of  1840  published  in 
Lord  Bailing  and  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley's  biography  of  him, 
vol.  ii.  E.  Garnett. 

C.  T,:2  27  July  1843. 

My  dear  Hobhouse,— I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  sooner 
answered  your  inquiry  about  the  course  we  pursued  towards  France  about 
the  Syrian  affairs,  but  I  could  not  do  so  fully  without  looking  back 
through  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  somehow  or  other  one's 
time  is  so  broken  in  upon  every  day  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  leisure  for 
such  a  reference. 

My  general  answer  to  your  question  is  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negociations  which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  July  I  gave  France  full 
warning  that  if  she  would  not  join  in  coercive  measures  against  Mehemet 
'  Add.  MS.  36471,  f.  211.  ''  Carlton  Terrace. 
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Ali  to  drive  him  out  of  Syria,  and  if  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  would, 
England  would  go  on  in  company  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and 
would. not  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  refusal  of  France  to  join. 
We  found,  however,  in  the  progress  of  these  negociations  that  France 
positively  refused  to  join  in  these  coercive  measures,  and  I  found  also 
that  France  and  her  coadjutors  were  setting  all  engines  to  work  to 
prevent  us  from  acting.  Therefore,  when  at  last  the  Cabinet  came,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1840,  to  the  determination  to  conclude  a  Treaty  for 
action  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  without  France,  and  had  founded 
that  determination  upon  the  formal  decision  of  France  not  to  take  part  in 
such  action,  I  of  course  did  not  communicate  to  Guizot  our  intention 
then  to  conclude  that  Treaty,  because  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
an  act  of  egregious  folly,  seeing  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
obtaining  the  accession  of  France,  but  a  dead  certainty  of  affording  her 
means  and  opportunity  to  defeat  our  intentions. 

Now,  taking  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  not  going  further 
back  than  10  Sept.  1839,  you  will  find  a  despatch  of  that  date  from  me  to 
Bui wer  giving  an  account  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Sebastiani,  in 
which  I  explained  to  him  our  plan  of  coercive  measures  against  Mehemet 
Ali,  which  were  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  we  carried  into 
execution  the  year  after,  and  I  said  that  although  we  were  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  whole  of  the  other  four  Powers,  yet  if  all  the  four 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  us  we  should  be  ready  to  act  in  concert 
with  a  less  number  than  the  four,  if  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able 
to  do  so  with  success.  Sebastiani  said  that  this  was  a  very  important 
decision,  and  implied  a  separation  from  France  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
Alliance.  I  denied  that  such  a  result  would  be  a  necessary  consequence 
o^  our  decision  ;  but  I  repeated  that  such  would  be  our  course  ;  and,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  from  any  omission  of  Sebastiani  to 
report  what  I  had  said,  I  desired  Bulwer  to  show  Marshal  Soult  my 
despatch. 

Again,  in  my  despatch  to  Bulwer  of  23  Sept.  1839  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  another  conversation  with  Sebastiani,  in  which  I  had  again 
intimated  to  him  that  if  France  refused  to  join  us  we  should  go  on  with- 
out her. 

In  my  despatch  to  Lord  Granville,  29  Oct.  1839,  I  gave  a  summary 
of  the  negociation  up  to  that  time,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  induce 
France  to  join  us,  and  I  again  stated  the  course  which  we  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  settlement  of  the  affair  in  question,  and  I  desired  Lord 
Granville  to  give  Soult  a  copy  of  that  despatch. 

On  12  Dec.  1839  I  told  Granville  that  Sebastiani  had  shown  me  a 
despatch  to  him  from  Soult,  in  which  Soult  said  that  if  the  Russian 
amended  proposals,  about  to  be  communicated  to  Brunnow,  were  not 
accompanied  by  any  insidious  conditions  or  reserves  tending  to  counteract 
their  ostensible  effect,  the  French  Government  would  in  such  an  altered 
state  of  things  be  prepared  to  reconsider  the  whole  Turco-Egyptian 
question,  not  even  excepting  those  points  on  which  different  Governments 
had,  up  to  that  time,  taken  views  so  different  as  to  render  further  negocia- 
tions upon  them  apparently  useless. 

The  Russian  proposals  brought  at  that  time  to  Brunnow,  and  which 
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related  to  naval  and  military  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
Turkey,  in  the  event  of  Ibrahim's  advance  through  Asia  Minor  towards 
Constantinople,  were  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  but  the  French  Government 
did  not  reconsider  its  former  decision,  or  if  it  did  the  result  was  only  to 
confirm  that  decision,  and  '  to  render  further  negociation  on  the  points  to 
which  that  decision  related  not  only  apparently  but  manifestly  hopeless.' 

But  on  5  Jan.  1840  I  informed  Sebastiani  by  a  letter  from  Holland 
House,  laid  before  Parliament,  what  was  the  nature  of  Brunnow's  pro- 
posals, and  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Eussia,  and  England  being  agreed, 
there  remained  only  the  concurrence  of  France  wanting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  European  Concert,  and  I  said  we  earnestly  hoped  such  concur- 
rence would  not  be  refused  us. 

The  propositions  of  Brunnow  having  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  Prussia  having  been  signified,  I 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  a  Treaty  between  the  five  Powers  in 
accordance  with  those  propositions,  and  the  object  of  the  Treaty  was  to 
get  Mehemet  out  of  Syria  by  persuasion  if  possible,  but  by  force  if 
persuasion  should  fail,  and  Granville's  despatch  to  me  of  24  Jan.  1840 
contains  undeniable  proof  of  my  anxiety  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
France,  and  of  the  unreserved  confidence  with  which  I  treated  the  French 
Government.  For  that  despatch  records,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
French  Government  itself,  that  I  had  shown  to  Sebastiani  confidentially, 
for  his  opinion  thereupon,  my  draft  of  that  Treaty,  even  before  I  had 
submitted  that  draft  to  the  Cabinet.  Both  Soult  and  Louis  Philippe 
said  to  Granville  that  they  were  gratified  and  obliged  by  this  unequivocal 
proof  of  confidence,  and  they  both  acknowledged  that  a  great  poinfc  would 
be  gained  for  Europe  if  Eussia  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  her  claim 
to  a  separate  Protectorship  of  Turkey,  and  would  sign  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  four  Powers  a  Treaty  for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
the  Porte  ;  but  both  seemed  to  doubt  that  the  Emperor  would  agree  to 
pursue  such  a  course  ;  Granville,  however,  adds  in  his  confidential  des- 
patch of  27  Jan.  1840  that  nothing  fell  from  Louis  Philippe  which  led . 
him  to  think  that  France  would  be  a  party  to  coercive  measures  against 
Mehemet  Ali,  although  such  measures  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the 
proposed  Treaty ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  king  restated  to 
Granville  all  the  reasons  and  difiiculties  which  in  his  opinion  made  it 
impossible  for  France  to  become  a  party  to  such  measures. 

Soon  after  this  Sebastiani  was  recalled,  and  recalled  very  suddenly, 
and  Guizot  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  change  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  considerations  of  domestic  convenience  in  France  ;  but  it 
did  so  happen  that  Sebastiani  was  sincerely  anxious  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey,  and  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
Mehemet  Ali ;  and  that  Guizot  was  heart  and  soul  for  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
did  not  care  much  about  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

On  10  Feb.  1840  Granville  in  a  despatch  to  me  records  that  he  had  at 
my  request  urged  Soult  not  to  leave  us  without  a  French  ambassador, 
with  whom  1  might  communicate  in  regard  to  the  negociation  then  going 
on,  and  Guizot  was  soon  afterwards  sent  over,  but  did  not  actually  arrive 
till  the  beginning  of  March. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  and  on  9  March,  Granville  wrote  me  a 
despatch  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  a  conversation  with  Thiers, 
he  said  that  Thiers  told  him  that  even  if  the  EngUsh  and  French  Govern- 
ments should  not  be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the 
Turco-Egyptian  question  their  disagreement  loould  not  affect  the  friendly 
relations  betiveen  the  two  countries. 

On  12  March  1840  I  wrote  a  long  despatch  to  Granville,  giving  him 
an  account  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Guizot,  and  from 
which  anybody  who  reads  the  despatch  will  see  that  it  was  manifest  that 
France  was  determined  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  measure  of  coercion 
against  Mehemet  Ali.  But  it  being  at  that  time  uncertain  whether 
Thiers,  who  had  become  Minister  in  France,  would  be  able  to  maintain 
himself,  that  uncertainty  was  made  a  pretext  by  Thiers  for  gaining  time, 
by  withholding  from  Guizot  any  positive  or  decisive  instructions  upon  the 
matter  under  negociation. 

But  though  Guizot  said  he  was  without  instructions,  yet  Thiers,  in  a 
conversation  with  Granville,  which  Granville  reported  in  a  despatch  of 
13  March  1840,  said  that  France  refused  to  be  a  party  to  coercive 
measures  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  so  refusing, 
and  added  that  it  was  impossible  for  a7iy  Ministry  in  Fraiice,  however 
composed,  to  act  hostilely  against  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Pashalic  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  Porte  ;  and  a  direct  attack  upon 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  means  of  coercion  which  in  case  of  need  we  had 
proposed  to  resort  to. 

On  3  April  1840  Granville  stated  that  no  change  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  measures  against  Mehemet  Ali;  and  that  even  if  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England  should  remain  firm  to  their  purpose  they 
must  despair  of  inducing  the  French  Government  to  agree  even  to  the 
general  principles  laid  down  by  those  four  Powers,  and  Granville  adds 
that  he  is  every  day  more  and  more  convinced,  and  so  are  all  his  diplo- 
matic colleagues,  that  France  will  not  join  in  hostile  measures  to  compel 
Mehemet  Ali  to  evacuate  Syria,  whatever  may  be  the  party  who  may 
form  the  Government. 

On  15  April  1840  Granville  again  repeats,  with  reference  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Thiers  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  his  conviction  that  no  Ministry  which  could  be  formed  in  France 
would  agree  to  adopt  coercive  measures  against  Mehemet  Ali. 

So  far,  however,  this  belief  of  Granville  has  rested  only  on  his  own 
conviction  and  on  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  on  statements  made 
by  Thiers  and  Louis  Philippe  in  official  conversations  ;  but  we  put  the 
matter  to  a  more  stringent  test.  To  prove  our  anxiety  to  conceal  nothing 
from  France,  and  to  carry  France  entirely  along  with  us,  we,  the  other 
four  Powers,  proposed  to  France  to  establish  here  in  London  a  formal 
Conference  of  the  five  Powers  to  consider  and  determine  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  on  the  Turco-Egyptian  affair;  and  on  17  April 
1840  Granville  informed  me  by  a  despatch  of  that  date  that,  Thiers 
being  a  party  to  such  a  Conference^  and  upon  the  specific  ground  that  if 
in  such  a  Conference  four  Powers  out  of  the  five — that  is,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England — should  decide  to  drive  Mehemet  Ali  out  of 
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Syria,  France  would  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  such  measures,  and  her 
refusal  to  join  in  such  measures  after  she  had  been  a  party  to  such  a 
Conference  would  render  her  separation  from  the  other  Powers  a  more 
marked  step  than  it  would  be  if  no  such  Conference  of  the  five  were  to 
take  place. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  France  hoped  and  expected  that  her  refusal 
to  join  the  other  four  Powers  would  prevent  them  from  acting  without 
her,  and  that  we  here  in  London  had  misled  Guizot  into  such  an  expec- 
tation. This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  my  despatch  to  Granville  of 
5  Aug.  1840,  in  which,  giving  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  I  had 
had  with  Guizot  about  the  naval  armaments  of  France,  I  said  that 
Guizot  read  me  a  despatch  from  Thiers,  in  which  Thiers  said  that  when- 
ever France  should  acquire  the  certainty  that  she  would  not  be  left  alone 
by  the  other  four  Powers  on  the  Turco-Egyptian  question  the  French 
Government  would  make  certain  changes  in  the  state  of  their  navy 
afloat — a  proof  that  at  that  time  Thiers  and  Guizot  considered  it  possible 
that  France  might  be  so  left  alone. 

In  my  subsequent  communication  with  Guizot  I  found  that  France 
was  unchangeably  determined  not  to  join  in  any  coercive  measures 
against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  therefore  I  recommended  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  Cabinet  determined,  that  the  four  Powers  should  go  on  without 
France. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  were  not  weak  enough  to  inform 
Guizot  that  we  were  going  on  a  given  day  to  sign  a  Convention,  nor  did 
we  show  him  the  draft  of  that  Convention,  because,  as  we  knew  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  French  Government  would  not  and  could  not  be  a 
party  to  that  Convention,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  employ  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  prevent  us,  the  four  Powers,  from  concluding  it, 
we  should  by  any  such  communication  have  certainly  defeated  our  own 
purpose.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  Guizot  was  so  well  informed 
of  our  general  intentions  that  not  a  fortnight  before  we  signed  the 
Treaty  he  wrote  to  Thiers  that  such  a  Treaty  would  in  all  probability, 
be  signed  by  the  four  Powers  and  the  Porte,  and  that  Thiers  might 
expect  to  hear  of  its  conclusion  any  day  of  the  week.  A  day  or  two 
before  15  July  Guizot  was  indeed  misled  by  Madame  Lieven,  who, 
in  trying  to  pump  Bulow,  was  overreached  herself,  and,  in  consequence  of 
what  she  said  to  Guizot,  Guizot  wrote  to  Thiers  to  say  that  the  danger 
had  passed  over  for  the  moment,  and  that  some  further  time  must  elapse 
before  the  Treaty  could  be  signed. 

The  great  object,  in  fact,  of  France  then  was  to  gain  time,  because  if 
operations  were  not  begun  in  Syria  before  the  end  of  October  they  could 
not  commence  till  the  next  spring  ;  and  if  the  French  Government  could 
by  negociation  have  spun  matters  out  till  the  time  of  year  when  orders 
sent  from  hence  would  not  have  reached  the  coast  of  Syria  in  time  for 
operations  in  1840,  they  reckoned  for  certain  that  before  the  spring  of 
1841  something  or  other  would  happen  to  enable  them  to  divide  the  four 
Powers,  and  to  patch  up  an  arrangement  that  would  have  left  Mehemet 
Ali  in  possession  of  Syria  and  a  pressing  candidate  for  nominal  indepen- 
dence under  the  protection  of  France.  This  calculation  of  the  French 
Government  was  perfectly  well  founded,  and  it  was  the  signal  frustration 
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of  such   rational  expectations  which  excited  such  uncontrollable    fury 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

I  have  gone  into  a  much  longer  detail  than  you  expected  when  you 
asked  the  question  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  but  you  will  see  from  what 
I  have  said  in  this  letter  that  a  simple  yes  or  no  would  not  have  been  a 
sufficient  answer. 

My  dear  Hobhouse, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Bart. 

The  state  of  the  case  may  in  a  few  words  be  said  to  be  that  as  long  as 
we  had  a  hope  that  France  would  act  with  us  we  treated  her  with  un- 
limited confidence ;  and  that  when  at  last  we  found  it  certain  that  she 
would  not  act  with  us  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  her  into  our 
counsels,  for  fear  she  should  thwart  us  by  intriguing  in  Europe  and  by 
sending  information  to  Egypt. 


T/ie  Campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  184^-6, 

Professob,  Moore  Smith,  in  the"  October  number  of  the  English 
Historical  Review,  prints  a  letter  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  which  explains 
Sir  Harry's  statement,  in  his  autobiography,  that  the  movement 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  army  from  Arufka  to  Boutawallah,  on 
12  Jan.  1846,  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  himself.  In 
the  same  letter  he  accuses  Sir  Hugh  Gough  of  abandoning  com- 
bination and  strategy,  because  the  British  army  was  posted  opposite 
the  enemy's  right  instead  of  his  centre,  and  he  claims  the  credit  of 
having  saved  the  army  from  this  dangerous  situation.  On  3  Jan. 
he  wrote  to  the  governor-general.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  explaining 
his  view  of  the  case,  and  stating  that  he  had  explained  it  to  the 
commander-in-chief  (Sir  Hugh  Gough)  that  morning.  At  some 
period  thereafter  he  sent  a  statement  of  his  proposed  distribution 
to  Sir  Hugh,  and  '  in  forty-eight  hours  it  was  adopted.' 

Mr.  Moore  Smith's  inferences  are  quite  natural  from  the  sources 
of  information  which  alone  were  accessible  to  him,  but  it  seems 
clear,  from  the  correspondence  of  Hardinge  and  Gough  (which  I 
have  before  me),  that  Smith  completely  misunderstood  (1)  the 
reasons  for  placing  the  army  at  Arufka,  (2)  the  reason  of  the 
movement  on  12  Jan.  (nine  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter),  and 
(3)  the  importance  of  the  distribution  sent  in  by  himself  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  at  some  date  between  the  3rd  and  the  12th  (pre- 
sumably on  the  lOtli,  if  his  recollection  about  *  forty-eight  hours ' 
is  accurate).  Since  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ferozshah,  Gough 
and  Hardinge  had  been  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  including  the  possibility  of  an   attack  from  the  enemy. 
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Neither  of  them  believed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  ;  e.g. 
on  1  Jan.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  wrote  in  his  diary,  '  Still  reports  of 
the  enemy's  intention  to  cross.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  I 
so  expressed  myself  to  the  G.G.'  The  governor-general's  letters 
contain  similar  remarks.  While,  then,  Goagh  and  Hardinge  did 
not  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  chance  of  an  attack  as  did 
Smith,  they  were  conscious  of  a  graver  danger,  of  which  his  letter 
takes  no  notice.  On  1  Jan.  Hardinge,  in  a  formal  minute, 
informed  Gough  that  '  at  present  the  emergency  is  at  Ferozepore.' 
Ferozepore,  the  relief  of  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  battle 
of  Ferozshah,  was  on  the  left  of  the  British  troops,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  quite  an  inadequate  number  of  troops  (less  than 
600),  its  proper  garrison  (under  Sir  John  Littler)  forming  part  of 
Sir  Hugh's  small  army.  In  these  circumstances  Hardinge  in- 
structed Gough  that  his  troops  must  remain  in  touch  with 
Ferozepore.  '  The  distance  between  your  army  and  Ferozepore,' 
he  wrote  on  1  Jan.,  *must  not  be  increased.'  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  understood  by  Gough 
and  Hardinge  before  Smith  *  explained '  them  on  3  Jan.  The 
difference  between  them  was  simply  this  :  Smith  thought  the  risk 
of  a  Sikh  attack  great  enough  to  warrant  Gough' s  moving  his  army 
opposite  the  enemy's  centre,  and  thereby  exposing  Ferozepore  to  an 
assault.  Gough  and  Hardinge  thought  it  was  not  great  enough. 
There  was  no  attack.  Similarly  Smith  seems  to  have  over- 
estimated the  effect  of  his  conversation  and  letter  of  3  Jan. 
Between  that  date  and.  the  12th  the  situation  had  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  commenced  on  the 
6th.  It  was  now  possible  to  provide  otherwise  for  Ferozepore,  and 
Littler  again  took  the  command  thel:e,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  distance  between  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  Ferozepore  might  now  be  safely  increased,  and  on  the 
12th  Gough  moved  up  his  army  in  time  to  repulse  the  Sikhs  at  a 
skirmish  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  (the  first  since  the  battle  of 
Ferozshah).  Sir  Harry's  detailed  distribution  of  the  forces  was 
doubtless  most  useful,  but  it  was  not,  we  think,  the  cause  of  the 
army's  moving  *  into  the  celebrated  position  opposite  Sobraon.' 
When  the  actual  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Sobraon  were  being 
decided  Sir  Harry  was  winning  laurels  for  himself  in  a  separate 
command.  Eobert  S.  Rait. 


132  Jan. 


Reviews  of  Books 


The  Great  Persian  War  and  its  Preliminaries  :  a  Study  of  the  Evidence 
Literary  and  Topographical.  With  illustrations.  By  G.  B.  Grundy, 
M.A.     (London :  John  Murray.     1901.) 

The  title  of  this  work  exactly  explains  its  contents.  It  consists  of 
fourteen  chapters,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  so  far 
as  they  are  covered  by  Herodotus,  is- discussed  in  detail.  Inserted  through- 
out the  book  are  numerous  reproductions  of  charming  water-colour 
sketches  of  Greek  scenery,  painted  by  Edward  Lear  on  a  tour  in  Greece 
in  1848.  Other  pictures  with  no  name  attached  and  dating  from  1899 
are  presumably  by  Dr.  Grundy  himself.  Besides  these  there  are 
excellent  maps  to  illustrate  the  theatre  of  the  most  important  engage- 
ments. The  author  has  taken  his  duties  seriously.  He  has  visited  and 
in  many  cases  has  surveyed  for  himself  the  scene  of  operations  of  the 
contending  armies.  None  of  the  great  modern  historians  of  Greece  save 
Ernst  Curtius  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  landscape ; 
it  is  probably  a  not  very  hazardous  assertion  to  make  that  no  one  has  spent 
so  much  time  and  trouble  over  these  battle-fields  since  Herodotus  himself. 
Even  Herodotus'  autopsy  of  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  of  which  Dr. 
Grundy  is  convinced,  was  probably  less  prolonged  and  certainly  far  less 
careful  in  detail.  Yet  the  book  is  curiously  unequal  in  merit  and  in  style. 
If  Dr.  Grundy's  work  has  the  fortune  to  live  long  enough  and  textual 
criticism  is  still  pursued  on  the  same  lines  as  it  is  to-day,  the  Cobets  of  a 
future  age  will  discover  that  the  real  Dr.  Grundy  wrote  only  chapters  vii. 
to  xiv.,  and  that  the  first  six  chapters  were  not  by  the  same  author  but 
by  some  unknown  redactor^  who  was  probably  not  an  Englishman  at  all. 
Some  of  the  arguments  for  the  conclusion  would  be  founded  on  such 
words  and  phrases  as  the  following  :  *  Four  versions,  each  differing  wholly 
from  the  other,'  p.  32  ;  *  the  reasons  why  the  attempts  to  carry  ib  out  was 
postponed,'  p.  72  ;  '  banaustic,'  p.  94  ;  *  to  subdue  those  people  in  Greece 
which  had  not  given  earth  and  water,'  p.  158.  To  oppose  such  a 
conclusion  other  authorities  might  quote  from  the  latter  part  *  on  the 
heights  of  the  Euboea,'  p.  325,  and  *  the  enormity  of  the  losses,'  p.  374,  a 
use  of  *  enormity '  which  the  New  English  Dictionary  apparently  regards 
as  obsolete.  At  the  middle  of  p.  64  occurs  a  sentence  beginning,  '  The 
question  whether  this  is  the  sole  motive  : '  the  antecedent  to  this  will  be 
found  on  p.  60,  an  excursus  on  the  ethnic  frontier  having  been  inter- 
polated between.    Only  in  the  first  six  chapters  can  be  found  such  bizarre 
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statements  as  that  on  p.  119,  *  Aristagoras  had  gone  to  Myrkinos,  if  not  to 
Hades,'  or  that  on  p.  225,  '  She  stood  between  the  devil  of  a  reputation 
and  the  deep  Fea  of  the  truth.'  In  these  chapters  the  construction  of  the 
sentences  is  often  very  clumsy,  and  the  division  into  paragraphs  seems  to 
be  arranged  according  to  no  principle.  The  effect  produced  upon  the 
reader  is  a  feeling  that  in  these  chapters  he  is  presented  with  a  hurried 
compilation  from  Dr.  Grundy's  notes,  while  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
much  more  carefully  constructed. 

These  points,  however,  belong  to  the  externals  of  the  book.  They 
annoy  the  reader,  and  as  they  occur  much  more  frequently  near  the 
beginning  they  tend  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  whole.  For,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  book  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  materials  rather  than  of  a  finished  work,  I  do  not  think 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  details  of  the  Persian  wars  can  consult 
it  without  profit.  One  has  only  to  compare  it  with  an  almost 
contemporaneous  work,  Delbriick's  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst :  das 
AUerthum  (1900),  to  realise  how  much  more  thorough  Dr.  Grundy's  work 
is,  and  to  recognise  how  much  more  can  be  made  out  of  Herodotus' 
narrative  than  many  authorities  suppose,  when  it  is  handled  by  a  man  who 
has  been  over  the  ground  himself.  This  is  especially  true  of  chapters  vii. 
to  xiv.,  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  campaigns  of  480-479  B.C. 
Dr.  Grundy's  judgment  of  the  three  principal  sources  for  the  period 
seems  thoroughly  justified.  He  regards  Herodotus  as  an  honest,  pains- 
taking investigator,  without  experience  of  war  or  insight  into  strategy,  and 
consequently  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants  when  motives  are  concerned. 
These  informants.  Dr.  Grundy  thinks,  were  often  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war,  but  in  subordinate  positions,  and  who  therefore  were  not 
likely  either  to  have  known  or  to  have  understood  the  true  motives  of 
many  of  the  movements  which  they  described  accurately  enough.  Add 
to  this  the  natural  prejudice  of  a  Dorian  of  Halicarnassus  against  lonians 
and  Herodotus'  own  characteristic  eagerness  to  see  the  hand  of  the  gods 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  you  have  all  the  elements  of  the 
personal  equation  in  Herodotus'  case.  Either  there  were  no  public 
records  or  Herodotus  had  no  access  to  them.  His  narrative  takes  the 
colour  of  the  source  whence  it  is  derived,  now  Athenian,  now  Dorian, 
occasionally  perhaps  something  else.  Not  less  justified  is  his  partial  re- 
habilitation of  Diodorus.  Diodorus  is  so  careless  and  so  inaccurate  in 
questions  of  date  that  he  is  generally  depreciated  beyond  his  deserts,  or 
rather  beyond  the  deserts  of  his  authorities.  For  luckily  Diodorus  is 
generally  Ephorus  or  some  other  writer  both  much  earlier  and  much  more 
careful  than  Diodorus  himself.  Exact  details  of  battles  and  campaigns 
Dr.  Grundy  thinks  it  is  idle  to  expect  from  Plutarch,  who  was  a  biographer 
and  not  an  historian.  He  is,  I  think,  a  little  inclined  to  underrate  Plutarch, 
who,  no  less  than  Diodorus,  varies  in  value  according  to  his  sources, 
although  he  is  a  more  careful  compiler  than  the  Sicilian  historian. 

Dr.  Grundy  thinks  that  the  Scythian  exptdition  of  Darius  was  an 
attempt  to  establish  an  ethnic  or  scientific  frontier,  so  that,  by  controlling 
the  European  tribes  next  the  Hellespont,  it  might  be  more  possible  to 
introduce  order  and  good  government  among  their  kinsfolk  in  Asia.  The 
account  of  Marathon  agrees  more  closely  with  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro's  article 
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in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  than  with  earlier  accounts. 
The  view  taken  of  Leonidas'  stand  at  Thermopylae  is  that  an  opportunity 
for  stemming  the  invasion  was  lost,  and  valuable  lives  wasted,  because  the 
Spartans,  bent  upon  making  their  great  stand  at  the  Isthmus,  sent  no  rein- 
forcements. Unlike  Delbriick,  who  scoffs  at  the  notion  of  two  hundred 
Persian  triremes  being  sent  round  Euboea,  Dr.  Grundy  not  only  accepts 
the  story  but  explains  from  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
*  Hollows  of  Euboea  '  how  these  triremes  came  to  be  lost.  The  account 
of  Salamis  rightly  follows  the  line  taken  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Goodwin.  Here  the  author  admits  that  Herodotus  misconceived  the 
situation  and  takes  Aeschylus,  the  eye-witness  of  the  conflict,  as  his  primary 
authority.  The  examination  of  the  topography  of  Plataea  is  particularly 
minute,  and  to  me  at  least  seems  to  clear  up  most  of  the  perplexities 
which  neither  commentators  on  Herodotus  nor  historians  have  hitherto 
explained.  P.  Giles. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  Erbpacht  im  Alterthum.     Von  Ludwig  Mitteis. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner.     1901.) 

As  the  name  of  the  author  would  lead  us  to  expect,  this  treatise  forms  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  speculations  which  have  been  put 
forward  as  to  the  origin  of  that  type  of  hereditary  lease  known  as 
emphyteusis.  Indirectly  many  points  of  fact  are  cleared  up  both  as  to 
the  character  of  this  tenure  in  the  developed  form  in  which  it  is  found 
applied  to  the  domain  lands  of  the  later  Empire  and  as  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  earlier  system  of  leases  by  the  state  from  which  it  was  developed  ; 
but  the  essential  feature  of  the  discussion  is  the  framing  of  an  hypothesis 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  earlier  method  of  land  tenure  passed  into  the 
later  ;  and  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  slenderness  of  our  evidence 
for  the  agrarian  system  of  the  early  Principate  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  even  the  greatest  learning  and  ingenuity  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
giving  perfect  solidity  to  a  theory  which  has  its  foundations  in  such  un- 
certain soil. 

Were  the  question  merely  one  of  tracing  the  development  of  permanent 
from  temporary,  although  prolonged,  leaseholds,  the  answer,  however 
conjectural,  might  be  given  in  simple  terms.  But  the  discussion  becomes 
excessively  complicated  when  one  believes,  as  the  author  does,  that  the 
finally  developed  institution  which  is  called  emphyteusis  by  Justinian  is 
not  the  emphyteusis  of  an  earlier  period,  and  that  we  have  not  merely  to 
survey  the  several  stages  of  a  single  system  of  tenure,  but  are  called  upon 
to  witness  the  actual  fusion  of  two  systems,  each  of  which  has  had  a 
long  and  separate  history.  The  later  names  which  were  given  to  the  two 
systems  that  thus  became  conjoined  were  iusperpetuum  amd  emphyteusis. 
The  former  is  held  by  the  author  to  be  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
ills  in  agro  vectigali  of  the  writers  on  agriculture ;  the  latter,  he  believes, 
was  developed  from  leases  that  were  originally  of  a  temporary  character. 
Gradually  these  temporary  leases  assumed  a  more  permanent  form, 
growing  into  a  right,  not  dissimilar  but  yet  inferior  to  that  of  the  ius 
perpetuum,  until  finally  these  differences  are  eliminated,  emphyteusis 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  ms  perpetuum  and,  strangely  enough,  gives  its 
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name  to  the  right  to  whose  standard  it  has  finally  attained.  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  theory  two  assumptions  are  found  to  be  necessary. 
The  first  is  that  the  Imperial  Constitutions  really  do  draw  a  distinction 
between  ius  perpetuum  and  emphyteusis,  and  imply  a  stability  in  the  one 
that  is  lacking  in  the  other.  In  spite  of  the  uncertain  use  of  legal  terms 
in  the  Constitutions  the  chronological  list  of  extracts  printed  by  the 
author  establishes  this  conclusion  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 
But  the  gist  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  second  assumption.  Herr  Mitteis 
notices  that  emphyteuticus  is  used  as  equivalent  to  patrimonialis  in  the 
description  of  a  tji^eoi  fundus,  while  on  the  other  hand  ius  perpetuum  is 
found  in  close  connexion  with  fundi  rei  privatae.  According  to  the 
usually  accepted  view  which  makes  of  the  patrimonium  the  crown  land, 
of  the  res  privata  the  private  property  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  these 
associations  would  be  inexplicable,  for  we  should  naturally  expect  a  more 
secure  tenure  to  attach  to  crown  domains  than  to  private  estates.  But 
the  author  is  helped  by  Karlowa's  theory,  which  reverses  these  relations 
and  makes  of  the  res  privata  the  crown  land,  of  the  patrimonium  the 
private  estate.  His  acceptance  of  this  view  gives  him  the  clue  to  the 
weaker  tenure  of  the  emphyteuta.  He  is  a  lessee  of  private  property  that 
may  easily  change  hands,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  *  Why  do 
diflerent  rights  apply  to  different  classes  of  imperial  domains  ?  '  is  that 
'  the  rights  are  determined  by  the  relative  security  of  tenure.'  The  final 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  name  given  to  the  tenure  which  the  author 
conceives  to  have  been  the  less  durable.  He  makes  light  of  the  objection 
that  ifx(fiVT€vcris  refers  etymologically  only  to  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
possibly  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  does  not  naturally  express  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  which  would  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  land 
held  on  short  leases,  and  therefore  presumably  arable.  He  thinks  that 
it  was  employed  because  its  alternative  yewpyot  had  already  been  used  to 
describe  the  cultivator  of  the  peasant  class.  Yet  the  name  has  suggested 
to  others  the  duty  of  reclaiming  waste  land,  which  on  account  of  its 
condition  was  let  on  long  leases,  by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the  only 
analogy  from  Greek  systems  of  land  tenure  which  is  adduced  by  the 
author— the  employment  of  the  word  (ftvTeveLv  in  an  inscription  of  Thisbe 
— refers  apparently  to  land  which  was  not  under  cultivation  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  growing  of  corn.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the 
history  of  language  has  such  little  correspondence  with  that  of  fact  that 
the  appeal  to  words  is  generally  the  last  resort  of  the  inquirer  to  whom 
all  other  lines  of  evidence  are  closed.  The  name  emphyteusis  does 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  author's  theory,  but  is  far  from  being  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  its  acceptance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  inquiry  will  not  affect  the  student  who  is 
content  to  study  the  emphyteutic  tenure  in  its  developed  form.  It  is 
mainly  an  historical  investigation,  and  the  legal  differences  between 
emphyteusis  and  ius  perpePwum,  at  the  known  stages  of  their  history  and 
before  their  final  amalgamation,  are  not  remarkable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prominence  given  to  the  main  theory 
elaborated  by  the  author  makes  all  other  points  in  his  treatise  seem  of 
subordinate  importance,  there  are  some  valuable  incidental  discussions  on 
the  earlier  leasehold  system  of  Italy,  on  the  practice  of  acquiring  a  right 
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in  domain  land  by  bringing  it  under  cultivation,  and  on  the  Hellenic 
system  of  hereditary  leases,  which  show  curious  parallels  with  those  of 
later  Rome,  and  may  conceivably  have  been  their  prototype,  even  as  the 
imperial  domains  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
vast  estates  which  passed  from  the  Hellenistic  kings  to  their  Eoman 
conquerors.  The  probable  proportion  of  large  to  small  holders  of  land  at 
every  stage  of  the  leasehold  system  is  discussed,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  description  of  the  ius  m  agro  vectigali  by  Hyginus  ^  the  vexed  question 
of  the  position  of  the  mancipes  is  carefully  considered.  Herr  Mitteis 
holds  that  these  were  not  the  lessees  of  the  land,  but  of  its  revenues,  and 
he  seems  also  to  credit  them  with  some  administrative  duties,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  acted  as  intermediaries  between  the  state  and  its 
tenants.  He  does  not  refer  in  this  context  to  instances  dating  from  the 
Republican  period  of  portions  of  the  public  land  being  held  on  lease ;  but 
the  ptcblicani  of  these  domains  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ^  seem  to  be  analogous 
to  the  mancipes  of  Hyginus.  They  were  either  themselves  lessees,  who 
probably  sublet  to  smaller  holders,  such  as  we  find  on  the  Campanian 
land,^  or  middlemen  who  purchased  from  the  censor  the  right  of  collecting 
fructus  from  tenants  who  held  directly  from  the  state. 

A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 

Seven  Boman  Statesmen  of  the  Later  Bepublic.    By  Charles  Oman,  M.A. 
(London  :  Edward  Arnold.     1902.) 

Professor  Oman  in  this  short  book  writes  biographical  sketches  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  Sulla,  Crassus,  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  Two  other 
chapters  are  explanatory.  The  omission  of  Cicero,  though  of  course 
entirely  within  the  writer's  choice,  is,  however,  unfortunate,  as  it  gives 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  Professor  Oman  underrates  the  orator  and 
unduly  neglects  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
of  the  republic.  This  suspicion  is  not  altogether  allayed  by  the 
many  incidental  references  to  him  in  this  book — when,  for  instance,  the 
conference  at  Lucca,  its  causes  and  its  consequences,  are  narrated  at 
length  without,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  one  single  reference  to  the 
Pro  Sestio  and  Cicero's  attack  upon  the  *  Citadel '  of  the  first 
triumvirate.  Within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Oman's  selection  the  book  is 
interesting  and  well  written.  It  is  professedly  written  from  the 
biographical  point  of  view,  'to  show  the  importance  of  the  personal 
element,'  although  the  personal  interest  is  at  times  curiously  neglected. 
Thus  the  dramatic  story  of  Caesar's  death,  which  is  omitted,  would 
surely  have  been  more  in  place  in  such  a  book  than  are  the  somewhat 
hasty  and  commonplace  remarks  about  Augustus.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  story  is  too  trite  and  well  known,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  criticism 
condemns  a  good  deal  of  the  book.  If  the  author  intends  to  excite 
interest  in  the  persons  of  his  narrative,  it  is  not  a  little  annoying  to  have 
such  remarks  as  *  as  we  all  know  '  prefixed  to  a  but  scanty  summary 
of  a  very  interesting  episode.  In  fact  it  is  hard,  despite  the  interest  of 
the  subject  discussed,  to  say  what  want  the  book  is  designed  to  meet.  It 
is  doubtless  based  upon  lectures  delivered  during  some  years  at  Oxford, 
*  De  Condic.  Agr.  p.  116,  ^  j)^  j^^g^  j^gy^  j^^  ^g^  50_  s  j^^^.  31^  84. 
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and  those  lectures  must  have  quoted  authorities  and  discussed  their 
various  interpretations.  But  the  printed  book  has  had,  it  seems,  to 
surrender  those  authorities  and  discussions.  Hence  for  the  student  at 
least  it  suffers  very  seriously  in  value,  since  the  result  is  that  we  are  left 
with  somewhat  conventional  and  familiar  views  and  without  confidence 
to  accept  them. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  instance,  is  presented  as  a  man  with  one  idea, 
that  of  protection,  and  is  condemned  as  a  '  mischievous  madman.'  His 
is  doubtless  a  simple  character.  Yet  there  are  certain  problems  connected 
with  his  career  which  are  not  so  simple.  Mr.  Oman  condemns  his 
argument  for  the  deposition  of  Octavius  as  '  of  course  as  illogical  as  it 
was  unconstitutional.'  It  is  significant  that  the  very  able  and  the  almost 
contemporary  writer  on  the  Roman  constitution,  Polybius,  uses  words 
relative  to  the  Roman  tribunate  which  are  wellnigh  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus's  argument  in  Greek.  Remembering  these,  we  do 
not  like  Mr.  Oman's  confident  and  easy  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  view 
or  his  epithets.  Caius  Gracchus  presents  a  far  more  difficult  problem  ; 
but  here  again  this  book  gives  us  little  but  the  commonplace,  save  that 
to  accuse  the  statesman  of  *  sheer  economic  lunacy '  makes  us  doubt 
rather  the  writer's  insight  than  the  Roman's  common  sense.  That  corn 
doles  at  Rome  ruined  agriculture  in  Italy  is  a  theory  familiar  enough. 
But  the  very  fact  that  a  man  like  Caius  Gracchus  was  *  lunatic  '  enough 
not  to  see  this  might  make  the  student  more  ready  to  examine  closely  the 
original  proposition  than  to  condemn  hastily  and  contemptuously  the 
tribune  for  his  blindness.  A  small  hill  hides  a  big  mountain,  but  the 
statesman  is  apt  to  remember  the  mountain  all  the  same.  Neither  can 
we  regard  the  discussion  of  the  tribune's  constitutional  intentions  as 
adequate  which  omits  all  reference  to  the  Lex  Semproiiia  de  Provinciis 
Co7isularibus,  which  in  this  connexion  is  very  important.  Recondite 
though  the  evidence  for  that  law  undoubtedly  is,  yet  even  such  a 
biographer  as  Plutarch  in  old  time  might  have  remembered  it.  The 
account  of  Sulla  again  is  good  within  the  old  famihar  limits.  His  is 
described  as  *  a  thoroughly  practical  scheme  for  the  governance  of  city 
and  empire  by  a  pure  obligarchy.'  But  the  crucial  question  of  all, 
whether  Sulla's  oligarchy  was  a  pure  oligarchy,  or  was  it  not  rather 
to  consist  of  the  rule  of  a  senate,  which  was  to  be  representative  of  all 
classes,  is  not  considered.  The  latter  view  may  be  rejected,  of  course, 
after  discussion,  but  its  existence  (and  with  strong  arguments  to  back 
it)  makes  us  dissatisfied  with  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ordinary 
school  view.  We  cite  these  as  instances  to  show  that  Mr.  Oman  must 
have  been  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  his  task.  But  the  result  is 
none  the  less  that  these  conditions  forbid  this  book  to 'be  of  any  great 
service  to  students  of  history.  It  is  perhaps  best  when  it  deals  with 
straightforward  characters,  such  as  Cato  and  Pompey,  where  we  travel 
comfortably  enough  along  an  historical  highroad.  But  if  intended  for 
the  general  public  the  book  requires  too  great  a  previous  knowledge,  both 
of  the  whole  period,  as  in  the  otherwise  admirable  sketch  of  Crassus,  and 
of  technical  terms,  such  as  adsidui,  praedia  populi  Bomaniy  and  the 
like. 

There  are  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  book,  both  serious  ones  of 
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view  and  small  ones  of  language.  Caesar,  e.g.  on  p.  278,  *  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  him  to  return  to  the  city  without  the  safeguard 
of  an  official  position.'  But  on  p.  223,  in  the  sketch  of  Cato,  Mr.  Oman 
says  of  Caesar,  *  Of  course  he  was  insincere  in  pretending  that  he  would 
be  in  personal  danger  if  he  returned  to  Kome,'  &c.  In  the  fiercest 
controversy  of  the  whole  period  this  is  a  decidedly  unhappy  discrepancy 
of  statement.  Again,  on  p.  292  Caesar  is  described  as  *  consistent  all 
through  his  career ;  the  dictator  of  B.C.  45  was  but  the  debauched  young 
demagogue  of  B.C.  70  grown  older,  riper,  and  more  wary.'  Seven  pages 
later  we  read,  *  Caesar,  the  demagogue  of  B.C.  6Q,  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Caesar  the  dictator  of  b.c.  48.'  Doubtless  the  first  remark 
applies  to  character,  the  second  to  method.  Yet  can  one  be  divorced 
entirely  from  the  other  ?  We  do  not  feel  confidence  in  this  study  of 
Caesar,  even  though  we  seek  for  no  partisan  triumph,  but  only  for  a 
sober  discussion  of  the  man.  Mr.  Oman  deals  with  him  as  harshly  and 
unsympathetically  as  he  does  with  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Of  course  he  is 
as  much  entitled  to  his  view  as  is  Mommsen  to  his  extravaganza  of 
praise,  or  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  to  his  quiet  and  sober  judgment.  But  when 
the  Anticato  is  hurled  three  separate  times  in  our  teeth,  and  labelled 
'  bitter,'  '  unfair,'  *  discreditable,'  '  a  poor  satire,'  *  worthy  of  a  second-rate 
society  journalist,'  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  Do  we  really  know  enough 
about  this  work  to  justify  this  lavish  use  of  epithets  and  the  reiterated 
appeal  to  it  to  blacken  Caesar's  character?  Cicero's  own  opinion,  and  it 
seems  an  entirely  honest  one,  concerning  Caesar's  pamphlet  is  indeed  in 
strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Oman's  (cf.  Epist.  ad  Atticum  xiii.  50,  51). 

Interesting  reading  this  book  certainly  is  ;  but  for  students  it  cannot 
vie  with  the  many  books  upon  the  same  period  which  do  deserve  of 
necessity  their  attention.  Lastly,  we  enter  a  humble  protest  against  the 
triple  use  of  the  queer  word  '  autolatrous,'  and  against  the  monstrous 
word  '  oragious,'  applied  to  Caesar's  political  career.  Surely  an  English 
equivalent  could  have  been  found. 

Bernard  W.  Henderson. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Moderfi  Europe,  from  the  Decline  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  comprising  also  Maps  of  Parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New 
World  connected  with  European  History.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Poole, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.     (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

After  ten  years  of  continuous  labour,  parts  having  been  successively 
published  during  this  time  (see  ante,  vol.  xii.  p.  604,  1897),  historical 
students  will  earnestly  congratulate  Mr.  Poole  on  the  termination  of  his 
Atlas,  which  is  indeed  a  publication  that  no  English  worker  in  this  field 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Based,  of  course,  on  the  well  known  (and  justly 
celebrated)  Spruner-Menke  Historisch-geographischer  Atlas  of  1880,  the 
present  work  is  in  very  many  general  details  a  distinct  improvement  on 
the  German  publication. 

Besides  Spruner  and  Menke  Mr.  Poole  takes  occasion  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  various  other  predecessors  in  the  art,  notably  to  the 
Historischer  Hand- Atlas  of  G.  Droysen,  published  in  1886,  who  simpli- 
fied the  maps  of  his  predecessor,  also  ohapging  the  scheme  of  arrange- 
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ment  by  giving  the  maps  of  Europe  in  a  single  chronological  series  with 
the  different  countries  added  separately  and  only  at  such  times  as  they 
appeared  to  be  historically  of  most  importance.  The  present  publication 
in  this  matter  is  eclectic,  seeking  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
systems.  The  scheme  of  Spruner  and  Menke  is  followed  in  that,  after 
the  full  series  of  the  maps  of  Europe  as  an  organic  whole  have  been 
given,  each  country  follows  by  itself  in  an  equally  full  series,  showing  its 
geography  at  different  periods.  '  On  the  other  hand,'  as  Mr.  Poole  writes, 
'  like  Droysen  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  need  of  not  attempting  too 
much.'  In  other  words,  the  names  are  not  overcrowded  in  individual  maps, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  the  earlier  German  publication,  fulness  of  detail 
being  in  the  present  instance  attained  by  the  large  number  of  consecutive 
maps  of  the  same  region,  where  the  different  periods  supplementing  one 
another  it  will  be  found  that  '  by  this  means  a  relative  degree  of  fulness 
has  been  attained.'  The  characteristics  of  the  present  publication,  in 
short,  are  very  notably  clearness  and  fulness  ;  the  maps  are  fortunately  of 
a  size  not  to  need  folding,  and  each  is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  note 
giving  authorities,  with  a  running  commentary  which  to  the  advanced 
student  will  prove  often  of  more  importance  even  than  the  accompanying 
map. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  disposal  to  attempt  any 
adequate  review  of  each  of  the  ninety  maps  in  the  series,  but  a  few  notes 
taken  almost  at  hazard  while  turning  over  the  leaves  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  what  is  here  provided.  The  Atlas  opens  with  a  series 
of  fourteen  maps  of  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the  Eoman  empire  to  the 
present  day,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Professor  Bury, 
Professor  Oman,  and  of  the  editor.  These  maps  of  the  first  series, 
it  will  be  noticed,  form  a  convenient  index  to  the  later  special  maps. 
Thus  at  the  epoch  of  the  third  crusade  a  summary  view  of  Asia  Minor 
is  given  by  the  editor,  of  which  the  detail  recurs  in  the  map  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  in  Asia  Minor  (number  Ixxiv.),  and  again  in  the  special  maps 
of  Western  Asia  under  the  Moslems.  Maps  xv,  to  xxxi.  detail  the  various 
periods  and  portions  of  the  British  Isles,  and  these,  as  the  editor  writes 
in  his  preface,  *  mark  a  real  advance  in  the  treatment  of  British  historical 
geography,'  forming  perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  the  Atlas,  for 
Spruner  and  Menke  naturally  paid  most  attention  to  Germany.  In  passing 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  England  and  Wales  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  has  supplied  in  the  commentary  a  very  useful 
'  list  of  local  names  with  their  modern  representatives,'  and  two  maps 
that  will  profitably  arrest  the  attention  of  the  student  are  '  Anglia  Sacra  ' 
(in  the  time  of  Edward  I)  and  *  Angha  Monastica  '  (in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII). 

Maps  xxxii.  to  Ixx.  are  devoted  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  to  a 
certain  extent  reproducing  the  series  in  Spruner  and  Menke  ;  the  propor- 
tion, however,  is  different,  and,  as  already  noted,  the  plates  are  far  clearer 
than  in  the  older  publication.  Further,  these  maps  register  the  advance  in 
scholarship  made  during  the  last  score  of  years,  and  attention  may  specially 
be  directed  to  two  showing  the  Spanish  Peninsula  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Ulick  R.  Burke,  which  the  editor  has  supplemented  by  a  map  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  Spain  for  the  thirteenth  century,  with  an 
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inset  of  the  Visigothic  provinces.  Professor  Bury  is  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  the  series  recording  the  changes  in  the  eastern  Roman 
empire,  and  the  fact  is  all  that  need  be  noted,  but  the  student  should  also 
examine  map  Ixxv.,  showing  the  four  eastern  patriarchates  c.  750,  in 
which  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks  has  made  available  an  immense  amount  of 
special  knowledge  that  will  be  found  nowhere  else  in  so  convenient  a 
compass. 

A  series  of  five  maps  (Ixxvii.  to  Ixxxi.)  details  the  face  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  times  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  to  the  settlement  effected  after 
the  Mongol  invasion,  while  a  sixth  deals  with  India  under  Mohammadan 
rule  ;  they  are  the  work  of  Professor  Lane-Poole,  whose  researches  for  the 
catalogues  of  oriental  coins  in  the  British  Museum  (and  elsewhere), 
entailing  a  special  study  of  the  mint  cities,  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  geography  of  the  Moslem  empire,  so  that  at 
length  this  is  getting  to  be  as  authentically  known  as  that  of  the 
classical  period.  The  Atlas  closes  with  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  maps 
showing  explorations,  with  European  colonies  and  dependencies,  the  last 
map  added  being  that  of  South  Africa  previous  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Boer  republics,  which,  as  the  editor  notes,  '  was  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Atlas,'  though  in  all  other  cases  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
terminal  date  has  been  maintained  at  the  year  1897,  '  the  memorable 
sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria.' 

Of  reasonable  fault-iSnding  there  is  little  to  note  ;  specialists  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  pick  holes,  and  some  additions  might  be  added  here 
and  there.  As  a  suggestion  let  us  say  that  it  would  be  convenient  if  in 
the  table  of  contents  the  inset  maps  were  noted ;  e.g.  there  is  a  useful 
plan  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remember 
that  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  corner  of  map  xxi.  To  single  out  a  map 
that  appears  to  need  revision  in  minor  details,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Egerton  in  map  Ixxxv.  of  the  fifteenth-century  explorations  would  do 
well  to  add  a  few  more  names  in  the  inset  showing  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World.  In  view  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  others  the  student  will  expect  to  find  such  places  marked  as  Nombre 
de  Dios  and  San  Juan  de  Ulua  (which  are  wanting),  and  surely  Tierra 
Firme,  the  equivalent  of  *  the  Spanish  Main,'  is  the  better  form  of  what 
came  to  be  a  (technical)  geographical  name  for  a  definite  tract  of  country, 
rather  than  the  Latin  Terra  Firma,  as  here  given,  which  could  hardly 
ever  have  been  in  common  use.  G.  Le  Strange. 

A  Short  History  of  Germany.    By  E.  F.  Henderson.     Two  volumes. 
(London :  Macmillan.     1902.) 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  this  book,  we  must  allow  to  Mr.  Henderson 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  a  pioneer.  He  has  undertaken  to  fill  up  a 
serious  gap  in  English  historical  literature.  In  a  sense  his  countryman 
Lewis  attempted  the  same  task  some  time  ago.  But  Lewis  made  the 
mistake  of  using  a  German  text-book  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  work, 
and  therefore  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  English-speaking  readers,  who 
approach  German  history  with  questions  in  their  minds  which  probably 
would  not  occur  to  a  German  reader.     Mr.  Henderson  has  formed  his  own 
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plan  and  has  written  from  his  own  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand  his 
point  of  view  is  open  to  some  obvious  objections.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
on  the  principle  that  the  development  of  Germany  is  only  interesting  to 
a  foreigner  in  so  far  as  it  obviously  and  immediately  affects  the  develop- 
ment of  Europe.  Hence  there  is  too  little  continuity  between  his  chapters 
or  within  them.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  written  a  book  of  reference, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him  for  excluding  numbers  of  small 
facts  which,  while  they  have  a  significance  of  their  own  for  an  advanced 
student,  would  only  confuse  a  beginner.  But  even  to  a  beginner  the 
value  of  the  book  would  have  been  much  increased  if  Mr.  Henderson  had 
taken  pains  to  make  a  coherent  narrative  of  the  political  history  of  Germany, 
and  had  been  less  sparing  in  the  use  of  dates,  maps,  genealogical  tables, 
and  so  forth.  There  are  cases  in  which  he  has  failed,  both  in  the  text  and 
in  the  chronological  summary,  to  date  important  events.  Since  he  has 
taken  Putzger's  maps  for  a  guide  in  compiling  his  own,  he  would  have  been 
well  advised  to  copy  or  adapt  the  map  given  in  that  atlas  for  the  war  of 
1870,  and  in  other  cases  to  have  followed  Putzger's  example  of  giving 
battle  plans  as  insets.  Mr.  Henderson  has  an  undue  contempt  for 
military  history,  considering  that  he  has  chosen  to  write  of  the  nation  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Moltke.  Even  where  he  devotes  some  space  to 
military  campaigns  he  fails  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  either  strategy  or  tactics. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  writes. 
In  his  preface  he  contends  that  the  history  of  Germany  affords  the  best 
clue  to  that  of  Europe.  The  arguments  which  he  advances  in  favour  of 
his  position  do  not  strike  us  as  particularly  conclusive ;  but  they  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  history  of  Europe  is  that  of  international 
diplomacy  and  conflicts.  Acting  on  this  assumption  we  should  expect  him 
to  ignore  the  constitutional  and  social  aspects  of  German  history  ;  and  this 
is  what  he  does  in  dealing  with  the  early  medieval  period.  The  result  is 
not  particularly  satisfactory,  since  we  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  growth  of 
the  marks  and  duchies>  the  rise  of  the  kingship  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
contest  with  the  Hungarians ;  and  very  little  about  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Saxon  dynasty  in  general.  But  at  all  events  we  understand  the  reason 
which  prescribes  these  omissions ;  Mr.  Henderson  is  so  far  consistent.  But 
we  come  next  to  chapters  on  chivalry,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights,  which,  while  they  are  far  more  interesting  than  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book,  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  domestic  history  of  Germany. 
And  from  this  point  onwards  we  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  guided 
by  any  definite  scheme.  He  presents  us  with  a  series  of  desultory  essays, 
which  are  often  full  of  interesting  detail,  and  give  us  some  useful  ideas  as 
to  the  personality  and  policy  of  German  leaders  from  Sigismund  and 
Luther  downwards ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  upon  the  plan  of  sum- 
marising the  results  of  more  detailed  books,  without  attempting  to  combine 
the  facts  anew  on  a  systematic  plan  or  to  give  us  the  solution  to  definite 
problems. 

It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
place  of  Germany  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.  The  readers  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended  will  naturally  expect  to  find  in  it  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  meaning  of  the  long  contest  between  empire  and  papacy  ; 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  their  influence  on  other  countries ;  the  nature 
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of  the  Aufkldrung  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  genesis  of  the  idealistic 
school  of  philosophy ;  the  meaning  of  the  great  literary  movement 
inaugurated  by  Goefche  and  Schiller  ;  the  later  outburst  of  scientific 
activity.  But  his  expectations  will  be  disappointed.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  piece  together  a  number  of  isolated 
studies  on  particular  aspects  of  German  history.  Considered  as  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  it  is  likely  to  be  useful.  But  it  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  complete  manual ;  and  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  done  better  if  he 
had  not  attempted  to  insert  connecting  links  between  his  original  essays. 
There  is  a  considerable  danger  that  the  book  will  be  judged  by  its  weakest 
portions,  and  therefore  unduly  neglected.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

La  Diplomatie  Garolingienne  (843-877).     Par  Joseph  Calmette. 
(Paris  :  Emile  Bouillon.     1901.) 

This  essay  is  more  interesting  than  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
M.  Calmette  arranges  his  material  well,  and  states  his  conclusions  clearly. 
He  avoids  lengthy  discussions  of  such  well-worn  topics  as  the  treaties  of 
Verdun  and  Mersen  and  the  policy  of  Nicholas  I,  and  prefers  to  show  by 
an  anaylsis  of  the  less  known  diplomatic  transactions  of  his  period  what 
were  the  leading  problems  and  schemes  of  the  Carolingian  princes  con- 
temporary with  Charles  the  Bald.  While  explaining  in  some  detail  the 
ideal  of  fraternal  concord  as  formulated  by  the  Frankish  church  in  and 
after  the  year  844,  he  insists  that  this  ideal  did  not  prevent  the  powers 
who  consented  to  it  from  pursuing  a  policy  of  unscrupulous  encroach- 
ments. He  points  out  that  the  relations  of  Carolingian  sovereigns  were  to 
the  full  as  unstable,  as  uncontrolled  by  the  influence  of  moral  ideas,  as 
those  of  modern  powers.  At  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  a  restora- 
tion of  the  political  unity  of  the  Frankish  dominions  was  the  object  which 
underlay  the  policy  of  each  dynasty ;  and  that  the  Carolingian  princes 
were,  in  a  sense,  far  more  imperialist  than  their  ecclesiastical  advisers. 
The  latter  either  regarded  the  regime  of  concord  as  a  final  and  permanent 
arrangement,  or  else  pursued  a  policy  which  for  want  of  a  better  word 
may  be  described  as  nationalist.  In  the  second  category  the  chief  place 
should  be  given  to  Hincmar  of  Eheims.  Hincmar  refused  to  second  the 
attempt  of  Lewis  the  German  in  859  upon  the  crown  of  Western  Francia 
(p.  58),  and  pointedly  refused  to  regard  Louis  II  as  possessing  any  imperial 
authority  north  of  the  Alps  (p.  31).  He  aimed,  from  first  to  last,  at 
aggrandising  West  Francia  by  the  complete  or  partial  annexation  of 
Lorraine  and  Provence  (pp.  74,  103),  and  yet  it  was  against  his  wishes 
that  Charles  the  Bald  took  upon  himself  the  burdens  of  the  empire  and 
the  Italian  crown  (p.  179). 

Hincmar  w£Ls  not  alone  in  his  view  that  Italy  and  the  lands  north  of 
the  Alps  should  be  treated  as  naturally  separate.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Louis  II  Italian  affairs  seldom  engaged  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  except  when  the  unwelcome  interference  of  Nicholas  I 
Or  the  necessity  of  using  Louis  II  as  a  tool  against  his  brothers  made  it 
impossible  to  ignore  Italy.  The  great  question  of  the  years  855-70  was 
the  fate  of  the  two  weak  kingdoms  of  Lorraine  and  Provence,  which  the 
family  policy  of  Lothair  I  had  created.     The  attempt  of  Lothair  II  to 
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obtain  a  divorce  from  Teutberga  interested  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis 
the  German  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty  of 
Lorraine,  and  so  to  prevent  the  partition  of  that  kingdom  on  Lothair's 
death.  The  abrupt  submission  of  Lothair  to  the  pope  in  865  was  due 
to  a  conviction  that  his  uncles  meant  to  make  his  resistance  a  pretext  for 
ousting  him  and  dividing  his  dominions  between  them  (p.  95).  The 
apparent  fickleness  of  purpose  shown  by  Lewis  the  German  in  his 
relations  with  Lothair  II  and  Charles  the  Bald  is  due  to  a  simple 
reason.  Lewis  desired  to  provide  against  all  contingencies  at  the  same 
time.  Should  Lothair  succeed  in  legitimising  his  second  marriage,  he 
was  to  be  left  under  the  impression  that  Lewis  had  been  instrumental  in 
furthering  his  wishes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Lothair  should  fail  and 
die  without  legitimate  issue,  it  was  well  that  Lewis  should  have  a  scheme 
of  partition  already  arranged  (p.  108). 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  conclusions  to  which  M.  Calmette  leads 
us.  Although  most  of  the  questions  which  he  raises  have  been  previously 
handled,  he  has  usually  something  new  to  say,  and  where  he  confines 
himself  to  a  choice  between  existing  theories  he  shows  a  sound  appreciation 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  Considered  as  a  thesis  his  work  is  more  than 
creditable  ;  and  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  obscure 
period.  ^^  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Histoire  de  France  depiois  les  Origines  jusqu' a  la  Revolution.  Publiee 
sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ernest  Lavisse.  Tome  11™^,  partie  II: 
Les  premiers  Cap6tiens  (987-1137).  Par  Achille  Luchaire. 
Tome  III""^,  partie  I :  Louis  VII — Philippe- Auguste — Louis  VIII 
(1137-1226).  Par  Achille  Luchaire.  Tome  III°^%  partie  II: 
Saint  Louis— Philippe  le  Bel — Les  derniers  Capetiens  directs  (1226- 
1328).  Par  Ch.  V.  Langlois.  Tome  IV™°,  partie  I:  Les  premiers 
Valois  et  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans  (1328-1422).  Par  A.  Coville. 
(Paris:   Hachette.     1901-1902.) 

The  first  half- volume  of  this  great  undertaking  was  reviewed  in 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  355-8  of  this  Review.  We  have  now  to  record  that  in 
less  than  a  jear  and  a  half  four  more  solid  half- volumes  have  appeared, 
which  together  cover  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  Their  character  is  such  as  to  ensure  the  general 
success  of  the  venture,  already  so  well  begun  by  M.  Bloch's  interesting 
treatise  on  early  Gaul.  Apart  from  the  individual  character  of  each 
section  we  can  now  see  how  admirably  one  part  runs  into  another,  and 
how  single  is  the  purpose,  and  even  the^  method  of  treatment,  adopted  by 
the  various  writers.  The  period  from  987  to  1226  is  contributed  in  two 
half- volumes  by  M.  Achille  Luchaire.  M.  Luchaire  has  already  written 
so  much  and  so  well  on  the  history  of  the  early  Capetians  that  his  task 
in  the  earlier  section  is  little  more  than  that  of  co-ordinating  and  arrang- 
ing the  results  of  his  more  detailed  researches  already  given  to  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  very  new  as  regards  the  political  and 
constitutional  history  of  the  period  987  to  1137,  though  the  story  is  told 
with  a  lucidity  that  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  But  M.  Luchaire  has 
widened  his  theme  even  beyond  the  general  scope  of  this  work.     He 
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devotes  the  major  part  of  his  book  to  a  description  of  the  life,  ideas, 
civilisation,  culture,  and  church  of  the  France  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard  figure  more  largely  than  Hugh  Capet 
or  Philip  I.  The  development  of  the  great  feudal  states  is  put  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  the  central  power.  Eudes  II  of  Blois,  the  rest- 
less counts  of  Anjou,  the  despotic  Norman  dukes,  the  Guilhems  of 
Aquitaine,  the  Baldwins  of  Flanders,  and  the  Kaymonds  of  Toulouse 
and  Barcelona  take  up  more  space  than  the  lords  of  Paris.  Room  is 
even  found  for  a  fairly  detailed  description  of  the  first  crusade  and  of  the 
Norman  conquests  of  England  and  Apulia.  In  fact  the  chapter  on  *  La 
Noblesse  Fran9aise  hors  de  France  '  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  even 
if  exception  may  be  made  to  some  not  very  precise  details  as  to  the 
process  of  the  English  Conquest,  and  to  a  sketch  of  the  Domesday  Book, 
which  almost  limits  itself  to  repudiating  the  curious  notions  of  Thierry. 
Such  subjects  as  the  progress  of  Latin  and  vernacular  literatures  and  the 
perfection  of  romanesque  and  the  beginnings  of  Gothic  art  have  their 
place  in  this  admirable  conception  of  how  a  popular  history  should  be 
written.  The  details  of  medieval  history  are  dreary  enough  when  taken 
merely  as  details.  It  is  the  art  of  a  writer  like  M.  Luchaire  to  combine 
them  in  a  clear,  often  vivid,  and  always  interesting  picture. 

M.  Luchaire 's  references  to  sources  and  to  modern  works  are  even 
more  restrained  than  those  of  M.  Bloch.  His  ouvrages  a  consuUer  for 
early  Norman  history  do  not  include  either  Palgrave  or  Freeman,  though 
Freeman  is  mentioned  when  we  get  to  William  the  Conqueror.  At  this 
point  reference  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  to  more  of  Mr. 
Round's  work  than  to  his  article  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  the  Bevue 
Ilistorique.  And  in  many  of  his  chapters  M.  Luchaire  makes  no  allusion 
to  sources  at  all.  When  he  does  they  are  (as  on  p.  311,  '  **  Historiens  de 
France,"  t.  xii  et  xiii,  et  Aug.  Molinier,  edition  de  la  "  Vie  de  Louis  VII, 
le  Gros,"  par  Suger,  1887  ')  rather  too  severely  abbreviated.  On  p.  254  a 
eulogy  of  the  white  garment  of  the  canons  precedes  the  account  of 
Premontre,  where  it  was  first  adopted,  and  suggests  that  the  '  black 
canons '  of  the  older  rule  of  St.  Austin  already  wore  that  dress.  Can 
one  fairly  judge  of  the  physique  of  Geoffrey  Martel  of  Anjou  from  a 
fresco  which  was  in  existence  a  hundred  years  ago  on  the  walls  of  the 
cloister  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angers  ? 

M.  Luchaire's  second  half- volume  shows  a  change  of  plan  correspond- 
ing to  the  altered  conditions  of  French  history  in  the  days  of  Philip 
Augustus.  While  political  history  occupies  some  sixty  pages  in  the 
section  on  early  Capetians  the  political  and  institutional  history  of 
Louis  VII,  Philip  II,  and  Louis  VIII  demands  300  out  of  the  400  pages 
of  which  vol.  iii.  part  i.  consists.  It  is  inevitable  under  such  circum- 
stances that  M.  Luchaire  cannot  treat  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  the 
Mendicants  at  the  same  length  as  he  has  discussed  St.  Bernard  and  the 
Cistercians,  and  that  he  has  to  compress  the  doings  of  the  French  nobles 
in  Constantinople  and  the  Peloponnesus  into  a  shorter  space  than  that 
allowed  to  the  Norman  conquests  of  Apulia  and  England  and  to  the 
Frankish  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  But,  despite  all  these  difficulties,  the 
chapter  on  *La  Societe  Fran9aise  (Fin  du  XIP  Siecle  et  Commencement 
du  XIIF)  '  is  of  very  great  value,  though  rather  stiffer  reading  than  if  it 
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were  written  out  at  greater  length.  On  the  other  hand  the  political 
history  is  exceedingly  complete  and  well  put  together,  and  many  obiter 
dicta,  shortly  as  they  are  often  expressed,  might  well  be  the  basis  of  a 
long  exposition,  as,  for  example,  the  illuminating  and  exceedingly  true 
statement,  La  royaute  du  pre^nier  Plantagenet  semble  etre  contemporaine 
de  celh  de  Philippe  le  Bel.  As  we  approach  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus 
M.  Luchaire's  list  of  sources  becomes  fuller,  and  therefore  more  helpful, 
though  even  here  Bishop  Stubbs's  famous  prefaces  to  the  chronicles  of 
Henry  II  should  surely  have  been  mentioned  among  the  ouvrages  d 
cojisidter  on  p.  G6,  the  only  one  that  is  mentioned  being  that  to  Walter 
of  Coventry  on  p.  122,  which  is  certainly  hardly  the  most  important  of 
the  series.  A  few  small  points  have  apparently  escaped  notice  in  revision, 
and  there  are  rather  more  printer's  errors  than  are  desirable,  as,  for 
example,  au-dessus  for  au-dessous,  on  p.  182,  and  I'Islande  celtique  on 
p.  31,  when  Ireland  is  clearly  meant.  English  readers  will  appreciate 
the  full  narrative  of  the  Angevin  foreign  policy  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Angevin  empire.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  use  made  of  the 
poetical  history  of  William  Marshal  in  M.  Luchaire's  fresh  and  striking 
narrative  of  the  last  days  of  Henry  II. 

A  few  slips  in  English  history  may  also  be  collected.  Not  Matthew 
Paris  but  his  predecessor  Roger  of  Wendover  should  be  referred  to  for 
events  down  to  1235.  Pandulf,  the  '  sub-deacon,'  not  *  deacon,'  was  not 
technically  *  legate '  in  1212  (p.  160),  and  the  long  discussion  between 
Pandulf  and  John,  which  M.  Luchaire  translates,  should  have  been  based 
on  the  earlier  and  fuller  version  of  it  given  in  the  *  Annals  of  Burton,'  rather 
than  on  the  summary  of  it  retailed  by  the  '  Annals  of  Waverley.*  On 
p.  257  a  rare  inadvertence  puts  Henry  Ill's  first  coronation  at  West- 
minster instead  of  Gloucester,  while  on  the  same  page  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  tout  Vest  de  VAngleterre  sauf  trois  villes,  Lincoln,  Windsor  et 
Douvres,  etait  au  pouvoir  de  Louis  lorsque  Jean  mourut.  Louis's  subse- 
quent sieges  of  Hertford  and  Berkhampstead  show  that  even  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  stronghold,  London,  there  were  towns  and  castles  that 
still  resisted  him.  Neither  is  it  accurate  to  say  that  in  1217  le  chateau 
de  Lincoln  was  defendu  par  les  royalistes  de  Guillaume  le  Mardchal  et 
les  handes  de  Fauquct  de  Breaute.  Lincoln  Castle  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  old  lady  Nichola  of  the  Hay,  and  Fawkes  only  threw  himself  into 
it  at  the  moment  of  the  battle.  But  the  need  for  compression  will 
explain  sach  a  slip,  just  as  in  the  same  way  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Muret  hardly  allows  M.  Luchaire  to  decide  between  the  rival 
theories  of  M.  Delpech  and  M.  Dieulafoy,  or  to  make  clear  the  points 
advanced  by  the  latter,  whose  treatise  he  especially  cites.  Another  appa- 
rent slip  is  on  p.  339,  where  we  are  told  that  the  faculties  of  Paris 
commencent  a  etre  mentionnees,  avec  leurs  chefs  ou  procureurs,  d  partir 
de  1219.  The  three  references  to  faculties  made  in  that  year  by 
Honorius  III  (Denifle-Chatelain, '  Cartularium  Univ.  Par. '  i.  87, 89,  and  91) 
say  nothing  of  any  heads  of  the  faculties,  and  in  later  times  the  proctors 
were  of  course  the  heads  of  the  nations  and  the  deans  of  the  faculties. 

The  period  dealt  with  by  M.  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  1226-1328,  presents 
exceptional  difficulties.  The  sources  are  by  no  means  fully  accessible, 
especially  for  the  latter  portion.     Yet  so  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
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monographs  towards  revising  our  knowledge  that  the  older  general  treatises, 
even  M.  Boutaric's  famous  *  Philippe  le  Bel,'  are  no  longer  trustworthy 
guides,  though  those  best  qualified  to  write  have  not  yet  thought  it  wise 
to  compose  works  that  replace  them.  M.  Langlois  has  himself  done  as 
much  as  anybody  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  undertakings,  and  his 
present  volume  is  no  mere  summary  of  what  is  known,  but  contains  in 
itself  results,  offered  modestly  *  with  all  reserves,'  that  are  for  the  first 
time  presented  in  a  combined  form  in  this  treatise.  For  the  moment  it 
is  the  only  volume  that  puts  together  briefly  and  connectedly  the  main 
facts  that  are  known  as  to  the  greatest  period  of  medieval  French  history. 
It  is  moreover  written  with  real  literary  skill,  and  at  times  enlivened  by 
a  touch  of  subdued  humour.  Altogether  it  is  a  model  of  what  such  a 
work  should  be.  One  cannot,  however,  but  feel  that  the  method  of 
treating  long  reigns  like  those  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  TV  as  a  single 
whole  and  breaking  them  up  into  their  various  aspects  has  a  tendency 
towards  substituting  a  series  of  detached  pictures  for  a  general  narrative 
history.  It  is  a  little  bewildering  to  the  student  to  begin  Philip  IV 's 
reign  with  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  and  thence  to  go  straight  on  to 
Clement  V  and  the  commencements  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
only  after  a  long  series  of  digressions  to  find  what  we  want  to  know, 
let  us  say  about  the  conquest  of  Gascony  or  the  battle  of  Courtrai. 
Even  under  such  skilful  hands  as  those  of  M.  Langlois  it  seems  a  little 
hard  to  realise  that  so  many  things  were  going  on  at  once,  when  our 
attention  is  entirely  devoted  to  one  aspect  only  of  the  theme. 

M.  Langlois's  accuracy  is  unimpeachable.  We  may  here  and  there 
find  fault  with  an  incident  or  an  epithet,  or  note  a  misprint.  But  there 
is  exceedingly  little  in  the  details  to  which  the  most  captious  critic 
would  take  exception.  It  is  but  triviahty  to  complain  that  our  Henry  III 
was  hardly  '  brutal '  (p.  6),  that  on  p.  114  '  1246  '  should  be  '  1284  ; '  that 
Queen  Isabella's  relations  to  Roger  Mortimer  were  not  notoirement 
suspectes  in  1323 ;  that  a  word  more  about  other  French  universities 
than  Paris  would  have  been  desirable  on  p.  386 ;  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  anything  on  p.  157  to  justify  the  reference  back  on  p.  402  ;  that  on 
p.  296  a  work  is  referred  to  as  published  in  1888  which  really  saw  the 
light  in  1893  ;  and  that  both  on  p.  46  and  on  p.  94  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  public  and  the  notorious  cause 
of  difference  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Henry  III  and  their 
private  difference  as  to  the  dower  of  Simon's  wife,  who  was  Henry's  sister, 
which  latter  question  alone  was  referred  to  St.  Louis's  arbitration  in  1261. 
The  bibliographical  references  in  this  volume  are  fuller  and  therefore  more 
welcome  than  in  its  predecessors,  though  there  are  some  omissions,  as 
notably  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  parlement. 
His  constitutional  history  is  exceptionally  good  and  novel,  and  his 
sketches  of  literature  and  art  extremely  clear  and  spirited. 

Professor  A.  Coville,  of  Lyons,  has  contributed  vol.  iv.  part  i.,  which 
treats  of  the  early  Valois  kings,  Philip  VI,  John  the  Good,  and  Charles  V 
(1328-1422).  The  constitutional  and  administrative  history  is  dealt  with 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  editor  of  the  '  Ordonnance  Cabochienne ' 
and  the  historian  of  the  provincial  estates  of  Normandy,  and  for  these 
aspects  of  the  volume  the  reviewer  can  have  nothing  but  praise.     Nor  is 
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there  less  excellence  in  the  book  on  letters  and  the  arts  which  concludes  the 
volume.  Though  M.  Langlois  had  warned  us  that  social  history  begins 
afresh  with  the  Valois,  M.  Coville  has  not  devoted  a  chapter  to  this 
subject,  though  the  glimpses  given  incidentally  of  the  picturesque  and 
brilliant  social  conditions  of  the  age  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  make 
one  feel  that  herein  lies  a  lacuna  which  perhaps  the  next  volume  will 
supply.  But  the  more  serious  complaint  that  one  has  to  make  against 
M.  Coville's  work  is  that  the  political  and  military  history  is  not  on  the 
whole  quite  up  to  the  same  high  standard  as  that  set  by  his  predecessors. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  relations  between  France  and  England 
become  important,  since  M.  Coville  is  clearly  but  little  famihar  with 
contemporary  Enghsh  history.  The  younger  French  historians  have 
done  so  much  more  than  we  ourselves  have  accomplished  towards  rewrit- 
ing on  scientific  lines  our  own  national  history  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  this  series  should  have  shown  some  weakness 
where  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be  strong. 

A  few  instances  will  best  illustrate  this.     It  requires  a  rare  faith  in 

medieval  statistics  to  believe  (p.  20)  that  France  had  in  1328  from  twenty 

to  twenty-two  millions  of  inhabitants.      The  summary  of  the  state   of 

England  on  pp.  26  to  33  lacks  sureness  of  touch  and  discrimination. 

Scotland  was  not  purely  a  rude  pays   celtique   (p.   31),   being  neither 

exclusively  Celtic  nor  particularly  backward  in  civilisation.     Admitting 

the  general  comparison  of  Scotland  and  Brittany,  though  it  cannot  be 

pushed  very  far,  one  must  demur  to  the  doctrine  that  la  race  y  est  la 

mSme  (p.  48).      Eobert  Bruce  was  not  petit-fils  de    William   Wallace 

(p.   32),   and  on   17   March  1328  Edward  II  was  in  no  condition  to 

recognise  him  as  king  of  Scots.     *  Adam  of  Monmouth  '   (p.  34)  means 

Adam  Murimuth.     M.  Coville,  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  1346,  says, 

L'armSe  anglaise  Mail  trds  forte  ;  les  chroniques  donnent  depuis  vingt-cinq 

mille  hommes  de  pied  jusqu'd  soixante  mille.     But  General '  Wrotesley's  ' 

book,  which  he  quotes  as  an  ouvrage  a  consulter,  would  have  told  him 

that  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  chroniclers  reduces  this  host  to  more 

modest  limits.     The  perfunctory  account  of  the  battle  of  Cr^ci  almost 

ignores  the  special  significance  of  that  great  fight  in  the  history  of  the  art 

of  war.   It  takes  up  less  space  than  the  long  account  of  the  rather  doubtful 

episode  of  the  devotion  of  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre  and  the  burgesses 

of  Calais.     But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of   M.   Coville's  sense  of 

proportion  being  somewhat  irregular.     There  was  no  due  de  Glocester,  as 

M.  Coville  says  (p.  90),  in  1350,  and  the  Black  Prince  certainly  had  not 

a  following   of  quatorze  mille   hommes   d'armes   in   his   raid  through 

Languedoc  in  1355,  whatever  Geoffrey  le  Baker  may  say,  for  neither 

England  nor  Gascony  could  have  produced  so  huge  a  force.     But  while 

following   Baker  in   this   exaggerated   number,  M.   Coville   rejects  his 

authority   in  respect    to   the  itinerary  of  the  prince  in  this  raid,  and 

falls  back,  as  he  is   too   prone  to   do,  on  the  inaccurate   narrative  of 

Froissart,  though  he  should  have  had  before  him  both  Sir  E.  Maunde 

Thompson's   and  Father  Denifle's  authoritative  reasons  for  preferring 

Baker's  route.     In  the  same  way  M.  Coville's  account  of  the  battle  of 

Poitiers  is  too  much  coloured  by  the  narrative  of  Froissart,  and  by  no 

L  2 
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means  makes  full  use  of  the  etudes  critiques  of  Thompson  and  Denifle 
to  which  he  refers.  For  instance,  M.  Coville  tells  us  that  the  French 
attack  was  made  par  des  hommes  d'armes  a  cheval,  neglecting  Baker's 
specific  statement  that,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  the 
French  king  ordered  all  his  knights  to  dismount  save  500  who  were 
to  make  the  first  attack.  M.  Coville  makes  the  dismounting  happen 
only  to  the  third  *  battle,'  commanded  by  John  in  person,  after  the  first 
two  battles  had  been  defeated.  Eobert  Knolles,  again,  was  not  un 
ancien  tisserand  d'origine  allemmide,  arme  chevalier  aprcs  le  pillage 
d'Auxerre,  but  of  a  good  Cheshire  stock,  and  already  a  knight  when  he 
took  part  in  the  combat  des  trente  in  1351.  *  Josellon,'  on  p.  290,  is  for 
*  Jagellon,'  while  *  Philippe  de  Savoie '  for '  Philippe  de  Valois'  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  slip.  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  not  due  (p.  291)  but  earl  of 
Suffolk,  nor  was  Henry  of  Lancaster  due  de  Derby  (p.  311).  Henry 
of  Lancaster  did  not  engage  either  in  Bourbon's  crusade  of  1390  in 
Barbary  or  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  nor  was  he  at  Constantinople 
with  Marshal  Boucicault  {ibid.)  Eavensport  [ibid.)  is  an  inadmissible  form 
for  Ravensor  or  Ravenspur.  Conway  Castle  is  not  sur  un  Hot  des 
cotes  de  Galles  (ibid.)  Henry  V  did  not  land  trente  mille  Jiommes  on 
the  plateau  of  Sainte-Adresse  in  1415  (p.  366),  but,  as  the  muster  rolls 
show,  some  10,000  at  the  most. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  over-emphasise  the  importance  of  mere  details 
that  the  above  catalogue  has  been  compiled.  The  minutiae  of  medieval 
history  are  proverbially  uncertain,  and  it  is  mainly  on  such  small  points 
that  M.  Coville  has  gone  wrong,  especially  in  his  English  history.  But 
these  errors  somewhat  diminish  our  confidence  in  him  as  a  guide. 

T.  F.  Tout. 


TJic   Chartulary  of  St.    John  of  Pontefract.     Vol.  II.    By  Richard 
Holmes.    (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  1902.) 

We  regret  to  learn  from  a  note  prefixed  to  this  volume  that  Mr.  Holmes 
died  when  only  four  sheets  of  it  had  passed  through  the  press.  It  was 
grievous  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  a  work  on  which 
he  had  lavished  so  much  industry.  The  printing  of  a  cartulary  is  an 
undertaking  that  should  always  inspire  gratitude,  but  in  their  historical 
value  cartularies  differ  greatly,  and  the  present  volume  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  of  more  than  local  interest. 

As  was  observed  in  my  notice  of  the  former  one,  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  found  in  the  number  of  families  of  English  extraction  whose 
pedigrees  were  traced  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  connexion  with  the  charters  here 
printed.  The  volume  opens,  for  instance,  with  that  of  Adam,  son  of 
Swain,  son  of  Ailric,  who  gave  (Monk)  Bretton  to  the  great  Lacy  oun- 
dation.  Again,  we  have  this  curious  information,  which  well  deserves 
quoting  : — 

The  group  of  seven  Birkin  charters  helps  materially  to  illustrate  the  fortunes 
of  the  wide-spread  family  of  the  descendants  of  Asolf,  probably  a  monied  trader 
who  aided  King  Stephen  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  and  who  received  in  payment,  or  perhaps  bought  by  his  action,  a  vast  tract 
of  country  in  the  centre   of  Yorkshire,   it  is  hard  to   say  how  far  towards 
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Liverpool  and  how  far  towards  Goole.  ...  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  astute  Asolf  to  divide  his  large  bounty  among  his  children  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  separate  the  interests,  and  thereby  lessen  the  risk  of  all  being 
resumed  by  the  crown  at  some  perhaps  unexpected  change  of  national  policy. 

The  descendants  of  these  sons  appear  to  have  assumed  the  names  of  their 
estates.  I  must  confess,  however,  to  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  numerous 
pedigrees  found  in  these  volumes  ;  for  judging  by  those  of  great  magnates 
they  must  be  open  to  criticism.  The  now  discredited  origin  of  the 
great  house  of  Gaunt  is  here  repeated,  and  two  pages  further  on  there  is 
set  out  the  old  and  impossible  descent  which  makes  the  earl  of  Chester, 
who  died  circ.  1129,  a  brother-in-law  of  Earls  Eadwine  and  Morcar.  To 
take  a  more  local  example,  the  opening  pages  of  the  introduction 
deal  with  a  charter  of  *  Thomas  Fitz  Warin,'  of  whom  we  read  that 

he  is  described  as  the  son  of  Gerold,  and  .  .  .  his  daughter  Margaret  de 
Eipariis,  described  as  his  heir,  is  stated  ...  to  have  granted  the  mill  of  Hare- 
wood  to  the  monks  of  Bolton.  This  identifies  the  family  connexion  as  being 
that  of  Warin  Fitz  Gerold. 

A  long  note  further  explains  that  Warin  Fitz  Gerold,  a  well-known  and 
considerable  man,  was  really  two  persons,  which  this  Warin  was  not. 
Finally  the  charter  proves  to  contain  no  mention  of  Gerold,  *  Thomas 
Fitz  Warin  '  being  the  humble  holder  of  a  toft,  wholly  unconnected,  pre- 
sumably, with  the  hereditary  chamberlain's  family.  We  have  here 
probably  another  instance  of  great  industry  being  robbed  of  its  fruits  by 
such  curious  confusion  as  speaks  of  the  arrangement  'between  King 
Stephen  and  Queen  Matilda  at  Wallingford,*  or  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
explain  that  '  Chirchecon '  (Kirton-in-Lindsey)  was  Tickhill,  and  that 
*  Gainsborough  '  was  Conisborough,  in  order  to  support  the  theory  about 
the  Lacy  fief.  It  is  repugnant  to  have  to  record  such  lapses  as  these, 
but  they  obviously  affect  the  trustworthiness  of  the  editor's  deductions 
from  his  text. 

Among  miscellaneous  points  of  interest  one  may  note  a  gift,  assigned 
to  the  middle  of  Henry  II's  reign,  by  the  symbol,  not  merely  of  a  knife, 
but  of  a  cultellum  plicatum,  a  phrase  which  at  once  recalls  the  wager  de 
sun  guaunt  plyecj  which  somewhat  puzzled  Mr.  Maitland.  The  corrodies 
in  this  cartulary  are  claimed  by  its  editor  as  the  earliest  which  were 
known  to  him.  In  one  of  1248  the  prior  grants  '  a  monk's  corrody  ' — 
that  is,  '  a  loaf  and  a  gallon  of  convent  beer,  and  a  portion  ( fercitlum) 
from  the  kitchen  '  daily.  A  document  of  1184,  which  is  here  printed,  we 
learn,  more  accurately  than  in  the  Monasticon  is  described  by  Mr.  Holmes 
as  *  a  very  early  specimen  of  a  Fine  or  Final  concord.'  Its  wording  is 
not  precisely  that  of  a  true  '  Fine,'  but  it  is  an  interesting  *  concord  '  in 
the  Yorkshire  county  court  before  '  Eainer  dapifer  of  Eanulf  de  Glan- 
ville,'  who  is  mentioned,  we  are  reminded,  discreditably  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  Henry  11.  Another  point  on  which  some  light  is  thrown  by  the 
documents  in  this  volume  is  the  endowment  of  churches  in  *  medieties.' 
The  editor,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that '  most  of  the  churches 
built  about  1100  were  endowed  in  "  medieties," '  and  has  traced  the  persis- 
tence of  these  *  medieties  '  at  Darfield  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  curious 
story.    Attention  is  drawn  to  the  early  mention  of  &forgia,  or  ironworks, 
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in  a  Barnsley  lease,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Tempest  family  at  Bracewell, 
and  to  the  descent  of  such  a  surname  as  Eumelli  through  heiresses,  a 
Norman  practice  the  existence  of  which  is  perhaps  imperfectly  realised. 
The  editor  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Hunter  in  finally  dating  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I,  but  he  has  spoken  of 
it  persistently  as  1131,  though  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  1130. 
This  error,  however,  is  often  met  with.  J.  H.  Round. 


Finlands  Historia.    Af  M.  G.  Schybergson.     Second  Edition.     I.  II. 
(Helsingfors  :  G.  W.  Edlund.     1902.) 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Schybergson's  history  of  Finland  appeared 
in  1887-9,  and  at  once  took  its  place  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
In  1896  an  abridged  German  version,  by  F.  Arnheim,  was  included  in 
the  series  Geschichte  der  europdischen  Staaten,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  in  this  Review  in  the  following  year  (xii.  807-8).  The  fuller 
Swedish  original  is,  however,  still  more  deserving  of  commendation, 
especially  in  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form.  The  two  parts  which 
have  appeared  extend  to  656  large  octavo  pages,  and  contain  more  than 
double  the  matter  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
German  abridgment. 

As  the  history  of  Finland  during  the  period  covered  by  this  volume  is 
that  of  a  Swedish  province,  the  historian  is  forced  to  include  large 
sections  of  the  history  of  Sweden,  without  which  the  sequence  of  events 
would  be  unintelligible.  Professor  Schybergson  has  been  very  successful 
in  dealing  with  this  part  of  his  task,  and  his  work  has  thereby  a  wider 
interest  than  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  In  the  purely  Finnish 
portions  the  most  interesting  sections  are  those  which  illustrate  the 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  country  ;  but  the  reader  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  one  learns  about  the  Finns  them- 
selves. These  appear  to  have  finally  occupied  the  land  about  the  eighth 
century;  but  real  history  only  begins  with  the  Swedish  expeditions  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  and  is  at  first  of  a  very  meagre  character.  To 
a  large  extent  it  centres  round  a  few  prominent  men,  more  especially 
churchmen,  the  early  records  of  Finland  being  largely  ecclesiastical. 
From  the  outset  the  political  history  consists  mainly  of  the  record  of 
wars  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  in  which  the  advantage  was  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  the  other ;  but  in  either  case  the  Finnish  people 
usually  suffered. 

The  chapter  on  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country  previous 
to  the  Reformation  has  obviously  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and 
contains  many  interesting  details,  such  as  the  accounts  of  the  djdknegang 
(begging  expeditions  made  by  students)  and  solskifte  (a  method  of  dividing 
land  among  villagers).  The  Finnish  tongue  remained  unrepresented  in 
literature  for  centuries,  the  languages  of  culture  and  trade  being  Latin, 
Swedish,  and  Low  German.  It  was  not  till  1542-52  that  Mikael 
Agricolas  published  the  first  books  in  Finnish,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
literature  which  issued  from  the  press  was  almost  exclusively  of  a 
religious  character. 
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One's  ideas  of  Finnish  loyalty  to  Sweden  are  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
opinion  which  Gustaf  Vasa  expresses  in  a  letter  of  1556  :  *  The  peasants 
in  this  country,  especially  those  who  live  near  the  frontiers,  show  them^ 
selves  very  disobedient  to  all  the  commands  of  our  officers,  so  that  we  do 
not  know  how  far  we  can  rely  upon  them.'  The  fact,  however,  is  not 
surprising,  if  one  considers  the  perpetual  state  of  unrest  and  misery  in 
which  the  population  was  kept  by  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  More  than  once  the  discon- 
tent rose  to  rebellion,  as  in  the  Klubbekrig  of  1596-7,  and  the  severity 
of  the  repressive  measures  only  embittered  the  popular  resentment. 
The  whole  period  was  an  unhappy  one  for  Finland.  Many  left  the 
country,  emigrating  either  to  Russia  or  Sweden.  In  the  latter  they 
chiefly  settled  in  Vermland,  where  their  descendants  preserved  their  own 
language  and  customs  down  to  quite  recent  times. 

With  the  author's  '  Third  Period '  (1611-1721)  the  history  comes  more 
into  contact  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Finland's  share  in  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  and  Charles  XII  was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  and  naturally  receives  full  attention 
here.  Much  is  also  said  about  the  founding  of  Abo  University  in  1640. 
The  credit  of  this  belongs  to  Per  Brahe,  of  whose  life  and  work  an 
interesting  account  is  given.  Under  Charles  XII  the  old  state  of  things 
recurs,  and  '  the  history  of  Finland  ...  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
narrative  of  unsuccessful  military  operations,  greater  or  lesser  disasters, 
and  terrible  exertions.'  In  1710  Viborg  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Russians,  who  also  made  themselves  masters  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
Six  years  later  the  whole  country,  already  reduced  to  a  miserable  state, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  but  was  restored  to  Sweden  by  the  peace  of 
1721.  During  this  time  the  sufferings  of  the  Finns  were  intense. 
Thousands  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  those  that  were  left  behind 
were  hardly  more  to  be  envied.  The  close  of  the  Russian  occupation 
'  ended  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  our  land.' 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume,  on  the  literature  and  culture  • 
of  the  period,  there  is  a  remarkable  story  of  a  student  named  Henrik 
Eolenius,  who  in  1662  was  accused  of  sorcery  by  Professor  Terserus. 
The  professor's  accusation  was  chiefly  based  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
Eolenius  had  learned  Latin  and  the  oriental  languages,  including  Syriac, 
'which  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  help  of  the  Evil  One.* 
Eolenius  was  actually  sentenced  to  death,  from  which  he  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  Per  Brahe,  and  had  finally  to  do  public  penance  in 
church. 

The  one  thing  which  the  reader  of  Professor  Schybergson's  book  is 
likely  to  miss  is  a  general  map  of  Finland  and  a  few  others  of  certain 
districts.  The  addition  of  these,  with  some  plans  and  illustrations, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and  interest  of  the  work. 

W.  A.  Cbaigie. 
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Die  Neubesetzimg  der  deutschen  Bistilmer  miter  Pajjst  Innocenz  IV, 

(1243-1254.)     Von  P.  Aldinger.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1900.) 
Die  Besetzung  der    deutschen    Bistilmer  tenter  der  Begierung   Kaiser 

Friedrichs  IB,  1212-1250.    Von  H.  Khabbo.    I.     (Berlin  :  Ebering. 

1901.) 
Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  und  die  romischen  Cardindle,  1227-1239.     Von  F. 

Fehling.     (Berlin :  Ebering.     1901.) 

Dr.  Aldinger' s  aim  is  to  show  how  a  determined  will,  like  that  of  Innocent 
IV,  could,  while  following  the  traditional  tactics  of  the  warfare  of 
papacy  and  empire,  at  the  same  time  strike  ouf^ew  methods  of  attack. 
The  empire  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  rested  on  the  support  of  the  bishops 
—  a  support  secured  by  the  imperial  rights  of  deciding  in  disputed  elections 
and  of  exacting  regalia  and  spolia.  Innocent  III  cut  away  those  rights 
and,  roughly  speaking,  left  the  bishops  independent  of  the  empire  :  it  was 
the  work  of  Innocent  IV  to  take  the  further  step  of  making  them  for  a 
time  dependent  on  the  papacy,  and  it  is  this  step  which  Dr.  Aldinger 
describes.  In  doing  so  he  divides  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  into  two 
parts,  the  one'^extending  from  1243  to  1246,  a  period  of  comparative  quiet, 
when  Innocent  employed  only  the  traditional  methods  of  interference  ; 
the  other  reaching  from  1246  to  1254,  a  period,  in  his  view,  of  extraordinary 
measures.  Taking  the  first  period,  he  considers  all  the  appointments 
made  to  bishoprics  during  it,  one  by  one,  according  to  a  classification 
determined  by  the  degree  of  papal  interference.  He  then  sums  up  the 
results  at  which  he  arrives  for  the  first  period.  It  is,  he  concludes,  only 
in  the  vigour  of  his  interference  that  Innocent  IV  as  yet  marks  a  new 
departure :  in  meeting  his  interference,  Frederick  II  does  not  appeal  to 
the  curia,  or  enter  upon  any  legal  proceedings  within  the  empire,  but 
trusts  to  the  strength  of  his  military  or  political  influence  to  instal  the 
bishop  who  is  in  his  interest,  and  alters  his  policy  towards  episcopal  towns, 
when  they  are  held  by  hostile  bishops,  favouring  them  with  privileges,  not 
indeed  of  self-government,  but  of  commercial  liberty,  in  order  to  attract 
their  support.  The  second  period,  from  1246  to  1254,  is  one  in  which 
papal  legates  practically  usurp  the  government  of  the  German  church, 
and  Innocent  IV  interferes  with  episcopal  elections  in  new  and  violent 
ways.  Free  elections  cease :  a  bull  of  September  1246  forbids  chapters 
to  elect  without  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  pope  or  his  legate. 
This  prohibition  was  naturally  followed  by  the  positive  measure  of 
papal  provision  to  vacant  benefices.  Praefectio  also  occurs — a  greater 
stretch  of  authority  than  provision,  as  it  indicates  the  act  of  a  power 
above  the  electors.  In  exercising  these  extraordinary  powers  the  pope 
naturally  came  into  collision  with  the  chapters  and  archbishops ;  and  the 
chapters  so  far  asserted  their  rights  that  of  ten  persons  who  received 
letters  of  provision  only  two  ever  got  a  see.  But  as  against  the  emperor 
the  pope  was  completely  successful,  and  out  of  forty  elections  in  this 
second  period  not  one  is  really  in  the  imperial  interest.  As  the 
emperor  ceased  to  foster  the  towns  against  their  papal  bishops,  as  he 
shrank  from  setting  up  counter-candidates  for  the  German  sees,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  he  shrank  from  setting  up  an  antipope,  he  came  to 
lose  all  hold  on  Germany.  And  thus,  temporary  as  these  measures  were — 
for  they  were  abandoned  at  once  by  Innocent's  successor — they  were  never- 
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theless  of  the  *  greatest  moment  in  contributing  to  what  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  middle  ages,  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen.'  The  years  1247 
and  1248  mark  the  zenith  of  papal  interference  :  the  pope  won  his  point 
in  every  one  of  thirteen  elections.  In  1249  he  appointed  Germans  in- 
stead of  Italians  as  his  legates,  and  modified  the  stringency  of  the  bull 
prohibiting  free  elections.  After  the  death  of  Frederick,  and  when 
William  of  Holland  seemed  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  issued  a  bull, 
in  May  1252,  revoking  all  prohibitions  hitherto  made,  and  restoring 
freedom  of  election.  Dr.  Aldinger's  is  a  good  book,  proceeding  by  a 
methodical  induction  from  every  instance,  and  naturally  convincing  the 
reader. 

Dr.  Krabbo  in  his  first  volume,  which  extends  from  1212  to  1227, 
simply  pursues  a  chronological  order,  but  perhaps  for  that  reason  his 
book  leaves  a  fresher  impression  than  might  have  resulted  from  a  syste- 
matic arrangement.  His  introduction  and  first  two  chapters  are  well 
worth  reading:  they  are  fresh  and  independent  in  tone,  and  pretty 
straightforward  in  style.  Dr.  Krabbo  starts  from  the  concordat  of  Worms. 
He  shows  that  it  did  not  really  settle  the  position  of  the  German  church, 
and  had  to  be  modified,  first  in  the  direction  of  imperial  control,  under 
the  Hohenstaufen  (in  the  ways  mentioned  above),  and  then,  after 
1198,  in  the  direction  of  an  independence  due  to  and  tempered  by  papal 
influence.  It  is  this  latter  phase  which  Dr.  Krabbo's  book  is  intended 
to  trace  down  to  the  point  when,  in  1243,  papal  influence  became  over- 
whelmingly strong.  In  his  first  chapter  he  discusses  mainly  the  con- 
stitutions of  Egra  and  the  fourth  Lateran  council.  We  may  notice 
that  in  speaking  of  Otto  IV  he  follows  Scheffer-Boichorst's  view,  and 
regards  his  fatal  attack  on  Sicily  in  1211  as  due  to  his  education  under 
Norman  influences  in  England,  which  naturally  made  him  eager  to  acquire 
the  Norman  kingdom  of  the  south.  In  discussing  the  fourth  Lateran 
council  Dr.  Krabbo  remarks  that  each  of  the  last  three  Lateran  councils 
met  after  a  crisis  in  the  church  and  to  celebrate  a  victory — in  1123  after 
the  concordat  of  Worms,  in  1139  after  the  decision  of  the  Innocent- 
Anaclete  schism,  and  in  1215  after  the  interregnum  in  the  empire.  The 
policy  of  Innocent  III  in  regard  to  elections  in  the  German  church  from 
1212  to  1215  shows,  he  thinks,  three  things— a  disposition  to  favour 
the  Hohenstaufen  candidate,  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  his 
claims,  a  readiness  to  allow  the  growth  of  the  episcopal  territories  to  be 
recognised  by  the  appointment  to  various  sees  of  men  capable  of  manag- 
ing their  estates  (a  neighbouring  count  is  elected  at  Osnabriick  in  1217, 
and  at  Worms  in  1220),  and  an  extension  of  papal  influence  by  en- 
couraging appeals  in  disputed  elections.  In  a  section  on  the  diet  of 
Frankfurt,  of  1220,  Dr.  Krabbo  suggests  that  the  fact 'that  nothing  is 
said  of  a  renunciation  of  regalia  in  the  concessions  to  the  bishops,  while 
the  surrender  of  spolia  is  definitely  mentioned,  probably  means  that 
Frederick  II  retained  regalia.  But  he  only  retained  them  under  the 
old  limitation  of  time— that  is  to  say,  until  the  appointment  of  a  new 
bishop,  and  not,  as  had  lately  been  the  case,  for  a  whole  year,  which 
would  generally  be  a  much  longer  period  than  the  former— and 
under  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  fiscal  rights  which  he  should  enjoy. 
Dr.  Krabbo's  second  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with   the   regency  of 
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Engelbert  of  Coin.  During  that  regency  elections  were,  he  finds,  only 
disturbed  by  the  claim  of  the  bishop's  minis teriales  to  have  a  voice  along 
with  the  chapter.  Engelbert  steered  a  good  course,  taking  a  vigorous 
and  correct  line  of  action  in  regard  to  disputed  elections,  and  keeping 
both  the  emperor  and  the  pope  in  agreement  with  his  policy  and 
with  one  another.  When,  after  Engelbert's  assassination,  the  weaker 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  succeeded  to  his  place — when,  a  little 
after,  the  death  of  Honorius  III  made  way  for  the  zeal  of  Gregory  IX — 
episcopal  elections  at  once  became  a  stumbling-block,  and  the  pope 
cancelled,  and  the  emperor  had  to  disavow,  the  action  of  the  regent.  In 
an  excursus  Dr.  Krabbo  seeks  to  explain  the  use  of  the  word  minister  as 
an  archiepiscopal  title.  He  suggests  that  it  was  used  by  an  elected  and 
consecrated  archbishop,  who  had  not  yet  received  the  pallium  from 
Rome. 

Dr.  Fehling's  book  labours  one  point  somewhat  exhaustively — the 
traces  of  a  division  between  the  pope  and  the  college  of  cardinals  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  Divisions  are  sometimes  rather  con- 
jectured than  proved,  as  when  he  explains  Gregory's  change  of  tone  in 
November  1236  not  by  Frederick's  actual  victories  in  northern  Italy,  but 
by  a  conjectural  opposition  of  his  cardinals  ;  and  in  tracing  these  dis- 
sensions Dr.  Fehling  gives  a  narrative  of  events  which  is  neither  new 
nor  in  some  cases  to  the  point.  By  way  of  preface  he  shows  that  under 
Honorius  III  the  monarchical  character  of  the  papacy  had  largely  disap- 
peared, and  that  an  aristocracy  of  cardinals  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
pope.  One  of  the  proofs  he  cites  is  the  bull  of  Honorius  dealing  with 
assaults  upon  or  murder  of  cardinals,  and  subjecting  their  authors  to 
increased  penalties.  As  Honorius  and  the  cardinals  had  agreed  in 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  emperor,  and  as  Gregory  was  re- 
solved upon  a  policy  of  resolute  hostility,  his  accession  involved  some  change 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  That  change  might  afi'ect  either  its  powers 
or  its  composition.  Gregory  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  packed 
the  college  by  adding  six  new  members,  four  of  whom  were  Lombards. 
The  mention  of  these  Lombard  cardinals  suggests  the  main  point  in 
Gregory's  policy,  which  is  also  the  main  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  many  of  his  cardinals  :  that  is,  alliance  with  the  Lombards,  to 
prevent  any  unification  of  Italy  under  the  emperor.  The  cardinals 
opposed  to  Gregory  urged,  as  against  this  policy,  that  it  involved  war 
with  the  empire — a  war  which  the  papacy  could  not  wage  by  itself,  while 
the  Lombards  were  untrustworthy  allies — and  that  not  only  did  the 
Latin  empire  of  the  east  and  a  new  crusade  claim  his  attention,  but  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  especially  rife  in  Lombardy,  forbade  alliance  with 
the  Lombard  league.  The  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Gregory's 
attempts  at  mediation  between  Frederick  and  the  Lombards,  as  in  those 
attempts  the  discrepancy  of  the  papal  policy  and  the  views  of  the 
cardinals  appears  at  its  highest.  The  author  makes  some  good  points  in 
this  connexion  :  he  shows  that  Frederick  attempted  to  hamper  the  pope's 
action  by  mobilising  an  opposition  among  the  cardinals — an  opposition 
strong  enough  to  force  upon  the  unwilling  pope  the  reception  of  the 
Milanese  caroccio  which  Frederick  had  captured  at  Corte  Nuova.  But 
the  opposition  failed,  partly  because  of  the  very  unwise  severity  of  the 
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terms  which  the  emperor  sought  to  impose  after  his  victory  at  Corte 
Nuova,  and  partly  because  of  his  failure  to  capture  Brescia :  and  so 
Gregory  had  his  way,  and  the  long-deferred  excommunication  came,  and 
came  with  all  the  more  vehemence  because  it  had  been  forced  to  wait  for 
two  years  and  more.  E.  Barker. 

Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique.  Eecueil  Trimestriel.  Fascicule  IV. 
Les  Kegles  et  le  Gouvernement  de  I'Ordo  de  Poenitentia  au  Xllle 
Si^cle.  Par  le  R.  P.  Pierre  Mandonnet,  0,P.  I.  1212-1234. 
(Paris:  Fischbacher.     1902.) 

It  is  a  good  omen  that  a  Dominican  should  be  co-operating  with  M. 
Sabatier  in  elucidating  Franciscan  history.  Father  Mandonnet's  new 
treatise  on  the  third  order  shows  a  learning  and  critical  ingenuity  which 
marked  his  earlier  study  on  Les  Origijies  de  VOrdo  de  Poenitentia. 
Though  we  learn  little  that  is  new  on  the  history  of  the  first  few  years  of 
the  order,  the  course  of  its  development  from  1221  is  made  clear. 
Father  Mandonnet  has  subjected  the  Begula  Antiqua,^  which  Sabatier 
discovered  and  edited,  to  a  careful  analysis,  and  has  proved  once  for  all 
that  the  first  twelve  chapters  are  the  original  rule  issued  by  St.  Francis 
and  Cardinal  Ugolino  in  1221.  The  doubts  raised  by  the  title  are  solved 
by  the  simplest  of  emendations — an  alteration  in  the  punctuation.  The 
title  now  reads,  Memoriale  propositi  fratrum  et  sororum  de  Poenitentia 
in  domibus  propriis  existentium,  in^eptum  A.D.  MGCXXI.  Tempore 
domini  Gregorii  noni  papae  XIII  Gal,  Junii,  indictione  prima,  tale  est. 
The  first  twelve  chapters  are  the  original  rule.  The  additions  made 
on  20  May  1228  are  contained  in  cap.  xiii.  §§  1-10.  The  passages 
which  Sabatier  supposed  to  be  references  to  the  bull  Detestanda  (30 
March  1228)  are  capable  of  other  explanation.  Thus  the  exemption 
from  military  service  {Begula  Antiqua,  vi.  3)  is  mentioned  by  Gratian  as 
a  privilege  common  to  penitents  :  Generaliter  cajionica  auctoritate  pro- 
hibentur  poenitentes  ad  saecularem  militiam  redire.  Father  Mandonnet 
has  also  shown  that  the  rule  issued  by  Nicholas  IV  {Supra  Montem)  is 
really  much  earlier  than  1289.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  second  rule  of  the 
Tertiaries,  issued  probably  in  1234,  with  a  few  alterations.  This  second 
rule  in  its  original  form  is  that  printed  by  Wadding  in  the  works  of  St. 
Francis  ;  and  the  most  important  alteration  made  in  1289  ^  is  expressly 
pointed  out  by  Nicholas  IV  in  the  bull  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  8  Aug. 
1290.  Mandonnet  again  has  furnished  a  clue  to  the  vacillating  relations 
between  the  Minorite  Order  and  the  Fraternity  of  Penance.  He  shows 
that  the  spiritual  party  aimed  at  maintaining  a  close  relation  between 
the  two  bodies,  while  the  conventual  party  joined  with  the  papacy  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  severing  the  connexion  between 
them.      Thus    during   the  generalates  of  John  Parenti  and  John   of 

'  Begula  Antiqua  Fratrum  et  Sororum  de  Poenitentia.  Opuscules,  Fasc.  i.  1901. 
See  this  Review,  xvii.  149.  (I  take  this  opportunity  o!  correcting  a  slip  which  I 
made  in  that  notice.     On  p.  150,  1.  3,  for  before  read  after.) 

^  In  Cap.  XVI.  :  '  Quia  vero  praesens  vivendi  forma  institutionem  a  beato  Fran- 
cisco praelibato  suscepit,  consulimus  ut  visitatores  et  informatores  de  Fratrum 
Minorum  Ordine  assumantur,  quos  Custodes  vel  Guardiani  eiusdem  Ordinis,  cum  super 
hoc  requisiti  fuerint,  duxerint  assignandos.  Nolumus  tamen  congregationem  huius- 
modi  a  laico  visitari.'     This  passage  does  not  occur  in  Wadding's  version. 
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Parma,  when  the  spiritual  ideals  were  in  the  ascendant,  the  visitors  and 
directors  of  the  Penitents  were  chosen  from  and  by  the  Minorites. 
Under  Elias  and  Bonaventura  they  were  (so  far  as  the  rules  were  ob- 
served) appointed  by  the  bishops. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  part  of  Mandonnet's  treatise 
is  his  explanation  of  the  papal  pohcy  towards  the  pious  lay  fraternities  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Le  groupement  des  Penitents  (he  says)  rentre  dans  la  condition  generale  du 
monde  laique  pietiste  qui,  au  cours  de  la  seconde  moitie  du  XII''  siecle,  chercha 
plus  on  moins,  ca  et  la,  a  se  soustraire  a  la  hierarchic  ecclesiastique,  a  s'instruire 
et  se  pastorer  lui-meme.  Dans  I'histoire  aussi  des  Penitents,  comme  dans 
celle  d'autres  associations  similaires,  nous  constatons  I'effort  constant  de 
I'eglise  romaine  pour  remettre  sous  Taction  de  la  hierarchic  ecclesiastique 
des  elements  qui  tentaient  de  s'en  detacher.  La  regie  de  1221  fut  le  premier 
pas  dans  cette  voie.  Elle  cherche  visiblement  a  preparer  una  evolution  qui 
finirait  par  soustraire  les  fraternites  a  une  influence  laique  predicante  et 
dogmatisante,  pour  lui  substituer  une  influence  sacerdotale,  reguliere  ou 
seculiere. 

The  enmity  of  the  lay  fraternities  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was 
a  danger  which  had  to  be  checked,  but  a  display  of  force  would  only 
drive  them  to  more  open  opposition.  Gregory  IX  went  far  to  disarm 
their  hostihty  by  making  the  bishops  defenders  of  their  privileges  against 
the  lay  powers.  The  point  is  worked  out  in  some  detail,  and  Man- 
donnet's essay  thus  throws  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  the  papacy,  as 
well  as  on  the  development  of  the  third  order. 

Some  constitutional  questions  still  remain  unanswered.  How  was 
the  regulation  7iulla  nova  co7istitutio  fiat  nisi  de  maioris  partis  huiiis 
fraternitatis  consilio  et  assensu  to  be  carried  out  ?  Were  there  general 
chapters?  On  p.  183  are  two  sentences  in  flat  contradiction  to  each 
other  :  ^  Le  role  du  visiteur  est  fort  obscur  et  mal  defini  dans  le  Memorial 
de  1221.'  ^  Le  role  du  visiteur  a  Vegard  de  la  fraternite  est  clairement 
defini  dans  le  Memorial.'  The  fact  is,  the  duties  of  the  visitor  are 
clearly  defined,  but  the  Memoriale  purposely  refrains  from  saying  who 
the  visitor  shall  be  and  what  authority  shall  appoint  him.  These  were 
questions  on  which  the  Fraternity  of  Penance  and  the  papacy  held  different 
views.  A.  G.  Little. 

Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Florenz.  IIL  Von  Egbert  Davidsohn. 
(Berlin:  Mittler.     1901.) 

The  bulk  of  this  latest  instalment  of  Dr.  Davidsohn's  valuable  'For- 
schungen '  consists  of  abstracts  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Siena,  Bologna, 
Orvieto,  Volterra,  Genoa,  Naples,  in  the  Vatican,  and  at  Paris.  The 
immense  amount  of  labour  represented  by  these  extracts  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  documents 
of  a  similar  description.  The  majority  of  these  papers  have  never  been 
printed — and  in  all  probability  never  will  be — so  that  students  of  the 
institutions  of  medieval  Italy  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Davidsohn  for  rendering  their  contents  so  easily  accessible,  not  only  by 
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means  of  his  careful  abstracts,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  tabular 
summaries  and  indices. 

The  chief  interest,  for  EngUsh  readers,  of  the  present  volume  lies  in 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  names  of  the  two 
great  Florentine  banking  houses  of  Bardi  (one  of  whose  agents  was  the 
father  of  Boccaccio)  and  Peruzzi  (of  which  the  chronicler,  Giovanni 
Villani,  was  a  member)  recur  repeatedly  in  this  connexion.  Both  the 
Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  as  is  well  known,  with  several  other  Florentine 
houses,  were  ruined  through  the  default  of  Edward  III,  whose  debt  to 
the  Bardi  alone  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  gold  florins.  Remittances 
from  England  to  English  residents  in  Italy  appear  to  have  been  made  for 
the  most  part  through  the  agency  of  the  Bardi,  who  naturally  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  English  capital.  In  1311  we  find  two  English  students 
at  the  University  of  Bologna  (Robert  de  Halgton  and  Walter  de  Hogheon) 
receiving  the  sum  of  nearly  a  hundred  gold  florins  in  this  way.  Simi- 
larly the  moneys  remitted  by  the  papal  nuncios  in  England  and  France 
reached  the  papal  treasury  through  the  medium  of  the  Bardi  or  their 
agents. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  importation  of  English  wool  (before  the  export 
had  been  forbidden  by  Edward  III)  and  of  English  cloth.  The  Florentines 
apparently  would  not  permit  English  or  any  other  foreign  cloth  to  be  brought 
to  Florence  to  be  dyed,  if  it  had  been  originally  consigned  elsewhere  in 
Italy,  presumably  in  order  to  discourage  the  flow  of  foreign  traffic  in  other 
channels  than  their  own.  In  1297  a  complaint  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
the  Priors  of  Florence  on  behalf  of  a  Roman  merchant  who  had  imported 
a  quantity  of  cloth  from  England,  and  who  wished  to  get  it  dyed  in 
Florence ;  this  he  found,  to  his  great  loss,  he  was  unable  to  do, 

propter  iniquum  statutum  per  consules  mercatorum  vestrorum  de  Calamaria  ini- 
quiissimum  [sic]  ordinatum,  quo  caveri  dicitur,  quod  panni  extraneorum  aliunde 
portati  ibidem  tingi  non  possint. 

That  the  Florentines  were  very  wide  awake  to  their  own  interests  in 
every  direction  may  be  gathered  from  a  7iota  capitulorum,  que  petuntur 
per  comune  Florentie  a  comujii  Bononie,  dated  1320,  by  which  the 
Bolognese  were  required  to  hold  exempti  et  immunes  all  students  in  their 
university  who  were  natives  of  Florence  or  belonged  to  Florentine 
territory  ;  and  further,  they  were  to  put  into  working  order  a  canal  from 
Ferrara  to  Bologna  for  the  more  ready  transit  of  Florentine  merchan- 
dise— 

faciat  actari  canale,  per  quod  mercantie  Florentinorum  conducuntur  a  civitate 
Ferrarie  Bononiam  ita  quod  omni  tempore  mercantie  Florentinorum  per 
dictum  canale  comodius  et  abilius  deferantiir. 

Dr.  Davidsohn  prints  many  interesting  references  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  girls  in  the  silk  and  wool  industries  of  Florence,  and 
suppHes  details  of  the  conditions  under  v/hich  apprentices,  male  and 
female,  were  bound  to  serve.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  seems  to  have 
varied  from  two  to  seven  years  for  girls.  As  a  rule  they  received  nothing 
but  their  keep  in  return  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  were  lodged,  and  even 
found  in  clothes  and  shoes  by  their  employers.     An  odd  detail  is  pre- 
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served  in  one  indenture  by  which  a  boy  is  bound  for  two  years  to  a  rope- 
maker  ;  the  latter  is  authorised  by  the  father  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  his  apprentice  (no  doubt  by  means  of  a  rope's-end  in  this  case), 
provided  it  be  sine  sanguinis  effusione. 

Among  the  well-known  names  which  recur  in  these  documents  are 
those  of  Brunetto  Latino,  the  famous  Florentine  notary ;  Giovanni 
Villani,  and  Dino  Compagni,  the  two  chroniclers  of  Florence,  each  of 
whom  had  large  interests  in  mercantile  affairs  ;  the  elder  Boccaccio,  who 
as  we  have  already  noted,  was  a  trusted  agent  of  the  Bardi ;  and  Giotto  the 
artist  {Giottus  pictor),  who  appears  in  an  odd  capacity,  viz.  as  hiring  out 
(in  September  1312,  i.e.  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame)  a  loom  of  English  ^ 
make  for  six  months  to  one  Bartolo  Rinucci  in  Florence.  The  presence 
of  Brunetto  Latino  in  France  in  1263  is  attested  by  two  documents, 
dated  respectively  at  Arras  and  Paris  in  September  of  that  year,  to  which 
his  signature  as  notary  is  affixed.  The  date  of  the  elder  Boccaccio's 
removal  from  Florence  to  Naples,  as  the  agent  of  the  Bardi,  is  fixed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  a  document  dated  at  Naples  in  November  1327,  it 
being  known  that  he  was  in  Florence  in  the  previous  September.  That 
he  rose  high  in  the  confidence  of  King  Robert  is  proved  by  the  latter's 
description  of  him  two  years  later  as  Buccacius  de  Certaldo  de  societate 
Bardorum  de  Florejicia,  consiliarius,  cambellanus,  mercator,  familiaris 
et  fidelis  noster.  An  interesting  instance  of  the  use  (outside  Italy)  of 
'  Lombard '  for  Italians  in  general  (which  survives  in  our  Lombard 
Street  and  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards  in  Paris)  occurs  in  a  document 
dated  at  Bruges  in  1306,  in  which  Giovanni  Villani,  who  was  of  course  a 
Tuscan  and  a  Florentine,  is  described  as  Jamie  Vilai7i  den  Lombaert. 
Similarly  another  Tuscan,  a  native  of  Prato,  who  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  Paris  by  the  king  of  France,  is  described  in  a  document  of 
1323  as  Conpangnus  Bonristori  de  Prato,  qui  iji  Francia  vocabatur 
Pangnus  Lombardus. 

The  student  of  Dante  will  be  interested  to  find  the  diminutive  '  Bice ' 
for  Beatrice  in  a  formal  document  (dated  at  Pisa  in  1314),  just  as  Beatrice 
Portinari  is  named  in  her  father's  will  as  '  domina  Bice.'  It  appears  from 
several  entries  that  the  name  *  Cante  '  (which  was  borne  by  the  Podesta 
of  Florence,  Cante  de'  Gabrielli,  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  exile 
against  Dante)  is  an  abbreviation  of  Cavalcante ;  e.g. '  Cavalcante  de  Scala 
dictus  Cante  '  (1263) ;  *  Cavalcante,  qui  Cante  vocatur  fil.  q.  dom.  Gherardi 
Nerli '  (1264).  The  name  of  Dante  Alighieri  himself  does  not  occur,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  but  a  certain  Jacopus  Dantis  is  mentioned  as  a 
money-changer  in  Florence  in  1325.  This  can  hardly  be  Dante's  second 
son,  Jacopo,  who  entered  the  church  and  became  a  canon  in  the  diocese 
of  Verona. 

Dr.  Davidsohn  devotes  the  latter  part  of  his  volume  to  the  elucidation 
of  various  points  connected  with  the  somewhat  intricate  history  of  the 
Florentine  Bianchi  andNeri.  He  contributes  five  essays  on  this  subject, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  corrects  sundry  errors  of  detail  as  to  persons 
into  which  Dino  Compagni  has  fallen  in  his  '  Cronica.'     One  important 

'  The  term  in  the  original  is  '  francigenum  ;  '  but  this  term,  as  Doren  points  out  in 
his  work  on  the  Florentine  woollen  industry  (p.  68),  was  very  commonly  applied  by 
the  Florentines  to  English  wares,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  coming  through  France. 
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rectification  is  made  in  the  interesting  essay  on  Dante's  priorate.  Dr. 
Davidsohn  shows  that  the  excommunication  of  the  Florentine  magistracy 
and  the  interdict  laid  on  the  city  by  the  Cardinal  Matteo  d'Acquasparta 
(who  had  been  sent  by  Boniface  VIII  in  1300  to  mediate  between  the 
two  contending  factions  in  Florence)  must  be  dated,  not  during  the  two 
months  (June  15 — Aug.  15)  of  Dante's  tenure  of  the  office  of  prior,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done  (even  in  the  writings  of  such  a  careful  authority  as 
Professor  Del  Lungo),  but  during  the  priorate  of  Dante's  successor  in 
office.  Future  biographers  of  Dante  will  have  to  take  this  correction  into 
account.  Paget  Toynbee. 

Les  Institutions  Communales  de  Borne  sous  la  Papaute.      Par 
E.  RoDOCANACHi.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1901.) 

Saepe  ea  mutant  was  the  comment  of  Gregory  XI  on  the  relation  between 
his  beloved  sons  of  the  Roman  people  and  their  statutes.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  brave  act  on  the  author's  part  to  sketch  in  outline  the  incessant 
constitutional  changes  of  the  Capitoline  government,  denying  himself  the 
colour  to  which  the  political  history  of  the  sensitive,  stormy  people 
temptingly  lends  itself,  The  result  is  a  book  which  it  is  difficult  to  read 
and  impossible  to  remember  in  any  detail,  but  which  will  prove  a  service-* 
able  work  of  reference  and  a  suggestive  study  on  the  futile  struggles  of 
an  incompetent  democracy  against  a  competent  monarchy.  The  early 
portion  of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  too  sketchy  and  scrappy  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  medievalist.  There  is  no  such  clear  account  of  any  given 
moment  in  this  period  as  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Giesebrecht's  *  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit.'  The  work  here  is 
at  secondhand,  and  the  reading  Jordanus  for  Jornandes,  or  Jordanes,  is 
a  symptom  of  a  certain  want  of  care.  The  real  importance  of  the  book 
begins  with  the  statutes  of  1363,  though  the  chapter  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  senators  during  the  preceding  century  is  a  helpful  introduc- 
tion to  the  later  stages  of  this  the  most  long-lived  of  all  medieval  Roman 
institutions.  Less  adequate  throughout  is  the  account  of  the  fantastic 
survival  of  the  praefectus  urbis,  a  dignitary  chosen  by  Dante  to  illustrate 
the  distinction  between  the  highest  official  title  and  true  nobility.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  this  office  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  origin  and  functions  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  and  a 
reference  to  P.  E.  Vigneaux's  *  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Praefectura  Urbis ' 
would  be  useful.  So  also  for  the  period  under  consideration  the  well- 
known  work  of  Contelori  should  be  supplemented  by  the  article  of  Calisse 
on  '  I  Prefetti  di  Vico  '  in  the  Archivio  delta  B.  Societd  Bomana,  x.  1,  and 
perhaps  by  Cristofori's  '  Memorie  Storiche  dei  Signori  de  Vico,  Prefetti  di 
Roma,'  in  Miscellanea  Storica  Viterbese,  vol.  iii.  1888. 

The  author's  method  is  to  divide  his  subject  by  the  chief  collections 
of  statutes— those,  that  is,  of  1363,  1469,  1519-23,  and  1580.  With 
the  exception  of  1363  these  dates  do  not  mark  any  very  fundamental 
change,  but  rather  a  rearrangement  of  the  earlier  statutes,  and  the 
readjustment  due  to  the  absorption  of  bulls  or  decrees  published  in  the 
interval.  Thus  the  actual  process  of  transformation  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  pages  which  analyse  the  several  statutes,  but  in  the  intervening 
chapters.     It  would  be  quite  certain,  for  instance,  that  Martin  V  would 
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not  leave  the  somewhat  democratic  constitution  of  1363  untouched,  and  it 
is  natural  to  find  that  Romans  down  to  much  later  days  appealed  to  the 
kind  of  charter  extracted  from  Cardinal  Scarampo  in  the  troubled  days  of 
Eugenius  IV.  The  businesslike  and  autocratic  temper  of  Paul  II  does 
indeed  appear  in  the  statutes  of  1469,  but  the  pontificates  of  Sixtus  IV 
and  Julius  II  necessarily  leave  a  yet  stronger  mark  upon  the  succeeding 
issue  of  1519-23.  The  period  of  Adrian  VI  and  Clement  VII  was  not  so 
unfavourable  to  republican  aspirations,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  his  chapter  entitled  *  Le  Conseil  communal '  the  author,  in  his  desire 
to  do  justice  to  Roman  republicanism,  does  not  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  Council  of  the  Commune,  the  omnipotent  municipal  council,  as  he 
terms  it.  This  might  call  itself  the  senate  and  dub  its  decrees  senaUis- 
constilta,  but  these  were  concerned  with  such  subjects  as  the  regula- 
tion of  funeral  ceremonies  and  the  costume  of  the  demi-monde.  The 
power  of  nominating  a  starter  for  the  race  of  riderless  horses  down  the 
Corso  was  no  great  political  attribute,  though  the  office  doubtless  required 
a  high  standard  of  patience  and  decision.  The  council  consisted  mainly 
of  magistrates  who  were  nominally  subordinate  to  it,  and  it  could  therefore 
only  be  strong  with  their  strength.  That  Clement  VII  could  grant  his 
cousin,  the  senator  Simone  Tornabuoni,  the  exercise  of  the  libenom 
arbitrium,  the  power  of  giving  decisions  and  of  inflicting  and  modifying 
punishments  without  regard  to  the  statutes,  is  a  proof  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  communal  republicanism.  Nothing  was  more  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  written  law,  and  in  other  Italian  cities  the  grant  of  the  libenun  arbitrium 
was  regarded  as  the  surest  test  of  the  surrender  of  free  institutions  to  the 
coming  tyranny.  The  statutes  of  1580  are  a  convenient  landmark  of  the 
obvious  decadence  of  the  Capitoline  authorities.  But,  as  the  author  well 
shows,  Paul  III  and  his  successors  had  long  been  developing  the  rival 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions, 

^  I'aide  desquelles  la  papaute  mit  la  main  sur  radministration  de  la  justice. 
Jamais,  au  surplus,  ne  fat  plus  grande  I'activite  legislative  des  souverains 
pontifes,  et  I'organisation  pontificale  de  la  ville  date  en  grande  partie  de  cette 
epoque. 

In  the  statutes  of  1580  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Capitoline  officials,  the 
senators,  the  conservatores^  the  caijorioni,  have  once  again  undergone  a 
shrinkage  in  importance.  A  striking  feature  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  officials,  to  the  prejudice  at  once  of  the  finance  and  the 
administration  of  the  Capitol.  To  outward  appearance  the  tendency  is 
democratic,  for  the  magistrates  are  more  subordinate  to  the  secret  and 
public  councils.  This  is,  however,  no  true  test,  for  the  more  popular 
council  does  but  ratify  the  decisions  of  the  smaller  body,  and  this  is  so 
much  increased  as  to  destroy  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century.  Henceforth  the  Capitoline  constitution  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Vatican,  in  spite  of  spasmodic  efforts  to  assert  municipal  inde- 
pendence. The  pope  pushed  his  authority  in  two  ways — either  by 
obtaining,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates,  or  by 
diverting  to  papal  officials  the  powers,  judicial,  administrative,  and 
financial,  which  the  rival  authorities  once  possessed.  Thus  senator  and 
conservatores  dwindled  to  insignificance  in  face  of  the  governor  of  Rome, 
who  was  usually  a  foreign  prelate.     They  had  rivals  not  only  in  the 
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Vatican  hierarchy  but  in  their  own  communal  council,  a  sign  of  which 
is  its  prohibition  of  the  old  custom  of  affixing  their  arms  and  names  to 
public  buildings,  that  their  prestige  might  not  outshine  its  own.  It  is 
significant  that  the  council  itself  from  1699  received  the  name  of  congre- 
gation, a  term  usually  applied  in  Italy  to  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  important  municipal  functions 
had  been  transferred  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and  the 
victory  of  papal  absolutism  was  complete.  The  author  concludes  his 
study  with  the  pleasantry  attributed  to  Benedict  XIV,  who  had  the  wit 
to  see  that  absolutism  can  only  be  tempered  by  disobedience :  *  The 
pope  commands,  the  cardinals  disobey,  and  the  people  does  what  it 
pleases.' 

M.  Rodocanachi  must  be  thanked  for  the  list  of  the  principal  bulls 
bearing  upon  the  communal  organisation,  and  also  for  the  synoptic  table 
of  the  clauses  in  the  several  statutes  relating  to  officials  and  their  duties. 
The  admirably  printed  index  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  in 
picking  out  the  history  of  the  magistracies  and  institutions.  A  reader, 
indeed,  might  do  worse  than  confine  himself  to  tracing  the  history  of  the 
more  important  or  permanent  of  these,  the  caporioni,  the  banderesi,  the 
protonotary  of  the  curia,  and  above  all  the  senator.  The  author  does 
not  seem  to  realise  that  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  senator 
was  the  Eoman  equivalent  of  the  more  usual  podestd.  La  charge  de 
podestat,  he  writes,  qui  equivalait  d  tine  dictature,  ne  fut  que  rarement 
conferee  d  Borne  et  toujours  po2ir  peu  de  temps.  The  office  of  podesta 
did  not,  in  fact,  resemble  a  dictatorship ;  but  the  comparison  is  old.  It 
passed  through  much  the  same  vicissitudes  as  that  of  the  senator.  In 
both  cases  there  was  the  theory  carefully  preserved  of  popular  election, 
but  in  both  the  office  was  held  at  times  for  life  or  a  long  term  by  an 
indigenous  despot  or  a  foreign  prince,  who  appointed  a  delegate  or 
delegates.  Even  the  practice  of  the  early  Avignon  popes  in  nominating 
two  vice- senators,  one  from  the  Orsini  and  one  from  the  Colonna,  is  not 
without  its  parallel  in  other  Italian  states,  where  occasionally  a  podesta 
was  drawn  from  each  of  the  two  chief  factions.  From  1358  the  senator 
is  quite  the  normal  podesta  of  the  Italian  municipality.  He  is  a  foreigner 
from  a  city  at  least  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and  must  be  neither  prince 
nor  powerful  magnate.  He  is  disqualified  for  two  years  from  a  further 
term  of  his  short  office,  and  undergoes  a  scrutiny  when  he  lays  it  down. 
He  has  the  usual  obligation  of  consulting  a  small  council,  at  Rome 
termed  the  assectamentum.  From  being  the  highest  magistrate,  military, 
administrative,  and  judicial,  he  becomes  merely  the  first  judicial 
authority,  and  even  this  pre-eminence  is  lost  as  the  Vatican — and  else- 
where the  prince — encroaches  on  his  jurisdiction.  At  -length  we  find 
him  surviving  only  as  a  highly  ornamental  stranger,  nominated  by  the 
pope.  In  1737  this  highest  office  of  pure  Roman  origin  was  occupied 
by  a  Swede.  At  one  of  the  most  interesting  crises  in  the  author's 
history  of  the  senator  we  lit  upon  a  passage  which  still  causes  us  to  rub 
our  eyes. 

Cependant  la   dignite   senatoriale   echappa   a  la  maitrise   du   Saint-Siege 
durant  les  premieres  amiees  de  I'exil  d'Avignon  et  devint,  pour  un  temps,  une 
sorte  de  prime  proposee  par  le  peuple  remain  aux  princes  etrangers,  comme 
^h.   XVIII. — NO.    LXIX.  M 
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iadis  le  patriciat,  pour  obtenir  leur  protection.  EUe  fut  ainsi  offerte  k  Eichard, 
pere  {sic)  du  roi  d'Angleterre,  a  Manfred,  prince  de  Tarente,  a  Charles  d'Anjou, 
frere  de  Saint  Louis  et  futur  roi  de  Naples. 

Are  not  alike  chronology  and  genealogy  strangely  here  at  fault  ? 

E.  Armstbong. 


Somerset  Medieval  Wills.     Edited  by  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  M.A. 
F.S.A.     (Somerset  Record  Society.     Vol.  XVI.    1901.) 

This  volume  contains  abstracts  or  copies,  taken  from  the  transcripts 
preserved  at  Somerset  House,  of  all  the  known  wills  of  Somerset  testators 
(about  three  hundred  in  number)  from  1383  to  1500.  Most  of  the  wills 
are,  of  course,  written  in  Latin,  and  these  are  given  only  in  translation, 
though  the  editor  has  been  careful  to  quote  the  Latin  words  where  they 
are  of  any  special  interest,  or  where  the  correctness  of  the  rendering 
might  be  open  to  question.  The  notes  contain  much  valuable  information, 
and  there  are  excellent  indexes  of  matters,  persons,  and  places.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  value  of  these  d6cuments 
for  local  history  is  not  altogether  confined  to  matters  connected  with 
Somerset.  For  example,  more  than  a  column  in  the  Index  Locorum  is 
occupied  by  the  list  of  places  and  institutions  in  London  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  wills.  Several  of  the  clerical  testators  also  leave  money 
to  churches  or  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  England  in  which  they  had 
formerly  held  preferment.  As  in  other  districts  during  the  same  period, 
nearly  all  the  wealthier  testators  make  provision  for  the  making  and 
repair  of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  roads.  A  somewhat  noteworthy 
bequest  is  one  of  50/.  to  poor  priests  suam  congruetatem  minus  bene 
scientibusj  to  enable  them  to  study  at  Oxford.  In  another  instance  the 
sum  of  4:1.  is  left  to  a  certain  priest  *  for  his  exhibition  to  school  at 
Oxford.'  Among  the  objects  bequeathed  books  seem  to  occupy  a  more 
than  usually  prominent  place.  In  1498  a  caaon  of  Wells  left  nine 
printed  books,  including  a  Bible,  Livy,  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Augustine 
De  Civitate  Dei  and  De  Trinitate,  Lyra,  and  the  Polychronicon,  besides 
several  manuscripts,  among  which  was  a  copy  of  Martianus  Capella.  In 
the  same  year  another  priest,  John  Caldbeck,  left  to  Queen's  Hall,  Oxford, 
two  printed  books,  viz.  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome  and  Radulphus  De 
Vita  Ckristi.  Among  the  other  books  mentioned  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  Epistles,  De  Officiis,  and  De  Amicitia  of  Cicero,  and  a  book  of 
the  Gospels  in  English.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  1423  a  layman 
bequeathed  a  Bible  and  nine  service  books  of  various  kinds. 

The  earliest  of  the  wills  written  in  English  is  that  of  Thomas  Broke 
in  1415  (previously  printed  by  Dr.  Furnivall  in  the  Fifty  Earliest 
English  Wills),  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pure  south-western 
dialect.  In  1493  a  bishop  (Hugh  Pavy,  of  St.  David's)  writes  his  will  in 
English,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  all  the  other 
clerical  wills  are  in  Latin.  The  English  wills,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Thomas  Broke,  have  few  recognisable  marks  of  local  dialect,  but  the 
curiously  archaic  form  br  ether  den  (Old  English  bro^orroedeji)  for  a 
brotherhood  occurs  as  late  as  1498.  A  mention  of  '  St.  Sonday,'  in  a 
will  of  1483,  gives  occasion  to  the  editor  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  Sussex 
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document  which  makes  it  clear  that  this  singular  appellation  is,  as  has 
often  been  suspected,  a  translation  of  Dominicus. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  lexicography  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  word  gadrooned,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  found  earHer  than  the 
eighteenth  century,  appears  in  1459  as  ♦  godrunded.'  Cardiscar  on  p. 
323  is  doubtless  miswritten  for  cardistar,  i.e.  •  cardster,'  a  female  carder  ; 
the  word,  as  the  editor  remarks,  is  not  in  the  New  English  Dictionary. 
What  is  meant  by  '  a  bed  of  chapelet '  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  a 
mistake  for  chamelet  (camlet).  Another  word  which  I  cannot  explain  is 
texte,  occurring  in  a  Latin  will  as  an  English  interpretation  oioscidatorium, 
which  means  a  *  pax.'  Legger  ('  ledger '),  a  large  breviary,  is  found  two 
or  three  times ;  it  is  perhaps  only  by  accident  that  all  the  known  early 
instances  of  the  word  belong  to  Somerset. 

Mr.  Weaver's  editorial  work  gives  evidence  of  remarkable  knowledge 
and  skill,  but  I  have  noted  a  few  points  in  which  he  appears  to  me 
to  be  mistaken.  Studio  vacantem  (p.  185)  certainly  does  not  mean  '  not 
tied  by  scholastic  duties.'  I  do  not  see  why  on  p.  3  germanus  should  be 
translated  '  relative,'  when  the  testator  afterwards  calls  the  same  person 
(who  bears  his  own  surname)  fratrem  meum.  It  can  hardly  be  correct 
to  render  salsarium  by  *  salt-cellar,'  as  is  done  throughout  the  book ; 
some  of  the  wills  have  the  English  form  sawcere.  On  p.  145  Mr.  Weaver 
prints  '  one  covered  cup  gilt  in  the  likeness  of  a  custard  (costardi),  with 
leaves,'  appending  to  the  word  *  custard  '  the  note,  '  Formerly  a  kind  of 
open  pie  :  cf.  "  custard  cups,"  a  local  name  in  Shropshire  for  the  willow- 
herb.'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  cup  could  resemble  a  '  custard '  in  any 
known  sense  of  the  word ;  and  costerd  is  another  name  for  the  vessel 
more  commonly  called  a  '  costrel.'  Canusia,  which  is  probably  a  mistake 
for  camisia,  is  in  one  place  rendered  '  a  coat  of  skin,'  with  a  reference 
to  Ganusinae  pelles  in  Du  Cange,  and  in  another  place '  a  woollen  garment,' 
wi^  the  footnote,  '  Canusium,  an  ancient  town  in  Apulia,  famous  for  its 
excellent  wool,  whence  canusinatus,  clothed  in  Canusian  wool.'  Clop-^ 
maker,  the  designation  of  a  testator's  trade  (p.  163),  is  surely  for  *  cloth- 
maker,'  the  letter  ])  having  been  misread  as  p.  Pireld  (satin)  cannot  well 
be  '  pelured,  furred  ;  '  possibly  it  may  be  pearled.  On  p.  314  I  suspect 
that  '  Thomas  Theyn,  clerk '  ought  to  be  read  as  *  Thomas  the  in  clerk  ; ' 
the  preceding  line  contains  a  bequest  to  '  the  owte  clerk,'  and  the  editor 
notes  that  '  Theyn '  is  written  Yyn.  In  the  Index  Locorum  the  names 
are  rightly  given  in  their  modern  forms,  but  Shalfleet  (Isle  of  Wight) 
appears  as  '  Schaldeflete,'  and  Mold  as  '  Monte  Alto  (St.  Asaph).' 

Henry  Bradley. 

La    France    et    le    Grand    Schisme    d'Occident.     III-IV.     Par  Noel 
Valois.     (Paris:  Picard.     1901.) 

M.  Valois  is  to  be  cordially  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his 
arduous  task,  the  admirable  execution  of  which  was  universally  recognised 
on  the  appearance  in  1896  of  his  first  two  volumes,  '  crowned '  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  and  awarded  the  graiid  prix 
Gobert.  The  scope  and  merits  of  the  work  were  so  fully  dealt  with  then 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  do  more 
than  state  our  opinion  that  the  concluding  volumes  show,  if  possible,  a 
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greater  thoroughness  of  research  and  even  more  rigour  and  nicety  of 
historical  judgment.  M.  Valois's  mastery  of  his  almost  overwhelming 
and  widely  scattered  materials  is  remarkable.  He  is  a  student  of  sources 
and  his  footnotes  are  elaborate  in  the  extreme,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  perfectly  digested,  more  absolutely  lucid  in  exposition  than  the 
narrative  which  they  illustrate.  In  addition  to  the  vast  mass  of  printed 
documents  it  is  based  upon  the  author's  laborious  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  rich  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
have  been  systematically  worked,  and  it  is  not  altogether  creditable  to 
this  country  that  it  should  have  been  left  for  a  French  scholar  to  detect 
in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  an  important  series  of 
documents  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II  incorrectly  assigned  to  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  His  methodical  examination  of  all  the  relevant  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  French  archives  has  resulted  in  one  case  in  a  startling 
revision  of  hitherto  accepted  belief.  All  previous  historians  have 
accepted  the  official  statement  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
clergy  in  the  council  of  Paris  of  May  1398  were  cast  in  favour  of  that 
subtraction  of  obedience  from  Benedict  XIII  which  immediately  followed. 
But  an  actual  inspection  of  the  written  votes  which,  though  all  preserved, 
had  never  before  been  carefully  examined  reveals  a  minority  of  no  less 
than  two-fifths  against  immediate  rupture  with  the  pope  and  throws  a 
most  curious  light  upon  the  methods  by  which  the  government  of 
Charles  VI  obtained  what  was  given  out  to  be  the  almost  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  French  church  to  the  policy  they  had  determined  to  carry 
through.  This  is  only  one  instance,  though  a  very  striking  one,  of  the 
hundreds  of  points  in  which  M.  Valois's  researches  enable  him  to  correct 
and  supplement  his  predecessors.  He  does  injustice  to  Mr.  Wylie,  how- 
ever (iv.  60,  n.  3),  in  asserting  that  he  speaks  of  letters  sent  directly  by 
Charles  VI  and  Louis  of  Anjou  to  Henry  IV  urging  his  concurrence  in 
the  council  of  Pisa.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Wylie  says,  exactly  as 
M.  Valois  does,  that  the  archbishop  of  Milan  forwarded  to  Henry  copies 
of  letters  from  Charles  and  others  on  the  subject. 

In  reviewing  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  work  we  ventured  to  express 
an  opinion  that  M.  Valois  rather  underestimated  Charles  V's  responsibility 
for  the  original  formation  of  the  schism.  But  we  find  little  or  nothing 
to  criticise  in  his  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  French  government  in  the 
later  phases  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  division.  He  evidently  aims  at 
scrupulous  fairness  and  impartiality,  which  are,  for  instance,  well  illus- 
trated in  his  account  of  the  much-discussed  causes  which  led  the  emperor 
Sigismund  to  abandon  his  attempted  mediation  between  France  and 
England  in  1416,  and  conclude  the  treaty  of  Canterbury  with  Henry  V. 
We  must  leave  Dr.  Finke  to  deal  with  the  author's  claim  that  he  has  been 
able  mieux  etudier  et  micux  comprendre  le  role  des  Franqais  a  Constance 
than  the  German  scholar  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  the  great  council  which  closed  the  schism.  But  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  bestowing  upon  the  great  monograph  to  which  M.  Valois 
has  devoted  thirteen  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  labour  that  epithet  of 
magistral  which  he  gives  by  anticipation  to  Finke's  still  incomplete 
*  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance.'  James  Tait. 


I 
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Becherches  sur  les  Anciennes  Corporations  OuvrUres  et  Marchandes  cle  la 
Ville  cle  Bennes.     Par  A.  Rebillon.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1902.) 

The  archives  of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  of  the  parlement  clu 
Breiagne,  a>nd  of  the  town  of  Rennes  have  offered  ample  material  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  trade  and  labour  corporations  of  Rennes,  an  inquiry 
which  will  have  considerable  interest  for  English  students  of  the 
annals  of  the  working  classes,  as  likewise  for  students  of  the  mercantile 
corporations  of  the  old  regime.  For  the  middle  ages  the  collection  of 
archives  contributes  little,  but  a  mass  of  the  statute  books  of  old  trade 
corporations  and  of  their  accounts  and  registers  remains  to  give  evidence 
of  the  system  in  vogue  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate that  the  medieval  records  have  vanished  so  completely,  as  the 
question  whether  Rennes  or  Rheims  provided  England  with  the  largely 
imported  tela  de  Beyns  has  never  been  set  at  rest. 

The  constitution  of  Vannes,  1424,  issued  by  John  V  of  Brittany, 
marks  a  change  in  the  social  economy.  It  forbade  the  labourers  to  refuse 
work  and  fixed  their  wages.  In  1491  Charles  VIII,  on  his  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Brittany,  confirmed  the  whole  of  the  statutes  granted  to 
the  trades  of  Rennes,  and  a  policy  not  differing  in  any  way  from  the 
medieval  system  was  steadily  pursued  in  the  next  century.  Henry  Ill's 
edict  of  1581  marked  a  culminating  point,  for  it  required  all  artisans  and 
merchants  to  be  enrolled  in  sworn  corporations.  All  the  master  workmen 
of  all  the  towns  of  the  realm  where  there  were  no  unions  of  masters 
were  ordered  to  go  and  swear  before  a  judge,  who  was  to  group  them  in 
communities,  but  the  numerous  confirmations  show  that  the  act  could 
not  be  enforced.  The  next  considerable  change  was  the  introduction  of 
letters  patent  of  mastership,  a  means  to  fill  the  royal  exchequer,  counter- 
balanced by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  trade  communities  to  make  the 
mastership  harder  to  get.  During  service  as  a  compagnon  and  as  an 
apprentice  the  hope  of  the  mastership  was  doubtless  enough  to  keep  the 
journeymen  quiet,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  this  class  against  their 
masters.  M.  Rebillon  has  nothing  to  tell  of  those  combinations  which 
may  legitimately  be  regarded  as  the  origm  of  trades  unions.  In  1755 
a  curious  list  was  drawn  up  giving  the  names  of  the  trades  en  jurande^ 
and  of  the  metiers  lihres,  with  the  number  of  masters  in  each,  and  a 
brief  description  of  their  worldly  condition.  Of  the  twenty-four  close 
trade  corporations  nine  only  were  described  as  of  comfortable  fortune. 
Of  the  fifty-four  open  trades  the  sweet-makers  alone  are  described  as 
aises,  all  the  rest  as  poor  or  pinched.  In  all  likelihood  the  importance 
of  Rennes  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  use  of  the  co7nmunaut&  en 
jurande  as  a  means  of  religious  oppression  comes  out  clearly  at  Rennes. 
In  1782  a  bookseller  to  attain  mastership  had  to  furnish  a  baptismal 
certificate  signed  by  a  grand  vicaire,  a  certificate  of  catholicity  signed 
by  the  senechal,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  signed  by  the  procureur 
die  roi,  as  well  as  the  usual  trade  evidences.  But  the  list  of  chefs- 
d'ceuvre  required  of  a  pastrycook  who  aspired  to  mastership  in  1574 
makes  the  mouth  water  and  may  incline  the  protestant  reader  to  think 
well  of  the  good  old  times*  Mary  Batbson. 
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Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII 
preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  else- 
where in  England.  Arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gairdnee, 
C.B.  LL.D.,  and  R.  H.  Bbodie.  Vol.  XVIII.  1,  2.  (London  : 
H,M.  Stationery  Office.     1901,  1902.) 

Dr.  Gairdner's  great  calendar  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  and  is 
steadily  nearing  its  final  term.  Three  volumes  more  will,  we  imagine, 
complete  the  work,  as  there  will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  including  in 
the  1546  volume  the  twenty-seven  days  during  which  Henry  reigned  in 
1547.  If  Dr.  Gairdner  succeeds  in  finishing  the  reign  he  will  be  able  to 
look  back  on  some  fifty  years  spent  on  this  monumental  task — truly  a 
legitimate  source  of  gratification.  The  present  volume,  which  consists  of 
two  parts  and  covers  the  year  1543,  maintains  the  high  standard  set  by 
its  immediate  predecessors,  but,  like  them,  it  contains  no  startling  revela- 
tion of  Henry  VIII's  policy,  and,  with  one  exception,  no  new  documents 
of  any  great  interest.  Relations  with  Scotland  occupied  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  English  government,  and  fill  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  the  space  in  these  volumes  ;  but  the  correspondence  to  which  they 
gave  rise  has  almost  all  been  already  published,  and  so  have  Chapuys's 
despatches  to  Charles  V  and  the  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Spanish 
calendar  seems,  however,  to  have  stopped  in  1544  with  a  hint  that  it  is  to 
be  continued  on  a  new  plan  ;  possibly  it  has  struck  Sir  H.  Maxwell-Lyte 
that  it  was  false  economy  to  provide  the  public  with  two  versions  of  those 
documents,  and  the  '  new  plan '  means  that  henceforth  the  Spanish 
despatches  will  be  printed  only  in  Dr.  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers. 
We  hope  that  is  the  case,  for  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
Letters  and  Papers  through  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  bulk  of  the  hitherto  unprinted  matter  consists,  as  usual,  of  the 
grants  from  the  patent  rolls  ;  further  valuable  information  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  extracted  from  the  close  rolls,  but  it  is  too  lii-te  now  to 
do  more  than  express  regret  that  they  were  not  considered  as  coming 
within  Dr.  Gairdner's  purview.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Gairdner  seems 
inclined  to  amplify  his  summaries  of  such  acts  of  parliament  as  are  not 
on  the  parliament  roll  and  are  not  printed  in  the  statutes  at  large ;  a 
complete  edition  of  such  acts  of  parliament  would  be  a  real  boon  to 
students.  In  passing  we  may  note  the  statute  mentioned  in  this  volume 
for  extending  parliamentary  representation  to  Cheshire,  the  last,  we 
believe,  of  the  important  extensions  of  the  parliamentary  system  for  which 
Henry  VIII  was  responsible  ;  but  these  papers  give  no  hint  of  the  reasons 
why  another  century  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation was  granted  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  But  the  most 
important  document  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume  is  the  MS. 
128  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  which  was 
published  in  Strype's  Cranmer^  Dr.  Gairdner  entitles  his  abstract 
Cranmer  and  the  Heretics  of  Kent,  but  the  nature  of  its  contents  would 
be  better  indicated  if  it  were  styled  '  Cranmer  and  the  Plot  of  the 
Prebendaries,'  for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  examinations  and 
depositions  of  the  prebendaries  and  others  who  were  concerned  in  that 
notorious  attack  on  the  archbishop.  The  abstract  occupies  seventy-eight 
closely  printed  pages,  and  by  its  help  we  are  enabled  for  the  first  time  to 
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form  a  fairly  accurate  notion  of  what  the  plot  was  and  who  were  the  chief 
instigators.  Gardiner's  alleged  complicity  seems  fairly  well  established, 
but  the  infamous  Dr.  London  was  more  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Another 
accomplice,  whose  part  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  was  Sir  John 
Baker,  M.P.  for  Kent  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  hoped 
by  the  aid  of  the  reactionary  party  to  oust  Audley  from  the  lord 
chancellorship  and  step  into  his  shoes.  It  is  curious  that,  in  spite 
of  Baker's  reactionary  attitude,  the  Council  should  in  1547  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  force  him  on  the  electors  of  Kent,  and  then  have  procured 
his  election  as  speaker  in  Edward  VI's  first  parliament. 

Dr.  Gairdner's  prefaces  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  survey  of 
Henry  VIII's  Scottish  policy  during  1543,  which  Dr.  Gairdner  perhaps 
naturally  regards  with  dislike.  We  think,  however,  that  his  antipathy 
carries  him  too  far  when  he  writes  (pt.  ii.  p.  xxii) — 

Beton  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  taken  a  perfectly  sober  view  of  the 
case.  They  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Scots  nobility,  but  had  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  council,  and  the  treaties  had  been  passed  without  them. 
They  bore  no  ill-will  to  England,  and  if  they  found  'what  was  done  really  valid 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Sadler's  opinion  that  Beton  '  did  dissemble  to  win  time,  to  see  if  the 
aid  would  arrive  which  they  looked  for  from  France,'  and  that  he  *  minded 
nothing  but  the  rupture '  of  the  treaties,  seems  to  us  much  nearer  the 
truth.  Whether  they  were  valid  or  not,  Beton  and  the  French  party 
were  determined  to  repudiate  treaties  which  went  far  to  unite  Scotland 
with  her  ancient  and  schismatic  enemy.  The  aid  from  France  did  come, 
the  treaties  were  repudiated,  and  Beton  persuaded  the  Scots  government 
to  renew  its  alliance  with  France  and  to  entertain  French  marriage  pro- 
posals. With  that  determination  began  the  tragedy  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1633-1647.    Edited  by  R.  P.  Mahaffy, 
B.A.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1901.) 

So  far  as  editing  is  concerned  the  present  volume  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor.  Not  only  are  there  fewer  clerical  blunders,  such 
as  are  almost  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  complain  of,  but  also,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  documents  themselves  have  been  better 
digested  and  subjected  to  more  careful  revision  than  we  were  led  to  suppose 
had  been  the  case  in  the  previous  volume.  Still  there  are  one  or  two 
points  where  improvement  seems  possible,  and  to  which  Mr.  Mahaffy,  if 
there  is,  as  we  hope  and  suppose,  more  work  to  be  done  by  him  in  the 
Record  Office,  may  like  to  have  his  attention  called.  In  the  first  place  the 
practice  of  entering  individuals  under  their  titles  without  any  reference  to 
their  family  names — as,  e.g.,  Armagh,  archbishop  of ;  Athenry,  lord  ; 
Cork,  Richard,  earl  of;  Denbigh,  Basil,  earl  of,  &c.— is  one  which  in 
the  interest  alike  of  hard-pressed  student  and  occasional  inquirer  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Who  the  '  Sir  Morgan  Conaught '  mentioned  on  p.  534 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  the  '  Baron  Quirshe  of  Glenimulloon,'  on  p.  18, 
and  the  '  Dermund  O'Malune,  baron  of  Gleanmalune  and  Queechy,'  p.  60, 
being  evidently  the  same  person,  seems  capable  of  explanation.  Appa- 
rently—though Mr.  Mahaffy   somewhat   perplexes  matters  by  printing 
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*  O'Mahune '  in  the  index,  p.  824 — the  person  intended  was  Sir  Dermot 
O'Malowne,  Mullowne,  or  Malone  (O'Maoileoin),  created  baron  of  Glen 
O'Malone,  in  county  Clare,  on  23  Sept.  1622.  {B.  and  P.  Cal.  v.  392, 
and  cf.  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  283,  where  he  is  called  '  lord  of  Glean 
Molune  and  Cuerchy').  The  latter  title,  'Cuerchy,'  or,  as  Mr.  Mahaffy  has 
it,  '  Quirshe  '  and  *  Queechy,'  is  rather  puzzling.  Are  they  merely,  along 
with  *  Cuinche,'  '  Quinchey,'  *  Quinhy,'  *  Quinhe  '  (cf.  Dwyer,  Diocese  of 
Killaloe,  p.  483)  variants  of  the  modern  Quin  ?  We  might  naturally  have 
expected  and  should  certainly  have  been  thankful  for  an  editorial  note  on 
the  subject.  Why  does  Mr.  Mahaffy  offer  *  Kilmore '  or  *  Valentia  '  as  a 
modern  alternative  of  *  Killmarr  '  Eiver  (pp.  54,  68,  112,  &c.)  ?  '  Kilmore  ' 
is  certainly  wrong,  and  *  river  of  Valentia '  does  not,  we  believe,  exist. 
The  modern  equivalent  is  Kenmare  River.  If  Mr.  Mahaffy  will  look  at 
any  of  the  older  maps  of  Ireland — those,  e.g.,  prefixed  to  the  volume  of 
printed  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII's  reign — he  will  find  the  name  written 
fl.  Mayre,  Subsequently  this  became  'Kilmare,'  and  is  so  printed  in 
Moll's  map  as  late  as  1714.  In  Beaufort's  map, -1792,  the  name  has 
become   *  Kenmare,*     the     change     being    Mayre — Kilmare — Kenmare. 

*  Slutneales '  Mr.  Mahaffy  will  find,  on  referring  to  Reeve's  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  County  Dow7i,  explained  as  Slaighte  O'Neill's  country, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh,  in 
county  Down.  For  *  Evough,' p.  131,  Mr.  Mahaffy  offers  an  alternative 
reading,  *  Iverk.'  We  would  suggest  *  Idough,'  roughly  corresponding  to 
the  barony  of  Fassadinin.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mistake  '  Croaghs,' 
explained  in  the  index  as  *  cries,'  has  arisen,  but  there  is  something  unin- 
telligibly mysterious  in  the  following  extract  from  p.  129 :  '  Has  left 
Crusca  and  five  books  more  with  three  lions  in  a  box  at  Tallis'  house,  to 
go  to  England.'  Dublin,  we  know,  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  breed- 
ing lions,  but  we  never  heard  they  were  fed  on  books.  The  name  of  the 
mayor  of  Waterford  given  in  the  text,  p.  399,  as  Luke  '  Whitwhite  ' 
and  in  the  index  as  Luke  *  Whitmore '  requires  revision.  Mr.  Mahaffy's 
notes  of  interrogation  are  sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  Why, 
for  example,  does  he  on  p.  391  query  Daniel  O'Neale  ?  The  facts 
mentioned  in  the  document  are  quite  correct.  'Eddenduffy  Cariel,'  p.  417, 
which  Mr.  Mahaffy  queries,  is  no  doubt  another  form  of  Edendufcarrick 
(Shane's  Castle). 

Of  the  documents  here  calendared  few  possess  any  very  great  value 
for  the  historian.  Mr.  Mahaffy,  though  perhaps  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  his  material,  has  executed  his  task  of  preface-writing 
in  a  wholly  satisfactory  fashion.  His  remarks  (p.  xxxii)  on  the  burning 
question  of  Strafford's  administration  are  most  happily  to  the  point,  and 
the  explanation  he  offers  of  the  much-censured  '  slackness  '  of  the  lords 
justices,  Parsons  and  Borlase,  in  preparing  to  meet  the  rebellion  does 
away  with  a  good  many  spiteful  conjectures  on  that  subject.  No  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Mahaffy  suggests  (p.  xl),  the  act  of  adventurers  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  gentry  of  the  pale ;  but  in  estimating  the 
causes  that  led  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  northern  rebels  we 
must  not  forget  that  their  grievances,  civil  even  more  than  religious,  were 
of  long  standing,  and  that  when  they  reluctantly  took  up  arms  they  did  so 
honestly  on  behalf  of  the  crown.     Had  Ormonde  been  a  man  of  real  in- 
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sight  and  ability,  things  might  have  turned  out  otherwise  than  they  did. 
But  he  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  and  frittered  away  his  strength 
in  trying  to  reconcile  his  position  as  a  protestant  and  representative 
of  the  English  interest  in  Ireland  with  his  duty  as  an  Irishman. 
As  for  poor  Clanricarde,  whom  for  some  reason  or  other  Mr. 
Mahaffy  styles  the  'great  earl'  (p.  xlviii),  he  was  little  better  than  a 
nonentity  and  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  *  great '  than  Preston  or  any 
other  of  the  confederate  leaders.  The  fact  is  that  between  Strafford's 
disappearance  and  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  Ireland  could  boast  the 
presence  of  no  really  great  man.  Perhaps  of  all  those  who  felt  the  weight 
of  Strafford's  hand  the  London  planters  had  the  least  reason  to  complain. 
Whether  it  was  politic  to  confiscate  their  estates  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  their  notorious  neglect  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
plantation  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  undertaking  and  as  such 
merited  the  severest  punishment.  Mr.  Mahaffy  offers  what  excuse  he  can 
for  them  and  is  very  severe  on  Strafford  for  ruining  '  the  bold  constructive 
work  of  Lord  Chichester  ; '  but  his  views  on  the  subject  are  evidently  hazy, 
and  it  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  document  printed  on  p.  202  and 
Mr.  Mahaffy's  remarks  based  thereon  (p.  xxii),  that  the  London  companies 
never  possessed  any  interest  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and 
moreover  in  this  connexion  that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  '  Scotch  low- 
landers  '  in  these  two  counties  (p.  xviii).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Mr.  Mahaffy  can  write  of  the  rising  of  1641  with  the  restraint 
and  judicial  equanimity  proper  to  an  historian  and  editor  of  state  papers. 
It  is  true,  as  he  points  out,  that  the  references  here  to  the  matter  are 
scanty,  and  there  is  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Temple,  couched  in  his  usual 
strain,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  '  such  notices  as  there  are  confirm 
the  view  that  the  rising  was  regulated  by  the  military  practice  of  the 
time.'  For  the  general  course  of  the  war  the  historian,  as  we  have 
hinted,  must  go  elsewhere,  and  we  can  only  sigh  when  we  think  of  the 
vast  y/ealth  of  material  contained  in  the  Carte  papers,  which  for  want 
of  a  published  calendar  is  practically  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  student; 
The  following  passage,  however,  from  a  letter  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  to 
Ormonde,  pp.  669-70,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  Sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
the  brother  of  Michael,  which  we  have  not  seen  before,  deserves  to  be 
quoted  :  *  Colonel  Jones  I  shall  not  release,  because  he  has  been  cruel 
in  killing  women  and  children,  breaking  of  quarters,  and  other  tyrannical 
acts  in  time  of  cessation  and  otherwise.  He  deserves  another  fate  than 
liberty.'  B.  Dunlop. 

CromwelVs  Army.  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate ;  being  the  Ford  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1900-1.  By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A. 
(London:  Methuen.     1902.) 

This  very  useful  book  is  another  of  those  monographs  on  the  history  of 
the  Civil  Wars  which  Mr.  Firth  has  made  pecuHarly  his  own,  with  a 
minute  knowledge  of  details  such  as  hardly  any  other  student  of  that  age 
could  supply.  It  is  not  a  history  of  events  or  a  biography  of  persons,  but 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  an  organisation.     Mr.  Firth's  knowledge  of 
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Cromwell's  army  is  at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Brodrick's  knowledge  of  the 
British  army  ;  one  almost  imagines  that  Wellington  hardly  knew  his 
Peninsular  army  more  intimately.  Such  a  study  enables  us  to  understand 
and  judge  the  various  elements  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  with  a  far  closer  focus  of  sight. 

'  The  history  of  the  Civil  War,'  says  Mr.  Firth,  '  is  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  an  efficient  army  out  of  a  chaos.'  And  his  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  giving  a  picture  of  the  'military  impotence  '  of  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  worse  scene  of  corruption,  con- 
fusion, and  unfitness  was  hardly  painted  by  the  creator  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  and  his  ragged  company.  The  second  chapter  shows  us  the  efforts 
of  both  sides  '  to  improvise  an  army  out  of  masses  of  untrained  men ' — 
the  usual  opening  to  civil  wars,  and  indeed  to  some  other  wars.  In  the 
third  chapter  we  reach  the  New  Model,  the  first  organised  regular  army, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  all  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  finally 
absorbed  them  all.  From  1651  to  1660  the  ranks  were  filled  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  entire  organisation  of  the  New  Model  army  is  worked 
out  in  all  its  details.  The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  divisions, 
equipment,  drill,  and  proportions  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  and  of  artillery ; 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  war  from  continental  and  mainly 
Swedish  types  is  traced  step  by  step. 

The  next  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  system  of  sieges,  in  which 
branch  of  the  art  of  war  the  British  engineers  began  with  ignorance  as 
natural  as  it  was  profound.  But  the  rapid  improvement  in  organisation 
and  in  artillery  gradually  raised  them  up  more  nearly  to  the  continental 
standard.  The  chapter  on  the  pay  of  the  army  is  particularly  interesting, 
for  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  ordinary  histories,  and  its  somewhat 
startling  liberality  throws  no  small  light  on  the  whole  situation.  The 
colonel  of  foot  until  1660  received  the  equivalent  of  1,200^.  a  year;  the 
colonel  of  horse,  the  equivalent  (it  might  be)  of  2,000Z.  But  the  pay 
was  not  always  paid,  and  for  the  private  soldiers  of  the  infantry  was 
very  often  in  arrear.  The  commissariat,  the  clothing,  equipment,  and 
mounting  of  the  army  occupy  two  chapters,  no  less  precise  and  complete. 
It  is  sad  to  read  that  the  remount  problem  is  centuries  old,  and  to  learn 
that  a  certain  commissary-general  had  bought  remount  horses  '  many 
which  were  poor,  lame,  and  foundered,  some  not  worth  six  pounds,  some 
not  worth  five  pounds.' 

The  chapter  (xi.)  on  provision  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  for  old 
soldiers  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive,  for  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  historians  have  forborne  to  touch.  We  now  know  how  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  military  organisation  this  has  proved  to  be  ;  and  it  is 
singularly  suggestive  to  be  able  to  trace  the  first  germs  of  organised  efforts 
to  deal  with  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  and  to  provide  a  living  or  homes  for 
discharged  veterans.  Having  exhausted  the  material  conditions  of  the 
armies  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Firth  turns  in  three  closing  chapters  to  the 
moral  elements  which  inspired  and  controlled  them.  The  first  is  on 
discipline,  and  gives  us  a  stirring  picture  of  the  energy  which  Cromwell  and 
his  best  officers  threw  into  their  task — an  energy  which  converted  a  rabble 
pf  banditti  into  the  most  self -restrained  soldiery  our  country  has  ever  seen. 
Of  religion  in  the  array  and  of  politics  in  the  army,  which  fill  the  two 
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concluding  chapters,  our  historians  have  treated  with  more  or  less  fulness. 
But  the  accumulation  of  specific  instances  and  the  speeches,  testimonies, 
and  passages  which  Mr.  Firth  quotes  give  us  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
inner  psychology  of  the  Ironside  campaigns. 

The  volume  (which  runs  to  444  pages)  closes  with  an  appendix  of  con- 
temporary documents  on  drill,  the  use  of  the  pike,  of  the  firelock  and 
musket,  the  duty  of  officers  in  a  cavalry  charge,  the  kinds  of  guns, 
quartering  of  soldiers,  the  articles  of  war,  and  regimental  courts- martial. 
The  entire  book  is  redolent  of  Mr.  Firth's  curious  and  famiUar  knowledge 
of  the  machinery  and  personnel  of  the  Cromwellian  army  ;  and,  needless 
to  say,  it  is  executed  with  all  Mr.  Firth's  thoroughness  of  scholarship. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


A  Supplement  to  Burnet's  *  History  of  my  oion  Time.'     Edited  by  H.  C. 
FoxcROFT.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

Miss  Foxcroft  has  undertaken  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,  and  the  limits  prescribed  to  her  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  press  did  not  render  her  work  more  pleasant  or  more  easily 
accomplished.  Students  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  unpublished  material  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  Library,  connected  with  the  life  and  writings  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
These  manuscripts  fall  into  three  main  classes.  There  are  fragments  of 
the  original  memoirs,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  History  of  my  own 
Time  ;  there  is  an  autobiography  from  1643  to  1710,  and  there  are 
meditations  and  private  letters  to  Admiral  Herbert.  The  editor's 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  sources  of 
information,  on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  which  her  introduction 
throws  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  light.  Only  in  certain  places  does 
this  memoir  materially  differ  from  the  published  history,  and  Miss  Foxcroft 
has  printed  such  passages  in  full.  Minor  discrepancies  are  indicated  in 
notes,  and  merely  literary  variations  are,  by  the  desire  of  the  delegates, 
entirely  ignored.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  definite  opinion  on 
the  real  value  of  the  present  work,  for  no  one  can  tell  when  some 
apparently  trifling  alteration  may  not  be  found  to  possess  great  import- 
ance for  some  special  purpose  ;  but  if  such  opportunities  are  missed  it 
will  be  through  no  fault  of  the  editor,  whose  work,  in  this  somewhat 
tedious  portion  of  her  task,  is  invariably  exact  and  scholarly.  Even  the 
variations  which  she  has  given  us  verbatim  and  in  large  type  rather 
constitute  additional  material  for  the  student  than  add,  of  themselves, 
anything  of  first-rate  interest  to  our  knowledge  of  the  times.  The  most 
important  of  them  occurs  in  one  of  the  autobiographical'  passages  which 
were  deleted  when  the  memoirs  were  transformed  into  a  more  strictly 
historical  work.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  force  of  loyal  sentiment  which 
accompanied  the  Restoration  that,  twenty  years  after  that  event,  Burnet 
could  express  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Jt  is  true  that 
(as  Miss  Foxcroft  points  out  in  a  note)  this  belief  was  based  not  on  the 
theory  of  divine  right  but  upon  a  political  opportunism.  *  If  such  a 
number  of  people  as  find  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment may  lawfully  do  it,  then  all  governments  are  left  to  an  eternal 
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danger,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  govern  so  but  very  many  will  be  dis- 
satisfied ;  and  these  will  think  the  ends  of  government  are  broken  by 
every  ill  administration.'  These  words  refer  to  the  events  of  the  year 
1662,  but  they  were  not  written  before  1683,  and  Miss  Foxcroft  assures 
us  that  '  as  late  as  1686  Burnet  expressed  the  strongest  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance.'  Apart  from  the  personal  interest  involved, 
the  fact  is  significant  of  the  state  of  English  opinion,  for  Burnet  was  as 
likely  as  most  men  to  have  changed  his  views  between  1660  and  1680. 
Beyond  the  region  of  purely  English  history  the  new  material  is  of 
higher  value.  There  are  many  references  to  Scots  affairs  which  explain 
difficulties,  and  the  insight  given  by  Burnet  into  the  conduct  of  Scottish 
policy  under  William  III  is  the  subject  of  a  fresh  and  suggestive 
editorial  note.  There  is  much  in  the  book  for  the  student  of  Scottish 
history. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  English  history  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  its  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  Bishop  Burnet.  The  personal  details  given  in  the 
memoirs  and  excluded  from  the  history,  the  autobiography  itself,  and 
the  private  meditations  go  far  to  modify  the  most  severe  view  of  his 
character,  if  they  also  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  more  eulogistic 
accounts  of  his  life.  Burnet  was  certainly  no  hero  ;  it  is  difficult  to  find 
in  him  any  attribute  of  a  great  man.  But  he  was  neither  a  time-server 
nor  a  hypocrite.  His  conscience  belonged  to  a  type  which  the  historian 
and  the  psychologist  cannot  refuse  to  recognise.  The  personal  equation 
was  never  eliminated,  and  it  unconsciously  affected  the  result  of  his 
speculations.  He  knew  he  was  inconsistent,  but  he  could  justify  his 
inconsistency.  His  character  is  fully  revealed  in  these  pages.  He 
possessed  the  garrulity  of  a  vain  man,  and  his  vanity  placed  him  in 
awkward  and  undignified  positions,  from  which  he  did  not  always 
extricate  himself  with  credit.  But  he  possessed  a  real  sense  of  duty  and 
a  real  religious  feeling,  and  he  tried,  much  more  than  is  generally 
believed,  to  do  justice  to  his  opponents.  The  pictures  of  his  domestic 
life  are  very  pleasant,  and  they  indicate  graces  of  character  which  the 
stress  of  politics  failed  to  reveal.  No  writer  who  tells  of  events  quontm 
magna  pars  fui  has  been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  as  is  here  applied 
to  Bishop  Burnet.  Every  secret  thought  and  motive  have  been  brought 
into  judgment,  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  is  he  acquitted  or  condemned. 
On  the  whole  he  comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal.  If  we  do  not  rate  his 
intellectual  powers  higher  we  are  at  all  events  enabled  to  respect  and 
like  him  more.  From  Miss  Foxcroft  he  has  received  justice,  tempered 
with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  difficulties.  She  holds  no  brief 
for  him,  but  she  treats  him  with  remarkable  fairness  and  impartiality. 
Her  whole  work  as  editor  has  been  accomplished  not  only  with  patient 
care  and  accuracy,  but  with  an  insight  and  a  sense  of  proportion  which 
combine  with  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  to  make  the  edition 
worthy  of  its  purpose.  Robert  S.  Rait. 
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Der  grosse  Kurfilrst  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandmhurg,     Von  Martin 
Philippson.     II.  1660-1679.     (Berlin:  Cronach.     1902.) 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  M.  Philippson's  'Life  of  the  Great 
Elector '  reaches  the  very  heart  of  the  subject.  To  say,  however,  that 
the  distinguished  author  treats  it  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  himself 
would  be  to  ignore  a  sensitiveness  on  behalf  of  a  great  reputation  which 
is  quite  compatible  with  a  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  We  may  leave 
out  of  account  the  superscriptions  of  the  two  books  into  which  the 
present  volume  is  divided,  since  it  must  in  candour  be  confessed  that  no 
period  of  Frederick  William's  political  activity  admits  very  readily  of 
being  summarised  in  such  monumental  phraseology.  *  Brandenburg 
as  defender  of '  Germanism,  or  of  whatever  may  be  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  deiitsches  Wesen,  has  to  include  the  so-called  treaty  of  Berlin 
of  December  1667,  by  which  in  return  for  a  promise,  at  the  most  of 
temporary  value,  as  to  his  attitude  towards  the  Polish  succession, 
Lewis  XIV  secured  the  neutrality  of  Brandenburg  in  the  War  of 
Devolution,  whose  significance,  as  his  confidential  communication  to 
Waldeck  a  few  months  earlier  shows,  Frederick  William  had  been  so 
prompt  to  perceive.  '  The  heroic  time '  {die  Heldenzeit)  has  to  extend 
back  from  the  splendid  march  from  Main  to  Havel,  the  brilliant  though 
incomplete  victory  of  Fehrbellin,  the  conquest  of  Pomerania,  and  the 
equally  memorable  expulsion  of  the  Swedish  invaders  from  East  Prussia 
in  midwinter  (January  and  February  1679)  to  the  inglorious  proceedings 
of  1672  and  1674,  the  humiliating  compacts  of  St.  Germains  and 
Vossem,  and  the  retreat  on  the  Rhine  after  the  lost  battle  of  Tiirkheim. 

But  in  his  narrative  of  the  successive  events  and  transactions  which 
make  up  the  changeful  history  of  this  the  most  important  part  of  the 
great  elector's  career  Professor  Philippson's  determination  to  do  honour 
to  the  force  of  facts  makes  him  a  trustworthy  guide.  Here  and  there, 
to  be  sure,  he  seems  rather  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  political 
importance  of  the  central  figure  of  his  story.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg's court  at  Cleves  in  1657  and  1658  is  described  as  the  centre  of 
European  politics,  and  in  his,  to  say  the  least  very  intermittent,  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  combination  against  the  predominance  of  France  he  is 
represented  as  a  kind  of  earlier  William  of  Orange.  But  none  of  his 
shif tings  and  tackings  are  suppressed,  if  some  are  in  a  fashion  ex- 
tenuated, by  his  biographer  ;  and  while  he  insists  upon  the  service  which 
Frederick  William's  action  in  1672— however  incomplete  in  itself— 
rendered  to  the  United  Provinces  he  unhesitatingly  condemns  the  cardinal 
error  of  the  great  elector's  policy  in  refusing,  when  he  had  earned  that  title 
by  his  military  successes  in  1678,  to  furnish  effective  assistance  to  the 
United  Provinces  in  return  for  their  subsidies.  The  Dutch,  says  his 
biographer,  would  not  so  utterly  have  sacrificed  his  interests  at  Nimeguen 
had  he  not  thus  relieved  them  of  the  slightest  obHgation  towards  him. 
His  calculation  on  the  goodwill  of  France  proved  as  futile  as  it  was  base- 
less. Lewis  XIV  refused  to  lift  a  finger  in  favour  of  the  cession  of 
Pomerania  by  the  ally  to  whom  he  held  himself  bound  in  honour,  and 
whose  losses  had  in  truth  been  incurred  on  his  account.  With  regard  to 
the  earlier  years  treated  of  in  this  volume,  the  author's  explanation  of 
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Frederick  William's  almost  unparalleled  changeableness  may  be  allowed 
as  the  correct  one.  The  greatness  of  his  designs  outran  the  measure 
of  his  pecuniary  and  hence  of  his  military  resources.  Indeed,  early  in 
1674  he  unequivocally  stated  to  his  privy  councillors  that  without  subsidies 
he  would  be  ruined  ;  and  this,  it  is  quite  obvious,  was  a  chief  reason  for 
his  inclining  again  at  this  time  to  a  Dutch  alliance.  But  when,  at  the 
head  of  the  army  which  he  had  preserved  through  two  campaigns,  he  had 
at  last  vindicated  his  claim  to  count  for  something  in  the  counsels  of 
Europe,  the  time  had  surely  come  for  him  to  give  the  lie  to  the  con- 
temptuous judgment  of  Lisola :  *  From  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  I 
neither  expect  anything  good  nor  fear  anything  evil,  since  I  know  that 
his  mind  is  set  upon  nothing  except  fishing  in  troubled  waters.' 

The  relations  of  Frederick  William  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  its 
counsellors  would  require  a  closer  examination  than  can  be  attempted  on 
the   present  occasion.     In   the  opinion   of  Professor  Philippson   (who 
renders  full  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  Lisola's  negotiations  in  1663  for  an 
intimate  alliance,  soon  deprived  of  its  primary  purpose  by  the  Turkish 
-peace  of  the  following  year)  the  animus  prevailing  at  Vienna  against  the 
young  protestant  power  vitiated  these  relations  from  first  to  last ;  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  they  were  throughout  uncomfortably  pervaded  by  the 
Jagerndorf  claim.    It  is  quite  true  that,  speaking  comparatively,  Frederick 
William  entertained  sentiments  of  loyalty  towards  the  imperial  house, 
partly  accounted  for  by  a  remembrance  of  the  relations  between  it  and 
his  own  in  his  father's  time  ;  and  there  is  an  undeniable  contrast  between 
his  policy  in  this  respect  and  that,  say,  of  Ferdinand  Maria  of  Bavaria. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  has  been  conclusively 
shown  by  M.  Doeberl  in  his  recent  valuable  work  on  Bavarian  and  Aus- 
trian relations,  more  especially  during  the  rule  of  the  elector  just  men- 
tioned, the  policy  of  Bavaria,  which  is  so  easily  treated  as  treacherous 
and  *  weak,'  was,  at  least  primarily,  due  to  motives  of  self-preservation 
rather  than  of  self-aggrandisement.    Professor  Philippson  treats  the  secret 
partition  treaty  between  Leopold  I  and  Lewis  XIV  of  January  1668  as 
partly  intended  to  secure  the  alliance  of  France  against  the  *  heretical 
Triple  Alliance  ; '  and  he  connects  this  compact  directly  with  the  agree- 
ment between   the   same   powers   in  November  1671,  that   seemed  to 
complete  the  isolation  of  the  United  Provinces  in  face  of  the  terrible 
danger  which,  as  was  already  well  known,  threatened  them  from  France. 
The  resolution  of  Frederick  William  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  for  a 
separate  peace  with  France,  which  ended  with  the  compacts  of  1673 — the 
nadir  of  his  appearances  in  European  politics — is  partly  at  least  explained 
by  the  expressions  of  dislike  called  forth  at  Vienna  in  the  previous  year  for 
his  forward  action ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  emperor  proved  staunch, 
after  the  elector  had  given  way.  Finally,  the  unlucky  ending  of  the  Alsatian 
campaign  of  1674  is  here  held  to  be  explicable  by  something  more  than 
the  incompetence  of  the  imperial  commander-in-chief,  Bournonville,  or  his 
personal  jealousy  against  the  Brandenburg  elector  and  his  troops — in  other 
words,  by  instructions  from  Vienna ;  but  the  evidence  on  this  head  seems 
hardly  clear  or  convincing. 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  which  deal  with  Polish  affairs  are  of 
great  interest  and  supply  a  very  important  clue  to  much  of  Frederick 
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William's  action.  Though  his  foreign  policy  and  its  consequences  form 
the  mam  subject  of  the  present  section  of  Professor  Philippson's  valuable 
work,  he  has  found  room  for  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  elector's  deahngs 
with  the  civic  liberties  of  Magdeburg— which,  effectively  repressed  by  him 
were  analogous  to  those  which  he  allowed  to  be  taken  away  in  the  case 
of  Erfurt,  but  which  he  prevented  the  Swedes  from  crushing  in  the  case 
of  Bremen-andfor  two  others  dealing  with  his  conflicts  with  the  estates  of 
Prussia  and  of  Brandenburg  respectively.  In  both  instances  this  strong- 
willed  prince,  who,  as  is  shown  by  his  proceedings  against  the  Kalcksteins, 
Roths,  and  Strauch,  shrank  from  nothing  in  the  pursuance  of  his  mo- 
narchical ends,  completely  asserted  himself  as  master.  The  struggle  in 
Prussia  was  complicated  by  rehgious  intolerance  on  the  part  of  his 
adversaries  ;  but  the  real  contention  in  both  duchy  and  mark  was  that  of 
an  absolutism  prepared  to  hold  sway  for  the  advantage  of  the  state 
against  interests  accustomed  to  subordinate  it  to  their  own.  At  the  right 
moment  his  military  prowess  taught  the  East  Prussians  to  fear  his 
strength  more  than  their  western  neighbours  loved  the  weakness  of  their 
Polish  suzerain ;  and  in  Brandenburg  he,  in  the  crucial  matter  of  the 
excise,  skilfully  pitted  the  interests  of  the  towns  against  those  of  the  open 
country. 

As  is  usual  with  the  author,  his  narrative  of  the  compHcated  trans- 
actions with  which  this  volume  has  to  deal  is  arranged  with  remarkable 
lucidity,  and  the  style  of  his  narrative  is  fluent  and  agreeable.  It  is  not, 
however,  easy  10  reconcile  oneself  to  Konig  Sonne  as  the  equivalent  of 
le  Boi  Soleil.  King  Charles  II,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  widower  in  1666  ; 
and  the  name  of  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague  is  misprinted  as 
'  Drowning.'  A.  W.  Ward. 


L' Alliance  Franco -Hollandaise  contre  I' Angleterre^  1735-1788.     Par 
P.  CoQUELLE.     (Paris  :  Plon,  1902.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  not  happily  chosen.  Far  from  covering  half  a 
century,  the  Franco-Dutch  alliance  was  not  brought  about  till  1785  and 
was  practically  superseded  three  years  afterwards.  The  author  speaks  of 
it  as  the  fruit  of  fifty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  French  diplomacy,  but 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  American  war  of  independence.  The  insurgent 
provinces  included  colonies  of  which  England  had  robbed  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch  regarded  the  struggle  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that 
they  have  lately  shown  in  the  case  of  South  Africa.  They  were  eager,  at 
all  events,  to  assist  the  insurgents  by  driving  a  brisk  trade  with  them. 
Relations  became  more  and  more  strained  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  until  at  the  end  of  1780  there  was  open  rupture, 
followed  a  few  months  afterwards  by  the  hard-fought  naval  action  off  the 
Dogger  Bank. 

Of  the  two  political  parties  in  Holland,  the  Stadtholder's  party  had 
always  looked  to  England  for  support,  while  the  Republican  party  looked 
to  France.  The  bitterness  against  England  which  was  roused  by  the 
war  and  by  the  terms  of  peace  in  1783  weakened  the  Stadtholder's  position, 
while  his  feeble  character  and  his  mismanagement  of  affairs  made  him 
still  more  unpopular.     The  republicans  saw  their  opportunity,  and  hoped 
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with  the  help  of  France  to  finish  with  him.  So  came  about  the  alliance, 
which  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  French  diplomacy,  but  was  rather  the 
outcome  of  the  temporary  ascendency  of  a  narrowminded  and  shortsighted 
party.  The  alliance  proved  a  disappointment  to  both  sides.  The  republicans, 
or  self-styled  '  patriots,'  proceeded  to  deprive  the  Stadtholder  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  to  raise  fresh  forces  of  their  own,  and  to  import  a 
French  general  to  organise  them.  But  divisions  soon  appeared  in  the 
republican  ranks.  The  Stadtholder's  party  began  to  gain  ground,  largely 
owing  to  the  energy  and  adroitness  of  the  British  minister  Harris,  after- 
wards Lord  Malmesbury.  In  June  1787  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who 
had  more  spirit  than  her  husband,  was  arrested  by  the  republican 
authorities  while  on  her  way  to  the  Hague  to  rally  her  partisans.  Her 
brother,  Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia,  demanded  reparation,  and  he 
had  England  at  his  back.  France,  drifting  fast  towards  her  revolution, 
was  in  no  state  for  war.  As  Harris  put  it,  '  her  ultimate  end  was  not  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  Holland,  but  to  fight  in  concert  with  Holland 
against  England.'  She  proved  a  broken  reed  to  the  republicans.  Twenty 
thousand  Prussians  entered  Holland,  the  Stadtholder  was  reinstated,  and 
the  United  Provinces  joined  England  and  Prussia  in  a  defensive  alliance. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Franco-Dutch  alliance  is  the  principal  subject 
of  M.  Coquelle's  volume,  but  it  has  more  the  character  of  an  introduction 
to  a  calendar  of  state  papers  than  of  a  history  strictly  so  called.  It  is 
based  on  the  correspondence  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and,  following 
the  course  of  that  correspondence,  it  passes  from  one  matter  to  another. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  secret  cabinet  of  Louis  XV  in  its 
relations  with  Holland  and  England.  The  king  was  not  content  with 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  his  representative  at  the 
Hague  behind  the  back  of  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  :  he  carried 
distrust  of  the  minister  so  far  as  to  call  upon  the  envoy  to  transmit 
copies  of  all  instructions  that  came  to  him  from  the  foreign  office. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  was 
charged  with  the  organisation  of  espionage  in  England,  and  many  curious 
details  are  given  of  it.  Money  was  spent  freely,  and  spies  were  secured 
who  moved  in  good  circles,  but  the  results  were  small.  When  Gross,  the 
Kussian  minister  at  the  Hague,  was  transferred  to  the  embassy  in  London, 
it  was  settled  that  he  should  draw  100,000  livres  a  year  as  secret  service 
money  from  France ;  but  the  arrangement  was  upset  by  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  One  French  agent  formed  a  plan  to  break  the  Bank 
of  England  by  presenting  forged  notes  manufactured  in  France.  Another 
undertook  to  buy  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  named  Selvins 
(George  Selwyn  ?)  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  leading  politicians,  could 
obtain  the  earliest  news  of  cabinet  decisions. 

There  are  some  trivialities,  and  a  few  inaccuracies,  such  as  'Lord 
Heith '  for  Sir  Kobert  Keith  (p.  124),  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  new 
and  interesting  in  this  book,  and  it  deserves  the  praise  which  M.  Henri 
Welschinger  gives  to  it  in  the  preface.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 
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Die  Bayreuther  ScMuester  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.    Ein  biographischer 
Versuch  von  Richard  Fester.    (Berlin  :  Paetel.  1902.) 

En  attendant  the  publication  by  Professor  Berner,  in  the  collection  of 
Hohenzollern  materials,  of  the  entire  extant  correspondence  of  the 
Margravine  Wilhelmina  of  Baireuth,  the  favourite  sister  and  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  altei'  ego  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Professor  Fester's 
small,  but  careful  and  sympathetic,  volume  concerning  her  will  be 
welcome  to  many  readers.  It  does  not  pretend  to  furnish  a  complete 
answer  to  the  various  questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  as  to  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  Wilhelmina's  celebrated 
Memoirs  ;  indeed.  Professor  Fester  has  been  led,  by  Mrs.  Burrell's  recent 
edition  of  the  Margravine's  Italian  diary  and  of  a  previously  unpublished 
series  of  her  correspondence  with  her  brother,  to  modify  his  conclusion 
that  the  Memoirs,  as  a  whole,  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  her  former 
physician,  Superville.  In  the  meantime,  the  more  general  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived  on  the  subject  of  this  curious  document  of  love  and 
hate  will  command  the  assent  of  the  judicious,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  observations  introductory  to  this  attractive 
biographical  essay  the  author  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  fall 
foul  of  i7isulare  Bornirtheit  in  the  person  of  Macaulay.  Professor  Fester 
might  have  remembered,  first,  what  were  the  materials  with  which,  when 
writing  on  Frederick  and  his  times,  the  English  historian  had  to  work ; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  few  pages  further  on  in  his  own  book  would  be 
found  a  tribute  to  the  justice  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Wilhelmina  as 
well  as  to  that  of  her  great  brother  by  another  '  insular '  author  of  repute. 

Professor  Fester,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
Wilhelmina  is  not  to  be  taxed  with  the  circulation  of  her  Memoirs  ;  that 
their  text  grew  more  malicious  in  later  editions  ;  and  that  it  becomes 
full  of  self-contradictions  so  soon  as  there  appears  on  the  scene  the  woman 
who,  by  alienating  from  the  Margravine  her  stolid  husband's  affections, 
long  threatened  to  ruin  her  life.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Memoirs  stop  short  at  the  year  1742,  they  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  very 
fairly  the  result  of  Wilhelmina's  experiences  upon  her  sensitive  character 
and  a  sceptical  intellect,  without  either  inducing  us  to  set  down  the 
Memoirs  as  so  much  literary  self-diversion  modelled  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  or  entitling  us  to  assume  with  Droysen  that  these  were 
either  her  last  private  words  or  her  last  secret  thoughts  about  the  brother 
of  her  soul.  It  was  some  time  after  1742  before  brother  and  sister  again 
found  the  way  to  one  another's  hearts  ;  nor  had  this  return  of  cordiality 
been  accelerated  by  Frederick's  cynical  negotiation  of  the  marriage  of  his 
niece  Frederica  to  Charles  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg.  But  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life— she  died  in  October  1758— Wilhelmina's  affection  for  her 
great  brother  showed  itself  worthy  of  being  called  by  him  an  amitie  a  toutc 
e/preuve  ;  in  the  midst  of  much  personal  suffering  she  continued  to  identify 
herself  with  his  interests,  and  we  may  trust  that  he  was  forgiven  the  false- 
hood of  writing  to  her  after  Zorndorf ,  when  she  lay  on  what  was  really  her 
last  sick-bed,  '  We  have  had  no  very  serious  losses.' 

This  biographical  essay  supplies  many  interesting  details  concerning 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  Margravine  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  and  a 
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mother — experiences  full  of  bitterness,  and  at  times  of  an  anguish  to  which 
a  weaker  nature  must  have  succumbed.  She  found  some  consolation  in 
her  intellectual  interests,  as  became  a  grandniece  of  Sophia  Charlotte  and 
a  great  grand- daughter  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  But  though  she  had 
some  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  was  her  lot  to  live,  what  with  Lutheranism  and 
with  Pietism,  cannot  be  said  to  -have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
recreations  of  the  mind  ;  and  her  *  Italian  journey  '  came  late  in  her  life. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

Arnold's    Expedition    to    Quebec.     By    John    Codman.     (New    York  : 

Macmillian.     1902.) 

A  PREFATORY  note  to  this  book  states  that  the  author  died  in  1897,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  leaving  his  work  completed  but  unre vised.  It  is 
clear  that  by  Mr.  Codman 's  untimely  death  American  history  lost  a 
recruit  of  no  little  promise.  In  descriptive  power  and  in  insight  into  the 
historical  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  the  book  is  not  conspicuously 
brilliant  or  powerful,  but  it  is  adequate.  In  method,  in  thepo^Ver  of  dis- 
covering and  weighing  evidence,  and  in  sense  of  proportion  it  shows  every- 
where natural  intelligence  and  sound  historical  training.  The  attempt 
made  by  the  revolted  colonies  in  the  winter  of  1775  to  capture  Canada 
with  a  force  led  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery  is  now  only  remembered  as 
one  of  the  minor  episodes  in  the  war.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Codman  shows,  it  went 
nea-r  to  inflicting,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  a  blow  on  Great  Britain 
as  fatal  as  Saratoga  or  Yorktown  to  her  immediate  prestige  and  of  far  more 
abiding  effect.  The  American  invasion  of  Canada  was  made  with  an 
inadequate,  ill-organised  force,  and  at  a  time  of  year  which  not  a  little  in- 
creased the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  attempt.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Codman 
shows,  it  went  perilously  near  to  success,  and  was  only  frustrated  by  the 
exceptional  energy  and  good  judgment  of  the  British  commander.  If 
Canada  was  won  for  British  rule  by  the  daring  of  Wolfe,  it  was  as 
certainly  preserved  by  the  good  soldiership  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

One  defect  in  Mr.  Codman's  book  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
removed  if  it  could  have  secured  the  author's  final  revision.  A  list  of 
authorities  is  given  at  the  beginning,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Codman  has 
made  full  and  careful  research  among  original  authorities,  especially  among 
diaries.  Mr.  Codman,  however,  does  not  bring  his  witnesses  into  court 
and  estabUsh  each  successive  fact  by  specific  testimony.  This  omission  is 
somewhat  too  common  among  American  writers.  The  reader  is  entitled 
to  know  not  only  that  the  writer  has  read  his  authorities,  but  also  how 
he  uses  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  production  of  Mr.  Codman's  posthumous  work  did  not  see  to  this. 

As  I  have  said  Mr.  Codman's  narrative  can  hardly  be  called  brilliant. 
But  it  is  clear,  definite,  and  well  proportioned.  He  is  not  at  all  of  that 
school  who  hold  that  a  manifestation  of  personal  sympathy  is  out  of  place 
in  an  historian.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  American  sympathies.  But 
they  do  not  lead  him  into  any  perversion  or  suppression  of  facts.  While 
he  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  heroism  of  his  countrymen  he  does 
ample  justice  to  the  organising  capacity  and  good  soldiership  of  Carleton. 
It   is  a  good  instance  of  Mr.  Codman's  honesty  that  with  all  his  New 
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England  patriotism  he  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  conduct  of 
certain  Connecticut  troops  in  Arnold's  force,  who,  with  the  consent  if  not 
the  approval  of  their  officers,  shrank  from  the  hardships  of  the  march  and 
returned  home.  The  incident  is  illustrative.  When  the  American  forces 
once  came  under  fire  there  was  rarely  any  lack  of  courage  ;  there  was  too 
often  a  disinclination  to  face  the  strain  of  prolonged  service.  Another 
instance  of  the  author's  fairness  may  be  noticed.  In  describing  the 
project  for  an  assault  he  says  (p.  199) — 

It  was  also  suggested  by  some  one,  though  we  hope  not  by  an  American, 
that  after  having  acquired  possession  of  the  lower  town,  and  having  forced  the 
women  and  children,  priests  and  citizens  to  mingle  with  the  American  soldiers, 
they  should  advance  upon  the  upper  town  in  the  expectation  that  the  garrison 
would  not  slaughter  the  crowd  indiscriminately. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Codman's  patriotic  hopes  one  may  say  that  Arnold's 
reputation  would  not  be  greatly  impaired  if  the  project  could  be  traced 
to  him. 

As  the  title  of  Mr.  Codman's  book  shows,  he  only  deals  with  one 
half  of  the  American  expedition  against  Quebec.  While  a  force  under 
Arnold  was  making  its  way  over  a  frost-  and  snow-bound  country  and  in  the 
teeth  of  appalling  hardships  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec  to  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  a  larger  force, 
was  making  his  way  by  the  easier  route  of  the  lakes.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  route  Arnold  arrived  in  front  of  Quebec  a  full  fortnight 
before  Montgomery  could  join  him.  The  time  thus  gained  was  used  by 
Carleton  to  the  very  best  advantage  in  strengthening  his  defences.  Mr. 
Codman  shows  it  is  not  unlikely  that  without  such  a  respite  the  besiegers 
would  have  succeeded.  The  effect  of  the  delay  was  to  produce  a  serious 
modification  in  Montgomery's  plans.  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  a 
direct  attack  on  the  upper  town,  and  contented  himself  with  an  attempt 
to  storm  and  occupy  the  lower  town,  hoping  through  the  pressure  thus 
put  upon  the  inhabitants  to  bring  about  a  surrender  of  the  upper  town. 
Here  it  is  clear  the  American  leaders  fell  victims  to  that  very  same 
delusion  .which  throughout  the  War  of  Independence  over  and  over  again 
cost  Great  Britain  so  much,  the  belief  in  an  active  spirit  of  dissension 
among  their  enemies  and  in  the  existence  of  a  disaffected  party  ready  and 
able  to  give  effective  help. 

One  incident  commemorated  by  Mr.  Codman  is  characteristic  enough 
to  deserve  notice.  A  New-England  soldier  was  wounded,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  amputate  his  leg. 

After  the  amputation  the  doctor  advised  the  patient,  in  default  of  brandy,  to 
drink  some  tea,  which  would  stimulate  the  desired  reaction.  The  lady  of 
the  house  brought  a  bowl  of  it,  but  Dixon,  who  had  the  patriot's  detestation  of 
the  article  through  which  England  had  tried  to  tax  the  colonies,  shook  his  head 
and  put  it  away  from  him,  saying, '  No,  madam ;  it  is  the  ruin  of  my  country.' 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  decision  (p.  166). 

Next  day  the  patient  died.  The  mixture  of  stubborn  self-sacrifice  and 
somewhat  shallow  melodrama  is  typical  of  a  party  which  was  led  by 
Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

N  2 
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Paris  in  1789-94 :  Fareiuell  Letters  of  Victims  of  the  Guillotine.    By 
John  Goldwoeth  Alger.     (London  :  George  Allen.     1902.) 

Under  this  somewhat  sensational  title  Mr.  Alger  has  put  together  a 
number  of  essays  on  Parisian  scenes  during  the  Revolution.  As  the 
author  explains  in  the  preface,  the  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  Revolution, 
but  '  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  those  events.'  The  personal 
element  consequently  predominates  throughout  the  work.  The  most 
interesting  and  valuable  chapter,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  that  which 
contains  the  reports  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  the  months 
Pluviose,  Ventose,  and  Germinal,  year  II  (January  and  March  1794). 
These  reports  are  not  in  Schmidt's  Tableaux  de  la  Bevolution  Frangaise, 
for  they  could  not  be  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Mr.  Alger,  however,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  them 
among  the  papers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  These  reports  end  at 
the  suppression  of  the  ministry  on  1  April  1794,  and  consequently  just 
before  the  arrest  of  Danton.  Mr.  Alger,  however,  gives  some  reports  for 
the  next  three  months  from  the  correspondence  of  the  comite  de 
surveillance  of  the  municipality,  which,  though  much  more  meagre  than 
the  reports  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  are  valuable  as  a  rough  indica- 
tion of  popular  feeling  at  a  critical  time.  Students  of  the  French 
Revolution  owe  Mr.  Alger  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  unearthing  these 
reports  from  the  mass  of  uncatalogued  papers  in  the  national  archives  at 
Paris.  The  other  chapters  of  the  book  are  on  such  subjects  as  the 
appearance  of  Paris  in  1789,  the  sections,  the  deputations  to  the 
assemblies,  the  commune,  and  on  prison  documents.  In  one  of  the 
chapters  on  this  last  subject  appear  the  'farewell  letters.'  Those  of 
Gensonne,  Lasource,  Gorsas,  Momoro,  Olympe  de  Gouges,  Biron,  and 
Victor  de  Broglie  are  interesting  solely  because  their  authors  were  men 
of  prominence  or  notoriety  during  the  Revolution.  They  are  all  short 
valedictory  notes  to  friends  or  relations  which  self-respecting  persons  may 
be  expected  to  write  under  the  circumstances.  The  other  letters,  written 
by  obscure  barristers  and  nobles,  show  a  fortitude  common  to  all  of  them, 
whatever  religious  or  political  opinions  they  may  have  had ;  and  are 
surprisingly  free  from  any  extravagant  expressions.  These  letters,  as  well 
as  the  police  reports,  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Alger.  Perhaps  he  is 
right  in  doing  so,  but  at  a  time  when  the  educated  public  can  read  French 
with  little  or  no  difficulty,  surely  there  is  no  objection  to  giving  French 
documents  in  the  original,  especially  when  they  are  printed  for  the  first 
time.  And  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Alger's  plea  for  translating  the  colloquial 
t2t  and  toi  by  the  second  person  singular  does  not  seem  convincing. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  an  addition  to  the  very  minute  study  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  especially  to  the  knowledge  of  members  of  the 
English  colony  in  Paris.  There  is  a  slip  on  p.  59,  where  Camille 
Desmoulins's  paper  is  called  the  Bevolutions  de  Paris  ;  and  the  description 
of  the  sites  of  the  various  convents  on  pp.  4  and  5  is  somewhat  confusing. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  map  of  Paris  with  sections  in  1792.  It  appears 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  a  map  of  the  time ;  but  a  plan  of  revolutionary 
Paris  which  marks  neither  the  Abbaye,  nor  the  Temple,  nor  the  Jacobins, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  adequate.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 
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ProcGS-Verbaux  du  Comite  d' Instruction  Publique  de  la  Convention 
Nationale.  Publies  et  annotes  par  M.  J.  Guillaume.  Tome 
quatrieme.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.     1901.) 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction, 
containing  its  proceedings  from  the  1st  of  Germinal  to  the  11th  of 
Fructidor  of  the  year  II  (21  March  to  28  Aug.  1794),  is  not  less  interesting 
than  those  previously  pubUshed.  It  is  adequately  and  carefully  edited 
by  M.  Guillaume,  who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive introduction.  He  may  not  be  quite  impartial,  for  he  belongs 
to  the  school  of  Jacobin  apologists,  but  if  he  sometimes  extenuates  the 
mistakes  and  faults  of  the  Committee,  and  exaggerates  the  value  of  what 
they  were  able  to  effect,  he  at  least  places  the  facts  before  his  readers  and 
supplies  them  with  the  data  from  which  they  may  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. M.  Guillaume,  for  instance,  maintains  that  primary  education 
was  in  no  very  unsatisfactory  state  in  1794,  but  the  evidence  he  produces 
will  only  satisfy  those  who  would  have  accepted  the  assertion  without 
proof.  Yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  successful  in  showing 
that  clerical  and  reactionary  writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  the 
flourishing  condition  of  education  before  1789  and  the  harm  done  to  the 
schools — both  secondary  and  primary — by  the  Revolutionists.  The 
remarks  he  quotes  from  Boissy  d'Anglas  '  on  the  danger  of  leaving 
secondary  education  to  private  enterprise  and  competition  are  full  of 
sense.  The  proposal  to  do  so  had  a  specious  air,  it  was  supported  by 
Sieyes,  Thibaudeau,  and  other  doctrinaires,  but  in  practice  it  would  have 
meant  acquiescence  in  the  ultimate  monopoly  of  education  by  the  con- 
gregations, the  enemies  of  the  Revolution. 

The  editor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  dealt  very  liberally  with 
the  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  whose  functions  were  suspended 
while  the  process  of  reorganisation  was  in  progress.  While  they  enjoyed 
a  prolonged  holiday  their  salaries,  he  points  out,  continued  to  be  paid. 
He  gives  as  an  example  the  expenditure  on  education  of  the  department" 
of  the  Meurthe,  where  85,705  fr.  were  spent  in  remunerating  secondary 
teachers  during  1794.  But  this  sum,  even  had  it  been  received,  including 
as  it  does  the  salaries  of  all  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Nancy, 
does  not  suggest  a  very  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  these  salaries  were  paid  in  assignats,  and  were  often  in 
arrear,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  pittance  received  oven  by  the 
most  favoured  of  these  teachers  can  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  life.  As  for  the  primary  schools,  many  had  to  be  closed  for 
want  of  schoolmasters ;  many  more  suffered  from  the  utter  incompetence 
of  the  teachers  who  offered  themselves.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  how  schoolmasters  could  be  provided.  They  advised  that 
four  intelligent  men  should  be  selected  in  each  district.  Two  months' 
training  would  suffice  to  make  them  competent  teachers,  since  in  half 
that  time  men  similarly  selected  had  been  taught  to  manufacture  powder 
and  to  cast  cannon.  Man's  intellect  freed  from  the  fetters  of  despot- 
ism and  superstition  was  capable  of  all  this  and  more.  *  Nothing  was 
easier,'  said  Barere,  *  under  these  happier  conditions  than  to  introduce  an 

'  Introduction,  p.  xix. 
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excellent  system  of  technical  education,  since  an  intelligent  republican 
would  in  thirty  days  learn  more  than  the  slave  of  monarchy  in  three  years. 
When  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  deter- 
mined to  bring  every  province  of  the  administration  under  more  direct 
control,  Barere  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  Education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  became  little  more  than  a  con- 
sultative body,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  report  on  matters  brought  before 
it  to  the  governing  committee.  But  after  the  7th  of  Fructidor  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction  recovered  the  administrative  functions,  of 
which  it  had  been  temporarily  deprived,  and  it  was  on  the  initiative  of 
the  committee  a  fortnight  later  that  Garat  was  appointed  to  the  office 
previously  held  by  Barere. 

The  minutes  continue  to  show  the  same  mixture  of  good  sense  and 
absurdity — wisdom  sometimes  seeking  to  pass  disguised  under  the 
trappings  of  folly.  The  committee  created  the  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Travaux  Publics,  afterwards  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  they  intro- 
duced many  reforms  which  were  afterwards  perfected.  But  the  schemes 
which  were  suggested  by  experts  and  specialists  were  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention adorned  with  the  sickening  rhetoric  of  Barere ;  and  when 
Gregoire  sought  to  check  the  brutal  delight  in  destruction,  which 
destroyed  works  of  art  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  the  records  of  past 
tyranny  and  the  instruments  of  aristocratic  luxury,  he  could  only  do  so 
by  employing  the  jargon  and  cant  of  a  '  good  patriot '  and  by  ascribing 
such  Vandalism  to  the  dark  plots  of  reactionists,  anxious  to  discredit 
patriotism. 

This  portly  volume  of  over  1,000  pages  can  hardly  be  described  as 
light  or  exciting  literature,  yet  it  is  far  from  dull  and  contains  not  a  little 
that  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  The  programmes  for  national 
festivals  devised  by  David  and  others  show  how  the  disciples  of  Rousseau 
and,  as  they  would  have  it,  of  nature  outdid  in  the  make-believe  senti- 
mentality and  theatrical  unreality  of  their  childish  ceremonials,  in  their 
insincere  cant  and  foolish  verbiage,  the  courtiers  and  priests  whom  they 
so  fiercely  scorned  and  denounced.  A  good  example  of  such  a  cere- 
monial is  that  given  in  the  appendix  (p.  779),  which  was  devised  for  the 
reception  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  ashes  of  the  young  republican  heroes 
Bara  and  Viala.  The  president  of  the  Convention,  '  embracing  his  urn 
with  eyes  uphfted  to  the  sky,'  proclaimed  '  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  of  the  sovereign  people  that  the  honour  of  immortality  had 
been  conferred  on  Agricola  Viala,'  upon  which  lugubrious  chants  and 
dances  of  citizens  and  maidens  '  expressive  of  profound  grief '  suddenly 
changed  to  triumphant  paeans,  to  joyous  steps  and  *  martial  attitudes,' 
while  the  people  thrice  shouted,  '  They  are  immortal.'  After  all  this,  it 
is  sad  to  read  that  a  few  weeks  later,  when  Robespierre  had  fallen,  the 
ashes  of  Viala,  whose  heroic  and  fatal  attempt  to  cut  the  rope  of  the 
bridge  of  boats,  over  which  the  Marseillaises  were  about  to  advance  on 
Avignon,  had  been  celebrated  by  the  incorruptible  patriot,  were  igno- 
miniously  ejected  from  the  Pantheon,  since  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Avignon  had  denounced  the  legend  of  the  boy  hero  as  a  tissue  of  lies. 
He  had  indeed  been  shot,  not  while  performing  any  act  of  heroism,  but, 
quite  the  reverse,  une  simple  polissonnerie  inal  'prise. 
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Of  more  serious  interest  are  the  details  collected  (p.  379  et  seq.)  by 
M.  Guillaume  relating  to  the  death  of  Lavoisier,  for  which,  and  for  much 
else,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book.  Even  to  enumerate  the  many 
points  on  which  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution  will  find  valuable 
information  in  this  well-edited  volume  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
space.  p.  F.  Willert. 

KUber  et  Mmoic  en  Egypte  depuis  le  Depart  de  Bonaparte  [Aout  1799- 
Sept.  1801).  Documents  publies  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Con- 
temporaine  par  M.  FRAN901S  Rousseau.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1900.) 

This  volume  contains  many  of  the  documents  (though  far  from  all)  need- 
ful for  obtaining  a  just  view  of  the  position  of  the  French  in  Egypt  after 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Bonaparte  on  the  night  of  22-23  August, 
1799.  A  young  officer,  named  Merlin,  who  accompanied  the  party  to 
France,  afterwards  described  the  scene  of  eager  jostling,  quite  irrespective 
of  rank,  which  took  place  at  the  embarkation  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
that  was  typical  of  the  feelings  of  the  fortunate  few  who  left  Egypt  and 
of  the  malcontent  many  who  remained.^  Junot's  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
Dugua  wrote  off  to  Bonaparte,  reproaching  him  with  his  'flight,' and 
subsequently  stated  to  Barras  that  the  French  army  of  Egypt  had  lost 
more  than  a  third  of  its  numbers  by  the  plague  and  ophthalmia,  so  that 
no  more  than  7,000  effectives  remained.  It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  the 
two  men  on  whom  the  burden  of  responsibility  successively  devolved 
were  among  the  few  who,  in  their  official  utterances,  justified  his  departure. 
Menou,  in  announcing  it  to  the  new  commander-in-chief,  Kleber  (then  at 
Rosetta),  wrote  thus  of  the  motives  determining  Bonaparte's  action  :  Je 
me  bornerai  a  vous  dire  que  j'ai  trouve  ces  motifs  justes,  et  que  cette 
mesure  est  la  seule  qui  puisse  etre  de  qtielque  utilite  a  I'armee ;  where- 
upon Kleber  replied,  more  guardedly,  Si  fapprouve  le  motif  du  depart  de 
Bonajjarte,  du  moins  we  reste-t-il  quelque  chose  d  dire  sur  la  forme. 

The  secrecy  of  the  departure  showed  distrust  of  the  army,  and  there- 
fore added  to  Kleber's  difficulties.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  while  making 
the  best  of  the  case  in  his  proclamation  to  the  army,  he  privately  showed 
signs  of  his  annoyance.  He  remarked  bitterly  to  Junot  Qetter  of  11  Sept. 
1799)  that  he  found  not  a  50?^  in  the  exchequer,  while  the  army  was  dans 
un  denuement  absohc.  He  therefore  suspended  the  building  of  le  trds 
beau  phare  ordered  by  Bonaparte,  and  enjoined  strict  economy  on  the 
generals  and  the  administration  generally.  He  also  pointed  out  to 
the  Directory  (letter  of  8  Oct.  1799)  that  Bonaparte  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  the  exactions  laid  on  it  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  French  occupation,  and  left  the  army  with  arrears  of  pay  amounting 
to  4,000,000  francs,  while  the  total  deficit  exceeded  10,000,000  francs. 
Bonaparte  afterwards  denied  these  statements,  but  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  though  generally  somewhat  hostile  to  Kleber,  proves  that  the 
deficit  was  really  more  than  11,000,000  francs  (p.  79,  note).  These  are 
prosaic  details,  but  they  show  that  the  progress  effected  by  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt  rested  on  no  sound  foundation.     It  must  soon  have  been  stopped 

'  General  EugAne   Merlin,  aide  de  camp  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte.     Note  fournie 
a  Arnault. 
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by  public  bankruptcy;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  with  Kleber,  that 
these  considerations  may  have  weighed  with  the  brilliant  young  general 
in  his  determination  to  leave  Egypt. 

Against  these  and  many  other  difficulties  Kleber  manfully  struggled. 
The  letters  here  published  show  that  he  was  made  of  tougher  fibre  than 
Menou.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  in  his  introduction  (p.  x) 
adopts  a  somewhat  patronising  tone  towards  this  brave  man  and  capable 
administrator.  He  speaks  of  his  raideur  germanique^  of  his  rancour 
against  Bonaparte,  and  declares  that  he  was  too  old  for  his  present  task. 
The  letters,  however,  show  that  when  Kleber  proposed  to  evacuate 
Egypt  he  believed  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  Bonaparte  had  de- 
scribed as  justifying  such  a  step  had  virtually  been  reached,  and  that 
France  would  benefit  far  more  by  recovering  her  army  than  by  having  it 
shut  up  in  Egypt.  Menou  took  a  different  view ;  but  the  letters  here 
published  on  pp.  184-225  show  that  the  former  opinion  rested  on  good 
ground.  As  to  Kleber's  patriotism  and  courage  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  instructions  to  the  director  of  fireworks  for  the  national  fete  of 
22  Sept.  1799,  forbidding  him  to  show  the  name  '  Kleber,'  and  ordering 
him  to  glorify  the  Republic  alone,  afford  signal  proof  of  a  disinterested- 
ness which  his  predecessor  rarely  showed. 

The  editor  has  adopted  the  traditional  French  view  that  our  govern- 
ment was  guilty  of  perfidy  in  disavowing  the  convention  of  El  Arisch. 
He  suggests  that  our  capture  of  Kleber's  pessimistic  letter  of  8  Oct.  1799 
to  the  Directory  was  the  cause  of  this  disavowal ;  but  every  student  of 
the  period  ought  to  know  that  Lord  Keith's  letter,  stating  that  our 
government  would  accept  no  capitulation,  was  written  off  Minorca  on 
8  Jan.  1800,  just  sixteen  days  before  the  convention  was  signed.  The 
letter  did  not  reach  Sir  Sidney  Smith  until  he  had  been  talked  into  that 
agreement  by  the  French  commissioners.  A  comparison  of  dates  shows 
that  there  was  no  perfidy  whatever,  while  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
case  than  is  shown  in  the  editorial  introduction  and  notes  would  also 
have  led  up  to  the  statement  that  the  British  government,  on  hearing  of 
Smith's  precipitation,  did  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  case, 
but  that  these  later  instructions  did  not  reach  Egypt  until  some  time 
after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  We  must  regret  that  the  editor  did  not 
consult  Allardyce's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Keith,  and  also  search  the  British 
admiralty  archives,  before  hazarding  some  of  the  statements  in  pp.  xxx- 
xxxiii  of  the  introduction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Navy  Records 
Society  will  publish  the  documents  of  the  British  admiralty,  and  so  finally 
put  this  matter  on  a  right  footing. 

The  most  interesting  letter  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  that  in 
which  Menou  writes  (6  Sept.  1801)  to  General  Hutchinson,  asserting 
that  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  his  property,  but  admitting  that  he  had 
intended  to  present  it  to  the  republic. 

Vous  la  voulez,  monsieur  le  general  ?  Vous  I'aurez,  parce  que  vous  etes  le 
plus  fort,  et  je  ne  serai  pas  fache  de  publier  en  Europe  que  ma  propriete  m'a 
ete  enlevee  par  les  ordres  de  M.  le  general  anglais. 

Genuinely  private  property  was,  of  course,  respected  by  Hutchinson, 
but  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  30  Aug.  1801  stipulated  that  '  the 
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Arabian  manuscripts,  the  statues,  and  other  collections,  which  have 
been  made  for  the  French  republic  shall  be  considered  as  public 
property  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  generals  of  the  combined 
army.'  ^  The  famous  stone  evidently  came  under  this  designation,  and 
Menou's  letter  to  Chaptal — the  last  in  this  volume — admits  that  it  was 
such.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

Dispatches  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest.  1803-1805. 
Edited  by  John  Leyland.  Two  volumes.  (Navy  Records  Society. 
1899,  1902.) 

In  combined  decisiveness  and  duration  the  blockade  of  Brest  was  pro- 
bably the  central  feature  of  naval  hostilities  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
especially  so  after  St.  Vincent,  in  1800,  had  set  the  pattern  upon  which 
its  efficiency  depended.  During  the  period  in  question  the  principal 
naval  effort  of  the  French  centred  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Channel  coasts, 
and  of  these  the  Atlantic  was,  for  several  reasons,  the  more  important. 
From  Brest  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  thence  to  Ferrol— to  all  intents  a 
French  port  down  to  the  Spanish  revolt  of  1808 — the  outlook  of  the  French 
fleets  was  upon  a  sea  in  itself  open,  remote  from  the  chief  British  arsenals, 
and  possessing  several  harbours  suitable  as  bases  for  ships  of  the  line, 
which  under  the  then  conditions  were  wanting  in  the  Channel.  Vessels 
from  the  Mediterranean,  seeking  the  Atlantic,  if  they  escaped  British 
cruisers  within  the  inland  sea,  had  still  to  pass  under  the  watch-towers 
of  Gibraltar  to  reach  their  destination.  The  Toulon  fleet,  therefore, 
became  necessarily  a  more  doubtful  factor  in  a  general  combination,  for 
which  reason  probably  Napoleon  chose  for  its  command  the  admiral  he 
esteemed  most  competent ;  but  from  one  cause  or  another  the  force  there 
assembled  seldom  compared  in  numbers  with  that  held  on  the  Atlantic. 
Whether  it  was  for  colonial  expeditions,  or  for  deep-sea  privateering,  or 
for  preparations  for  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  British  Islands,  the  main 
reliance  for  distinctly  naval  power  was  upon  the  Biscay  coast.  The  same 
reasons,  realised  in  the  presence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  emphasised  by  the  sensitiveness  concerning  invasion  that  has 
always  characterised  the  British  people — probably  because  long  immunity 
has  invested  a  very  actual  evil  with  the  additional  horrors  of  the  unknown 
— compelled  to  the  same  spot  much  the  more  numerous  and  the  best 
equipped  portion  of  the  British  navy  ;  and  Brest,  being  by  natural  fitness 
and  long  use  the  chief  arsenal,  harbouring  more  than  half  the  enemy's 
total  forces,  demanded  the  largest,  most  highly  organised,  and  most 
unremitting  effort  of  the  British  government. 

The  great  success  attained  has  been  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  Trafalgar, 
and  lost  to  sight  in  the  superior  interest  and  activity  of  Nelson's  career, 
and  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  character  and  achievements. 
Against  this  no  complaint  of  more  than  negative  injustice  can  lie,  unless 
against  history  itself,  which  is  never  impartial  in  its  ordering  of  affairs. 
Circumstances  and  his  own  genius  gave  Nelson  the  chief  part  and  the  title 
role  in  the  vast  drama,  and  it  has  been  inevitable  that  the  story,  as  told, 
should  reproduce  the  relative  subordination  of  actors  and  events,  as  things 

■^  R.  T.  Wilson,  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egijpt  (London,  1803),  p.  351. 
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actually  happened.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  unfortunate  to  exact  pre- 
sentation, and  to  the  instruction  which  we  seek  in  history,  as  well  as  un- 
grateful to  the  arduous  and  successful  labours  of  Cornwallis,  that  the 
decisive  contribution  made  to  the  general  result  by  the  Brest  blockade, 
1803-1805,  has  not  received  more  explicit  and  emphatic  recognition.  It 
has  not  been  ignored.  It  has  been,  so  to  say,  set  in  its  place  in  the  com- 
pleted building  ;  but,  lying  among  the  foundations  and  without  specific 
elaboration,  it  (for  most  men)  escapes  the  attention  due  to  it.  In  the  two 
volumes  before  us  Mr.  Leyland  has  remedied  this  defect.  He  has  selected 
and  edited  a  large  amount  of  material,  calculated  to  retrieve  this  miscon- 
ception of  the  past ;  and  he  has  further  provided  in  the  introduction  to 
each  volume  a  summary  digest  of  the  principal  events,  a  framework  of 
explanation,  into  which  the  various  incidents  of  the  otherwise  promis- 
cuous correspondence  readily  fit.  We  have  thus  the  data  not  only  for 
understanding  the  general  plan,  but  for  entering  into  the  extensive 
minubiae  which  made  up  the  detail,  the  daily  life,  the  innumerable  cares 
and  wide-spread  activities  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  which  in  their  totality  constituted  the  operations  of  the 
Brest  blockade.  For  while  the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  centre  is 
naturally  attributed  to  the  whole  field,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Cornwallis's  command  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the  Biscay  coast ; 
the  local  commanders  before  Rochefort  and  Ferrol,  and  afterwards  off  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  when  invasion  of  that  island  was  feared,  were 
under  his  general  orders  and  reported  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this 
extensive  authority  it  fell  to  him,  while  remaining  locally  with  the  Brest 
division,  to  organise  and  superintend,  under  the  general  instructions  of 
the  government,  the  administration  and  movements  of  the  entire  district. 
Of  the  extent  of  his  powers  in  this  respect  a  conspicuous  instance  was 
given  (vol.  ii.  no.  580)  by  his  division  of  the  fleet,  and  despatch  of 
Calder  off  Ferrol,  which  was  so  severely  judged  by  Napoleon,  though 
approved  by  the  admiralty. 

Mr.  Leyland  has  not,  however,  confined  his  labours  as  editor  to  the 
selection,  or  even  to  the  annotation,  of  illustrative  documents.  He  has 
embraced  in  his  scheme  the  whole  plan  of  operations  from  the  Elbe  to 
Gibraltar,  so  far  as  needed  to  bring  into  full  view  the  relations  of  the 
Brest  blockade  to  the  naval  history  of  the  period,  and  to  the  plans  of 
both  governments,  French  as  well  as  English.  The  minute  and  exten- 
sive instructions  to  Keith,  commanding  in  the  Downs,  as  well  as  to 
Cornwallis  (vol.  i.  nos.  136,  137),  reveal  in  their  entirety  the  apprehen- 
sions and  precautions  of  the  government,  reflecting  the  anxieties  of  the 
nation,  at  the  time  when  the  strong  and  stern  8t.  Vincent  was  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty  ;  while  incidental  mention  of  Sir  James  Saumarez 
recalls  the  fact  that  between  Keith,  whose  command  extended  to  Barfleur, 
and  Cornwallis,  whose  movements  reached  to  Torbay,  there  intervened  a 
division  at  the  Channel  Islands,  which  during  this  period  was  under 
Saumarez.  Of  the  immense  numbers  of  vessels  in  commission  an 
indication  is  given  in  the  letter  to  Keith,  where,  after  summarising  a 
number  of  specific  duties  as  requiring  '  six  ships  of  two  decks,  twenty- 
two  frigates,  twenty-eight  sloops,  and  twenty-six  smaller  vessels,'  it  is 
added,  '  The  extent  of  the  force  under  your  lordship's  orders  can  without 
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inconvenience  be  allotted  to  those  particular  services,  leaving  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  coast,'  &c. 

Given,  as  the  letters  necessarily  are,  in  the  shape  of  a  chronicle,  in 
order  of  date,  it  is  impossible  for  the  reviewer  even  to  indicate  all  the 
various  subjects  of  interest  that  are  here  dispersed.  It  is  daily  life  as 
lived,  and  as  such  it  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  in  its  present  form. 
We  have  what  is  called  local  colour  ;  it  is  the  first  and  natural  result 
produced,  like  that  of  Froissart's  chronicles ;  but  there  remain  further 
the  lessons  to  be  deduced,  which  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  chronicler  or  of 
an  undertaking  like  that  of  the  Navy  Records  Society  to  do,  except 
incidentally.  These  are  memoires  pour  servir  ;  but  it  would  be  very  far 
from  just  to  the  editor  not  to  say  that  he  has  not  only,  by  the  extent  of 
his  notes,  put  them  into  excellent  shape  to  serve,  but  has  contributed 
also  to  each  volume  an  abundance  of  prefatory  matter  both, interest- 
ing and  illuminating.  Among  this  should  be  specially  mentioned  an 
appreciative  notice  of  the  career  of  Cornwallis,  one  of  the  too  much 
forgotten  heroes  of  the  sea ;  of  his  relations  to  Nelson,  including  a  letter 
from  the  latter Vhich  records  the  estimate  of  two  such  qualified  contem- 
poraries upon  Rodney's  failure  to  pursue  the  beaten  French  fleet  on  the 
famous  12th  of  April.  Though  not  germane  to  the  main  subject,  this 
instance  indicates  the  nuggets  that  lie  among  the  profusion  of  material, 
necessarily  unordered  through  the  scheme  of  chronicle  purposely  and 
properly  adopted  for  the  series.  Of  similar  interest  is  the  confidential 
letter  of  Captain  Whitby  to  Cornwallis  (no.  262),  commenting  adversely 
upon  Nelson's  conduct  of  Mediterranean  operations,  which  might  conceiv- 
ably affect  the  security  of  Cornwallis's  position. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  reviewer  should  indicate,  though  without 
space  for  comment,  some  of  the  features  that  strike  him  as  prominent  in 
the  mass.  I  should  point  first  of  all  to  the  admiralty's  letters  to  Keith 
and  Cornwallis,  already  noted.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest,  as  shown  in  nos.  27,  38,  106,  162,  190,  &c.  In  the 
last  Cornwallis  remarks  to  the  admiralty — 

At  first,  when  there  were  only  a  few  ships  in  Brest,  I  considered  the  two- 
decked  ships  well  employed  upon  advanced  inshore  service.  But  I  should 
doubt  their  lordships'  approving  of  dividing  the  force  at  a  time  when  all  the 
ships  attached  to  this  part  of  the  squadron,  united,  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
the  enemy  are  expected  to  sail  with. 

Coincidently  with  this  should  be  taken  the  numerous  letters  between 
Napoleon  and  the  authorities  at  Brest,  which  Mr.  Leyland,  with  fine 
appreciation  of  needs,  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  and  publish.  Very 
significant  is  Napoleon's  order  (no.  406)  to  disarm  the  gunboats  south 
of  Brest,  while  pressing  the  departure  of  those  to  the  east  of  it,  in 
Channel  ports,  to  Boulogne.  It  is  an  evident  testimony  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Biscay  blockade  upon  the  movements  of  French  coasters,  military 
and  mercantile.  In  connexion  with  this  may  be  read  nos.  425  and  435, 
Caffarelli  to  Decres  ;  41,  431,  Poyntz  to  Cornwallis;  185,  Brisbane  to 
Durham — all  illustrative  of  the  same  class  of  proceeding  and  the  same 
general  result,  abundantly  evidenced,  it  is  true,  by  many  other  letters, 
and  characteristic  of  the   extensive  minor  operations  which  broke  up 
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Napoleon's    naval    combinations    and    frustrated    his    projects  of    in- 
vasion. 

It  remains  to  repeat  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  society's 
publications,  following  the  good  example  of  the  documents  concerning 
the  Spanish  Armada  edited  by  Professor  Laughton,  invaluable  assistance 
to  comprehension  is  given  by  the  introductory  chapters.  Like  their  pre- 
decessors, these  two  volumes  eminently  justify  the  undertaking  of  the 
Navy  Records  Society.  A.  T.  Mahan. 


The    Boman   Theocracy  and    the    Bepublic,    1846-1849.      By  R.   M. 
Johnston.     (London:  Macmillan.     1901.) 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  early  years  of  Pius  IX's  long  pon- 
tificate—his liberal  debut,  his  abandonment  of  the  national  cause,  his 
flight  to  Gaeta,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  republic  of  1849 — 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Johnston's  book  adds  any  new  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  brief  but  stormy  period  of  Roman  history.  After  an 
introductory  chapter  he  begins  the  narrative  with  the  memorable 
election  of  Pius  IX,  whose  weak  character  he  fully  understands,  and 
concludes  with  the  fall  of  Rome  before  Oudinot's  troops.  He  has  read 
a  number  of  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  books,  and  shows 
considerable  critical  faculty  in  putting  their  conclusions  together  ;  but  he 
sop~xetimes  errs  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things  by  forgetting  that 
there  is  no  logic  in  practical  politics,  so  that  policies  which  may  often 
seem  to  be  logically  conflicting  are  capable  of  being  combined.  For 
this  reason  he  presses  too  far  the  logical  incompatibility  of  papal 
infallibility  with  constitutional  arrangements.  At  times,  too,  he  is  a 
little  too  conventional  in  his  statements  about  the  Italian  character, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  devoid  of  common  sense  as  it  is  occasionally 
represented  to  be.  We  should  not  have  said  that  *  the  vendetta  is  '  now 
*  a  national  institution  '  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  in  Albania  and  in  Maina, 
but  scarcely  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic.  His  character  sketches  of 
Mazzini,  who  '  saw  remedies  for  every  ill  of  struggling  humanity  in  the 
paragraphs  of  sonorous  decrees,'  and  of  Garibaldi,  'whose  qualities 
fitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  his  own  red-shirted  corps,  but  for  little 
else,'  express  the  mature  judgment  of  the  present  generation  upon  the 
prophet  and  the  popular  hero  of  Italian  independence.  Unfortunately 
the  book  contains  several  slips  and  not  a  few  misprints.  Thus  Carlo 
Felice  was  not  *  the  uncle '  (p.  41)  of  Carlo  Alberto,  but  a  very  distant 
cousin  ;  nor  did  '  a  Lansdowne  cabinet '  (p.  61,  n.  1)  succeed  Peel  in  1846  ; 
that  nobleman  was  only  president  of  the  council,  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  premier.  Bcduci  (p.  190)  does  not  mean  *  surrendered ; ' 
surely  the  author  must  have  seen  the  phrase  I  reduci  dclle  patrie 
battagUe  over  many  a  veterans'  club  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  family  of 
Liechtenstein,  which  also  reigns  in  the  principality  of  that  name,  does 
not  spell  its  name  as  it  is  here  twice  given  (pp.  171,  372) ;  that  is  the 
way  to  spell  the  Lichtenstein  of  Hauff 's  novel.  On  pp.  vi  and  96  the 
date  should  be  1847-8  and  not  1846-7  ;  and  the  birthday  of  the  present 
emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  reigning  in  1849,  is  not,  as  stated  on 
p.  172, 7i.  1, 10  Aug.     In  the  remark  about  the  iron  crown  attributed  to 
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Napoleon  I  (p.  157,  n.  2)  dona  should  be  donata,  and  it  might  have  been 
added  that  the  crown  was  laid  on  the  bier  of  Umberto ;  rejpugnajia  is  an 
obvious  error  at  p.  181,  n.  2,  and  the  well-known  foreign  minister  of 
Napoleon  III  spelt  his  name  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  book  contains  three 
clear  plans  and  a  fairly  full  bibliography,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  list  of  the  Roman  newspapers  of  the  period.  Mr.  Johnston 
writes  well,  and  at  times  epigrammatically ;  but  he  has  chosen  rather  a 
threadbare  subject,  which  was,  after  all,  a  small  episode  in  the  relations 
between  the  papacy  and  Rome.  For  the  ephemeral  Roman  republic  of 
1849  had  almost  as  little  influence  on  the  history  of  Italy  as  the  republic 
of  San  Marino,  to  which  Garibaldi  fled  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

W.  Miller. 


Glossarium  medice  ct  infimce  Latinitatis  Begni  Hungarice.      Condidit 
Antonius  Bartal.     (Lipsias :  B.  G.  Teubner.     1901.) 

In  1894  the  aged  Hungarian  savant,  M.  Bartal,  encouraged,  if  not  assisted, 
by  four  of  his  countrymen,  all  of  them  eminent  philological  writers, 
undertook  the  compilation  of  the  present  work.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
task  by  a  small  band  of  indefatigable  young  students,  full  of  zeal  but 
endowed  with  little  discretion,  lUi  figura  docet.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  author  and  his  helpmates  was  to  collect  into  a  volume  all  the  Latin 
words  to  be  found  in  the  published  and  unpublished  collections  of  national 
and  municipal  records  in  which  Hungary  is  still  very  rich  in  spite  of  the 
burnings  and  pilferings  by  Turks  and  other  invaders  from  the  Pagan 
East,  and  the  still  greater  depredations  by  members  of  civilised  nations 
from  the  Christian  West.  The  volume  was  to  form  a  supplement  to  the 
glossaries  published  by  Du  Cange,  Forcellini,  and  Diefenbach,  the  faults 
of  which  are  often  faithfully  copied,  but  not  their  merits  in  every  case. 
Two  short  introductions,  in  which  the  history  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  formerly  written  and  spoken  in 
Hungary,  where  it  continued  to  be  the  ofiQcial  language  down  to  recent 
times,  are  briefly  described,  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  sources  ('  fontes  '), 
which  is  not  always  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  is  also  full 
of  serious  omissions.  Thus,  we  find  in  it  the  *  Monumenta  Comitialia 
Regni  Transylvanise,'  but  not  the  equally  important  'Monumenta 
Comitialia  Regni  Hungari^e '  or  the  '  Monumenta  Vaticana  Hungariag.' 
Of  Theiner's  collections  the  first  volume  only  of  his  '  Vetera  Monumenta 
historica  Hungariam  sacram  illustrantia  '  is  mentioned,  while  the  second 
volume  and  the  two  volumes  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  are  not  included  in  the  list.  Of  another  important  periodical  pub- 
lication, the  '  Tortenelmi  Tar,'  only  the  first  series,  ending  with  1863,  is 
given,  though  quotations  can  be  found  in  the  volume  from  the  new  series, 
the  quarterly  parts  of  which  have  appeared  punctually  ever  since. 

One  great  fault  of  the  glossary  which,  notwithstanding  its  serious 
shortcomings,  has  been  received  favourably  both  in  Hungary  and  Germany, 
is  that  very  few  dates  are  supplied  with  the  quotations,  which  must  be 
tantalising  to  a  student  who  is  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Budapest  or 
London  and  has  no  means  of  finding  out  the  dates  for  himself  ;  in  this 
respect,  the  present  glossary  is  as  much  behind  the  times  as  were  the 
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three  volumes  of  the  '  Lexicon  Linguae  Hungaricse  aevi  antiquioris.'  To 
a  student  of  history  it  is  not  only  interesting  to  know  that  certain  words 
are  used  by  old  Latin  writers,  but  also  at  what  period  such  words  first 
occur.  Thus,  e.g.,  he  must  be  grateful  for  the  information  that  '  sclopus 
anno  1351"  prima  vice  [est]  memoratus.'  Another  fault  of  the  glossary  is 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  by  the  text  whether  a  given  state- 
ment is  a  quotation  from  an  old  author,  or  whether  it  is  merely  the 
modern  compiler's  comment  thereon.^  The  compilers  would  have  done 
well  if  they  had  consulted  qualified  experts  about  technical  terms  and 
thereby  avoided  serious  blunders.  Thus,  e.g.,  most  of  the  explanations 
given  about  terms  pertaining  to  ancient  currency,  weights,  and  measures 
are  full  of  gross  mistakes  and  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. ^ 
A  protest  must  also  be  raised  against  the  inclusion  of  such  very 
modern  Latin  words  as  anti-biciclismus,  panamista,  etc.,  with  which  the 
Additamentum  abounds,  and  against  such  words  as  Tcutyaliter  and  other 
students'  slang.  Cross  references  are  often  omitted  when  words  are 
spelt  in  different  ways,  as  e.g.  camoca,  chamozza,  and  comoca. 

On  account  of  these  many  omissions  and  commissions  the  Philological 
Society  of  Budapest  are  contemplating  the  issue  of  a  supplementary 
volume  which  is  to  contain  the  necessary  additions  and  corrections,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  put  matters  right  in  this  way, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  issue  an  entirely  new  and  amended 
edition  of  the  book.  Lewis  L.  Kkopf. 

Signor  Gino  Trespioli's  Saggio  per  uno  studio  sulla  coscienza  sociale 
e  giuridica  nei  codici  religiosi  (Parma  :  Battel,  1902)  is  hardly  to  be  classed 
among  treatises  on  jurisprudence,  since  its  object  is  partly  political  and 
controversial.  It  includes,  however,  a  careful  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  customs  of  the  most  important  nations  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  make 
them  throw  light  on  the  evolution  both  of  general  juridical  notions  and  of 
particular  social  institutions.  Of  course  in  these  regions  the  author  has 
not  complete  first-hand  knowledge,  but  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  advice 
of  experts,  such  as  Professor  Pizzi,  who  has  written  an  interesting  and 
curiously  apologetic  preface.  He  has  also  had  recourse  to  a  vast  number 
of  modern  writers  on  moral  and  social  subjects  of  all  languages  and  of 

*  Thus,  e.g.,  we  find 

SiNCOKAN  V.  Sinkordn  Kovy  El[ementa  Jurisprudentiae  Hungariese,  1823]  128. 
Hinc  canes  Anglicos  Sincoran  dictos  ne  intertenere  quidem  licet.     [1729 :  22.] 

SiNKORAN  i'i^sZa  [  =  setter]  Kelem[en]  Ins[titutiones]  Jur[is  Hung.]  Pr[ivati  1818], 
ii.  37.  Peculiari  autem  ratione  canes  Anglico-venatici  Sinkordn  ex  Gallico,  ut 
videtuv,  Chien-courrant,  quod  canem  celerem  notat,  ita  dicti,  etiam  ali,  servarique 
vetantur.  Art[iculi]  Di£et[ales]  Pos[onienses  Anni  1715  (vel  1723  vel  1729  vel  1751)], 
24.  Arch[ivum]  R4k[oczianum],  viii.  360.  [Duo  canes  Gallici,  vulgo  sinkordnt]. 
— There  should,  therefore,  be  a  third  entry  under  '  Sinkorant.' 

2  Thus  '  chulaquii '  are  explained  to  be  a  '  species  monetae ; '  it  should  have 
been  stated  that  '  julhati,  giulati,'  the  '  gigliati '  of  Florence,  were  meant. — '  Kuntinus  ' 
is  said  to  be  the  '  quinta  pars  lothonis ;  '  that  may  have  been  so  originally  ('  quin- 
tinus '),  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  papal  tithe-collectors  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  '  kuntinus '  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  '  lotho.' — A  '  pensa 
denariorum  '  always  meant  40  (not  96)  pence.—'  Pensa  auri '  is  stated  to  be  '  =  denarii 
XL,  vel  unus  florenus,'  which  is  an  anachronism,  because  the  '  pensa  auri '  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  King  Stephen  the  Saint,  who  died  more  than  two  centuries 
before  florins  made  their  appearance. 
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very  various  degrees  of  merit.  English  readers  are  not  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  his  attempts  to  tabulate  the  moral  feelings  of  the  various 
races  of  man,  to  determine  the  place  of  the  myth  in  evolution,  or  to  sum- 
marise evidence  for  or  against  the  gradual  deterioration  of  mankind  ;  but 
they  will  approve  his  honesty  and  thoroughness  in  insistmg,  for  those 
who  seek  the  complete  secularisation  of  the  state,  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
constructive  force  of  religious  laws  and  of  sacral  institutions  in  the  early 
development  of  law  and  of  morals.  If,  as  Professor  Pizzi  says,  the 
Italians  are  naturally  averse  to  oriental  studies,  so  that  the  results  of  such 
studies  are  seldom  brought  to  bear  on  other*  departments  of  knowledge, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Trespioli  indicates  a  new  departure,  and  one  that  may  have 
good  effecte  beyond  those  contemplated  by  the  author.  In  a  more  recent 
pamphlet,  II  pensiero  giuridico  net  piu  recente  stadio  (Parma:  Pellegrini, 
1902),  Dr.  Trespioli  examines  the  'juridical consciousness'  philosophically 
and  historically,  basing  his  conclusions  on  the  utilitarian  principle. 

A.  G. 

The  title  of  the  volume  of  Historical  Introductions  to  the  Bolls  Series, 
by  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly  bishop  of  Oxford,  collected  and  edited 
by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  (London  :  Longmans,  1902),  implies  that  it 
contains  introductions  to  the  series  known  popularly  by  that  name,  but 
officially  styled  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages  :  they  are,  in  fact,  portions  of  the  famous  prefaces 
which  the  bishop  wrote  to  particular  volumes  in  the  series,  edited  by  him. 
The  book  will  be  received  with  hearty  gratitude,  and  also  with  some 
regret,  by  historical  students.  The  transcendent  merits  of  those  prefaces 
are  known  to  all.  They  are  partly  critical  and  partly  descriptive  or  ex- 
pository. The  critical  sections  dealing  with  the  manuscripts  used  coald 
not,  of  course,  have  been  detached  from  the  editions;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  found  in  these  sections  examining  the  relations  of 
authorities,  which  could,  and,  we  think,  ought  to  have  been  taken  out 
and  rearranged  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of 
English  historiography.  The  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Hoveden 
would  have  supplied  an  excellent  starting-point.  From  the  present  book 
no  one  would  ever  learn  that  Bishop  Scubbs  had  discovered  the  probable 
authorship  of  the  Gesta  Begis  Henrici.  Mr.  Hassall  has,  we  think  un- 
fortunately, limited  himself  in  principle  to  the  larger  disquisitions  in 
which  Bishop  Stubbs  expatiated  in  a  grand  sweep  on  the  characters  and 
motives  of  the  history  illustrated  by  his  authors,  or  expounded  particular 
phases  of  policy  or  departments  of  administration.  But  this  rule  does 
not  exclude  the  minute  biography  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  while  it  does 
exclude  passages  of  some  general  interest  in  the  preface  to  William  of 
Malmesbury.  Still  the  selection  contains  no  doubt  what  most  readers 
will  wish  to  have ;  and  to  have  this  in  a  continuous  form,  and  not 
scattered  through  a  number  of  volumes,  is  a  real  boon.  Mr.  Hassall  has 
probably  been  wise  to  refrain  from  adding  to  the  bishop's  notes  ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  not  on  the  ground  which  is  most  familiar  to  him :  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  tempting  to  have  supplied  here  and  there  a  new 
piece  of  evidence  for  which  Dr.  Stubbs  had  sought  in  vain,  as,  for 
instance,  that  Ralph  de  Diceto  (p.  37)  is  documentarily  attested  under 
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the  name  of  Bad.  de  Disci  (B>onnd,  Ancie^it  Charters,  p.  77),  or  that  what 
seems  to  be  the  original  of  the  Itinerarium  Begis  Bicardi  has  been  dis- 
covered in  French,  and  published  by  M.  Gaston  Paris.  References  to 
obsolete  editions  remain  as  they  were.  The  brief  notices  prefixed  by  the 
editor  to  each  preface  are  not  satisfactory  ;  they  might  have  been  suitable 
for  a  summary  in  a  newspaper,  but  where  they  stand  they  are  inhar- 
monious. The  book,  we  should  add,  is  not  very  correctly  printed,  and 
the  index  is  lamentably  inadequate.  A. 

The  second  instalment  of  Professor  Karl  Mliller's  comprehensive  com  • 
pendium  of  church  history  {Kircheitgeschichte,  II.  1.  Tubingen  :  Mohr, 
1902),  is  marked  by  the  characteristics  already  noticed  in  his  first  volume. 
There  is  the  same  broad  treatment  of  the  main  course  of  events, 
the  same  close  attention  to  the  interaction  of  political  and  religious 
movements  and  combinations,  the  same  abstinence,  as  a  rule,  from 
general  reflexions  or  personal  appreciations.  Since  about  three-quarters 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation  down  to  1555, 
or  a  little  later,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  composed  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
part  that  has  gone  before  and  that  which  is  to  follow,  but  the  events  of 
the  Lutheran,  the  Zwinglian,  and  the  Calvinist  Reformations,  with  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Reformed  churches,  the  rise  and  suppression  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and  the  theological  and  military  conflicts  down  to  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  afford  such  a  mass  of  material  that  the  impression  it  makes 
is  still  that  of  a  summary.  It  is  not  so  much  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
specialist  in  ecclesiastical  history,  or  to  those  of  the  general  reader,  as  to 
those  of  the  student  who  wants  a  sound  book  of  reference,  with  aids 
for  further  study.  Such  a  student  may  wish  that  in  the  long  lists  of 
contemporary  and  modern  authorities  there  were  more  discrimination 
between  those  of  greater  and  of  less  merit,  and  also  that  in  the  contro- 
versies the  exact  words  on  which  the  question  hinged  were  more  often 
given  in  text  or  footnotes.  But  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  effort  to  treat 
the  whole  fl-om  a  geographical  aspect,  and  for  the  complicated  map, 
carefully  adapted  from  one  of  Spruner-Menke.  The  first  part  of  the 
volume  traces  briefly  the  history  of  the  Avignon  papacy,  the  Great 
Schism,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  The  last  division  treats 
of  the  Reformation  in  other  than  German  lands.  In  some  cases  the 
history  here  comes  down  to  a  later  date  than  1555.  The  establishment 
of  Calvinism  at  Geneva  is  clearly  given,  and  there  are  sections  on  the 
Reformation  in  Scandinavia,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  Scotland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Slavonian  lands.  The  portion 
relating  to  England  is  not  likely  to  be  much  consulted  by  English 
readers,  though  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  correct.  The  whole,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
the  aim  and  methods  are  eminently  historical.  A.  G. 

The  last  published  volumes  (v.,  vi.)  of  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls  of 
Edward  III  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1900-1902)  cover  the  years 
1340-5  and  contain  much  information  bearing  upon  the  ministerial  crisis 
of  December  1340,  the  financial  strain  of  the  French  war,  and  the 
sequestration  of  the  alien  priories.     The  miscellaneous  matters  upon 
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which  light  is  thrown  are  very  numerous.  A  few  may  be  enumerated— 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  court  of  the  castle  at  Launceston  into  a 
'court  of  fees'  for  the  whole  duchy  of  Cornwall  (vol.  v.  p.  18),  the 
use  of  inquisition  by  the  four  townships  {ib.  p.  47),  an  interesting  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Carlisle  {ih.  p.  119), 
Gilbert  de  Clare's  charter  of  1314  to  Tewkesbury  {ih.  p.  353),  and 
the  dispute  as  to  whether  Welshampton  was  in  Shropshire  or  the  march  of 
Wales  (ih.  p.  361),  a  messuage  held  by  the  service  of  hanging  approvers 
(vi.  250),  villein  tenure  on  the  hospitallers'  lands  in  Wales  (ih.  p.  330), 
and  an  inquisition  into  the  privileges  of  Barnstaple  {ih.  p.  290).  The 
indexes,  which  with  the  transcription  of  the  text  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
R.  F.  Isaacson,  are,  as  usual,  a  monuraent  of  patient  labour.  The 
identifications  of  place  names  are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  satis- 
factory, though  there  is  not  a  consistent  employment  of  brackets  for 
the  district  to  which  the  place  is  referred.  Here  and  there  French 
towns  are  referred  to  the  old  provinces  instead  of  to  the  modern  depart- 
ments, which  is  the  method  usually  and  properly  followed.  A  few 
identifications  are  needlessly  vague,  e.g.  *  Ardudwy,  Wales.'  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  the  indexer  has  been  rather  easily  baffled.  Thus  for 
Ripplemond  he  suggests  Eibblemont,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
but  the  entry  clearly  refers  it  to  Flanders,  and  Ruppelmonde  near  Antwerp 
is  a  fairly  well-known  place.  May  we  express  a  desire  that  the  insertion 
of  the  number  of  the  volume  on  the  title-page  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced into  the  calendars  for  the  reign  of  Richard  II  may  be  followed  in 
subsequent  volumes  of  this  and  other  series  ?  It  would  be  even  better  to 
have  the  number  on  the  back.  J.  T. 

Five  Stuart  Princesses,  edited  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait  (Westminster: 
Constable,  1902),  is  a  handsome  volume,  well  furnished  with  portraits, 
distinctly  above  the  level  of  most  books  intended  for  the  circulating 
library,  but  hardly  pretending  to  add  much  to  the  sum  of  historical 
knowledge.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  editor  has  left  his  Scottish 
track  in  order  tD  write  the  life  of  that  Stuart  princess  who  is  furthest 
removed  from  Scottish  affairs.  The  electress  Sophia  is  a  difficult 
subject  with  which  no  one  in  England  is  really  qualified  to  deal 
except  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  whose  forthcoming  monograph  will  super- 
sede Mr.  Rait's  essay.  Mr.  Butler  fails  to  add  anything  material  to  Pro- 
fessor Tait's  article  on  the  Princess  Margaret  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  his  obligations  to  which  remain  unacknowledged.  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  paper  on  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  is  the  most  scholarly  of  the 
five,  but  he  apparently  has  not  had  access  to  the  all-important  Craven 
Papers,  though  the  present  earl  of  Craven  would  probably  have  permitted 
the  use  of  his  manuscripts,  as  he  has  of  his  pictures.  Mr.  Cecil  does  not 
make  Mary  of  Orange  much  clearer  to  our  vision  than  she  was  before, 
but  he  risks  no  such  hazardous  statement  as  Mr.  Bridge's  assertion  that 
the  verdict  of  contemporaries  is  entirely  favourable  to  Henrietta  of 
Orleans's  virtue  (p.  262) ;  apart  from  this  indiscretion  Mr.  Bridge's 
memoir  possesses  considerable  merit.  B. 

Mr.  Lewis  Einstein's  book  on  The  Italian  Benaissance  in  Ertgland 
(New  York :   Columbia  University  Press.     London  :   Macmillan,  1902) 
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is  industrious,  well  arranged,  and  clear ;  the  subject  is  large  and  difficult, 
but  it  has  been  brought  within  compass.  The  author  is  free  from  one 
disadvantage  which  attends  on  those  who  write  about  the  Renaissance  : 
apart  from  a  phrase  or  two  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  blacken  the 
middle  ages,  and  he  avoids  the  common  stereotyped  contempt  for  scholas- 
ticism and  the  obligatory  enthusiasm  over  the  recovery  of  Greece.  The 
style  is  sober,  without  purple  patches  ;  it  promises  well  for  Mr.  Einstein's 
future  historical  work.  There  are  some  defects  and  some  few  errors.  The 
portrait  of  Surrey  is  not  the  poet,  as  was  intended,  but  his  son,  Thomas 
Howard.  Mr.  Einstein  has  unfortunately  followed  a  Cambridge  historian 
in  speaking  of  a  medical  school  at  *  Montepulciano  '  as  one  of  those 
recommended  to  Caius  travelling  scholars,  where  *  Mons  Pessulanus,' 
Montpellier,  is  clearly  the  original.  It  is  strange  that  so  little  space 
should  have  been  given  to  More's  Picus  Erie  of  Myrandula.  Mr. 
Einstein  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  reprint  in  Nutt's  Tudor 
Library,  with  the  scholarly  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg — one  of  the 
few  things  in  English  on  Italian  Platonism  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
pages  on  the  influence  of  Italian  poetry  are  a  fair  account  of  much  of  the 
borrowing  that  went  on  ;  but  the  sentences  on  Spenser  leave  some  doubt 
and  misgiving  ;  as  they  stand  they  identify  Spenser's  sonnets — the 
Amoretti — with  the  Visions  of  Petrarch,  published  in  1569  in  Van  der 
Noodt's  Theatre,  and  though  a  footnote  refers  to  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  E.  Koeppel,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact— surely  of  some 
significance — that  this  early  translation  from  Petrarch  is  really  taken  from 
the  French  of  Marot.  Mr.  Einstein's  book  will  be  found  convenient  for 
reference  on  a  number  of  points,  and  with  revision  and  a  more  leisurely 
study  of  the  subject  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  work. 

W.  P.  K. 

Toscanelli  and  Columbus,  by  Henry  Vignaud  (London  :  Sands,  1902), 
is  a  translation,  ranking  as  a  second  enlarged  and  corrected  edition,  of 
the  French  work  which  we  reviewed  last  year  (vol.  xvii.  568).  The  present 
English  edition  contains  various  new  chapters,  and  besides  the  facsimiles 
already  published  gives  '  a  hypothetical  restoration  of  the  famous  map 
which  is  supposed  to  have  played  so  famous  a  part  in  the  scheme  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America.'  The  scope  of  the  work  need  not  be 
recapitulated.  The  new  publication  is  handier  in  size  than  the  French 
edition,  and  Mr.  Vignaud  has  induced  a  friend  to  read  his  proofs,  which 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  book.  The  author,  further,  has  come, 
after  mature  consideration,  to  be  firmly  convinced  of  the  bad  faith  of  Colum- 
bus, and  discusses  at  some  length  what  he  considers  to  be  the  personal 
role  of  the  great  navigator  in  the  fraud  which  he  seeks  finally  to  unveil. 
In  one  of  the  new  appendices  some  notes  are  given,  written  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Shipley,  on  'the  so-called  second  letter  of  Toscanelli.'  This,  Mr. 
Vignaud  concludes,  '  may  well  have  been  an  authentic  document  written 
by  an  Italian  in  Rome  to  some  unknown  Portuguese  at  the  period  when 
King  Joao  II  was  taking  up  again  the  schemes  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,'  which  at  a  later  period  (according  to  our  author)  served 
for  the  concoction  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Toscanelli.  A  very  full 
index  concludes  the  work,  in  which  Mr.  Vignaud  has  now  fairly  stated 
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his  case  against  the  authenticity  of  the  famous  letters,  and  in  which, 
incidentally,  he  has  come  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of  Columbus  in  the 
accounts  left  by  him  of  his  great  discoveries.  G.  Le  S. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  has  done  well  to  publish  his  Stanhope  essay 
on  Maximilian  /(Westminster  :  Constable,  1902)  in  permanent  form,  and 
to  illustrate  it  with  a  number  of  excellent  portraits.  The  restrictions  of 
a  prize  composition  have  compelled  him  to  be  brief ;  but  within  these 
limits  he  has  produced  an  admirable  sketch  of  a  most  interesting 
personality.  He  has  made  his  way  through  a  very  tangled  period  of 
European  history,  and  his  narrative  is  concise  and  almost  always  clear, 
amongst  intricacies  where  perfect  clearness  is  perhaps  hardly  attainable. 
He  selects  his  authorities  judiciously  and  makes  good  use  of  the  material 
found.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  he 
deals  with  Maximilian  as  a  man ;  and  the  book,  though  not  perhaps  the 
prize  essay,  would  have  been  more  successful  if  he  had  reversed  the 
proportions,  compressing  the  narrative  of  European  politics  and  giving^ 
himself  a  freer  hand  in  the  portrayal  of  Maximilian  and  the  interesting 
circle  around  him.  The  chapter  on  the  German  humanists,  whom  the 
versatile  emperor  patronised,  would  have  borne  fuller  treatment ;  but 
it  is  good  and  contains  few  errors.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Prinsen  is  well  qualified  to  edit  the  Collectanea  van  Gerardus 
Geldenhauer  Noviomagus  (Amsterdam  :  Miiller,  1901),  as  he  has  written 
a  life  of  Geldenhauer,  whose  claims  to  fame  he  nevertheless  has  the 
self-restraint  not  to  exaggerate,  Geldenhauer  was  for  some  years  in 
the  service  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  but  afterwards 
joined  the  Reformers,  in  whose  ranks  he  died  in  1542,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
While  with  the  bishop  he  dwelt  much  in  the  courts  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1520  he  began  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  things  he  saw  and  heard. 
The  first  event  recorded  is  Charles  V's  crowning  at  Aachen,  the  last  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1532.  The  diary  is  a 
veritable  farrago,  and  contains  any  and  every  thing  that  interested  the 
writer.  Letters,  speeches,  verses,  mainly  in  Latin,  but  also  in  French 
and  Dutch,  are  inserted  bodily  ;  and  notices  of  earthquakes,  floods,  and 
pestilences  are  interspersed  with  medical  prescriptions  and  quotations 
from  the  classics.  He  gives  itineraries  of  his  own  and  others'  journeys  ; 
enumerates  the  lecturers  he  found  at  Wittenberg  and  their  subjects  ;  and, 
above  all,  is  very  precise  with  his  dates,  and  is  careful  to  record  exactly 
when  he  heard  of  notable  events.  Dr.  Prinsen  has  added  reprints  of 
some  of  Geldenhauer's  other  writings,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
first-hand  narratives  of  the  funeral  obsequies  performed  at  Brussels  for 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  of  PhiHp  of  Burgundy's  induction  into  the  see 
of  Utrecht,  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  bishop's  hfe.  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  well  and  carefully ;  but  he  is  sometimes  misled  by  manu- 
script abbreviations,  and  in  his  notes  on  English  matters  he  is  not  very 
successful.  He  allows  himself  to  say  that  Warham,  *  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury,' offered  Erasmus  a  benefice  in  1497  (following  a  ridiculous  error  of 
Leclerc),  and  he  refers  to  Froude's  and  Emerton's  books  on  Erasmus, 
as  though  nothing  better  had  been  written  on  the  subject.    The  book  has 
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a  good  index,  and  altogether  is  of  great  value  to  any  one  making  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  years  mentioned, 
and  though  on  a  smaller  scale  it  may  fitly  be  compared  with  Thuasne's 
Burchard  and  Omont's  Aleander.  P.  S.  A. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Edouard  Rott's  Histoire  de  la  Representa- 
tio7i  Diplomatique  de  la  France  aupres  des  Cantons  Suisses,  de  lews 
Allies^  et  de  leurs  Confederes  (Berne:  Benteli,  1902)  and  M.  Francois  de 
Crue's  Henri  VI  et  les  Deputes  de  Geneve,  Chevalier  et  Chapeaurouge 
(Geneva  :  J.  JuUien,  1901)  are  two  works  which  complete  each  other  very 
happily,  for  M.  de  Crue's  study  narrates  an  important  episode  in  the 
relations  between  France  and  Switzerland,  which  (with  much  else) 
are  described  at  greater  length  in  the  second  volume  of  M.  Rott's  great 
work.  We  noticed  M.  Rott's  first  volume  some  time  ago  in  these  pages 
(vol.  xvi.  141).  The  continuation  is  based  on  the  same  lines,  and  is 
perhaps  of  more  general  importance,  for  it  includes  the  complicated 
events  in  the  Valtelline,  on  which  M.  Rott  had  (it  will  be  remembered) 
written  a  monograph  as  far  back  as  1882.  Hence  this  new  calendar 
raisonnc  of  diplomatic  documents  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all 
students  seeking  to  unravel  the  intricate  foreign  policy  of  Henri  IV  with 
regard  to  the  Swiss  and  their  '  allies,'  i  s  they  form  the  centre  of  the  great 
web  of  negotiations  the  manifold  threads  of  which  are  hard  to  grasp. 
M.  de  Crue's  book  is  mainly  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  '  Escalade  ' 
of  21  Dec.  1603,  the  three  hundredth  aniversary  of  which  Geneva  is  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  next  December.  This  was  the  final  attempt  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  to  regain  possession  of  his  '  rebellious  '  city  of  Geneva,  and 
his  defeat  meant  the  defeat  of  the  supporters  of  the  Roman  Reformation 
to  get  hold  of  the  *  Protestant  Rome,'  as  well  as  the  drawing  together 
of  France,  Geneva,  and  Berne,  an  alliance  which  later  became  very 
important.  M.  de  Crue  examines  in  great  detail  the  negotiations  carried 
on  by  the  Genevese  envoys  (Chevalier,  1592-7)  and  Chapeaurouge  (1597- 
1609),  with  Henri  IV.  Apart  from  the  special  local  history  of  Geneva, 
we  learn  much  as  to  the  way  in  which  Henri  IV  began  the  process  by 
which  France  finally  swallowed  up  the  whole  of  Savoy,  and  as  to  the 
cross  currents,  religious  and  political  (in  particular  the  fate  of  the  Pays  de 
Gex),  of  Bernese  (for  Berne  had  held  Vaud  since  1536)  and  French  politics. 
M.  de  Crue  seems  to  have  carefully  studied  the  archives  preserved  in  Paris 
and  Geneva,  and  has  done  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  one  who  has  not  gone  over  the  same  ground  in  detail.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  gives  no  maps  or  illustrations,  while  the  absence  of  an  index 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  extremely  full  index  appended  to  each  of 
M.  Rott's  volumes.  W.  A.  B.  C. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Bolinghrohe  and  Ms  Times  (London : 
Nisbet,  1902)  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  sets  before  himself  three  main  ques- 
tions :  What  judgment  must  be  passed  on  Bolingbroke's  personal  cha- 
racter ?  How  far  did  he  construct  a  science  of  history  and  politics  ? 
What  was  the  nature  and  the  worth  of  his  attitude  towards  philosophical 
thought  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  two  questions,  which  are  everywhere 
connected,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Bolingbroke  condemned  the  prevailing 
politics  of  his  day  on  maxims  that  have  been  acc(!pted  by  later  genera- 
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tions,  and  now  dictate  many  of  our  national  actions.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  nor  does  this  book  make  it  clear,  that  in  enunciating  them  he 
cared  more  for  his  country  than  to  sit  again  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  element  of  personal  spite  was  indeed  stronger  in  him  than 
Mr.  Sichel  will  admit,  and  his  best  ideas  were  gleams  of  light  that  the 
greatness  of  his  intellect  shed  on  a  somewhat  sinister  campaign  of  re- 
venge. They  were  certainly  found  within  narrow  limits.  13ohngbroko 
was  concerned  with  who  was  out  and  who  was  in;  what  was  meant 
at  this  court  and  what  at  that,  whether  a  king  would  arise  favourable  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  with  the  mere  machinery  of  government. 
He  was  blind  to  the  destiny  that  England  was  unconsciously  shaping  for 
herself  beyond  her  shores,  and  to  the  deeper  problems  of  social  well- 
being  ;  nor  does  his  biographer  take  them  into  account  in  estimating 
him.  With  regard  to  philosophy  proper,  Mr.  Sichel  insists,  as  against 
those  who  deride  Bolingbroke,  that  his  work  was  to  submit  metaphysical 
and  theological  subtleties  to  the  test  of  common  sense  ;  that  he  founded 
no  system,  but  dropped  hints  of  one  in  letters  to  his  friends.  This  may 
be  true  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Bolingbroke  himself  escaped  the  meta- 
physical net.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  *  the  human  reason  '  in  his 
universal  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  best  it  was  only  Bolingbroke's  own 
reason  belauded  and  expounded  by  Pope  ;  and  the  constant  appeal  to  it 
is  one  sign  of  that  elusive  vagueness  that  meets  us  so  often  in  all 
Bolingbroke's  writings.  This  second  volume  shows  a  real  improvement 
in  manner.  Books  that  begin  in  a  laboured  heat  generally  calm  before 
they  end  into  a  milder  temperature.  But  Mr.  Sichel  still  weakens  his 
argument  by  straining  at  a  sympathy  with  his  subject ;  and  that  argu- 
ment would  be  easier  to  follow  if  much  tawdry  rhetoric  were  excised, 
and  if  the  material  were  either  lessened  or  more  carefully  arranged. 

T.  B. 

In  So2Uh  Carolina  in  the  Bevolutioii,  1780-1783  (London  and  New 
York :  Macmillan  1902),  Mr.  E.  McCrady  completes  his  history  of 
the  state  from  its  foundation  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Although  the  volume  is  marked  by  the  qualities  which  have  characterised 
the  previous  volumes,  conspicuous  fairness  and  great  industry,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  author  does  not  possess  the  gift  of  making  the  petty 
details  of  partisan  warfare  interesting  to  the  lay  reader.  Important  as 
were  the  results  of  the  fighting,  the  space  occupied  seems  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  scale  of  the  previous  history.  Moreover,  while  the  separate 
treatment  of  separate  states  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  early  American  history,  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  in  the  same 
way  the  portion  of  a  general  war  waged  on  the  soil  of  a  single  state.  The 
main  thesis,  round  which  the  story  turns,  is  the  exaltation  of  the  guerilla 
leaders,  Sumter  and  Marion,  at  the  expense  of  the  continental  general 
Greene.  To  English  readers  the  book  is  melancholy  reading,  from  the 
light  thrown  on  British  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  true,  that  the  English  soldiers 
wantonly  attacked  the  up-country  loyalists  on  the  assumption  that  dis- 
senters must  be  rebels,  thereby,  of  course,  hopelessly  alienating  them. 
In  such  wise  ways  was  the  maxim  *  to  conquer  America  by  Americans ' 
put  in  force.  H.  E.  E. 
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The  span  of  Grattan's  life  embraces  the  most  interesting  and,  from 
the  pohtical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of 
modern  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Percy  M.  Roxby's  Henry  Grattan  (London  : 
Unwin,  1902)  is  a  good  introduction  to  its  study.  Without  being 
strikingly  brilliant  or  original  it  is  a  praiseworthy  compilation — 
clearly  written,  sober  in  its  judgments,  and  conceived  with  a  conscien- 
tious aim  at  impartiality.  Though  Grattan's  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  transient  and  unsuccessful  experiment  of  Irish 
legislative  independence,  Mr.  Roxby  rightly  lays  emphasis  on  the 
attainment  of  commercial  freedom  as  in  one  sense  the  greatest  of 
Grattan's  achievements.  It  bore  excellent  fruit  during  his  lifetime,  and 
it  was  destined  to  be  permanent.  Of  the  constitution  of  1782  Mr. 
Roxby  says  it  was  '  a  machine  of  noble  contrivance,  but  it  was  too 
delicate  to  stand  the  rough  handling  of  politicians.'  Even  when  worked 
by  a  loyal  parliament  the  machinery  did  not  always  run  smoothly.  The 
Union,  therefore,  *  considered  as  one  of  a  series  of  healing  measures,' 
meets  with  Mr,  Roxby's  approval.  Unhappily  the  completion  of  the 
series  was  too  long  delayed.  G.  H.  0. 

The  third  instalment  of  M.  F.  A.  Aulard's  Etudes  et  Leqons  sur 
la  Revolution  Frangaise  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1902)  consists,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, of  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  La  Revolution 
Frangaise  and  other  periodicals.  The  most  substantial  essay  in  the 
present  volume  is  a  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  First  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  which  appeared  in  La  Revolution  Frangaise  in  1890,  before 
the  publication  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  M.  Sorel's  L' Europe  et  la 
Revolution  Frangaise.  M.  Aulard  has,  in  our  opinion,  done  wisely  to  re- 
print his  essay,  for  although  it  lacks  the  philosophic  grasp  and  distinction 
of  style  which  characterise  M.  Sorel's  work  it  is  full  of  interesting  extracts 
from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time.  The  other  papers  are 
much  slighter.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Bonaparte  et  les  Poignards 
des  Cinq-Cents,  a  careful  examination  of  the  growth  of  an  ingenious  and 
widely  accredited  fable.  An  essay  on  individual  liberty  under  Napoleon  I 
gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Senatorial  Commission  of  Individual 
Liberty,  which  was  constituted  18  May  1804  (28  Floreal,  An.  XII)  to  act  as 
a  safeguard  against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  This  account  is  based  upon 
the  unpublished  registers  of  the  commission,  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
that  the  safeguard  was  practically  nugatory.  Le  despotisme  ne  se  laissa 
controler  par  la  commission  que  dans  les  cas  ou  il  le  voulut  hien.  A 
lecture  upon  the  provincial  history  of  contemporary  France  pleads  for  a 
more  systematic  organisation  of  local  effort  and  for  a  more  complete 
division  of  labour  ;  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  English  antiquaries. 

H.  A.  L.  F. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson's  Napoleon  :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Character, 
Struggles,  and  Achievements  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1902)  is  a  book  of  literary  power  enough  to  hold  our  interest  from  first  to 
last :  and  there  its  merits  end.  Mr.  Watson  defends  Napoleon  through 
thick  and  thin,  down  to  the  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  and  rails  at 
every  one  who  crosses  his  plans.  Joseph  and  Lucien  are  boobies, 
Wellington  a  lucky  blunderer.     Mr.  Watson  honours  England  with  his 
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especial  hatred,  and  swallows  greedily  the  usual  slanders,  aiid  plenty 
more  besides.  He  tells  us  that  England  made  war  simply  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  that  the  refusal  to  give  up  Malta  was  treachery  without 
excuse,  and  that  the  English  government  *  had  no  proofs '  in  1807  that 
Napoleon  meant  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet.  He  devotes  a  page  to  sneers 
at  Dr.  J.  H.  Rose ;  yet  Dr.  Rose  might  have  saved  him  from  the  con- 
tinual mistakes  of  fact  which  refute  his  claim  to  be  'a  diligent  student.' 
Mr.  Watson  is  no  fool,  so  that  he  has  no  excuse  for  such  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  reckless  partisanship  and  wilful  ignorance  of  facts. 

H.  M.  G. 

Bibliographies  are  always  useful,  but  their  utility  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  method  pursued.  There  is  the  critical  and  comprehensive 
bibliography,  which  asterisks  the  most  valuable  works  but  omits  nothing  ; 
there  is  the  critical  and  selective  bibliography,  which  omits  all  works 
which  the  author  considers  to  fall  below  a  certain  level  of  importance  ; 
and  lastly  there  is  the  uncritical  bibliography,  which  simply  professes 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  books.  Mr.  F.  Kircheisen's  Bibliography  of 
Napoleon  (London :  Sampson  Low,  1902)  falls  into  the  second  of 
these  classes.  It  professes  to  be  'a  systematic  collection,  critically 
selected.'  It  omits  much,  it  occasionally  offers  a  criticism  of  a  work 
cited,  and  it  arranges  its  material  under  subjects.  Such  a  book  has 
been  long  wanted,  and  we  think  that  the  present  volume  will  be  found 
generally  useful  even  to  advanced  students  of  the  period.  Notwithstand- 
ing we  cannot  consider  that  the  author  evinces  the  kind  of  mastery  and 
sureness  of  touch  which  such  a  work  demands.  For  instance,  where  are 
the  indispensable  names  of  Erdmannsdorffer  and  Franchetti,  of  Malmes- 
bury  or  Sagnac,  to  mention  only  some  out  of  many  omissions  ?  And 
what  is  J.  R.  Gardiner  (.stc),  History  of  England,  10  vols.,  doing  in  this 
galley  ?  And  why  leave  out  important  contemporary  English  sources, 
such  as  the  Dropmore  papers,  and  mention  J.  R.  Green's  History  of  the 
English  People'}  And  is  it  not  very  misleading  to  dismiss  Fouche's- 
memoirs  with  a  simple  Ses  Memoir es  sont  faux  ?  The  first  volume  is  a 
valuable  historical  source,  especially  for  Brumaire.  Nor  is  it  correct  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  the  Moniteur  has  been  reprinted.  On  the  contrary 
it  has  just  not  been  reprinted  for  the  period  of  which  the  author  is 
treating.  Lastly,  would  not  a  really  profound  scholar  have  remembered 
to  inform  us  that  Bignon's  Histoire  has  in  places  the  force  of  an  original 
authority  ?  In  a  word,  we  are  very  grateful  to  Herr  Kircheisen,  but  his 
work,  though  useful,  is  not  first-rate.  H.  A.  L.  F. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been  thought  worth 
while  to  pubUsh,  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Commune  of  1871 
(London  :  Unwin,  1902),  a  translation  of  M.  Prosper  OUvier  Lissagaray's 
political  diatribe,  published  at  Brussels  as  far  back  as  1876.  The  author 
had  no  claim  to  be  an  historian  ;  he  writes  in  the  style  of  M.  Rocbefort,  and 
English  readers  desirous  of  studying  the  Commune  have  long  had 
Mr.  March's  book,  reviewed  in  vol.  xi.  p.  806  of  this  Review,  at  their 
disposal.  W.  M. 

Mrs.  Creighton  has  done  well  in  collecting  a  number  of  the  late 
bishop   of  London's  scattered  addresses,  essays,    and   reviews.     Two  of 
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these  volumes,  The  Church  and  the  Nation  and  Historical  Essays  and 
Beviews  (London :  Longmans,  1901,  1902),  have  reached  us.  Of  the 
former  more  cannot  be  properly  said  here  than  that  it  includes  several 
papers  dealing  with  English  church  history,  in  which  will  be  found  a 
well-measured  and  weighty  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  effect  of 
the  English  reformation.  The  other  volume  displays  the  author  in  a  less 
official  guise  :  indeed,  we  think  that  almost  all  its  contents  were  written 
before  he  was  a  bishop.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  dates  of  original  publica- 
tion are  not  given  here,  as  they  are  in  the  former  volume.  The  larger 
half  of  the  book  deals  with  subjects  taken  from  Italian  history  or  con- 
nected with  it  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  them  all  describes 
the  curious  episode  of  '  the  Italian  bishops  of  Worcester.'  Two  papers 
are  concerned  with  .  English  topography,  a  favourite  study  with  Dr. 
Creighton.  There  is  a  lightness  of  touch  and  gracefulness  of  treatment 
throughout  which  is  certain  to  make  the  book,  as  it  deserves,  widely 
read.  D. 

The  Inventories  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  ivith  Historical  and 
Topographical  Introductions  and  Illustrative  Documents,  transcribed  and 
edited  by  J.  Wickham  Legg,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A. 
(Westminster :  Constable,  1902),  contain  a  mine  of  antiquarian  learning 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  two  scholars  to  whom  we  owe  the 
edition.  The  distribution  of  authorship  is  indicated  by  initials  appended 
to  each  chapter,  but  not  in  the  table  of  contents.  It  would  have  been 
simpler  to  state  that  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hope,  that  of  his  colleague  beginning  after  the  inventory  of 
1540.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Legg  is  also  responsible  for  what  seems  to  have 
been  originally  meant  as  a  footnote  to  p.  45,  but  has  swollen  into  a  some- 
what anomalous  *  introduction  '  to  the  whole  book  :  it  gives  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  question  how  far  the  Christian  church  borrowed  from  Jewish 
tradition  in  the  details  of  vestments  and  ceremonial,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  justify  the  position  it  occupies.  The  fullest  inventories  in  the  collection 
are  those  of  1316,  1540,  and  1563,  but  there  are  shorter  lists  ranging  from 
1295  onwards,  and  the  editors  have  taken  great  pains  to  identify  the 
ornaments  and  reliques  mentioned  at  different  times.  The  glossarial 
index  will  be  found  very  useful  by  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in 
general.  In  1563  the  church  of  Canterbury  still  possessed  sixty  copes 
and  eight  chasubles.  Mr.  Legg  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  say  of  the 
ornaments  preserved  at  that  important  date  :  '  most  surprising,  perhaps, 
of  all  is  the  survival  of  a  "  deske  clothe  with  letters  of  nedleworke  and 
Thomas  beckettes  amies  in  it  "  '  (p.  208  f.)  Only  one  cope  remained  in 
1634.  Mr.  Hope's  notices  of  the  history  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
deserve  special  attention.  Prior  Chillenden.  rebuilt  *  the  great  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  tlie  nave  up  to  the  quire,  and  the  magnificent  pulpitum 
or  screen  with  images  of  kings  still  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steps ' 
(p.  108) ;  he  also  whitewashed  the  whole  church  (p.  113).  Details  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  Martyrdom  and  adjoining  chapels  are  given  on 
pp.  125  ff.,  134-46,  162-7,  with  a  plan  on  p.  147.  The  reconstruction 
of  Archbishop  Warham's  chapel  is  particularly  successful.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  Mr.  Hope's  quotations  from  the  notebook  of  Dan  John  Stone, 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  should  stimulate 
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some  one  to  print  that  manuscript,  as  he  suggests.  In  one  of  the  later 
inventories  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  chapter  library  in  1634  (p.  263  ff.), 
but  the  interesting  list  of  books  given  by  Prior  Thomas  Goldstone  II  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  not  here  printed.  It  was  published  in  a 
recent  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ('  Various  Col- 
lections,' i.  224  scq.,  1901).  It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  library,  from  which  extracts  were  published  so  lately  as 
1888,  cannot  now  be  found  (p.  290).  The  editors  have  omitted  to  perceive 
that  as  their  book  appeared  in  1902,  several  references  to  what  is  no  longer 
the  present  century  require  correction.  E. 

Professor  Maxime  Kovalevsky's  work,  Biissian  Political  Institutions 
(Chicago :  University  Press,  1902),  fills  a  void  in  English  literature,  for 
although  books  of  various  merit  have  been  written  upon  Russian  history 
not  one  has  been  devoted  especially  to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
This  work  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
Professor  Kovalevsky  gets  his  knowledge  at  first  hand  and  expresses 
himself  in  a  vigorous  style.  We  have  a  sketch  of  early  Russian 
municipal  life,  the  douma  or  privy  council,  and  the  sobor  or  public 
assembly,  which  might  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  have  con- 
tained the  germ  of  representative  institutions  for  Russia.  The  old 
folkmote  (called  in  Russian  veche,  from  a  word  meaning  *  to  call ') 
existed  not  only  in  the  republics  of  Pskov  and  Novgorod,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  principalities  of  Russia,  a  fact  which  has  been  fully 
established  by  Professor  Sergeyevich.  After  the  description  of  Old 
Russia  Professor  Kovalevsky  handles  in  detail  the  reforms  of  Peter, 
Catherine  II,  and  Alexander  II.  The  work  concludes  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  political  condition  of  Poland  and  Finland.  The  first 
chapter,  we  may  add,  describes  the  ethnographical  elements  of 
Russia.  Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  the  Ossetes  in  the 
Caucasus,  about  whom  Professor  Kovalevsky  has  written  elsewhere. 
This  excellent  work  should  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  lectures  on 
Slavonic  law  by  Professor  Sigel,  lately  published.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proofs  of  Professor  Kovalevsky's  book  have  been  so  carelessly 
read.  There  are  many  very  bad  misprints,  and  sometimes  the  professor 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  correct  mode  of  expression  in 
English,  as  in  'Varsovy'  (p.  158)  for  'Warsaw.'  Neme  kaia  Sloboda 
(p.  27)  is  a  very  clumsy  misprint,  and  we  might  give  many  more.  We 
hope  these  disfigurements  pf  a  good  book  will  be  remedied  in  a  subsequent 
edition.  W.  R.  M. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  an  encyclopaedia  which  has  won  so 
secure  a  position  as  Meyer's  Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon  than  that 
the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  largely  remodelled  edition,  the  sixth,  has 
made  its  appearance  (Leipzig  :  Bibliographischcs  Institut,  1902).  The 
historical  articles  seem  to  have  been  carefully  revised,  though  by  an  odd 
inversion  Lord  Acton  is  said  to  have  been  professor  at  Oxford  and  Mr. 
Plummer's  book  on  King  Alfred  to  have  been  published  at  Cambridge. 
What  is  specially  to  be  commended  is  the  list  of  original  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  modern  monographs,  appended  to  the  biographical  notices. 
The  maps  are  excellent.  F, 
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Notices  of  Periodical  Publications 

[CoBtiibutions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  he  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Catalogue  of  Greek  hagiographical  manuscripts  in  the  national  library  at  Naples : 

by  H.  Delahaye. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  3,  4. 
Index  of  Miracles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  written  in   Latin  from   the   sixth   to   the 

fifteenth  century  :  by  A.  Poncelet. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  3,  4. 
The  order  of  the  treatises  and  letters  in  the  manuscripts  of  St.  Cyprian :  by   dom 

J.  Chapman.— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  13.     Oct. 
The  editions  and  manuscripts  of  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History  :  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 

Headlam. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  13.      Oct. 
The  genuineness  of  the   canons   of  Sardica  :   by  F.   X.  Funk  ^ho   defends   them 

against  J.  Friedrich].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  3. 
On  the  date  of  Commodianus  :  by  G.  S.  Ramundo,  concluded.     [The  Instructiones  are 

assigned  to  the  autunm  of  362,  the  Carmen  apologeticum  to  the  end  of  362   or 

beginning  of  363] . — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxv.  1,  2. 
Psevdo-Justin  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  :  by  F.   X.   Funk    [opposing  A.   Harnack's 

attribution  to  Diodorus  of  five  works  bearing  the  former's  name]. — Rev.  d'Hist. 

eccl.  iii.  4.     Oct. 
The  Vita  Kiliani  :  by  S.  Riezler  [who  takes  it  to  be  later  than  Arbeo's  Vita  Corbiniani 

(764-784)].— N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
2  he  lost  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  (down  to  805)  [recently  discovered  in   the  Durham 

Cathedral  MS.  c.  iv.  15] ;  its  redactions  and  the  authorities  derived  from  it :  by 

F.  KuRZE  [with  a  note  on  the  recensions   of  the   Annales  Petaviani]. — N.  Arch. 

xxviii.  1. 
On  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferridres  :  by  L.  Lkvillain.  III. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii. 

3,4. 
On  the  acts  of  Frankish  synods  :  by  A.  Werminghoff.    I :  The  charter  of  archbishop 

Wenilo  of  Sens  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi  at  Sens  [c.  845],  compared  with  later  and 
"     corrupted  texts.    II :  A  forged  decree  of  Nicolas  I  (Jaffe-Ewald  2733)  [professing  to 

proceed  from  an  imaginary  Roman  council  of  April  863,  but  in  fact  compiled  partly 

from  the  spurious  decrees  of  the  Lateran  council  of  595  and  partly  from  Nicolas  I's 

charter  for  St.  Calais,  863.     The  forgery  was  made  at  Priim  in  the  eleventh  or 

twelfth  century]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
Notker^s  rhythmical  Vita  S.  Galli :  by  P.  von  Winterfeld  [describing  the  St.  Gall 

MS.  369,  and  printing  a  notice  from  it  of  the  traditional  removal  of  the  bishopric  of 

Constance  from  Windisch  by  Dagobert  I]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
The  Roman  Chronicle  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  :  by  O.  Holder-Egger  [who  argues 

that  it  originally  ran  to  1125,  and  was  continued  in  a  second  redaction  at  S.  Barto- 

lomeo  all'  Isola  down  to  1191,  and  then  to  1256-8;  and  examines  its  relation  to  the 

Chronicle  of  Tivoli  and  to  other  chronicles].— N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
Eighteen  unpublished  letters  of  Arnulf,  bishop  of  Lisieiix  :  printed  by  R.  Poupardin. 

Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  3,  4. 
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Robert  of  Cricklade  and  his  excerpts  from  Pliny  :  by  K.  Buck  [who  gives  specimens 
and  collations].— SB.  Bay.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.  CI.)  1902,  2. 

Twenty -four  unpublished  letters  [1214-1216]  fr(mi  the  lost  volumes  of  the  register  of 
Innocent  III:  printed  from  a  formulary  at  Paris  (MS.  Lat.  11867)  by  K.  Hampe. 
Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  4. 

Note  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula :  by  F.  van  Ortroy  [who  maintains  its 
apocryphal  character,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  all  the  earlier 
witnesses]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  3,  4. 

On  the  life  and  letters  of  Albertus  Magnus  :  by  P.  de  Loii.— Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  3,  4. 

The  instructions  of  a  Venetian  envoy  to  Louis  IX  in  1 270  :  printed  by  G.  Caro. — 
Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  4. 

Jacqu£s  de  Nouvion's  account  of  the  French  embassy  to  Rome  in  1407  [with  the  object 
of  ending  the  schism]  :  printed  by  N.  Valois.  [The  manuscript  Lat.  12544,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  contains-.the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  whom  the  evidence 
of  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis  enables  us  to  identify]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  3,  4. 

On  the  authorship  and  spirit  of  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund: 
by  H.  Werner  [who  rejects  Boehm's  view  that  the  writer  was  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, and  maintains  that  he  was  a  layman  and  a  townsman  who  expressed  the 
anti-feudal  and  humanistic  spirit  of  the  imperial  cities]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 
v.  4. 

Ths  Rom>an  Index  [a  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  the  Index  from  1479  to  1900]. 
Quart.  Kev.  392.     Oct. 

Correspondence  of  Philibert  de  Chalon,  prince  of  Orange  :  by  U.  Robert,  continued. 
Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xli.  1-3. 

Charles  V's  instructions  for  Philip  II  [1539-1555]  :  by  B.  STiJBEL.— Mitth. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  4. 

Letters  of  the  count  de  Fernan  Nunez  on  the  Russian  campaign  [written  from 
London  to  members  of  the  Junta,  22  July-2  Dec.  1812,  and  translated  with  a 
commentary]  :  by  G.  de  Grandmaison.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 

On  two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  events  of  1848  in  Berlin :  by  G.  Kaufmann  [examin- 
ing Professor  Leo's  Signatura  temparis  (1848)  and  Colonel  von  Schulz's  Die 
Berliner  Marztage  (1850)].— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  4. 

(Some  portraits  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiguaries  :  by  E.  Nathan  [who  reproduces 
those  of  Richard  HI,  Charles,  count  of  Flanders,  Sir  John  Doddridge,  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  and  another  unknown]. — The  Ancestor,  3.     Oct. 


The  economic  teachings  of  Christian  antiquity:  by  L.  Brentano.  -SB.  Bay.  Akad. 

Wiss.  (phil.  CI.),  1902,  2. 
The  baptismal. rite  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great :  by  P.  de  Puniet. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 
On  the  determining  elements   in    West   Saxon  and   Engrian   local  names  :  by  H. 

Jellinghaus  [throwing  a  possible  light  on  the  home  of  the  German  invaders  of 

Britain]. — Jahrb.  fiir  Niederdeutsche  Sprachf.  xxviii. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  torneamentum :  '  by  O.  J.  Thatcher  [who  argues  that  in 

the  twelfth  century  it  denoted  a  serious  fight].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  4. 
The  use  of  English  money  by  Hamburg  merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century  [in  their 

trade  carried  on  in  Flanders  or  by  ships  sailing  thence] :  by  Kiesselbach  [who 

explains  the  practice  from  the  English-Flemish  trade  in  which  these  merchants 

had  an  important  share.     It  is  authorised  in  the  maritime  law  of  Ha/hburg  and  in 

that  of  Liibeck].— Hans.  Geschichtsblatter,  1900  (1901),  p.  72  seg. 
The]third  order  of  St.  Francis.— Ghur oh  Qu.  Rev.  109.     Oct. 
An  imperial  admiral  of  the  thirteenth  century  [Ansaldus  de  Mari,   who   was  '  sacri 

imperii  et  regni   Siciliae  ammiratus '] :  by  G.  Card.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 

xxiii.  4. 
On  the  relative  values  of  different  tnoneys  in  Brabant  from  1383  to  1406:  by  G. 

Cumont  [based  upon  a  laborious  study  of  the  archives  of  the  duchy  and  provided 

with  valuable  tables  giving  the  rate  of  exchange  from  year  to  year].  -  Ann.  de  la 

Soc.  d'Archeol.  de  Bruxelles,  xvi.  1,  2. 
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The  eastern  policy  of  Alfonso  tlie  Magnanimous  of  Aragon  :  by  F.  Cerone.  Ill  [1444- 
1453]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  3. 

Calvin's  arrival  at  Geneva  [1536]:  by  E.  Doumergde.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 
Franc?,  li.  10.     Oct. 

Coligny  and  the  pajpacy  in  1556-1557,  from  unpublished  letters  of  Chatillon  in  the 
Barberini  library :  by  H.  Patry. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franp.  li.     11  Nov. 

Pedro  Merino  at  Saint  Quentin :  by  F.  E.  i>e  Uhagon  [on  the  career  of  the  soldier  to 
whom  the  constable  Montmorency  surrendered  the  baton  now  in  the  royal 
armoury]. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xli.  1-3. 

The  censure  passed  iipon  Erasmus  by  tlie  university  of  Louvaln  in  1558:  by  E. 
Gossart  [describing  the  events  that  led  to  the  insertion  of  Erasmus's  works  in  the 
Index,  and  giving  an  account  of  a  dialogue  modelled  on  the  Julius  Exclusus  and 
written  by  Erasmus's  admirers  to  lampoon  Ruard  Tapper,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity].—Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  1902,  6.     June. 

Giordano  Bruno  in  England  [1583-5,  pointing  out  the  absence  of  evidence  to  support 
the  story,  first  traceable  to  Wharton,  of  a  club,  of  which  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville, 
with  Bruno,  were  members,  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  philosophical  questions]. — 
Quart.  Rev.  392,     Oct. 

Tlie  part  taken  by  Spain  in  the  American  ivar  [i 779-1 783]  :  by  F.  Rousseau. — Rev. 
Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 

Contributions  to  the  biography  of  count  Eumiantsov  :  by  A.  Tankov  [on  the  wars  with 
the  Turks  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  H]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Sept, 

English  policy  toivards  America  in  1 790-1  [a  document  from  the  Chatham  MSS. 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  English  government  on  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  the 
Mississipi  question]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 

The  campaign  of  the  English  and  Russians  in  Holland  in  1799:  by  H.  HiJFFER 
[supplementary  remarks]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.    v.  4. 

Napoleon's  policy  from  1803  to  1805:  by  G.  Rolofe  [who  criticises  the  recently 
published  works  of  Ulmann  Philippson,  and  Dr.  Rose].— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 
V.  4. 

The  causes  of  Napoleon' s  defeat  in  the  aiitumn  of  181 3:  by  0.  Harnack  [who  at- 
tributes it  not  to  any  decay  of  physical  strength  in  the  emperor,  nor  to  the  com- 
parative inferiority  of  his  troops,  though  his  cavalry  lacked  training,  nor  again  to 
the  difficulty  of  handling  the  immense  masses  which  he  then  commanded,  but  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  armistice  in  June,  the  choice  of  Dresden  as  a  centre  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  failure  to  give  battle  at  Wachau]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  3. 

Italian  7iotes  on  tlie  history  of  France  by  L.  G.  Pelissiek  [documents  of  the  Tuscan 
police  relating  to  Napoleon  in  1814-181 5J. — Arch.  s^or.  ItaL,  5th  ser,,  xxx.  3. 

Diplomatic  communications  before  th  Crimean  ivar:  by  V.  Timostchuk.— Russk. 
Star.     Sei)t.,  Oct. 

Becollections  of  the  siege  of  Flevna  :  by  P.  Pakensov.— Russk.  Star.     Oct.,  Nov. 


Prance 

The  origins  of  medieval  France  ;  The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  :  by  J.  Flach. — 
Rev.  hist.  Ixxx.  2.     Nov. 

The  royal  power  in  Gascony  tinder  the  last  Carolingian  and  the  first  Capetian  Icings  : 
by  A.  Deqert. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 

A  new  u'orli  by  Guillaumc  de  Saint-Patnus  [the  biographer  of  St.  Louis]  :  by  H.  F. 
Delaboui)E  [printing  an  anonymous  sermon  which  is  a  sort  of  panegyric  of  the  king 
and  is  plainly  by  the  same  author]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Charles,  L\iii.  3,  4. 

An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  {i"]  May  1293]  regulating  river  fishing :  printed  by 
P.  Guilliermoz.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  3,  4. 

The  fitst  attempt  made  to  recognise  Edward  III  of  England  as  king  of  France 
(1328)  :  by  H.  Pirennk  [showing  that  before  the  proclamation  of  Edward  III  as 
king  of  France  in  the  Friday  Market  Place  at  Ghent,  on  26  Jan.  1340,  William  de 
Deken,  one  of  the  burgomasters  of  Bruges,  went  to  England  in  June  1328,  in  order 
to  persuade  queen  Isabella  to  assume  that  title.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Flemings 
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at  Cassel  De  Deken  was  captured,  and  executed  at  Montfaucon  on  23  Dec.  1328]. 
Ann.  Soc.  d'Hist.  et  d'Archeol.  de  Gand,  v, 
lU'cord  of  archhishoi)  Franc^ois  dc  Rohan'' s  entry  into  Lyons  [14  Aug.  1506J  :  printed 

by  G.  GuiGUE. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  3,  4. 
NoUl  Bddier  [Natalis  Beda],  from  unpublished  materials  [1533-1534] :  by  A.  Hyrvoix 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 
Freedom  of  trade  and  of  work  under  Henry  IV',  Lyons  and  Tours  [1596-1601]  :  by 

H.  Hauser  [with  documents]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxx.  2.     Nov. 
Gallicanism  in  the   Sorhonne,  from  the  despatches  of  Bargellini,  the  papal  nuncio 

[1668-167 1]  :  by  A.  Cauchie. — Rev.  d'Hist.  eccl.  iii.  4.     Oct. 
Letters   of  archbishop  Boisgelin   to   the  countess  of  Grainont  [1776- 1789]:  printed 

by  A.  Cans.     III.-^Rev.  hist.  Ixxx.  2.     Nov.,  concluded  from  1,  Sept. 
Marie-Joseph  Chdnier  and  Robespierre  :    by   J.  Guillaume.— Revol.  Fran(;'.   xxii.  4. 

Oct. 
The  club  of  Friends  of  the  Constitution  at  Vannes  [i 791 -1793]  •  ^y  P-  Bliard.— Rev. 

Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 
The  delegates  of  the  representative  La  Blanche  '  en  7nission '  in  the  Cher  :  by  E. 
Campagnac   [an    elaborate    study    derived    mainly  from  local   archives]. — R^vol. 
Fran<?.  xxii.  4.     Oct. 
The  mission  of  Albert  in  the  Marne  in  year  III:  by  S.  Blum  [showing  the  effect  of 

the  Thermidorian  reaction]. — Revol.  Fran^.  xxii.  5.     Nov- 
The  preliminaries  and  causes  of  the  days  of  prairial :  by  F.  Dieudonnk  [summarising 
the  documents  relating  to  the  point  in  Aulard's  Paris  pendant  la  reaction  tliermi- 
dorienne  et  sous  le  Dii-ectoire].—'ReYo\.  Fran^.  xxii.  5.     Nov. 
The  memoirs  and  papers  of  Cambacires  :  by  P.  M. — Revol.  Fran?,  xxii.  5.     Nov. 
Montalembert :  by  C.  Woeste. — Rev.  generale,  Ixxvi,  1. 

Louis  Gaston  de  Sonis,  '  General  of  the  Sacred  Heart : '  by  Miss  E.  Perronet  Thompson 
[a  detailed  account  of  the. life  of  an  officer,  1854-1870,  who  was  employed  in 
the  army  of  occupation  in  Algeria,  became  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Loire  in  1870,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Loigny,  Dec.  2.  He  was  a  leader 
among  the  catholics,  and  the  facts  of  his  life  have  furnished  motives  for  religious 
tracts  in  France]. — Gentleman's  Mag.  Oct.-Dec. 
Celestin  Port  [1828-2  March  1902],  archivists  at  Angers:  by  J.  Lair.— Bibl.  Ecole 

Chartes,  Ixiii.  3,  4, 
Gaston  du  Fresne,  marquis  de  Beaucourt  [f  12  Aug.  1902] :  by  E.  G.  Ledos. — Rev. 
Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  2.     Oct. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

The  genuine  and  the  spurious  Vita  Bennonis  II  episcopi  Osnahrugensis :   by  H. 

Bresslau. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
The  Roland  Pillars :  by  S.  Rietschel  [in  criticism  of  G.  Sello].—  Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  3. 
The  oldest  Bohemian  chronicle :  by  J.  Pekar  [on  the  legends  of  St.  Ludmila  and  St. 

Wenceslaus,  &c].— Cesky  Gas.  Histor.     Nov. 
The  sources  of  Baldwin  Callus's  Chronica  Polonorum  :  by  the  late  M.  GuaiPLowicz. 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  4. 
On  John  of  Victring :  by  F.  Schneider.    I :  His  biography,  with  an  account  of  the 

Cistercian  house  of  Victring.— N.  Arch,  xxviii.  1. 
Three  bulls  of  John  XXIII  addressed  to  bisliop  John  of  Leitoviischl  [1414]:  printed 

by  K.  Krofta  [as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Hussite  movement].— Mitth. 

Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  4. 
StepJien  Bodeker,  bishop  of  Brandenburg  [1421-1459]  :  by  A.  Schonfelder.— Hist. 

Jahrb.  xxiii.  3. 
Nicolas  Kratzer :  by  M.  Maas  [a  biographical  sketch  containing  the  fruits  of  research, 

but  disfigured  by  frequent  inaccuracies].— Allgem.  Zeitung,  1902,  Beil.,  18  and  19 

March. 
A  chapter  from  tJie  biography  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen :  by  J.  Pistor.— Hist.  Jahrb. 

xxiii.  3. 
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The  contractus  Gennanicus,  or  the  German  controversies  in  the  sixteenth  century  on 
the  lawfulness  of  interest :  by  E.  van  Eoey. — Kev.  d'Hist.  eccl.  iii.  4.     Oct. 

Count  Wilhelm  zu  Schaumburg-Lippe :  by  W.  Arnsperger  [on  the  man  whom 
Goethe  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  princes  of  his  age.  The  Wilhelm- 
stein,  founded  by  him,  which  was  a  model  fortress  and  a  model  military  school  in 
one,  still  stands  in  the  middle  of  its  lake ;  and  with  it  is  associated  the  memory 
of  its  famous  pupil  Scharnhorst,  who  learned  from  count  Wilhelm  the  conception 
of  organising  a  permanent  system  of  national  defence.  It  is  less  generally  known 
that  the  count  put  his  ideas  on  this  head  into  practice  not  only  in  his  own  little 
principality  but  also  in  some  measure^n  Portugal,  whose  military  service  he  re- 
formed after  successfully  commanding  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  against  those  of 
Spain  and  France  in  the  last  year  of  the  Seven  Years'  War]. — Zft.  des  hist.  Vereins 
fiir  Niedersachsen,  1902,  3. 

Prussia  in  the  time  of  Bismarck  ;  the  revolution  of  1848  :  by  P.  Matter.  II. — Kev. 
hist.  Ixxx.  2.     Nov.,  concluded  from  1,  Sept. 

William  I,  Bismarck,  and  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Prussian  territorial  extension  in 
1866  :  by  F.  Thimme.-  Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  3. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  parentage  of  King  Arthur :  by  A.  S.  Scott-Gatty  [who  makes  him  a  grandson 
of  Constantine  '  the  tyrant,'  who  died  in  411]. — The  Genealogist,  xviii. 

On  the  identity  of  Palladius  and  St.  Patrick :  by  W.  J.  D.  Croke. — Irish  Eccles. 
Eecord.     Nov. 

Muirchu^s  Life  of  St.  Patrick  :  by  J.  B.  Bury  [dealing  with  the  tradition  of  the  text 
first  in  connexion  with  the  manuscripts  themselves,  and  secondly  with  the  bio- 
graphies partly  based  upon  Muirchu's]. — Hermathena,  28. 

The  origin  of  the  Stewarts  and  their  Chesney  connexion :  by  J.  H.  Round. — The 
Genealogist,  xviii. 

The  relations  of  the  Knights  Templars  to  the  English  crown :  by  Miss  E.  Ferris  [on 
the  various  financial  services  they  performed  for  the  English  kings,  such  as  the 
custody  of  treasure,  the  receipt  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  administration  of  trusts, 
the  advance  of  loans,  &e.]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 

The  countess  of  Ireland  mentioned  in  the  Rotulus  de  Dominabus  [1185]:  by  J.  H. 
Round  [who  shows  that  she  was  Eva,  daughter  of  King  Dermod  and  wife  of 
Richard  Strongbow]. — The  Genealogist,  xviii. 

The  English  Law  of  defamation:  by  W.  Strachan.— Law  Qu.  Rev.  71,  72.  July, 
Oct. 

The  Jews  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  by  J.  M.  Rmo  [who  attributes  their 
expulsion  not  to  religious  motives  on  the  part  of  Edward  I,  nor  to  their  evasion  of 
the  usury  law,  but  to  the  king's  failure  '  to  convert  the  Jews  out  of  hand  into  agri- 
culturists and  traders  '  ]. — Jew  Qu.  Rev.  57.     Oct. 

English  borough  courts :  by  S.  D.  Cole. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  72.     Oct. 

A  list  of  the  nuns  of  Sempringham  in  1366 :  printed  from  the  register  of  bishop 
Bokingham  at  Lincoln  by  major  E.  M.  Poynton. — The  Genealogist,  xviii. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Lamberts  of  Woodmansierne,  co.  Surrey  :  by  J.  H.  Round  [who 
criticises  the  stages  in  it  anterior  to  151 5]. — The  Ancestor,  3.    Oct. 

The  family  of  Jerveys  or  Jervoise  of  Herriard  and  Britford :  by  F.  H.  T.  Jervoise 
[with  accounts,  1644-1645,  1600,  and  1606,  an  inventory  of  goods,  and  two  letters, 
1537]. — The  Ancestor,  3.     Oct. 
■  Calendar  of  chancery  suits  of  the  titneof  Charles  I  [for  genealogical  purposes]. — The 
Ancestor,  3.     Oct. 

Two  letters  of  Richard  Cromwell  [written  to  his  brother  Henry  in  1659  on  the  subject 
of  his  fall]  :  printed  by  R.  C.  H.  Calterall. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 

The  household  books  of  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  baronet  [1656-1705] :  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cox,  continued. — The  Ancestor,  3.     Oct. 

The  early  Hanoverians  :  [partly  on  the  letters  of  Cesar  de  Saussure,  which  are  accepted 
as  genuine:  it  is  held  that  the  traveller  was  imposed  upon  by  some  of  his  in- 
formants].— Quart.  Rev.  392.     Oct. 
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The  correspondence  of  John  Collier,  mayor  of  Hastings,  and  his  connexion  with  the 

Pelham  family  :  by  W.  V.  Crake, — Sussex  Archaeol.  Soc.  Collections,  xlv. 
The  military  career  of  the  first  earl  Grey  [1729-1806J. — Edinb.  Rev.  402.     Oct. 
Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  [a  sketch  of  a  century  of  existence]. — Edinb.  Kev.  402.     Oct. 


Italy 

Documents  in  the  Communal  Archives  of  Treviglio  [1081-1339J  :  by  G.  Barelli. — 

Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxx.  3. 
The  Liber  Potlieris  of  Brescia :  by  A.  Lattes  [giving  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
this  communal  register,  with  a  glossary  of  the  rarer  words]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th 
ser.,  xxix.  2. 
The  castles  of  Verona  [from  their  foundation  by  the  Scaligers]  :  by  L.  Marinelli. — N. 

Arch.  Ven.,  N.S..  6. 
The  Magistri  aedificiorum  urbis  :  by  L.  Schiaparelli  [printing  documents  relating  to 
the  magistracy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,   valuable  for  Roman 
topography]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxv.  1-2. 
The  population  of  the  territory  of  Padua  in  1281  :  by  G.  Luzzato   [calculated  at 
63,300,  to  which  may  be  added  from  27,000  to  30,000  for  the  city].— N.  Arch.  Ven., 
N.S.,  6. 
Stefanardo  da  Vimercate^s  Liber  de  gestis  in  civitate  Mediolani :  by  G.  Callioaris 
[an  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  dealing  especially  with  Fiamma's 
obligations  to  it]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxv. 
New  documents  relating  to  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  :  by  P.  Gauthiez. — Arch.  stor. 

Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxx.  3. 
Qianfrancesco   Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua :  by  F.  Tarddcci,  concluded. — Arch.  stor. 

Lomb.,  3rd.  ser.,  xxxv. 
The  manuscripts  of  Angelo  degli  TJbaldi  in  Florence,  and  his  last  '  counsel's  opinion : ' 
by  T.  Cuturi  [preceded  by  an  introduction  :  important  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
the  effects  of  the  ban  and  of  its  removal]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxix.  2. 
T]ie  Iter  Italicum  of  A.  von  Buchell :  Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxv.  1-2,  concluded  from 

xxiv.  1,  2. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  time  of  Charles  of  Bourbon :  by  M.  Schipa.  II :  [1733- 

1740]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  3. 
The  French  invasion  of  1 796  at  Milan :  by  G.  Gallavresi  and  F.  Lurani  [from  unpub- 
lished memoirs  of  Don  Francesco  Nava]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxv. 


Hussia 

The  fall  of  the  boyar  Matveiev  :  by  P.  Matveiev  [illustrating  the  union  of  the 
Cossacks  with  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Sept. 

A  French  Jesuit  at  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  century:  by  P.  Pierling  [on  the  in- 
trigues of  Father  Avril]. — Russk.  Star.     Sept. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  after  the  congress  of  Vienna :  by  P.  Maikov. — Russk.  Star. 
Oct. 

Speranski  as  governor  of  Penza  :  by  A.  Troitski. — Russk.  Star.     Nov. 

Speranski  as  governor-general  of  Siberia  :  by  I.  Bichkov. — Russk.  Star.     Sept. 

Letters  of  count  Kochubei  to  Speranski  [1823-1825].— Russk.  Star.     Nov. 

The  grand  duke  Constantine  and  his  court  [illustrating  the  condition  of  Warsaw 
before  the  outbreak  in  1830]. — Russk.  Star.     Sept. 

The  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  :  by  S.  Orlitski.  -  Istorich.  Viestn.     Oct. 

Spain 

The  Chronicle  of  Sebastian,  bishop  of  Arcdvica  and  of  Orense,  and  tJiat  of  Alfonso 
III :  by  F.  Fita  [showing  that  Sebastian  is  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  commonly 
called  de  Albelda,  and  Alfonso  III  of  that  attributed  to  Sebastian].— Boletin  R. 
Acad.  Historia,  xli.  4. 
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Francisca  Hernandez  and  the  bachelor  Antonio  de  Medrano;  their  trial  by  the 
Inquisition  [1519-1532]  :  by  M.  Sekuano  [a  curious  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Illuniinati.  The  lenity  of  the  Inquisition  is  remarkable].— Boletin  E.  xVcad. 
Hist.,  xli.  1-8. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  V  of  Spain  with  the  princess  Maria  Anna  Carolina  of 
Bavaria  in  17 14  [after  the  death  of  his  queen  Maria  Louisa] :  by  J.  Wkiss.— Hist. 
Jahrb.  xxiii.  3. 

Biographical  studies;  Pero  Tafur  the  traveller  ayid  Gonzalo  de  Ayora:  by  R. 
Ramirez  be  Arellano.— Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xli.  4. 


America  and  Colonies 

Habeas  Corpus  in  the  colonics  :  by  A.  H.  Carpenter.— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 

The  evolution  of  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Neiv  Brunswick :  by  W.  F.  Ganono 
[an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  monograph,  reproducing  numerous  old  maps,  and 
maintaining  (1)  that  the  St.  Croix  of  Mitchell's  map  was  the  present  St.  Croix  ;  (2) 
that  the  western  source  of  the  St.  Croix  of  old  charters  was  the  source  of  the 
northern  or  Chiputnicook  branch,  and  not  of  the  western  or  Scoodie  ;  (3)  that,  as 

to  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  American  contention  was  right] 

Royal  Soe.  of  Canada  Trans.,  2nd  ser.,  vii.  2. 

The  political  activities  of  Philip  Freneau  [i 752-1 832] :  by  S.  E.  Forman  {a  vindica- 
tion of  a  writer  generally  held  in  slight  esteem  by  American  historians]. — Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xx.  9-10. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Monroe  doctrine :  by  W.  C.  Ford.  II  [showing  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  the  work  of  Adams  :  he  not  only  framed  the  policy  but  forced 
its  acceptance  upon  an  unwilHng  and  timid  president  and  cabinet].— Amer.  Hist. 
Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 

The  Maryland  Constitution  0/  1851  :  by  J.  W.  Harry.— Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xx.  7-8. 

Lincoln  and  the  patronage :  by  C.  R.  Fish.  [Lincoln  made  a  clean  sweep,  at  first  for 
political  reasons,  but  never  used  his  patronage  for  personal  aggrandisement ;  after 
his  second  inauguration  his  attitude  altered,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
in  the  end  have  accepted  the  principle  of  appointing  public  officials  by  examina- 
tion].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  1.     Oct. 
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The  Ionian  Islands  under   Venetian  Rule 

ON  their  way  from  Venice  to  Constantinople  the  soldiers  of  the 
fourth  crusade  cast  anchor  at  Corfu,  which  had  lately  been 
recovered  from  the  Genoese  pirate  Vetrano  by  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  was  at  that  time,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicler 
Villehardouin,  '  very  rich  and  plenteous.'  In  the  deed  of  partition 
the  Ionian  islands  were  assigned  to  the  Venetians ;  but  they  did 
not  find  Corfu  by  any  means  an  easy  conquest.  The  natives,  com- 
bining with  their  old  master,  Vetrano,  ousted  the  Venetian  garrison, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  and 
hanged  with  a  number  of  his  Corfiote  supporters  that  the  Kepublic 
was  able  to  occupy  the  island.  Even  then  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, finding  it  impossible  to  administer  directly  all  the  vast 
territories  which  had  suddenly  come  into  its  possession,  granted  the 
island  in  fiefs  to  ten  Venetian  citizens  on  condition  that  they  should 
garrison  it  and  should  pay  an  annual  rent  to  the  Kepublic.  The 
rights  of  the  Greek  church  were  to  be  respected,  and  the  taxes  of 
the  loyal  islanders  were  not  to  be  raised.^  But  this  first  Venetian 
domination  of  Corfu  was  of  brief  duration.  When  Michael  I 
Angelos  founded  the  despotat  of  Epiros  the  attraction  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Greek  state  proved  too  much  for  the  Corfiotes,  who  threw 
off  the  Latin  yoke  and  willingly  became  his  subjects.  A  memorial 
of  his  rule  may  still  be  seen  in  the  splendidly  situated  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  whose  ruins  rise  high  above  the  waters  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  not  far  from  the  beautiful  monastery  of  Palaiokastrizza.^ 

'  Mustoxidi,  Delle  Cose  Corciresi,  pp.  399  and  vi.  ^  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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Corfu  prospered  greatly  under  the  despots  of  Epiros.  They 
took  good  care  to  ratify  and  extend  the  privileges  of  the  church,  to 
grant  exemptions  from  taxation  to  the  priests,  and  to  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  laity  to  the  smallest  possible  figure.  In  this  they 
showed  their  wisdom,  for  the  church  became  their  warmest  ally, 
and  a  Corfiote  divine  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  his 
patron  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  feud  between  the  rival 
Greek  empires  of  Nice  and  Salonika.  But  after  little  more  than 
half  a  century  of  orthodox  rule  the  island  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  catholic  Angevins.  Michael  II  of  Epiros,  yielding  to  the 
exigencies  of  politics,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
ill-starred  Manfred  of  Sicily,  to  whom  she  brought  Corfu  as  a 
dowry.  Upon  the  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  the 
powerful  Sicilian  admiral  Chinardo  occupied  the  island  until  he 
was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  instigation  of  Michael. 
The  crime  did  not,  however,  profit  the  crafty  despot.  The 
national  party  in  Corfu  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  restore  the  island 
to  the  rule  of  the  Angeli ;  but  Chinardo' s  soldiers,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  baron  named  Allamanno,  successfully  resisted  the 
agitation.  As  the  defeat  of  Manfred  had  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  as  they  were 
a  small  foreign  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  they 
thought  it  best  to  accept  that  powerful  prince  as  lord  of  the  island. 
By  the  treaty  of  Viterbo  the  fugitive  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  II, 
ceded  to  Charles  any  rights  over  it  which  he  might  possess,  and 
thus  in  1267  the  Angevins  came  into  possession  of  Corfu,  though 
Allamanno  was  allowed  to  retain  the  fortresses  of  the  place  until 
his  death.^  For  more  than  five  centuries  the  Latin  race  and  the 
catholic  religion  predominated  there. 

The  Angevin  rule,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its 
origin,  was  especially  intolerant  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Charles 
owed  his  crown  to  the  pope,  and  was  anxious  to  repay  the  obliga- 
tion by  propagating  Catholicism  among  his  orthodox  subjects. 
The  Venetians,  as  we  saw,  had  enjoined  the  tolerance  of  the 
Greek  church  during  their  brief  period  of  domination,  so  that 
now  for  the  first  time  the  islanders  learnt  what  religious  perse- 
cution meant.  The  metropolitan  of  Corfu,  whose  office  had  been 
so  greatly  exalted  by  the  despots  of  Epiros,  was  deposed,  and  in 
his  room  a  less  dignified  ecclesiastic,  called  '  chief  priest '  {fisyas 
wpwioiraTras),  was  substituted.  The  title  of  *  archbishop  of  Corfu  ' 
was  now  usurped  by  a  Latin  priest,  and  the  principal  churches  were 
seized  by  the  catholic  clergy.'*     In  the  time  of  the  Angevins  too  the 

3  Mustoxidi,  p.  441.  Allamanno  belonged  to  a  family  from  Languedoc,  which 
received  the  barony  of  Patras  after  the  Frank  conquest  of  the  Morea,  and  whose  name 
is  still  borne  by  the  bridge  near  Thermopylae,  the  scene  of  the  heroic  fight  of  1821. 

*  Idromenos,  "ZwoTniK)]  'laropia  ttjs  KepKvpas,  p.  68.    There  is,  however,  a  document 
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Jews,  who  still  flourish  there  almost  alone  in  Greece,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  any  numbers  in  Corfu,  and  first  found  protectors 
there  ;  but  the  injunctions  of  successive  sovereigns,  bidding  the 
people  treat  them  well,  would  seem  to  show  that  this  protection 
was  seldom  efficacious.^  The  government  of  the  island  was  also 
reorganised.  An  official  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  with  the 
title  of  captain,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  four  bailiwicks. 
Many  new  fiefs  were  assigned,  while  some  that  already  existed 
were  transferred  to  Italians  and  Provengals. 

The  Sicilian  Vespers,  which  drove  the  house  of  Anjou  from 
Sicily  and  handed  that  kingdom  over  to  the  rival  house  of  Aragon, 
indirectly  affected  the  fortunes  of  Corfu.  The  Corfiotes  did  not, 
indeed,  imitate  the  Sicilians  and  massacre  the  French  ;  but  their 
connexion  with  the  Angevins  now  exposed  them  to  attack  from  the 
Aragonese  fleets.  Thus  the  famous  Eoger  de  Loria  burnt  the 
royal  castle  and  levied  black  mail  upon  the  inhabitants.  Another 
Eoger,  the  terrible  Catalan  leader,  De  Flor,  ravaged  the  fertile 
island  in  one  of  his  expeditions ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  incursions, 
we  find  the  condition  of  Corfu  half  a  century  later  to  have  been  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  fact  that  the 
diligent  research  of  the  local  historians  has  brought  to  light  so  little 
information  about  the  Angevin  period  in  itself  proves  that,  in  that 
generally  troubled  time,  Corfu  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Beyond  the 
names  of  its  sovereigns,  Charles  II  of  Naples,  Philip  I,  Kobert, 
and  Philip  II  of  Taranto,  we  know  little  about  the  island  from  the 
time  when  Charles  II,  reserving  to  himself  the  overlordship,  trans- 
ferred it  as  a  fief  in  1294  to  his  fourth  son,  the  first  of  those 
princes,  down  to  the  death  of  the  last  in  1373.  It  then  ex- 
perienced the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  and,  as  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naples,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Navarrese  mercenaries,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  rival  candidate, 
Jacques  de  Baux,  and  who  afterwards,  as  the  name  of  Navarino 
reminds  us,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  Morea.  When  Joanna 
lost  her  crown  and  life  at  the  hands  of  Charles  III  of  Durazzo,  the 
latter  obtained  Corfu,  and,  with  the  usual  kindness  of  usurpers 
insecure  on  their  thrones,  he  confirmed  the  fiscal  privileges  which  the 
Angeli  had  granted  to  the  Corfiotes  in  the  previous  century.*^  But 
after  his  violent  death  four  years  later,  in  1386,  the  decline  of  the 
Angevin  dynasty  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  east  of  Europe 
caused  the  islanders  to  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  only 
power  which  could  protect  them. 

Venice   indeed  had    never  forgotten    her  brief  possession   of 

of  Philip  II  of  Taranto  in  favour  of  the  Greek  clergy  :  Marmora,  Delia  Historia  di 
Corfu,  p.  223. 

^  Romanos,  'H  'E^pa'iK}]  iioiv6rt]s  rris  KepKvpas,  Mustoxidi,  pp.  445-50. 

«  Mustoxidi,  p.  452. 
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Corfu :  she  had  long  been  scheming  how  to  recover  so  desirable  a 
naval  station,  and  her  consul  encouraged  the  Venetian  party  in  the 
island.  There  was  also  a  Genoese  faction  there,  but  its  attempt 
to  hold  the  old  castle  failed,  and  on  28  May  1386  the  Corfiotes 
hoisted  the  standard  of  St.  Mark.  Six  envoys — one  of  them,  it  is 
worth  noting,  a  Jewish  representative  of  the  considerable  Hebrew 
community — were  appointed  to  offer  the  island  to  the  Kepublic 
upon  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  confirmation 
of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Angevins,  a  declaration  that 
Venice  would  never  dispose  of  the  place  to  any  other  power,  and  a 
promise  to  maintain  the  existing  system  of  fiefs.  On  9  June  a 
second  document  was  drawn  up,  reiterating  the  desire  of  the 
islanders,  *  or  the  greater  and  saner  part  of  them,'  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  the  Eepublic.  Since  the  death  of 
Charles  III,  they  said,  '  the  island  has  been  destitute  of  all  pro- 
tection, while  it  has  been  coveted  by  jealous  neighbours  on  every 
side  and  almost  besieged  by  Arabs  and  Turks.'  Wherefore,  *  con- 
sidering the  tempest  of  the  times  and  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,'  they  had  resolved  to  elect  Miani,  the  Venetian  admiral, 
captain  of  the  island,  and  had  entered  the  city  without  the  least 
disturbance.  The  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  held  out  for  a  time  in 
the  name  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples ;  but  the  transfer  of  the 
island  was  effected  practically  without  bloodshed.  On  its  side 
the  Venetian  government  readily  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  six 
Corfiote  envoys,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  purchase  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  king  of  Naples  in  this  transaction.  Accordingly  in 
1402  the  sum  of  30,000  gold  ducats  was  paid  to  him  for  the  island, 
and  the  Venetian  title  was  thus  made  doubly  sure/  For  411 
years  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  held  unbroken  possession  of  Corfu. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands  had  been  some- 
what different,  and  they  only  gradually  passed  beneath  the  Venetian 
sway.  Paxo  was,  indeed,  joined  politically  with  Corfu,  from  which 
it  is  so  short  a  distance,  but  Kephallenia,  Zante,  and  Ithake  had 
fallen  about  the  time  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  into 
the  hands  of  a  roving  crusader  or  pirate — the  terms  were  then 
identical — named  Majo,  or  Matthew,  who  styled  himself  count 
palatine  of  the  islands,  though  he  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Venice.  Stricken  with  pangs  of  conscience  for  his  sins,  he  atoned 
for  them  by  placing  his  possessions  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope,  who  made  short  work  of  the  orthodox  bishops  and  put  the 
islands  under  a  single  Latin  ecclesiastic.  Majo's  successor  did 
fealty  to  Geoffroi  de  Villehardouin  of  Achaia,  and  the  islands  were 
thenceforth  reckoned  as  a  vassal  state  of  that  principality. 
Historians  have  narrated  the  horrible  crimes  of  the  descendants 
of  Count  Majo  in  describing  the  stormy  history  of  Epiros,  and  so 

'  Mustoxidi,  pp.  456-64,  Ix-lxxii. 
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terrible  was  the  condition  of  the  islands  when  John  of  Gravina  set 
out  to  claim  the  principality  of  Achaia  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
occupying  them  as  dependencies  of  that  state.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1333,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  they  were  united 
with  Corfu  under  the  Angevin  sceptre.  But  Kobert  of  Taranto 
subsequently  separated  them  from  the  latter  island  by  conferring 
them  upon  Leonardo  Tocco  of  Benevento,  who  also  became  duke  of 
Santa  Maura,  an  island  whose  history  during  the  thirteenth  and 
part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries  is  buried  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
The  Turks  took  the  four  islands  of  Kephallenia,  Ithake,  Zante, 
and  Santa  Maura  from  the  Tocchi  in  1479,  and  the  attempt  of 
Antonio  Tocco  to  recover  his  brother's  dominions  ended  in  his 
murder  at  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  By  arrangement  with  the 
sultan  the  Venetians,  who  had  expelled  Antonio's  forces,  handed 
Kephallenia  over  to  the  Turks,  but  kept  Zante,  which  thus,  from 
1484  onwards,  was  governed  by  them,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  500  ducats  to  the  Turkish  treasury.^  This  tribute 
ceased  in  1699,  when  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz  formally  ceded  the 
island,  free  of  payment,  to  the  Eepublic.  The  Venetians  invited 
colonists  to  emigrate  thither,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
population  ;  for  the  Turks  had  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mulatto  slaves  for 
the  seraglio  by  intermarriage  with  negroes.  As  there  were  many 
homeless  exiles  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  Turkish  con- 
quests in  the  Levant,  there  was  no  lack  of  response  to  this  invita- 
tion, and  Zante  soon  became  a  flourishing  community.  Its  wealth 
was  further  increased,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  currant  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  so  that  at  that 
period  it  merited  its  poetic  title  of  '  the  flower  of  the  Levant.' 
Kephallenia  did  not  long  remain  in  Turkish  hands.  After  two 
futile  attempts  to  take  it  the  Venetians  succeeded,  in  1500,  with 
the  aid  of  the  famous  Spanish  commander,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba, 
in  capturing  the  island,  and  at  the  peace  of  1502  the  Republic  was 
finally  confirmed  in  its  possession,  which  was  never  afterwards 
disturbed.  Ithake  seems  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  its  larger 
neighbour.  Santa  Maura,^  however,  though  taken  in  the  same  year 
as  Kephallenia,  was  almost  at  once  restored  to  the  Turks,  and  did 
not  become  Venetian  till  its  capture^ by  Morosini  -in  1684,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz  fifteen  years  later.  It  had 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Venetians,  as  it  was,  under 

^  Finlay,  v.  62  ;  Sathas,  Mvr}fxe7a  'EW-nvLKrjs  laroplas,  ser.  i.,  i.  315. 

®  This  medieval  name,  '  the  black  saint,'  applied  first  to  a  fortress,  then  to  a  chapel 
on  the  site  of  the  fortress,  then  (like  Negroponte)  to  the  whole  island,  is  said  by  Saint- 
Sauveur  {Voyage  Historiqice,  Litteraire  et  Pittoresqiie,  ii.  339)  to  have  come  in  with  the 
Tocchi,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  black  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  at 
Toledo.  It  occurs  in  a  Venetian  document  as  early  as  1430  (Sathas,  op.  cit.  i.  i.  191). 
It  has  now  been  officially  superseded  by  the  classic  Levkas. 
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the  Turkish  rule,  a  dangerous  nest  of  pirates,  against  whom  the 
Corfiotes  more  than  once  fitted  out  punitive  expeditions.  When 
Santa  Maura  was  reluctantly  given  back  to  the  sultan  in  1503,  part 
of  the  population  emigrated  to  Ithake,  then  almost  desolate, ^^  and 
at  the  same  time  Kephallenia  received  an  influx  of  Greeks  from  the 
Venetian  possessions  on  the  mainland  which  the  Turks  had  just 
taken.  Kythera,  or  Cerigo,  which  is  not  geographically  an  Ionian 
island  at  all,  and  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  other  six,  was  a 
dependency  of  Crete,  so  long  as  that  island  was  Venetian,  and  was 
the  property  of  the  great  Venetian  family  of  Venier  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  Eepublic.  After  the  loss  of  Crete  the  island  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  official  known  as  proveditore  generals 
del  Lerante.  But,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  other  islands,  he 
rarely  visited  it  on  his  tours  of  inspection,  and  that  duty  devolved 
on  the  cajntano  delle  navi.  Abandoned  by  the  Venetians  during 
their  last  Turkish  war  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  restored  to  them  at  the  peace  of  Passarovitz  in  1718  and 
thenceforth  treated  as  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  for  the 
remainder  of  their  rule. 

Besides  the  seven  islands  Venice  also  acquired,  at  different 
periods  after  her  occupation  of  Corfu,  several  dependencies  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  Of  these,  owing  to  its  dramatic  history  in  the 
days  of  the  British  protectorate,  the  most  interesting  was  Parga, 
first  taken  in  1401.^^  As  the  landing-place  for  the  famous  rock  of 
Suli,  with  which  in  a  famous  line  Byron  has  connected  it,  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians  as  an 
outpost  against  the  Turks.  But  the  Eepublic  ultimately  found  that 
it  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  several  times  in  vain  urged  the 
inhabitants  to  emigrate  over  the  narrow  channel  to  Anti-Paxo,  or 
to  settle  in  Corfu.  But  then,  as  in  1819,  the  Pargians  showed  a 
touching,  if  inconvenient,  attachment  to  their  ancient  home,  perhaps 
not  unmixed  with  the  desire  to  continue  the  lucrative  traffic  of  sell- 
ing the  munitions  of  war,  sent  from  Venice  for  their  own  defence, 
to  the  neighbouring  Turks.  Butrinto,  opposite  the  northern  end 
of  Corfu,  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Venetians  soon  after 
their  final  occupation  of  that  island,  and,  like  Parga,  was  fortified 
with  works,  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be  seen.  During  the 
Venetian  rule  of  the  Ionian  Iglands  Butrinto,  well  known  to  sports- 
men for  its  duck-shooting,  and  to  scholars  for  the  allusion  in  the 
Aeneid,^^  was  several  times  captured  and  recaptured.  The  fisheries 
in  the  lakes  there,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of  Cicero's 
friend  Atticus,  were  of  considerable  value  to  the  Venetians,'^  as 

'"  Hopf,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie,  Ixxxvi.  168. 
*'  Marmora,  Delia  Historia  di  Corfu,  p.  253. 
'■-  '  Celsam  Buthroti  accedimus  urbem,'  iii.  293. 
'•■'  Cicero  ad  Atticzim,  iv.  8,  a;  Marmora,  p.  431. 
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they  are  still  to  the  present  proprietors;  and  the  place  became 
definitely  assured  to  the  Kepublic  in  1718,  at  which  date  Vonitza 
inside,  and  Prevesa  at  the  entrance  of,  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  the 
latter  a  stronghold  of  corsairs  and  an  important  miUtary  position 
which  resisted  the  Greek  bombardment  during  the  late  Greco- 
Turkish  war,  were  also  confirmed  to  Venice.  The  value  set  by  the 
Venetians  upon  these  continental  dependencies  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  called  *  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Eepublic 
on  the  mainland.' 

The  administration  of  the  islands  during  the  Venetian  period 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Eepublic.  In  Corfu,  the  first  occupied 
and  most  important  of  the  seven,  the  chief  Venetian  functionary 
was  known  as  the  bailly,  who  was  subsequently  assisted  by  two 
noble  Venetian  councillors,  and  by  a  third  ofi&cial,  called  proveditore 
e  capitano,  who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  and  resided  in  the 
fortress.  The  strong  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  on  the  west  coast, 
which  was  never  taken  though  often  besieged,  was  entrusted  to  a 
special  officer.  But  the  power  of  the  bailly  was  soon  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  which  was  soon  stationed  at 
Corfu,  and  for  which  the  arsenal  at  Govino,  of  which  large  and 
imposing  ruins  still  remain,  was  built.  This  naval  authority  was 
the  proveditore  generale  del  Levante  ;  he  was  usually  appointed 
for  three  years,  and  exercised  very  important  functions  at  the  time 
when  Venice  was  still  a  first-class  eastern  power.  Strict  orders 
were  issued  to  all  these  officials  that  they  should  respect  the  rights 
of  the  natives,  and  spies,  known  as  '  inquisitors  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Levant,'  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  Venetian  administration  and  of  ascertaining- 
the  grievances  of  the  governed,  who  had  also  the  privilege,  which 
they  often  exercised,  of  sending  special  missions  to  Venice  to  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  home  government.  Ionian  historians, 
after  due  deduction  is  made  for  the  strong  Venetian  bias  of  the 
privileged  class  from  which  they  sprang,  are  agreed  that  redress 
was  almost  invariably  granted,  though  the  abuses  of  which  the 
natives  complained  were  apt  to  grow  up  again.  Thus  when,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Corfiotes  sent  envoys 
to  point  out  the  excesses  committed  by  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  the 
Venetian  government  forbade  the  men  to  land  on  the  island.'' 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  '  inquisitors  '  ordering  the  removal 
of  all  statues  and  epitaphs  erected  to  the  Venetian  officials  at  Corfu, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  slavish  practice,  which  had  descended  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Eoman  days.'^  And  somewhat  later  the 
exactions  of  the  Venetian  officials  were  stopped.  A  large  share  in 
the  local  administration  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  or  rather 

•^  Marmora,  p.  387.  '^  Ibid.  p.  396  ;  Saint-Sauveur,  i.  345. 
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to  those  of  noble  birth,  for  Corfiote  society  was  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  manual  labourers.  At  first 
the  so-called  national  council  was  a  much  more  democratic  body, 
including  many  foreigners  and  local  tradesmen.  But  the  latter 
and  their  children  were  gradually  excluded  from  it,  the  entrance  of 
the  former  was  restricted,  and  in  1440  the  functions  of  the 
national  council  were  strictly  limited  to  the  annual  election  of  a 
smaller  body,  the  communal,  or  city,  council — a  body  composed  at 
the  outset  of  seventy,  and,  half  a  century  later,  of  150  members, 
a  total  which  was  maintained  till  the  last  years  of  Venetian  rule, 
when  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  sixty.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  annual  election  the  members  of  the  national  council  met  in 
a  quaint  old  house,  decorated  with  pictures  of  Nausikaa  welcoming 
Odysseus,  and  of  other  scenes  from  the  early  history  of  Corcyra, 
and  situated  between  the  old  fortress  and  the  town.  This  interest- 
ing memorial  of  Venetian  rule  has  long  since  been  swept  away. 

The  council  of  150,  which  thus  became  the  governing  body  of 
the  island,  was  composed  of  Greeks  as  well  as  Latins,  and  formed 
a  close  oligarchy.  Once  only,  during  the  crisis  of  the  Candian 
war,  it  was  resolved  to  add  to  it  those  citizens  who  would  pay  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  that  costly  struggle.^^  It 
had  the  right  of  electing  every  year  certain  officials,  called  syndics 
{(rvvSiKot),  at  first  four  in  number — two  Greeks  and  two  Latins — 
and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  numbers  of  the  Latins  had  de- 
clined, only  three.  These  syndics  were  required  to  be  more  than 
thirty-eight  (at  another  period  thirty-five)  years  of  age,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  special  representatives  of  the  community  of  Corfu. 
Those  who  felt  themselves  wronged  looked  to  them  for  redress, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  economic  heresies  of  that  age,  they 
regulated  prices  in  the  markets — a  curious  interference  with  the 
usual  Levantine  practice  of  bargaining.  The  council  of  150  also 
elected  three  judges,  of  whom  one  must  always  be  a  Latin  ;  but 
these  officials  possessed  no  more  than  a  consultative  vote,  and  the 
real  decision  of  cases  rested  with  the  bailly  and  his  two  councillors. 
No  local  offices — and  there  were  many  in  Venetian  days — were 
held  for  more  than  a  year ;  most  of  them  were  purely  honorary, 
and  all  were  in  the  gift  of  the  council  of  150.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  that  of  trierarchy  or  captain  of  the  Corfiote  war 
galleys,  an  official  whom  the  Venetians  wisely  allowed  these  ex- 
perienced seamen,  worthy  descendants  of  the  seafaring  Phaia- 
kians  of  the  Odyssey,  to  elect.  Two  campaigns  entitled  a  Corfiote 
officer  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  republican  fleet,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  British  had  followed  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,^''  and  thus  opened  a  naval  career  to 

'*  Marmora,  p.  420. 

"  Viscount  Kirkwall,  Four  Years  in  the  Ionian  Islatids,  i.  28. 
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the  lonians.  The  Corfiote  nobles  also  commanded  the  town 
militia,  composed  of  about  500  artisans,  and  called  *  apprentices,' 
or  scolari,  who  received  immunity  from  taxation  in  lieu  of  pay  and 
exercised  on  Sundays  alone.  Each  village  provided  a  certain 
number  of  rural  poHce.  In  imitation  of  the  similar  record  at 
Venice  a  Golden  Book  was  established,  containing  the  names  of 
the  Corfiote  nobles.  When  the  latter  were  much  diminished  in 
numbers  by  the  first  great  siege  of  the  island  by  the  Turks  in 
1537  new  families  were  added  to  the  list  from  the  burgher  class, 
and  Marmora  gives  the  names  of  112  noble  families  existing  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  history,  in  1672.^^  The  Golden  Book  was 
burned  as  the  symbol  of  hated  class  distinction  in  the  first  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  after  the  French 
republicans  took  possession  of  Corfu. 

The  Venetians  had  found  the  feudal  system  already  in  exist- 
ence when  they  took  over  the  island,  where  it  had  been  introduced 
in  Byzantine  days,  and  they  had  promised  to  maintain  it.  We  are 
told  by  Marmora  that  there  were  twenty-four  baronies  there  in 
former  times,  and  later  on  the  total  seems  to  have  been  a  dozen. 
In  the  last  century  of  Venetian  rule  there  were  fifteen.'^  Occasion- 
ally the  Venetians  created  a  new  fief,  such  as  that  of  the  gipsies, 
to  reward  public  services.  The  ^AOtyyavoc,  or  gipsies,  who  were 
about  100  in  number,  were  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  baron,  upon  whom  their  fief  had  been  bestowed,  *  an  office,'  as 
Marmora  says,  '  of  not  a  little  gain  and  of  very  great  honour.' 
They  had  their  own  military  commander,  and  every  year  on  1 
May  they  marched  under  his  leadership  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  fifes,  bearing  aloft  their  baron's  standard  and  carrying  a  may- 
pole, decked  with  flowers,  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  house  where" 
the  great  man  lived.  There  they  set  up  their  pole  and  sang  a 
curious  song  in  honour  of  their  lord,^°  who  provided  them  with 
refreshment  and  on  the  morrow  received  from  them  their  dues. 
Every  feudatory  was  compelled  to  keep  one  horse  for  the  defence 
of  the  island,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  it  on  May  day  on 
parade.  The  peasants  were  worse  off  under  this  feudal  system 
than  their  fellows  on  the  mainland  under  Turkish  rule.  They  had 
no  political  rights  whatever  ;  they  were  practically  serfs,  and  were 
summed  up  in  the  capitulations  at  the  time  of  the  Venetian 
occupation  together  with  'the  other  movable  and  immovable 
goods  '  of  their  lords.^^  A  decision  of  the  year  1641  that  no  one 
should  vote  in  the  council  who  had  not  a  house  in  the  city  must 
also  have  tended  to  produce  absenteeism,  still  one  of  the  evils  of 

"*  Marmora,  p.  312. 

'"  Loiinzes,  irepl  ttjs  voAitikTis  Kara  ardacws  ttjs  'EirTavr,arov  iir\  'Everatv,  pp.  188-90  ; 
Hopi,  tibi  supra,  Ixxxvi.  186. 

-"  The  words  are  quoted  in  the  new  'OSvyhs  rf/s  vfiffou  KepKvpas  (1902). 
■■^'  Mustoxidi,  p.  Ixvi. 
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Corfu,  where  at  the  present  day  only  four  landed  proprietors  live 
on  their  estates.  A  distaste  for  country  life,  always  a  marked 
feature  of  Greek  society,  may  thus  have  been  increased,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  the  nobles  and  men  of  position  in  the  town, 
which  is  now  ascribed  at  Corfu  to  the  lucrative  posts  and  gaieties 
of  the  capital  during  the  British  protectorate,  would  seem  to  have 
begun  much  earlier.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  peasants'  rising 
against  their  oppressors.  Thus  in  1652  a  movement  of  the  kind 
had  to  be  put  down  by  force ;  but  the  Venetian  government,  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  the  Candian  war,  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  punish  the  insurgents.  Somewhat  earlier  a  democratic  agita- 
tion for  granting  a  share  in  the  local  administration  was  vetoed 
by  the  Eepublic.  Marmora  remarks  in  his  time  that  *  the  peasants 
are  never  contented ;  they  rise  against  their  lords  on  the  smallest 
provocation.'^^  Yet,  until  the  last  century  of  her  rule,  Venice  had 
little  trouble  with  the  inhabitants.  She  kept  the  nobles  in  good 
humour  by  granting  them  political  privileges,  titles,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Venetian  navy,  and,  so  long  as  the  Turk  was  a 
danger,  she  was  compelled,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to  pay  a 
due  regard  to  their  wishes.  As  for  the  other  two  classes  of  the 
population  they  hardly  entered  into  the  calculations  of  Venetian 
statesmen. 

No  foreign  government  can  govern  Greeks  if  it  is  harsh  to  the 
national  church  and  clergy,  and  the  shrewd  Venetians,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  were  much  less  bigoted  than  the  Angevins. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  gave,  as  catholics,  precedence  to  the 
catholic  church,  they  never  forgot  that  the  interests  of  the  Eepublic 
were  of  more  importance  than  those  of  the  papacy.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Ionian  islands  no  less  than  in  Crete,  they  studiously  pre- 
vented any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  either  the  ecumenical 
patriarch  or  the  pope.  Their  ecclesiastical  policy  is  well  expressed 
in  an  official  decree,  '  that  the  Greeks  should  have  liberty  to 
preach  and  teach  the  holy  word,  provided  only  that  they  say 
nothing  about  the  republic  or  against  the  Latin  religion.'  ^^  Mixed 
marriages  were  allowed ;  and,  as  the  children  usually  became 
orthodox,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  twenty  years  before  the 
close  of  the  Venetian  occupation  there  were  only  two  noble  Latin 
families  in  Corfu  which  still  adhered  to  the  cathoHc  faith,  while 
at  Kephallenia  Catholicism  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
garrison. 2*  The  Venetians  retained,  however,  the  externals  of  the 
Angevin  system.  The  head  of  the  orthodox  church  in  Corfu  was 
still  called  '  chief  priest '  {fiiyas  irpcdToiraTras),  while  the  coveted 
title  of  archbishop  was  reserved  for  the  chief  of  the  catholic  clergy. 
The  '  chief  priest '  was  elected  by  the  assembled  clergy  and  nobles, 

"  Marmora,  pp.  394,  419,  445. 

2»  Lonnzes,  p.  101.  ^4  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  15-21 
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and  held  office  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sank  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ordinary  popes,  from  whom  he  was  then  only  dis- 
tinguished by  his  crimson  sash.  Merit  had,  as  a  rule,  less  to  do 
with  his  election  than  his  relationship  to  a  noble  family  and  the 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  arguments  which  he  applied  to  the 
pockets  of  the  electors,  and  for  which  he  recouped  himself  by  his 
gains  while  in  office.  In  each  of  the  four  bailiwicks  into  which 
Corfu  was  then  divided,  and  in  the  island  of  Paxo,  there  was  a 
TrpayToiraTras,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  chief  priest,'  who  was 
dependent  upon  no  other  ecclesiastical  authority  than  that  of  the 
ecumenical  patriarch,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  only  allowed 
to  correspond  through  the  medium  of  the  Venetian  bailly  at  Con- 
stantinople. Two  liberal  popes,  Leo  X  and  Paul  III,  expressly 
forbade  any  interference  with  the  religious  services  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  archbishop ;  and  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Gregorian  calendar  it  was  specially  stipulated  by  Venice  ^^ 
that  in  the  Ionian  islands  Latins  as  well  as  Greeks  should  continue 
to  use  the  old  method  of  reckoning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
of  two  E asters  and  two  Christmasses  in  one  and  the  same  com- 
munity. When  we  consider  how  strong,  even  to-day,  is  the 
opposition  of  the  orthodox  church  to  the  new  style,  we  can  under- 
stand how  gratifying  this  special  exemption  must  have  been  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  period. 

From  these  causes  there  was  less  bitterness  than  in  most 
other  places  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  churches.  The 
catholics  took  part  in  the  religious  processions  of  the  orthodox. 
When  the  body  of  St.  Spiridion  was  carried  round  the  town 
the  Venetian  authorities  and  many  of  the  garrison  paid  their 
respects  to  the  sacred  relics ;  twenty-one  guns  were  fired  from ' 
the  Old  Fortress,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  saluted ;  and  the 
enlightened  catholic  archbishop,  Quirini,  author  of  a  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Corfu,  actually  went  in  full  state  to  the  Greek 
church  of  St.  Spiridion  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.^*^  The 
orthodox  clergy  reciprocated  these  attentions  by  meeting  the 
catholics  in  the  church  of  St.  Arsenios,  a  tenth-century  bishop 
and  first  metropolitan  of  Corfu,  where  the  discordant  chanting  of 
Greeks  and  Latins  represented  their  theological  concord,  and  by 
praying  for  the  pope  and  the  Latin  archbishop .  at  the  annual 
banquet  at  the  latter's  palace.  They  were  ready,  also,  to  excom- 
municate refractory  villages  at  the  bidding  of  the  government,  and 
the  abuse  of  this  practice,  which  filled  the  superstitious  people 
with  terror,  was  one  of  the  greatest  social  abuses  of  Corfu.  It  was 
put  into  force  against  individuals  on  the  least  provocation,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  same  priest  was  quite  willing  to  provide  a  counter- 
excommunication  for  a  consideration.^'' 

-■•  Marmora,  p.  369.  -"  Idromenos,  p.  87.  -'"  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  22-31. 
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The  position  of  the  Corfiote  Jews,  though  far  less  favourable 
than  that  of  the  orthodox,  was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Hebrew  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  Venetian  dominions.  In  the 
very  first  days  of  the  Venetian  occupation  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
officials  of  the  Republic,  bidding  them  behave  well  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  to  put  no  heavier  burdens  upon  them  than  upon  the  rest 
of  the  islanders.  Many  of  the  Venetian  governors  found  it  convenient 
to  borrow  not  only  money,  but  furniture,  plate,  and  liveries  from 
them.  That  they  increased — owing  to  the  Jewish  immigration 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1492  and  from  Naples  and  Calabria 
half  a  century  later—  in  numbers  under  the  Venetians  may  be 
inferred  from  Marmora's  statement  that  in  1665  there  were  about 
500  Jewish  houses  in  Corfu,  and  the  historian,  who  shared  to  the 
full  the  natural  dislike  for  the  Hebrew  race  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Greeks  and  so  cordially  reciprocated  by  the  Jews, 
naively  remarks  that  the  Corfiote  Jews  would  be  rich  if  they  were 
let  alone. ^*^  A  century  later  they  had  monopolised  all  the  trade  as 
middlemen,  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  in  their  debt.  They 
paid  none  of  the  usual  taxes  levied  on  Jewish  banks  at  Venice, 
and  when,  by  the  decree  of  1572,  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Venetian  territory,  a  special  exemption  was  granted  to  those  of 
Corfu.  They  were  allowed  to  practise  there  as  advocates,  with  per- 
mission to  defend  Christians  noJess  than  members  of  their  own  race. 
They  had  their  own  council  and  elected  their  own  officials,  and  a 
law  of  1614  prohibits  the  practice  of  digging  up  their  dead  bodies, 
under  pain  of  hanging.  At  the  same  time  they  had  to  submit  to 
some  degrading  restrictions.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
yellow  mark  on  the  breast,  or  a  yellow  hat,  as  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude, and  an  ordinance  of  1532  naively  remarks  that  this  was  '  a 
substitute  for  the  custom  of  stoning,  which  does  so  much  injury  to 
the  houses.'  True,  a  money  payment  to  the  treasury  secured  a 
dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  wearing  these  stigmas ;  but 
there  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  enjoined  upon  all  Jews 
residence  in  a  separate  part  of  the  city,  where  they  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  each  with  its  own  synagogue.  Even  to-day  the 
Jewish  quarter  in  the  town  of  Corfu  is  known  as  the  Hehraicd. 
Absurd  tales  were  current  about  them.  Travellers  were  told  that 
one  of  them  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Judas,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  a  young  Jewish  girl  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  Messiah. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  possess  real  property  or  to  take  land  or 
villas  on  lease,  with  the  exception  of  one  house  for  the  personal  use 
of  the  lessee.  But  the  effect  of  this  enactment  was  nullified  by 
means  of  mortgages ;  and  if  a  Jew  wanted  to  invest  money  in 
houses  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  Christian  who  would 
purchase  or  rent  them  with  borrowed  Jewish  capital.     They  were 

*^  Marmora,  p.  430. 
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expected  to  offer  a  cop}^  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  a  new  Latin  arch- 
bishop, who  sometimes  delighted  the  Corfiotes  by  lecturing  them 
on  their  shortcomings,  and  sometimes,  like  Quirini,  was  tolerant 
of  their  creed.  Finally,  they  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  public 
processions — an  injunction  perhaps  quite  as  much  in  their  own 
interest  as  in  that  of  the  public  peace.^^ 

The  Venetian  government  did  practically  nothing  for  education 
during  the  four  centuries  of  its  rule  in  the  Ionian  islands.  No  public 
schools  were  founded,  for,  as  Count  Viaro  Capodistria  informed  the 
British  parliament  much  later,  the  Venetian  senate  never  allowed 
such  institutions  to  be  established  in  the  Ionian  islands.^^  The 
administration  was  content  to  pay  a  few  teachers  of  Italian  in 
Corfu  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  islands.  There  was  also  some 
private  instruction  to  be  had,  and  the  promising  young  men  of  the 
best  families,  eager  to  be  doctors  or  lawyers,  were  sent  to  complete 
their  education  at  the  university  of  Padua.  But  the  attain- 
ment of  a  degree  at  that  seat  of  learning  was  not  arduous,  for  by 
a  special  privilege  the  lonians  could  take  their  degree  without 
examination.  And  the  Ionian  student  after  his  return  soon  forgot 
what  he  had  learned,  retaining  only  the  varnish  of  culture. 
There  were  exceptions,  however,  to  this  low  standard.  It  was 
a  Corfiote  who  founded  at  Venice,  in  1621,  the  Greek  school,  called 
Flaggineion,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Flagginos,  which  did  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  Greek  education ;  ^^  while  it  was  a 
Kephallenian,  Nicodemos  Metaxas,  who  about  the  same  time  set  up 
the  first  Greek  printing  press  in  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  England.^^  g^jt  even  in  the  latest  Venetian  period 
there  were  few  faciHties  for  attaining  knowledge  in  Corfu.  We 
are  told  that  at  that  time  reading  and  writing —the  highest  attain- 
ments of  the  average  Greek  pope — could  be  picked  up  in  one  of  the 
monasteries,  and  Latin  in  the  school  of  some  catholic  priest,  but 
that  there  were  no  other  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation  there. 
The  historian  Mario  Fieri,  himself  a  native  of  Corfu,  remarks 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  there  were  no  public  schools,  no  library,  no  printing  press,  and 
no  regular  bookseller  in  the  island,  and  the  only  hterature  that 
could  be  bought  there  consisted  of  a  grammar  and  a  Latin 
dictionary,  displayed  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist.^^     No  wonder  that 

^a  Lounzes,  pp.  178-82  ;  Komanos,  'H  'E^paiK^]  Koiv6T'ns  rr^s  K^pKipas  ;  Pinkerton's 
Collection  of  Travels,  ix.  4  ;  Marmora,  pp.  255,  286,  370,  430,  437.  The  last  writer 
approvingly  says  about  the  Jews,  loi-o  non  conviene  di  stabile,  die  il  sepolcro. 

=*»  Viaro  Capodistria,  Remarks  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
British  Parliament,  p.  64. 

=^'  Marmora,  p.  433  ;  Paparrigopoulos,  'lampla  rod  'EW-qvucod  "EOuovs  (4th  ed.),  v. 

644. 

=*-  Ibid.  V.  530. 

33  Idromenos,  'S.vvoirTiK^  'la-ropia  ttjs  KepK^pns,  p.  90,  and  the  same  author's  essay 
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the  Corfiotes  were  easier  to  manage  in  those  days  than  in  the  more 
enlightened  British  times,  when  newspapers  abounded  and  some 
of  the  best  pens  in  southern  Europe  were  ready  to  lampoon  the 
British  protectorate. 

Yet,  even  under  the  Venetians,  that  love  of  literature  which 
has  always  characterised  the  Greeks  did  not  become  wholly 
extinct.  Jacobo  Triboles,  a  Corfiote  resident  at  Venice,  pub- 
lished in  the  sixteenth  century  in  his  native  dialect  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  was  taken  from  Boccaccio,  called  the  History  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Queen  of  England.  Another  literary 
Corfiote,  author  of  a  Lament  for  the '  Fall  of  Greece^  was  Antonios 
Eparchos,  a  versatile  genius,  at  once  poet,  Hellenist,  and  soldier, 
upon  whom  the  fief  of  the  gipsies  was  conferred  for  his  services.^^ 
Several  other  Corfiote  bards  sang  of  the  Venetian  victories,  while, 
in  1672,  Andrea  Marmora,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  still  extant 
in  Corfu,  published  in  Italian  the  first  history  of  his  country  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  loss  of  Crete  by  the  Venetians.  Subse- 
quent writers  have  criticised  Marmora's  effusive  style,  his  tendency 
to  invent  details,  his  intense  desire  to  glorify  the  most  serene 
Eepublic.^^  But  his  work  is  quaintly  written  and  he  thoroughly 
reflects  the  feelings  of  his  class  and  era.  In  1725  Quirini,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  Latin  archbishop  of  Corfu,  issued 
the  first  edition  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  antiquities  of  his  see, 
which  was  followed,  thirteen  years  later,  by  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition.  In  1656  an  academy  of  thirty  members,  known  as  the 
Assicuratif  was  founded  at  Corfu, ^"^  and  only  succumbed  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  Turkish  siege  of  1716.  A  second  literary  society 
was  started  about  the  same  time,  and  a  third  saw  the  light  in 
1732.  Of  the  other  islands  Kephallenia  produced  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  priest  of  great  oratorical  gifts  in  the  person  of 
Ellas  Meniates.  In  short,  the  Frankish  influence,  which  had 
practically  no  literary  result  on  the  mainland,  was  much  more  felt 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  lonians.  But  this  progress 
was  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  under  the 
Venetians,  became  solely  the  tongue  of  the  peasants.  Even  to-day 
Greek  is  almost  the  only  language  understood  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Corfu,  while  Italian  is  readily  spoken  in  the  town.  In  the 
Venetian  times  the  Venetian  dialect  was  the  conversational  medium 
of  good  society,  and  the  young  Corfiote,  fresh  from  his  easy-won 
laurels  at  Padua,  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  of  all  languages.     Yet  it  will  never  be  forgotten  in 

^*  Paparrigopoulos,  v.  635 ;  Sathas,  HovpKOKpaTovjx^vn  'EWds,  p.  127 ;  NeoeWrjviKri 
^iXoXoyia,  p.  165. 

^^  Quirini,  Primordia  Corcyrae,  pp.  167,  168 ;  Mustoxidi,  Ilkistrazioni  Corciresi, 
i.  10,  11. 

^^  Marmora,  p.  425. 
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Corfu  that  in  the  resurrection  and  regeneration  of  Greek  two 
Corfiotes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Eugenios  Boulgaris  and 
Nikephoros  Theotokes,  played  a  leading  part.  The  former  in 
particular  was  the  pioneer  of  Greek  as  it  is  written  to-day,  the 
forerunner  of  the  more  celebrated  Koraes,  and  he  dared  to  write, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  clergy,  in  a  language  which  the  people  could 
understand.  But,  as  his  best  work  was  done  at  Joannina,  then  the 
chief  educational  centre  of  the  Greek  race,  it  concerns  the  general 
history  of  Greece  under  the  Turks  rather  than  that  of  the  seven 
islands.'^^ 

Ionian  commerce  was  hampered  by  the  selfish  colonial  policy 
then  prevalent  in  Europe,  which  aimed  at  concentrating  all 
colonial  trade  in  the  metropolis,  through  which  the  exports  of  the 
islands  had  to  pass.  This  naturally  led  to  a  vast  amount  of 
smuggling,  even  now  rampant  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  British  gained  an  unenviable  pre-eminence  and  for  which  they 
sometimes  paid  with  their  lives.  The  oil  trade,  the  staple  industry 
of  Corfu,  was,  however,  greatly  fostered  by  the  grant  of  360 
drachmai  for  every  plantation  of  100  olive  trees,  and  we  find  that, 
in  the  last  half-century  of  the  Venetian  rule,  there  were  nearly  two 
millions  of  these  trees  in  that  island,  which  exported  60,000  barrels 
of  oil  every  second  year.  The  taxes  consisted  of  a  tithe  of  the  oil,  the 
crops,  and  the  agricultural  produce,  and  a  money  payment  on  the 
wine,  a  *  chimney  tax '  on  each  house,  and  an  export  duty  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  oil,  9  per  cent,  on  the  salt,  and  4  per  cent,  on  other 
articles.  There  was  also  an  import  duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  Venetian, 
and  of  8  per  cent,  on  foreign,  goods.  The  revenue  of  Zante  was 
so  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  currant  industry  that 
it  increased  more  than  fortyfold  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  during 
the  sixteenth-  century,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  traveller 
Spon  said  it  deserved  the  name  of  the  *  island  of  gold  '  and  called  it 
'  a  terrestrial  paradise.'  But  the  wholesale  conversion  of  corn  fields 
into  currant  plots  caused  such  alarm  that  the  local  authorities 
applied  to  Venice  for  permission  to  root  up  the  currant  bushes  by 
force.  The  Kepublic  replied  by  allowing  the  currants  to  remain, 
but  at  the  same  time  levying  a  tax  upon  them,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  storage  of  bread  stuffs. 
The  currant  industry  of  that  island  was  injured  by  further  duties, 
and  was  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
lightly  taxed  currants  of  the  Morea.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  such  numbers  of  English  ships  came  to  Zante  to  load 
currants  that  the  place  had  an  Enghsh  consul,  two  English  offices, 
and  an  English  cemetery,  while  our  countrymen  were  very  popular 

"  Finlay,  v.  284-5 ;  Idromenos,  ^vpotttik^  'laropia  ttjs  KepKvpas,  pp.  91-3 ;  Papar- 
rigopoulos,  V.  645-7. 
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there. ^^  These  public  granaries  were  also  instituted  at  Corfu,  which 
continued,  however,  to  suffer  severely  from  famines.  At  the  time 
when  Zante  was  so  prosperous  Corfu  was  less  productive,  and  we 
accordingly  hear  that  the  Venetians  obtained  permission  from  the 
pope  to  levy  a  tithe  on  the  goods  of  the  catholic  clergy,  in  order 
to  defray  the  costs  of  maintenance.  The  salt  pans  of  Levkimo, 
at  the  south  of  the  island,  formed  a  government  monopoly,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  salt  was  punished  by  banishment.^^ 
In  order,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  excessive  usury  of  the  Corfiote 
Jews,  the  government  established  an  official  pawnshop,^°  where 
money  was  lent  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest — 6  per  cent. 

The  administration  of  the  other  six  islands  was  on  similar  lines 
to  that  of  Corfu.  The  nearest  of  them,  Paxo,  with  its  dependency, 
Anti-Paxo,  was  treated  as  part  of  that  island,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Corfiote  '  chief  priest '  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it,  just 
as  nowadays  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Corfu  is  also  styled  '  of  the 
Paxoi.'  In  1513,  however,  Paxo,  together  with  the  taxes  which  it  paid, 
was  sold  by  the  Venetians  to  the  heirs  of  a  Corfiote  noble,  who 
treated  its  inhabitants  so  badly  that  many  of  them  fled  to  Turkish 
territory.  At  last  the  jproveditore  generale  del  Levanter  under  whose 
province  the  affairs  of  these  islands  came,  interfered,  fixed  the  taxes 
of  Paxos  at  a  certain  sum,  and  appointed  a  native  with  the  title  of 
capitano  to  govern  it  as  the  representative  of  the  proveditore  e  capitano 
at  Corfu.  Zante  was  administered  during  the  first  half-century  of 
Venetian  rule  by  a  single  proveditore  ;  but  when  the  population 
had  considerably  increased  the  Zantiotes,  like  the  Kephallenians, 
had  need  of  further  officials — two  councillors  and  a  secretary,  all 
Venetian  nobles — who  assisted  the  proveditore,  and,  like  him,  were 
appointed  for  two  years.  In  both  Kephallenia  and  Zante  there 
were  a  general  council,  composed  of  the  nobles,  and  a  smaller 
council,  whose  numbers  were  finally  fixed  in  Zante  at  150.  The 
character  of  these  two  islands,  separated  by  such  a  narrow  channel 
of  sea,  was,  however,  widely  different.  Zante  was  much  more 
aristocratic  in  its  ideas,  though  the  feudal  system  prevailed  in  both 
islands  alike,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Latin  counts, 
Zante  having  twelve  fiefs  and  Kephallenia  six.^^  But  Kephallenia, 
owing  to  its  purer  Hellenic  population,  was  actuated  by  the 
democratic  sentiments  engrained  in  the  Greek  character.  The 
meetings  of  the  Kephallenian  council  were  remarkable  for  their 
turbulence,  of  which  the  authorities  frequently  complained,  and  a 
retiring  governor  of  that  island  drew  up  a  report  to  the  home 
government  in  1754  in  which  he  described  in  vivid  colours  the 
tendency  of  the  strong  to  tyrannise  over  the  weak,  which  he  had 

3«  Saint- Sauveur,  iii.  112,  140,  199,  260,  268,  277. 

39  Jervis,  History  of  the  Maiid  of  Corfu,  p.  125.  ■'»  Marmora,  p.  389. 

**  Hopf,  uhi  supra,  Ixxxvi.  186. 
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found  common  to  all  classes,  and  which  caused  annoyance  to  the 
government  and  frequent  disturbances  of  the  public  peace.^^ 
British  officials  had  in  turn  a  similar  experience,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  discovered  that  the  vendetta  was  not  extinct  in  the  wild 
mountainous  regions  of  Kephallenia  when  he  visited  the  Ionian 
Islands  on  his  celebrated  mission.  Venice  fostered  the  quarrels 
between  the  various  parties  at  Argostoli,  and  governed  the  unruly 
Kephallenians  by  means  of  their  own  divisions.  In  Zante  the 
number  of  the  noble  families,  at  first  indefinite,  was  finally  fixed  at 
ninety-three  ;  and  if  any  became  extinct  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
the  ennoblement  of  a  family  of  burghers.  Once  a  year  the 
proveditore  generate  del  Levante  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  these 
islands  ;  his  arrival  was  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole  calendar, 
and  etiquette  prescribed  the  forms  to  be  observed  on  his  landing. 
He  was  expected  to  kiss  first  the  cross  presented  to  him  by  the 
Latin  bishop,  and  then  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  offered  to  him  by  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  orthodox  community. 

Leonardo  Tocco  had  restored  the  Greek  episcopal  throne  in 
Kephallenia,  and  in  the  Venetian  times,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
an  archbishopric,  it  continued  to  exist  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Greeks  at  Zante  and  Ithake,  which  was  often  disputed  by  the 
*  chief  priest '  {Trpo^Toirairas)  of  Zante,  where  a  Latin  bishop  also 
resided.  This  dispute  was  at  last  settled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
that  the  Kephallenian  clergy  should  retain  the  right  to  elect  their 
prelate  on  condition  of  choosing  a  Zantiote  on  every  third  vacancy.^* 
In  Zante,  as  in  Corfu,  the  Jews  were  a  considerable  factor ;  at  the 
close  of  the  Venetian  rule  they  numbered  about  2,000,  and  lived  in 
a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  walled  in  and  guarded ;  and  the 
island  was  remarkable  for  the  violent  anti-Semitic  riots  of  1712,'*^ 
arising  out  of  the  usual  fiction  of  the  slaughtered  Christian  child, 
which  found  their  counterpart  at  Corfu  in  our  own  time.  But  the 
greatest  evil  in  these  less  important  islands  was  that  their 
proveditorif  being  chosen  from  the  poorer  Venetian  aristocracy  and 
receiving  small  salaries,  made  up  for  their  lack  of  means  by 
corruption,  just  as  the  Turkish  officials  do  now.  The  efforts  of  the 
home  government  to  check  the  abuse  of  bribery,  by  forbidding  its 
officials  to  receive  presents,  were  not  always  successful.  The  dis- 
content of  the  lesser  islands  found  vent  in  the  embassies  which 
they  had  the  right  to  send  to  Venice,  and  we  occasionally  hear  of 
their  proveditori  being  detected  in  taking  bribes.     More  rarely  the 

"  Quoted  by  Loiinzes,  p.  63,  n. 

"  Saint-Sauveur,  iii.  8,  91.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Kephallenians 
claimed  precedence  over  Zante,  they  quoted  to  the  Venetians,  in  support  of  their  claim, 
the  fact  that  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  the  people  of  Zakynthos  are  only  cited  as  the 
subjects  of  Odysseus  (Sdthas,  Muvfieia,  ser.  i.  iv.  p.  iv). 

**  Hopf,  ubi  sup7-a,  Ixxxvi.  186  ;  Saint-Sauveur,  iii.  201. 
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proveditore  generale  himself  was  degraded  from  his  high  office  for 
malversation. 

Anything  which  concerns  the  supposed  home  of  Odysseus  must 
necessarily  be  of  interest,  and  fortunately  we  have  some  facts  about 
the  government  of  Ithake  at  this  period.  We  first  hear  of  a 
Venetian  governor  there  in  1504,  when  the  island  had  been  re- 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Santa  Maura,  and  this  official  was  assisted 
by  two  local  magnates,  called  *  elders  of  the  people  '  {Srj/jioyspopTss). 
In  1536  a  life  governor  was  appointed,  and  upon  his  death,  in 
1563,  a  noble  from  Kephallenia,  appointed  by  the  council  of  that 
island,  was  sent  to  administer  it  with  the  two  '  elders,'  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  proveditore  genei^ale,  who  visited  Ithake  every 
March.  The  Ithakans  twice  successfully  complained  to  Venice  of 
their  Kephallenian  governors,  who  were  accused  of  extortion  and 
of  improper  interference  in  local  affairs.  Accordingly  in  1697 
the  office  was  abolished,  and  thenceforth  the  two  Ithakan  *  elders ' 
held  sway  alone,  while  every  year  the  principal  men  of  the  island 
met  to  elect  the  local  officials.  Small  as  it  is,  Ithake  formed  one 
feudal  barony, ^V  of  which  theGalati  were  the  holders,  and  its  popu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  Venetian  period  was  estimated  at  about 
7,000. 

Santa  Maura  was  more  democratic  in  its  constitution  than  most 
of  the  islands ;  for  when  Morosini  took  it  from  the  Turks  he 
permitted  the  inhabitants  to  decide  how  they  would  be  governed. 
Accordingly  the  general  council  came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
largely  composed  of  peasants ;  but  when,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Venetian  government  sent  a  special 
commissioner  to  reform  the  constitutions  of  the  seven  islands  he 
created  a  second  and  smaller  council  of  fifty  at  Santa  Maura,  to 
which  the  election  of  the  local  officials  was  transferred.  Venice 
was  represented  there  by  two  proveditori,  one  of  whom  had  juris- 
diction over  the  continental  dependencies  of  Prevesa  and  Vonitsa, 
subject,  however,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  Corfu.^^  Parga  and  Butrinto  were  entrusted  to  two 
officers  sent  from  the  seat  of  the  Ionian  government ;  the  former 
had  its  own  council,  its  own  local  officials,  and  paid  neither  taxes 
nor  duties.  All  its  inhabitants  were  soldiers,  and  many  of  them 
pirates,  and  they  were  known  to  imprison  a  Venetian  governor, 
just  as  the  Albanians  of  to-day  besiege  a  Turkish  vali,  till  they 
could  get  redress.*^ 

Finally  the  distant  island  of  Kythera  was  administered  by  a 
Venetian  noble  sent  thither  every  two  years.  While  it  was  a 
dependency   of  Crete   Kythera  fell    into   a   very   bad   state;   its 

**  Lounzes,  pp.  83-5  ;  Hopf ,  ubi  supra,  Ixxxvi.  160, 186  ;  Grivas,  'la-ropia  rvs  v-^trov 
nedKris. 

*^  Lounzes,  p.  77  ;  Saint- Sauveur,  ii.  351.  *^  Saint-Sanveur,  ii.  239-48. 
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chief  men  indulged  in  constant  dissensions ;  the  government  was 
arbitrary,  the  garrison  exacting.  In  1572  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  the  establishment  of  a  council  of  thirty 
members,  elected  on  a  property  qualification,  with  the  power  of 
electing  the  local  authorities.  A  Golden  Book  was  started,  and 
the  natives  were  granted  the  usual  privilege  of  appeal  to  the 
Venetian  government,  either  in  Crete  or  at  the  capital.  All  the 
islands  shared  with  Corfu  the  right  of  electing  the  captains  of 
their  own  galleys,  and  they  on  more  than  one  occasion  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Eepublic  at  sea. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  Genoese  party  at  Corfu 
when  the  fate  of  the  island  lay  in  the  balance,  and  the  commercial 
rivals  of  Venice  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  obtaining  so  desirable 
a  possession  until  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Venetian 
protectorate.  Twice,  in  1403  and  again  in  1432,  they  attacked 
Corfu,  but  on  both  occasions  without  success.  The  first  time  they 
tried  to  capture  the  impregnable  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  which 
was  courageously  defended  by  a  Corfiote  noble.  The  second 
attempt  was  more  serious.  The  invaders  effected  a  landing,  and 
had  already  ravaged  the  fertile  island,  when  a  sudden  sally  of  the 
townsfolk  and  the  garrison  checked  their  further  advance.  Many 
of  the  Genoese  were  taken  prisoners,  while  those  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  their  vessels  were  pursued  and  severely  handled  by  the 
Venetian  fleet.  The  further  attempts  of  Genoese  privateers  to 
waylay  merchantmen  on  their  passage  between  Corfu  and  Venice 
were  frustrated,  and  soon  the  islanders  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  Christian  enemies  of  their  protectors. 

Although  the  Turks  were  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  the  main- 
land, they  were  repulsed  in  the  attack  which  they  made  upon 
Corfu  in  1431,  and  did  not  renew  the  attempt  for  another  century. 
Meanwhile,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  subsequent 
collapse  of  the  Christian  states  of  Greece,  Corfu  became  the  refuge 
of  many  distinguished  exiles.  Thomas  Palaiologos,  the  last  despot 
of  the  Morea,  and  the  historian  Phrantzes  fled  thither  ;  the  latter 
wrote  his  history  at  Corfu  at  the  instance  of  some  noble  Corfiotes, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.  Jason  and  Sosipater,  where 
Caterina  Zaccaria,  wife  of  Thomas  Palaiologos,  also  rests.  About 
the  same  time  the  island  obtained  a  relic  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  its  religious  life.  Among  the  treasures  of  Constan- 
tinople at  the  moment  of  the  capture  were  the  bodies  of  St. 
Theodora,  the  imperial  consort  of  the  iconoclast  emperor  Theophilos, 
and  St.  Spiridion,  the  latter  a  Cypriot  bishop  who  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  council  of  Nice  and  whose  remains  had  been  transferred 
to  Constantinople  when  the  Saracens  took  Cyprus.  A  certain 
priest,  Kalochairetes  by  name,  now  brought  the  bodies  of  the  two 
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saints  to  Corfu,  where  they  arrived  in  1456.  Upon  the  priest's 
death  his  two  eldest  sons  became  proprietors  of  the  male  saint's 
remains,  and  his  youngest  son  received  those  of  the  female,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  community.  The  body  of  St.  Spiridion 
ultimately  passed  to  the  distinguished  family  of  Boulgaris,  to  which 
it  still  belongs,  and  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  saint,  just  as 
the  body  of  St.  Theodora  reposes  in  the  metropolitical  church. 
Four  times  a  year  the  body  of  St.  Spiridion  is  carried  in  procession, 
in  commemoration  of  his  alleged  services  in  having  twice  delivered 
the  island  from  plague,  once  from  famine,  and  once  from  the  Turks. 
His  name  is  the  most  widespread  in  Corfu,  and  the  number  of  boys 
called  '  Spiro  '  is  legion.^^ 

During  the  operations  against  the  Turks  at  this  period  the 
Corfiotes  distinguished  themselves  by  their  active  co-operation 
with  their  protectors.  We  find  them  fighting  twice  at  Parga  and 
twice  at  Butrinto;  we  hear  of  their  prowess  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Patras  in  1463,  when  Venice, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  Peloponnesian  stations,  called  the 
Greeks  to  arms  ;  and  they  assisted  even  in  the  purely  Italian  wars 
of  the  Kepublic.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if,  at  that  period,  the  words 
of  Marmora  were  no  mere  servile  phrase  :  *  Corfu  was  ever  studying 
the  means  of  keeping  herself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Venetians. '^^  At 
last,  after  rather  more  than  a  century  of  almost  complete  freedom 
from  attack,  the  island  was  destined  to  undergo  the  first  of  the 
two  great  Turkish  sieges  which  were  the  principal  events  in  its 
annals  during  the  Venetian  occupation.  In  1537  war  broke  out 
between  the  Eepublic  and  Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  an  attack  upon  the  Neapolitan  dominions  of  Charles  V. 
During  the  transport  of  troops  and  material  of  war  across  the 
channel  of  Otranto  the  Turkish  and  Venetian  fleets  came  into 
hostile  collision,  and  though  Venice  was  ready  to  make  amends  for 
the  mistakes  of  her  officials  the  sultan  resolved  to  punish  them 
for  the  insults  to  his  flag.  He  was  at  Valona,  on  the  Albanian 
coast,  at  the  time,  and,  removing  his  camp  to  Butrinto,  despatched 
a  force  of  25,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  redoubtable 
Barbarossa,  the  most  celebrated  captain  in  the  Turkish  service,  to 
take  possession  of  the  island.  The  Turks  landed  at  Govino, 
destroyed  the  village  of  Potamo,  and  marched  upon  the  capital, 
which  at  that  time  had  no  other  defences  than  the  old  fort.  That 
stronghold  and  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  were  soon  the  only  two 
points  in  the  island  not  in  the  power  of  the  invaders.  A  vigorous 
cannonade  was  maintained  by  Barbarossa  from  the  site  of  the 

*^  Mrs.  Dawes,  St.  Spiridion,  translated  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Brokines's  work  -n-epl  twv 
errtaicos  TeXovnevwv  4v  KepKvpa  Mraveiav  rod  6.  Aeii/zctvou  tov  'Ayiov  'XirvpiSuvos.  See  alsa 
Marmora,  pp.  261-7. 

♦»  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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present  town  and  from  the  islet  of  Vido,  but  the  garrison  of  4,000 
men,  half  Italians  and  half  Corfiotes,  under  the  command  of  Jacopo 
di  Novello,  kept  up  a  brisk  reply.  The  Greeks,  it  was  said,  could 
not  have  fought  better  had  they  been  fighting  for  the  national 
cause,  and  they  made  immense  sacrifices  in  their  determination 
never  to  yield.  In  order  to  economise  food  they  turned  out  of  the 
fortress  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  who  went  to  the 
Turkish  lines  to  beg  for  bread.  The  Turkish  commander,  hoping 
to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  garrison,  refused ;  so  the  miserable 
creatures,  repudiated  alike  by  the  besieged  and  besiegers,  wandered 
about  distractedly  between  the  two  armies,  striving  to  regain 
admission  to  the  fortress  by  showing  their  ancient  wounds  gained 
in  the  Venetian  service,  and  at  last,  when  their  efforts  proved 
unavailing,  lying  down  in  the  ditches  to  die.  Their  sufferings 
contributed  largely  towards  the  victory  of  the  defenders,  for  while 
provisions  held  out  in  the  fortress  they  began  to  fail  in  the  camp. 

Sickness  broke  out  among  the  half-starved  Turks,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  only  thirteen  days  in  the  island,  they  re-embarked.  But  in 
that  short  time  they  had  wrought  enormous  damage.  They  had 
ravaged  the  fair  island  with  fire  and  sword,  and  they  carried  away 
more  than  20,000  captives.^"  The  population  was  so  greatly 
reduced  by  this  wholesale  deportation  that  nearly  forty  years  after- 
wards the  whole  island  contained  only  some  17,500  inhabitants, 
and  rather  more  than  a  century  after  this  siege  a  census  showed 
that  the  total  was  not  more  than  50,000 — a  much  smaller  number 
than  in  classical  days,  when  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  100,000.  In 
1761  it  had  declined  to  44,333;  at  the  end  of  the  Venetian  occupation 
it  was  put  down  at  48,000 ;  a  century  later,  in  1896,  it  was  90,872.^ * 
Butrinto  and  Paxo,  less  able  to  defend  themselves  than  Corfu,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  plundered  several  of  the  other 
Ionian  islands.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Venice  at  the  news  that  the 
invaders  had  abandoned  Corfu,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
offered  up  for  the  preservation  of  the  island,  even  in  the  desolate 
condition  in  which  the  Turks  had  left  it.  A  Corfiote,  named 
Noukios,  wrote,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  graphic  account  of  this 
terrible  visitation. 

One  result  of  this  invasion  was  the  tardy  but  systematic  fortifi- 
cation of  the  town  of  Corfu,  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  Corfiote 
council,  which  sent  several  embassies  to  Venice  with  that  object. 
More  than  2,000  houses  were  pulled  down  in  the  suburb  of  San 
Eocco  to  make  room  for  the  walls,  for  which  the  old  classical  city, 

■^"  Marmora,  pp.  301-12  ;  M,  Mustoxidi,  'lo-ropt/co  koI  ^iXoXoyiKo.  'Aj/a\€KTo ;  Pa- 
parrigopoulos,  v.  067 ;  Sdthas,  ToupKOKparovixivn  'EWds,  pp.  112-118. 

^'  Idromenos,  ^uj/OTrri/cr;  'la-ropia  rrjs  KepKvpas,  pp.  24,  80,  94  ;  Marmora,  p.  414  ; 
Anagraii  delV  Isola  di  Corfil,  1761 ;  Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise,  v.  213  ;  Saint-Sauveur, 
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Palaiopolis,  as  it  is  still  called,  provided  materials,  and  Venice 
spent  a  large  suin  on  the  erection  of  new  bastions.  Two  plans  are 
in  existence  showing  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  and  of  the 
town  about  this  period,^^  and  some  parts  of  the  present  Fortezza 
Vecchia  date  from  the  years  which  followed  this  first  Turkish  siege. 
The  still  existing  Fortezza  Nuova  was  built  between  1577  and  1588, 
when  the  new  works  were  completed.  Another  result  of  the  Turco- 
Venetian  war  was  the  grant  of  lands  at  Corfu  to  the  Greek  soldiers, 
or  stradhioti,  who  had  formed  the  Venetian  garrisons  of  Monemvasia 
and  Nauplia,  and  for  whom  provision  had  to  be  made  when,  in 
1540,  the  Eepublic  ceded  these  two  last  of  her  Peloponnesian 
possessions  to  the  sultan.  The  present  suburb  of  Stratia  still 
preserves  the  name  of  these  soldiers.  The  loss  of  the  Venetian 
stations  in  the  Morea  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Cyprus  by 
the  Turks  naturally  increased  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks  in  Corfu. 
Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the  Turks  raided  Kythera, 
Zante,  and  Kephallenia,  and  again  landed  in  Corfu.  But  the 
memory  of  their  previous  failure  and  the  fact  that  the  garrison  was 
prepared  for  resistance  deterred  them  from  undertaking  a  fresh 
siege.  They  accordingly  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the 
defenceless  villages,  but  this  time  did  not  carry  off  their  booty  with 
impunity.  Their  ships  were  routed  ;  as  they  were  departing  many 
of  them  sank,  and  in  Marmora's  time  the  sunken  wrecks  could  still 
be  seen  when  the  sea  was  calm.^^  In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  1,500 
Corfiote  seamen  took  part  on  the  Christian  side,  and  four  ships 
were  contributed  by  the  island  and  commanded  by  natives.  One 
of  these  Corfiote  captains  was  captured  during  the  engagement  and 
skinned  alive,  his  skin  being  then  fastened  as  a  trophy  to  the  rig- 
ging of  one  of  the  Turkish  vessels.  Another,  Cristofalo  Condocalli, 
captured  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  which  was  long  preserved  in 
the  arsenal  at  Venice,  and  he  received  as  his  reward  a  grant  of 
land  near  Butrinto,  together  with  the  then  rare  title  of  cavalier e. 
The  criticisms  which  Finlay,  after  his  wont,  has  passed  upon  the 
Greeks  at  Lepanto,  and  which  do  not  agree  with  the  testimony  of  a 
contemporary  Venetian  historian,  certainly  do  not  affect  the  conduct 
of  the  Ionian s.^^  A  little  later,  when  the  Turks  again  descended 
upon  Corfu,  they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  the  long  peace  which  then 
ensued  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  put  an  end  to  these  anxieties. 
Both  the  Corfiotes  and  the  local  militia  of  Zante  did  service  about 
this  time  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  in  Crete ;  but  the  fearful 
losses  of  the  Zantiotes,  of  whom  only  eighty  out  of  800  returned 
home  alive  from  the  Cretan  mountains,  made  the  peasants 
reluctant  to  serve  again. 

^2  One  plan  is  in  Jervis,  History  of  the  Island  of  Corfii,  p.  126,  the  other  in 
Marmora,  pp.  364-5, 

"  Marmora,  p.  345.  ^*  Finlay,  v.  85-6  ;  Marmora  pp.  348-50. 
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There  are  few  facts  to  relate  of  the  Ionian  islands  during  the 
peaceful  period  between  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  war  of 
Candia.  At  Corfu  the  peace  was  utilised  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  ;  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion  was  finished,  and  the  body 
of  the  saint  transferred  to  it.^^  But  the  town  did  not  strike  the 
Venetian  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  visited  it  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  a  desirable  residence.  Both  there  and  at 
Zante  he  thought  the  buildings  were  more  like  huts  than  houses, 
and  he  considered  the  latter  island  barren  and  no  longer  deserving 
of  its  classical  epithet  of  '  woody.' ^^  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Venetians  introduced  the  practice  of  tournaments,  which  were  held 
on  the  esplanade,  and  at  which  the  Corfiote  nobles  showed  con- 
siderable skill.  Kather  later  the  island  was  visited  by  the  plague, 
which  was  stayed,  according  to  the  local  belief,  through  the  agency 
of  their  patron  saint,  who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  saved  his 
good  Corfiotes  from  famine  by  inspiring  the  captains  of  some  corn 
ships  to  steer  straight  for  their  port.  The  first  two  of  the  four 
annual  processions  were  the  token  of  the  people's  gratitude  for 
these  services.^^ 

When  the  Candian  war  broke  out  further  fortifications  were 
built  at  Corfu  as  a  precautionary  measure  ;  but  during  the  whole 
length  of  the  struggle  the  Turks  came  no  nearer  than  Parga  and 
Butrinto.  The  Corfiotes  were  thus  free  to  assist  the  Venetians, 
instead  of  requiring  their  aid.  Accordingly  the  Corfiote  militia 
was  sent  to  Crete,  and  horses  and  money  were  given  to  the 
Venetian  authorities  for  the  conflict,  while  one  Corfiote  force  suc- 
cessfully held  Parga  against  the  enemy,  and  another  recaptured 
Butrinto.  In  fact  the  smallness  of  the  population  at  the  census 
of  that  period  was  attributed  to  the  large  number  of  men  serving 
on  the  galleys  or  in  the  forts  out  of  the  island.  When  Crete  was 
lost  Corfu  naturally  became  of  increased  importance  to  the  re- 
public, and  in  the  successful  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey, 
which  broke  out  in  1684,  the  Ionian  islands  played  a  considerable 
part.  They  were  used  as  winter  quarters  for  the  Venetian  troops, 
and  the  huge  mortars  still  outside  the  gate  of  the  Old  Fortress  at 
Corfu  bear  the  memorable  date  of  1684,  while  a  monument  of 
Morosini  occupies,  but  scarcely  adorns,  the  wall  of  the  old  theatre. 
That  gallant  commander  now  led  a  squadron,  to  which  the  three 
chief  islands  all  contributed  galleys,  against  the  pirates'  nest  of 
Santa  Maura.  The  countrymen  of  Odysseus  are  specially  men- 
tioned among  the  2,000  Ionian  auxiliaries,  and  the  warHke  bishop 
of  Kephallenia  brought  a  contingent  of  over  150  monks  and  priests 
to  the  Eepublic's  standard.^^  Santa  Maura  fell  after  a  sixteen 
days'  siege ;  the  capture  of  Prevesa  followed  ;  and  though  the  latter 

"  Marmora,  p.  370.  "  Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Travels,  ix.  4. 

"  Marmora,  pp.  389-91 ;  Mrs.  Dawes,  St.  Spiridion.     *"  Paparrig6poulos,  v.  672. 
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was  restored  to  the  sultan  with  dismantled  fortifications  by  the 
treaty  of  Carlovitz,  Santa  Maura  was  never  again,  save  for  a  few 
brief  months  during  the  next  war,  a  Turkish  island.  The  Venetians 
did  not  forget  the  lonians,  who  had  co-operated  with  them  so 
readily.  Colonel  Floriano,  one  of  the  Kephallenian  commanders, 
was  granted  the  two  islets  of  Kalamos  and  Kastos,  off  the  coast  of 
Akarnania,  famous  in  Homer  as  the  abode  of  '  the  pirate  Taphians.' 
Thenceforth  their  inhabitants  were  bidden  to  pay  to  him  and  his 
heirs  the  tithes  hitherto  due  to  the  Venetian  government.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  he  assumed  the  curious  title  of  conte  delta  Decima 
('  count  of  the  Tithe '),  still  borne  by  his  descendants.^^  No 
wonder  that  Venice  was  popular  with  an  aristocracy  to  which  it 
gave  employment  and  rewards. 

The  occupation  of  the  Morea  by  the  Venetians  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  secured  the  lonians  from  disturbance  so 
long  as  ihe  peace  lasted ;  but  when  the  Turks  set  about  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  peninsula  they  became  involved  in  that  last 
struggle  between  Venice  and  Turkey.  In  1715  the  Turkish  fleet 
took  K^thera,  the  garrison  of  which  refused  to  fight,  and  the 
Venetians  blew  up  the  costly  fortifications  of  Santa  Maura  and 
removed  the  guns  and  garrison  to  Corfu,  in  order  that  they  might 
uot  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  foes.^^  Alarmed  at  the  successes  of 
the  Turks,  but  unable  in  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  common- 
wealth to  send  a  capable  Venetian  to  defend  the  remaining  islands, 
the  government,  on  the  recommendation  of  Prince  Eugene,  en- 
gaged Count  John  Matthias  von  der  Schulenburg  to  undertake  the 
defence.  A  German  by  birth,  and  a  brother  of  the  duchess  of 
Kendal,  mistress  of  our  George  I,  Count  von  der  Schulenburg  did 
not  owe  his  career,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  to  social  influence 
or  female  intrigue.  Entering  the  Polish  service,  he  had  com- 
pelled the  admiration  of  his  opponent,  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and 
had  afterwards  fought  with  distinction  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  at  the  siege  of  Tournai  and  in  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet.  Armed  with  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  he  set  out 
for  Corfu,  where  he  rapidly  put  the  unfinished  fortifications  into 
as  good  a  condition  as  was  possible  in  the  time,  and  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  Zante  for  the  same  purpose.  The  approach  of  the  Turks 
hastened  his  return,  for  it  was  now  certain  that  their  objective  was 
Corfu.  They  had  requisitioned  the  Epirotes  to  make  a  wide  road 
from  Thessaly  down  to  the  coast  opposite  that  island,  traces  of 
which  were  in  existence  half  a  century  ago.*^^  Along  this  road 
Kara  Mustapha  Pasha  raarched  with  65,000  men,  and  effected  a 
junction  at  Butrinto  with  the  Turkish  fleet   under  Janum  Khoja. 

•'*"  Viscount  Kirkwall,  Four  Years  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  i.  29-30. 

**"  Zinkeisen,  Geschichte  des  osmanischen  Retches  in  Europa,  v.  501-2. 

"'  Jervis,  History  of  the  Island  of  Corfu,  p.  132. 
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In  the  narrow  strait  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  opposite  the 
-  shrine  of  the  virgin  at  Kassopo,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  Cassias,  before  which  Nero  had  danced,  a  division 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  engaged  the  Turkish  ships  and  cut  its  way 
through  them  into  Corfu.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  landing  of 
33,000  Turks  at  Govino  and  Ipso,  who  encamped  along  the 
Potamo  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  suburbs  of  Mandoukio 
and  Kastrades,  on  either  side  of  the  town.  Meanwhile  Schulen- 
burg  had  armed  all  the  inhabitants,  including  even  the  Jews,  and 
we  are  specially  told  that  one  of  the  latter  distinguished  himself  so 
much  as  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  captain.^^  But  he  wrote  that  he 
was  *  in  want  of  everything,'  and  his  motley  garrison  of  Germans, 
Italians,  Slavs,  and  Greeks  was  at  no  time  more  than  8,000  men. 
Even  women  and  priests  aided  in  the  defence,  and  one  Greek 
monk,  with  a  huge  iron  crucifix  in  his  hands,  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  as  he  charged  the  besiegers,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  their  heads. 

The  Turkish  commander's  first  object  was  to  occupy  the 
two  eminences  of  Mounts  Abraham  and  S.  Salvatore,  which 
commanded  the  town,  but  had  been  carelessly  left  without 
permanent  fortifications.  A  first  assault  upon  these  positions  was 
repulsed,  but  a  second  was  successful,  and  the  Turks  now  called  on 
Schulenburg  to  surrender.  The  arrival  of  some  reinforcements 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  who  had  now  withdrawn  from 
the  town  into  the  citadel,  while  the  Turkish  artillery  played  upon 
the  houses  and  aimed  at  the  campanile  of  St.  Spiridion's 
church.  The  New  Fortress  was  the  point  at  which  the  enemy 
now  directed  all  their  efforts ;  one  of  the  bastions  was  actually 
taken,  and  a  poet  has  recorded  that  Muktar,  grandfather  of  the 
famous  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina,  fought  his  way  into  the  castle  and 
hung  up  his  sword  on  the  gate  ;  ^^  but  Schulenburg,  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  drove  out  the  Turks  with  enormous  loss.  He  said  him- 
self that  that  day  was  the  most  dangerous  of  his  life ;  but  his 
reckless  daring  saved  Corfu.  It  was  expected  that  the  Turks 
would  renew  the  assault  three  days  later;  but  when  the  fatal 
morning  broke,  lo  !  they  were  gone.  On  the  evening  before,  one 
of  those  terrific  showers  of  rain  to  which  Corfu  is  liable  about  the 
end  of  August  descended  upon  the  Turkish  camp.  The  storm 
swept  away  their  baggage  into  the  sea,  and  the  panic-stricken 
Turks — so  the  story  ran — saw  a  number  of  acolytes  carrying 
lighted  candles,  and  an  aged  bishop,  who  was  identified  with  St. 
Spiridion,  pursuing  the  infidels  staff  in  hand.     The  murmurs  of 

^"^  A  recent  Greek  writer  in  the  'OSriybs  ttjs  vi]<rov  KepKvpas  states,  I  know  not  on 
what  authority,  that,  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery,  Schulenburg  called  Mt.  Abraham 
at  Corfu  after  the  patriarch.  The  name  occurs  in  Marmora  long  before  Schulenburg's 
time. 

•'^  Leake,  Travels  in  NortJiern  Greece,  i.  464. 
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the  janissaries  and  the  news  of  a  great  Turkish  defeat  on  the 
Danube  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  seraskier's  hasty 
departure  than  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  saint.  But  the 
Venetians,  with  true  statesmanship,  humoured  the  popular  belief 
that  St.  Spiridion  had  protected  the  Corfiotes  and  themselves  in 
their  hour  of  need.  We  can  still  see  hanging  in  the  church  of  St. 
Spiridion  the  silver  lamp  which  the  senate  dedicated  to  the  saint 
*  for  having  saved  Corfu,'  and  a  companion  to  which  was  provided 
by  the  Corfiote  nobles  in  memory  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  fleet.  The  islanders  still  celebrate  on  11  August 
(o.s.),  the  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  rout,  the  solemn  procession  of 
the  saint,  which  Pisani,  the  Venetian  admiral,  instituted  in  his 
honour.*^"^ 

The  siege  had  lasted  for  forty-eight  days,  and  the  losses  on 
both  sides  had  been  very  great.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Turkish 
dead  and  wounded  w^as  8,000.  Schulenburg  put  down  his  own 
casualties  at  1,500.  Moreover  the  Turks  had  left  their  artillery 
behind  them,  and  in  their  own  hurried  re-embarkation  some  900 
were  drowned.  The  Venetian  fleet,  under  Pisani,  whose  indolence 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  energy  of  Schulenburg,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  overtaking  the  foe  ;  but  Schulenburg  retook  Butrinto,  to 
which  he  attached  much  importance,  and  personally  superintended 
the  refortification  of  Santa  Maura.  The  extraordinary  honours 
paid  to  him  were  the  measure  of  Corfu's  value  to  the  Eepublic.  In 
his  favour,  as  in  that  of  Morosini,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
rule  forbidding  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  living  person.  Before 
the  Old  Fortress,  which  he  so  gallantly  defended,  there  still  stands 
his  image.  Medals  were  struck  in  his  honour,  and  foreign 
sovereigns  wrote  to  congratulate  him.  Nor  did  his  services  to  the 
lonians  end  here.  The  fear  of  a  fresh  attack  brought  him  to 
Corfu  again  in  the  following  year.  From  thence  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  Vonitsa  and  Prevesa,  and  those  places,  together 
with  Butrinto,  Cerigo,  and  the  islet  of  Cerigotto,  or  Antikythera, 
were  finally  confirmed  to  the  Eepublic  at  the  peace  of  Passarovitz. 
After  the  peace  he  drew  up  a  systematic  plan  for  the  defence 
of  the  islands,  which  considerations  of  expense  prevented  the 
Eepublic  from  carrying  out  as  fully  as  he  wished.  One  restora- 
tion was  imperative — that  of  the  citadel  of  Corfu,  which  was 
blown  up  by  a  flash  of  lightning  striking  the  powder  magazine 
only  two  years  after  the  great  siege,  Pisani  and  1,500  men  lost 
their  lives  in  this  accident ;  several  vessels  were  sunk  and  much 
damage  done.     Under  Schulenburg's  directions  these  works  were 

^*  Leben  und  Denkwiirdigkeiten  Johann  Mathias  Beichsgrafen  von  der  Schulen- 
burg, ii ;  Zinkeisen,  op.  cit.  v.  520-31 ;  Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise,  v.  145-53 ;  Greek 
chronicle  of  Epiros  printed  by  Ponqueville,  Voyage  de  la  Grdce,  v.  294-9 ;  Idromenos, 
^vvovTiKi]  'laropla,  pp.  81-6. 
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repaired.  At  the  same  time,  warned  by  the  experience  of  the  late 
siege,  he  strongly  fortified  Mounts  Abraham  and  S.  Salvatore 
and  connected  them  with  subterranean  passages.^^  To  pay  for 
these  improvements  a  tax  of  one-tenth  was  imposed  upon  the  wine 
and  oil  of  the  island. ^^  Large  sums  were  also  spent  in  the  next 
few  years  upon  the  defences  of  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  and  the  four 
continental  dependencies  of  the  islands.  But  the  Eepublic,  having; 
lost  much  of  her  Levant  trade,  could  no  longer  keep  them  up,  and 
Corfu  was  again  damaged  by  a  second  explosion  in  1789.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  huge  deficit  in 
the  Ionian  accounts,  and  the  islands  became  a  burden  to  the 
declining  strength  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth.  On  Corfu  in 
particular  she  spent  twice  what  she  got  out  of  it. 

The  peace  of  Passarovitz  in  1718,  which  made  the  useless 
island  of  Cerigo  the  furthest  eastern  possession  of  Venice,  practi- 
cally closed  the  career  of  the  Eepublic  as  an  oriental  power,  and 
thenceforth  of  all  her  vast  Levantine  possessions  the  seven  islands 
and  their  four  dependencies  alone  remained  under  her  flag.  The 
decadence  of  Turkey  preserved  them  to  the  Eepublic  rather  than 
any  strength  of  her  own,  so  that  for  the  next  seventy-nine  years 
they  were  unmolested.  Yet  this  immunity  from  attack  by  her  old 
enemy  caused  Venice  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
which  were  always  best  governed  at  the  moment  when  she  feared 
to  lose  them.  The  class  of  officials  sent  from  the  capital  during 
this  last  period  was  very  inferior.  Poor  and  badly  paid,  they 
sought  to  make  money  out  of  the  islanders,  and  at  times  defrauded 
the  home  government  without  fear  of  detection.  M.  Saint- 
Sauveur,  who  resided  as  French  consul  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  1782  to  1799,  has  given  a  grim  account  of  their  social  and 
political  condition  in  the  last  years  of  Venetian  rule ;  and,  after 
due  deduction  for  his  obvious  bias  against  the  fallen  Eepublic, 
there  remains  a  large  substratum  of  truth  in  his  statements.  At 
Zante  the  cupidity  of  the  Venetian  governors  reached  its  height. 
They  were  wont  to  lend  money  at  usurious  interest  to  the  peasants, 
who  frequently  rose  against  their  foreign  and  native  oppressors — 
for  the  nobles  and  burgesses  of  that  rich  island  were  regarded  by 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  with  intense  hatred.  Murders  were  of  daily 
occurrence  at  Zante ;  most  well-to-do  natives  had  hravi  in  their 
pay  ;  there  was  a  graduated  tariff  for  permission  to  wear  weapons ; 
and  Saint-Sauveur  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  an  unholy  compact 
between  a  high  Venetian  official  and  a  Zantiote  who  was  desirous 
to  secure  in  advance  impunity  for  his  intended  crime. ^^  Justice  at 
this  period  was  more  than  usually  halting.     The  French  consul 

«*  Two  plans,  one  of  the  siege,  one  of  the  works  executed  by  Schulenburg,  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  reproduced  by  Jervis,  pp.  139,  145. 

^  Daru,  V.  159, 171.  "  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  99,  iii.  251-3. 
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could  only  remember  three  or  four  sentences  of  death  during  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  the  islands,  and  when,  a  little  earlier,  the 
crew  of  a  foreign  ship  was  murdered  in  the  channel  of  Corfu  by 
some  islanders  under  the  leadership  of  a  noble,  only  one  scapegoat, 
and  he  a  peasant,  was  punished.  Pirates  were  not  uncommon, 
Paxo  being  one  of  their  favourite  haunts.  Yet  after  the  peace  of 
Passarovitz  Corfu  was  the  centre  of  the  republic's  naval  forces, 
and  it  was  in  the  last  years  of  Venetian  rule  that  many  of  the 
present  buildings  were  built  at  Govino,  and  a  road  was  at  last  con- 
structed from  that  point  to  the  town.^^ 

During  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  between  1768  and  1774  many 
lonians  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary  movement  against  the 
Turks  on  the  mainland,  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  of  the 
Venetian  government,  which  was  anxious,  like  the  British  protec- 
torate fifty  years  later,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  a  breach  of 
neutrality ;  ^^  but  it  could  not  even  control  its  own  officials,  for  a 
jproveditore  generate  sold  the  ordnance  and  provisions  stored  at  Corfu 
under  his  charge  to  the  Kussians.  The  sympathy  of  the  lonians 
for  orthodox  Eussia  was  natural,  especially  as  many  Greeks  from 
the  Turkish  provinces  had  settled  in  the  islands  without  having 
forgotten  their  homes  on  the  mainland.  They  took  part  in  the 
sieges  of  Patras  and  Korone,  while  after  the  base  desertion  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Eussians  the  islands  became  the  refuge  of  many 
defeated  insurgents.  These  refugees  were,  however,  delivered  up 
by  the  Venetians  to  the  Turks,  and  nothing  but  a  vigorous 
Eussian  protest  saved  from  punishment  two  Ionian  nobles  who 
had  taken  up  arms  on  her  side.  Eussia  followed  up  her  protest 
by  appointing  Greeks  or  Albanians  as  her  consuls  in  the  three 
principal  islands ;  ^^  many  Kephallenians  emigrated  to  the  new 
Eussian  province  of  the  Crimea,  and  Kephallenian  merchantmen 
began  to  fly  her  flag.  During  the  next  Eusso-Turkish  war — that 
between  1787  and  1792 — the  lonians  fitted  out  corsairs  to  aid  their 
friends,  and  a  Eussian  general  was  sent  to  Ithake  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Greeks.  Two  of  the  latter,  Lampros  Katsones  of 
Livadia  and  the  Lokrian  Androutsos,  father  of  the  better  known 
klepht  Odysseus,  were  specially  conspicuous.  Lampros  styled 
himself  *  king  of  Sparta,'  and  christened  his  son  Lycurgus.  He 
established  himself  on  the  coast  of  Maina  and  plundered  the  ships 
of  all  nations — a  patriot  according  to  some,  a  pirate  according  to 
others.  When  a  French  frigate  had  put  an  end  to  his  reign  of 
terror  he,  like  Androutsos,  fled  to  the  Ionian  islands.  The 
Venetians  caused  a  hue  and  cry  to  be  raised  for  his  followers,  who 

«*■  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  148.     I  copied  down  the  dates  1759  and  1778  from  two  of 
the  ruins  there. 

•*»  Paparrigopoulos,  v.  686  ;  Daru,  v.  198-9 ;  Jervis,  p.  153.  .  : 

^°  Paparrig6poulos,  v.  701 ;  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  288. 
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were  saved  from  the  gallows  by  their  Kussian  patrons;  but 
Androutsos  was  handed  over  to  the  Turks,  who  left  him  to 
languish  in  prison  at  Constantinople. 

The  attacks  of  pirates  from  Barbary  and  Dulcigno  upon  Prevesa 
and  Cerigo  roused  the  Venetians  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  those 
marauders,  and  accordingly  Angelo  Emo  was  appointed  *  extra- 
ordinary captain  of  the  ships  '  and  sent  to  Corfu.  After  a  vigorous 
attempt  at  reforming  the  naval  estabUshment  there,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  very,  corrupt  state,  he  chastised  the  Algerines  and 
Tunisians,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  lonians.  The  Zantiotes  '  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  sword,  and  struck  a  medal  in  his  honour ; ' 
in  Corfu  a  mural  tablet  still  recalls  his  services  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  and  his  name  ranks  with  those  of  Morosini  and 
Schulenburg  in  the  history  of  the  islands.''^ 

The  long  peace  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  marked  results 
upon  the  social  life  of  the  lonians.  It  had  the  bad  effect,  especially 
at  Corfu,  of  increasing  the  desire  for  luxuries,  which  the  natives 
could  ill  afford,  but  which  they  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  more 
solid  comfort.  Anxious  to  show  their  European  culture,  the 
better  classes  relinquished  the  garb  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
women,  who  now  for  the  first  time  emerged  from  the  oriental 
seclusion  in  which  they  had  been  kept  for  centuries  in  most  of  the 
islands,  deprived  themselves  of  necessaries  and  neglected  their  houses 
in  order  to  make  a  smart  appearance  on  the  esplanade — a  practice 
not  yet  extinct  at  Corfu.  Yet  this  partial  emancipation  of  the  Ionian 
ladies,  due  to  the  European  habits  introduced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  Venetian  officers  who  had  married  Corfiote  wives,  was  a 
distinct  benefit  to  society.  Gradually  ladies  went  to  the  theatre  ; 
at  first  they  were  screened  by  a  grille  from  the  public  gaze,  then  a^, 
mask  was  considered  sufficient  protection  ;  finally  that  too  was 
dropped.^2  The  population  of  the  islands  and  their  dependencies  in 
1795  was  put  down  at  152,722.  But  Corfu  was  already  in  the 
deplorable  state  of  poverty  into  which  it  has  now  once  more  relapsed 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  British.  In  spite  of  its  splendid 
cHmate  and  its  fertile  soil  the  fruitful  island  of  the  Phaiakians 
at  the  end  of  the  Venetian  rule  could  not  nourish  its  much  smaller 
number  of  inhabitants  for  more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.  The  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  soil ;  but  few  of  the 
proprietors  had  the  capital  to  make  improvements;  and  few  of  the 
peasants  had  the  energy  or  the  necessary  incentives  to  labour. 
The  lack  of  beasts  of  burden  and  of  carriageable  roads  was  a  great 
drawback.  One  governor  did  at  last,  in  1794,  construct  five  roads 
from  the  town  into  the  country,  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions 

^'  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  150-3  ;  Hazlitt,  The  Venetian  Republic,  ii.  311  ;  Eomanin^ 
Storia  documentata  di  Venezia,  viii.  289-99. 
«  Saint-Sauveur,  ii.  199-206. 
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and  a  tax  on  every  loaded  horse  entering  the  streets.^^  But  it  was 
not  till  the  British  time  that  either  this  or  the  scarcely  less  evil 
of  want  of  water  was  remedied.  The  successors  of  the  seafaring 
subjects  of  Alkinoos  had  scarcely  any  mercantile  marine,  while  the 
Kephallenians,  sons  of  a  less  beautiful  island,  voyaged  all  over  the 
Levant  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  An  attempt  to  naturalise  sugar, 
indigo,  and  coffee  in  a  hollow  of  the  Black  Mountain  was  a 
failure.^*  Zante,  less  luxurious  and  naturally  richer  than  either 
of  her  two  other  greater  sisters,  suffered  during  the  Anglo- 
French  war  from  the  absence  of  English  commerce ;  and  repeated 
earthquakes,  the  predecessors  of  that  of  1893,  caused  much  damage 
there.^^  As  might  have  been  expected  the  Venetian  system  had 
not  improved  the  character  of  the  islanders,  whose  faults  were 
admitted  by  their  severest  critics  to  be  due  to  the  moral  defects  of 
ihe  government.  If  the  Corfiotes  of  that  day  seemed  to  Saint- 
Sauveur  to  be  ignorant  and  superstitious,  poor  and  indolent,  they 
were  what  Venice  had  made  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  errors, 
the  Eepublic  had  given  to  the  seven  islands  a  degree  of  civilisation 
which  was  lacking  in  Turkish  Greece,  and  which,  improved  by 
our  own  protectorate,  still  characterises  the  lonians  to-day.  Corfu 
and  Zante  are  still,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  union  with  the 
Hellenic  kingdom,  in  many  respects  more  Italian  than  Greek.  Even 
to-day  the  seal  of  Venice  is  upon  them  ;  not  merely  does  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark  still  stand  out  from  their  fortifications,  but  in  the 
laws  and  the  customs,  in  the  survival  of  the  Italian  language  and 
of  Italian  titles  of  nobility  here  almost  alone  in  Greece,  we  can 
trace  his  long  domination. 

The  French  Eevolution  had  little  immediate  influence  upon 
the  Ionian  islands,  though  there  were  some  disturbances  at  Zante, 
and  the  citizens  of  Corfu  petitioned  Venice  against  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  nobles.  Three  years  before  the  outbreak  in  Paris, 
the  most  serene  Eepublic  had  sent  a  special  commissioner  to 
reform  the  constitution  of  the  islands  ;  but  those  reforms  mainly 
consisted  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  councils  at  Corfu  and 
Santa  Maura.  Much  greater  hopes  were  formed  in  1794  on  the 
arrival  of  Widman,  the  last  prov editor e  generate  whom  Venice 
sent  to  Corfu.  Widman  had  had  a  distinguished  naval  career ;  his 
benevolence  was  well  known  by  report,  and  the  Corfiotes,  who  had 
been  plundered  by  his  rapacious  predecessor,  gave  him  a  reception 
such  as  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  their  previous  Venetian 
governors.''''  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  so  popular,  for, 
after  selling  his  own  silver  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
administration,  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  lonians 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  government.     He  did  not  appeal  in  vain  ; 

"3  Romanin,  ix.  134-8.  ^*  Daru,  v.  221 ;  Saint-Sauveur,  iii.  38-49. 

"  Daru,  V.  30.  '°  Saint-Sauveur  (an  eye-witness),  ii.  63  et  sqq. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  three  chief  islands  subscribed  money ; 
the  four  continental  dependencies,  having  no  money,  offered  men, 
who  could  not,  however,  be  accepted,  as  there  were  no  uniforms 
available;  the  Jews  gave  him  over  400?.  and  armed  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  at  their  expense ;  he  was  even  reduced,  as  he 
could  get  nothing  but  promises  from  home,  to  use  up  the  savings- 
bank  deposits  in  the  public  service.  In  the  apology  which  he 
published  two  years  after  the  loss  of  the  islands  he  gave  a  black 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  fortifications,  which  contained  scarcely 
enough  powder  for  a  single  man-of-war.  Under  the  circumstances 
his  sole  consolation  was  the  perusal  of  St.  Augustin.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  Ionian  defences  when  the  French  troops 
entered  Venice  in  1797.^^ 

Venice  was  preparing  to  send  commissioners  with  powers  to 
establish  a  democratic  form  of  government  at  Corfu,  when 
Bonaparte,  fearing  lest  Eussia  should  occupy  the  islands,  ordered 
General  Gentili  to  go  thither  at  once,  bidding  him  introduce 
some  telling  classical  allusions  in  his  proclamation  to  the  islanders. 
In  the  guise  of  an  ally  of  Venice,  with  Venetian  forces  mixed  among 
his  own,  and  flying  the  lion  banner  of  St.  Mark  at  his  mast-head, 
Gentili  sailed  into  Corfu  on  11  July.  He  informed  Widman  that 
he  had  come  to  protect  the  islands,  and  asked  that  room  might  be 
found  within  the  fortress  for  their  new  protectors ;  he  told  the 
people  in  a  trilingual  proclamation  that  the  French  republic,  in 
alliance  with  the  Venetians,  would  free  this  fragment  of  ancient 
Hellas,  and  revive  the  glories  and  the  virtues  of  classic  times. 
Catching  the  classical  spirit  of  the  general's  proclamation,  the  head 
of  the  orthodox  church  met  him  as  he  landed  and  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Odyssey.  The  islanders  received  the  French 
as  saviours.  Gentili  occupied  the  citadel,  and  Bonaparte  wrote 
from  Milan  that  they  hoped  '  to  regain,  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  French  nation,  the  sciences,  arts,  and  commerce  which  they 
had  lost  through  oligarchical  tyranny.' 

William  Millek. 

^*  Komanin,  x.  240-5  ;  Eodocanachi,  Bonaparte  et  Us  lies  loniennes,  pp.  24,  26. 
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TAe  Fair  of  Lincoln  and  the  '  Histoire 
de  Guillaume  le  Mar^char 


BY  far  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Lincoln  of 
20  May  1217,  and  of  the  movements  which  preceded  it,  is 
that  which  is  given  in  the  Old-French  poem  on  the  *  History  of 
William  the  Marshal,'  discovered  among  the  Phillipps  manuscripts 
by  M.  Paul  Meyer,  and  published  by  that  eminent  scholar  for  the 
Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France.  In  1901  M.  Meyer  completed  his 
edition  by  issuing  a  third  volume,  which  contains  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  poem  and  very  careful  and  valuable  notes  and  eluci- 
dations of  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  a  puzzling  text. 
We  are,  therefore,  now  in  as  good  a  position  as  we  are  ever  likely  to 
be  to  ask  what  new  light  the  poem  throws  upon  history.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper,  which  owes  very  much  to  M.  Meyer's 
recent  volume,  is  to  put  this  question  with  regard  to  the  poet's  long 
account  of  the  battle  of  Lincoln.^ 

M.  Meyer  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  poem  is  no  mere 
panegyric,  but  a  serious  attempt  at  writing  history.  He  has  also 
emphasised  the  special  value  of  the  poem  as  illustrating  the  con- 
cluding years  of  the  Marshal's  career,  and  in  particular  the  time 
when  he  was  rector  regis  et  regnL  The  song  was  composed  within 
nine  years  of  the  battle  of  Lincoln — not  later,  that  is  to  say,  than 
1226 — and  is  thus  a  strictly  contemporary  narrative.  Moreover  it 
was  inspired  by  first-hand  sources.  The  poet  wrote  under  the 
direction  of  the  *  young  Marshal,'  the  earl's  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor, who  himself  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  engagement.  He 
had  also  before  him  elaborate  memoirs  specially  drawn  up  for  his 
information.  The  chief  but  not  the  only  one  of  these  was  that 
composed  by  John  of  Ear  ley,  a  knight  who  was  the  most  faithful 
follower  and  constant  companion  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.^     He 

'  Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Mardchal,  ii.  217-51,  lines  16131-17030.  C£.  iii.  227-40, 
and  especially  the  notes  on  pp.  clix-clx,  229,  232-4. 

*  On  all  these  points  see  M.  Meyer's  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Mar4chal,  especially  what  he  says  as  to  the  poet's  matire,  or 
written  information  (pp.  x-xii),  on  John  of  Earley  (pp.  xiv-xix)  and  on  the  'regency* 
(pp.  Ixxxix-xcii) . 
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had,  then,  every  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  true  facts  of  the 
case. 

Before  deaHng  with  the  poem  it  will  be  as  well  to  enumerate 
the  other  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Lincoln  fight,^  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  St.  Alban's  chronicler,  Koger 
of  Wendover,  whose  version  is  singularly  clear,  full,  and  straight- 
forward.4     This  version  has  been  incorporated  in  Matthew  Paris's 

*  Chronica  Maiora,'  where  there  are,  of  course,  also  to  be  found 
characteristic  embroideries  and  embellishments  of  Matthew's  own.-' 
But  these  additions  show  a  bias  quite  foreign  to  the  original 
narrative,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many  writers  have  pre- 
ferred to  consult  the  later  and  less  authentic  rendering  rather  than 
the  original  source  from  which  it  is  compiled. 

Wendover  had  special  means  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Lincoln.  At  the  time  of  the  fight  he  was  prior  of  Belvoir, 
a  cell  of  St.  Alban's,  situated  on  the  very  border  of  Lincolnshire 
and  hardly  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  It 
was  probably  as  an  eye-witness  that  Eoger  recorded  the  march  of 
the  baronial  army  through  the  vale  of  Belvoir  on  their  way  to 
press  the  siege  of  the  long-beleaguered  castle  of  Lincoln.  He 
vividly  describes  the  ravages  of  the  ill-clad  and  ruffianly  French 
infantry,  *  the  scum  of  France,'  as  they  devastated  the  rich  valley 
in  which  his  home  was  situated.^  It  is  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Wendover  that  those  who  wrote  about  the  battle  before  M.  Meyer's 
discovery  mainly  derived  their  information.  Compared  with  him 
the  other  writers  are  insignificant. 

The  most  elaborate  of  the  remaining  accounts  is  that  in  the 

*  Annals  of  Dunstaple,'  ^  written  for  this  period  by  the  prior,  Eichard 
de  Morins,  who,  though  less  strictly  contemporary  than  the  poet, 
laid  down  his  pen  and  died  in  1242,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
battle,  and  whose  house,  distant  though  it  was  from  Lincoln,  was 
within  the  diocese.     The  few  sentences  devoted  to  the  fight  by  the 

^  They  are  nearly  all  enumerated  in  Petit-Dutaillis's  Eticde  siir  la  Vie  et  le  Eigne 
de  Louis  VIII,  p.  153  (1894). 

*  Roger  of  Wendover,  Flores  Ilistoriarum,  iv.  17-26,  ed.  Coxe  (1842),  Engl.  Hist. 
Sec.  This  edition,  though  sixty  years  old,  has  not  been  superseded  by  Mr.  Hewlett's 
edition  in  the  Eolls  Series.  It  is  curious  that  Wendover  misdates  the  fight  by  a  day 
(iv.  25).  The  familiar  name  of  the  battle,  '  Nundinae  Lincolniae,'  the  Fair  of  Lincoln, 
is  authenticated  by  Wendover,  iv.  21.  The  word  is  generally  thought  to  refer  to  the 
traffic  in  the  spoil  of  the  victory.  But  nundinae  was  not  uncommonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  tournament,  as  in  the  almost  contemporary  Lambert  of  Ardres,  '  in  nundinis 
et  in  bellicis  illusionibus  promptus '  and  '  execrabiles  nundinas  quas  torneamenta 
vocant'  {Momim.  Germ.  Hist.,  Scriptores,  xxiv.  579,  570).  It  may  therefore  also 
suggest  the  artificial  character  of  the  almost  bloodless  fight.  (See  below,  p.  245,  note  26.) 

^  Chronica  Maiora,  iii.  15-25,  ed.  Luard  (Rolls  Ser.)  Paris's  additions  to  Wendover 
are  very  few  and  trivial  in  this  instance.  One,  relating  to  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
the  count  of  Perche  (p.  22),  is  otherwise  substantiated  as  regards  the  fact,  though  the 
colour  is  very  characteristic  of  Matthew. 

^  Wendover,  iv.  17.  ^  Annates  Monastici,  iii.  49,  ed.  Luard  (Rolls  Series). 

VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXX.  R 
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canon  of  Barnwell  ^  are  very  weighty.  This  writer  composed  his 
narrative  very  soon  after  the  battle,  ending  his  chronicle  in  1226, 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  French  poem.  The  very 
valuable  chronicle  called  the  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie  et 
des  Rois  d'Angleterre^^  which  English  writers  have  so  strangely 
neglected,  tells  us  unfortunately  very  little  about  the  battle,  though 
it  gives  us  much  information  as  to  the  events  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding it.  Neither  the  '  Annals  of  Waverley  '  nor  the  '  Annals  of 
Burton,'  ^^  nor  the  more  contemporary  Ralph  de  Coggeshall,^'  give 
us  much  fresh  knowledge.  The  French  chroniclers,  William  the 
Breton,^^  and  the  '  Chronicle  of  Rouen  '  ^^  add  little  of  importance  to 
the  details  of  the  fight.  There  is  a  good  list  of  captive  barons  ap- 
pended to  the  last  page  of  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Hoveden,^'^  and 
another  even  more  complete  is  given  in  the  continuation  of  the 
'  Gesta  Regum.'  ^^  A  few  words  in  the  extract  from  the  *  Chronicle 
of  Merton,'  published  by  M.  Petit-Dutaillis,^^  bear  on  the  battle.  A 
Latin  poem,^^  published  by  T.  Wright,  gives  with  much  rhetoric  some 
very  valuable  touches.  The  Melrose  chronicle  gives  little  one  can 
trust. ^^  Most  of  the  later  chroniclers  can  be  safely  neglected,  as, 
for  example,  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,^^  who  makes  Louis  be  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle,  though  he  was  at  the  time  besieging  Dover,  or 
Trivet,^^  who  repeats  that  error  in  a  less  gross  form.  The  majority 
of  the  later  accounts  are,  however,  derived  at  second  or  third  hand 
from  the  St.  Alban's  chronicles  and  have  no  independent  value.    A 

^  Published  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  Memoriale  Walteri  de  Coventria,  ii.  237  (Bolls 
Series). 

»  P.  194,  ed.  Michel,  Soc.  de  I'Histoire  de  Frai^e  (1840),  and  partially  by  Holder- 
Egger  in  Pertz,  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.,  Scriptores,  xxvi.  699-717.  It  stands  in  a 
close  relation  to  another  chronicle,  called  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  its  discoverer.  La 
Chronique  de  VAnonyvie  de  B^thune.  See  for  a  discussion  of  the  value  and  relations 
of  the  two  chronicles  an  article  by  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  in  the  Eevue  Historique,  vol.  1. 
pp.  63-71  (1892).  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  regards  the  author  of  both  chronicles  as  a 
minstrel  ki  the  service  of  Eobert  of  Bethune,  a  cadet  of  a  great  Artesian  house,  in  the 
sers'ice  of  King  John,  who  married  Hawise,  countess  of  Albemarle,  the  mother  of 
William  de  Fors,  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  was  therefore  stepfather  of  that  personage. 
See  for  Bobert's  history  Holder-Egger,  loc.  cit.  pp.  699-700.  This  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the.  chronicle  published  by  Michel  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  of 
M.  Meyer,  who  says  that  it  imrait  avoir  6U  coinposie  par  un  menestrel  attache  a  la 
personne  de  Guillaume,  comte  d^Aumdle  {Guillaume  le  Mar^chal,  iii.  xci).  The  first 
English  writer  to  make  adequate  use  of  it  is  Miss  Kate  Norgate  in  her  recent  work  on 
John  Lackland.  The  anonymous  Bethune  chronicle  is  announced  for  publication  in 
the  forthcoming  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France. 

»»  "Waverley  in  Annales  Monastici,  ii.  287  (Bolls  Series) ;  Burton,  ibid.  i.  224. 

"  Chronicon  Anglicanum,  p.  185,  ed.  -J.  Stevenson  (Bolls  Series). 

>2  (Euvres  de  Bigord  et  de  G.  le  Breton,  i.  313,  ed.  Delaborde  (Soc.  de  I'Hist.  de 
France). 

'3  Becueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France,  xviii.  361.  '*  Vol.  iv.  190,  ed.  Stubbs. 

'5  Gervase  of  Cant.,  Gesta  Begum  Contimiata,  ii.  Ill  (Bolls  Series).  This,  as  Dr. 
Stubbs  says,  is  the  fullest  list,  containing  forty-six  names. 

>«  Lo^iis  VIII,  p.  514.  *^  Political  Songs,  pp.  19-27  (Camden  Soc.) 

"*  Chron.  de  Mailros,  pp.  130-1  (Bannatyne  Club). 

'3  Chronicon,  i.  259  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.)  ^o  Annales,  pp.  200-1  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) 
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few  important  points  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Welsh  chronicle, 
the  Brut  y  Tyivysogion  (pp.  357-8,  ed.  Evans  and  Khys). 

From  all  these  sources  it  should  not  be  hard  to  draw  a  full  account 
of  the  battle.  Of  those  moderns  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of 
the  French  poem  Eeinhold  PauH  has  given  by  far  the  fullest  and 
best  narrative.2^  But  those  who  have  had  the  *  Song  of  the  Marshal ' 
before  them  have  found  with  their  increased  information  increased 
difficulties.  M.  Meyer  himself  has  devoted  much  pains  to  elucidate 
the  details  of  the  struggle,  but  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  written  that,  after  the  bulk  of  his  third  volume  had  been 
printed,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Lincoln  in  order  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points  of  topography,  and  has  published  in  an  appendix 
some  additions  to  and  modifications  of  the  views  there  enunciated, 
which  he  derived  from  his  personal  examination  of  the  site  of  the 
battle.  But  his  narrative  was  not  so  much  the  examination  of 
the  whole  subject  as  the  explanation  of  the  expressions  used  in 
the  poem.  The  first  historian  who  describes  the  battle  after  the 
publication  of  the  *  Song '  is  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  in  his  very  careful 
and  useful  study  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Louis  VIII.'^^  But  Louis 
himself  was  not  present,  and  perhaps  partly  for  this  reason 
M.  Petit  writes  but  briefly  of  the  fight  and  does  not  make  any 
very  elaborate  use  of  the  new  source.  He  is  content  to  take  from 
it  a  few  additional  details,  and  clearly  despairs  of  getting  very 
much  more  from  it.  Nous  ne  nous  jiattons  pas,  he  says,  d'avoir 
toujours  bien  interprets  Vohscure  narration  du  poete,  et  nous  avons 
neglige  heaucoup  de  details  qui  nous  paraissaient  sans  interet.^^ 
Professor  Oman  shows  greater  courage,  and  his  spirited  and 
interesting  narrative  is  certainly  the  best  written  and  fullest 
account  of  the  battle  which  we  have.  It  tells  the  story  with 
great  vivacity  and  flow,  and  weaves  together  the  old  and  the 
new  accounts  in  a  very  attractive  and  plausible  fashion.^^  But 
Mr.  Oman  has  hardly  taken  enough  pains  to  secure  accuracy  of 
detail,  and  he  has,  I  venture  to  think,  used  the  poem  without 
having  subjected  it  to  a  sufficiently  critical  examination  to  enable 
him  to  employ  it  with  safety.  In  offering  some  considerations  as 
to  the  value  of  the  poet's  narrative  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  put  forth  my 
suggestions  with  no  wish  to  dogmatise  and  with  all.  reserves.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  narrative  I  may  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the 

->  Geschichte  von  England,  iii.  498-501  (1853). 

2-  Etude  sur  Louis  VIII,  pp.  149-55.  M.  Petit  did  not  take  much  trouble  about 
the  topographical  question.  He  says,  quite  wrongly,  that  the  castle  had  a  gate  a?t 
tiord  sur  la  campagne,  when  this  gate  is  actually  on  the  west  side,  and  aiso  that  the 
keep  was  au  milieu  du  rempart  occidental,  and  avait  6galement  mie  sortie  vers  la 
campagne,  when  in  reality  the  keep  is  in  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  of  the  castle, 
and  has  a  postern  leading  into  the  town.  It  could  not  communicate  directly  with  the 
country  by  reason  of  its  situation. 

23  Ibid.  p.  153.  2*  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  407-13  (1898). 

R  2 
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battle  given  by  Pauli  or  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  or  Professor  Oman,  and 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  deal  with  all  its  incidents  or  to  treat 
them  in  chronological  order.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Lincoln 
castle  was  being  held  for  Henry  III  by  Nicola  de  la  Hay  and 
Geoffrey  of  Serland,  and  that  it  had  long  been  besieged  by  a 
baronial  force  which  had  possession  of  the  city.  That  body  had 
recently  been  strengthened,  and  was  pushing  the  siege  so  vigo- 
rously that  in  May  1217  a  strong  royalist  army  was  sent  to  its 
relief.  On  the  approach  of  this  force  to  the  city  and  castle  the 
'  Fair  of  Lincoln  '  was  fought. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  briefly  my  general  impressions.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  some  ways  the  poet  is  a  very  careful  and  trust- 
worthy chronicler  and  that  a  large  number  of  his  statements  with 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Lincoln  may  be  implicitly  accepted.  Many 
pieces  of  information  that  he  gives  can,  with  a  little  adjustment, 
be  easily  worked  into  what  we  know  of  the  battle  from  other 
sources.  Many  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  independent  testi- 
mony and  need  no  adjustment  at  all.  But  at  the  same  time 
parts  of  his  narrative  seem  to  be  quite  impossible.  Some  impor- 
tant statements  that  he  makes  are  intrinsically  so  incredible  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  deny  them  altogether ;  and  a  large  number  of 
his  assertions  can  be  rejected  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
discounted  by  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 
One  has  then  to  discriminate  between  various  sections  of  the  poem. 

Part  of  the  poet's  misconceptions  and  vagueness  is  no  doubt 
due  to  his  not  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  rather  peculiar 
topography  of  Lincoln  city  and  castle.  This,  as  M.  Meyer  has 
pointed  out,  leads  him  to  misunderstand  the  information  that  has 
been  supplied  to  him.  But  besides  this  the  poet  has,  by  his  own 
confession,  been  supplied  with  contradictory  information.  He  is, 
however,  the  most  honest  of  chroniclers  and  begins  his  account  by 
sounding  a  note  of  warning.  His  authorities  are  not  in  agreement, 
and  he  cannot  follow  them  all,  for  in  that  case  he  would  lose  the 
right  road  and  tell  that  which  is  untrue.^^  With  this  clear  caution 
that  his  sources  are  contradictory  we  should  naturally  expect  an 

'^^  •  Seignor,  ci  me  covient  plus  dire. 

Car  oil  qui  me  donent  matire 

Ne  s'acordent  pas  tot  a  un, 

Ne  je  ne  puis  pas  a  chascun 

Obeir,  car  je  me(s)fereie, 

Si'n  perdreie  ma  dreite  veie, 

Si  en  fereie  mains  a  creire, 

Car  en  estorie  qui  est  veire 

Ne  doit  nus  par  reison  mentir, 

Car  ne  fait  pas  a  consentir 

Mensonge  en  chose  si  seiie 

Qui  tant  est  lo6e  &  veiie  '  (11.  16401-12). 
The  matire  is,  as  M.  Meyer  shows,  the  various  prose  narratives,  drawn  up  for  his 
guidance,  on  which  the  poet  based  his  account.     We  are  not  told  whether  his  chief 
source,  John  of  Earley,  was  present  in  the  battle  or  not. 
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account  of  the  battle  full  of  contradictions.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  thirteenth-century  minstrel  would  have 
the  critical  skill  to  resolve  them.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  moderns 
will  have  materials  to  do  so.  A  careful  examination  of  the  poem 
suggests,  however,  that  these  contradictons  exist  not  so  much  in  the 
poet's  whole  account  as  in  the  preHminary  portions  of  it.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  should  be  so,  since  it  is  from  the  preliminary 
manoeuvres  that  we  should  hope  to  get  an  idea  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  battle.  It  is  immaterial  what  incidents  exactly  happened  in 
the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  Lincoln  streets ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  military  capacity  of  those  who  won 
with  inferior  forces  one  of  the  most  complete  and  bloodless  battles 
of  the  century.2^ 

The  first  question  is,  how  did  the  poet  deal  with  the  contra- 
dictory authorities  that  he  had  before  him  ?  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  was  the  very  simple  method  of  telling  first  one  version  and 
then  the  other.  It  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  has  followed 
these  primitive  literary  tactics.  M.  Meyer  points  out  that  he  has 
adopted  the  same  plan  in  his  narrative  of  the  famous  sea  fight 
fought  ojBf  the  Kentish  coast  in  the  August  of  the  same  year  between 
Eustace  the  Monk  and  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

II  semble  (says  M.  Meyer)  que  le  poete  ait  eu  a  sa  disposition  deux  recits 
qu'il  n'a  pas  su  fondre,  car  il  va  recommencer  le  recit  de  la  bataille  navale 
sans  la  rattacher  a  la  premiere  action  qu'il  vient  de  conter.*'^^ 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  early  portion  of  the  story  of  the 
'  Fair  of  Lincoln '  is  in  the  same  way  composed  of  two  different 
accounts  imperfectly  woven  together. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  curious  tendency 
of  the  narrative  to  duplicate  all  the  early  incidents  of  the  fight, 
and  to  give  the  chief  actors  in  it  different  and  almost  incompatible 
parts  to  play.  To  begin  with  we  are  told  in  lines  16259-61  that 
Peter  des  Eoches  was  put  in  command  of  the  fourth  or  rearward 
'  battle '  of  the  royalist  relieving  army ;  but  in  lines  16314-16  we  hear 
that  he  had  the  command  of  the  large  force  of  crossbowmen,  who, 
according  to  Wendover,^^  were  always  nearly  a  mile  in  advance  of 
the  main  'battles.'  But  some  shifting  of  arrangements  might 
explain  this,  and  it  is  prudent  to  emphasise  such  more  elaborate 
incidents  as  seem  to  be  told  in  duplicate.  Chief  among  these  may 
be  placed  the  story  of  the  relations  between  the  reheving  army 
and  the  defenders  of  the  castle  before  the  fight  began. 

•-«  Though  Dr.  Stubbs  {Const.  Hist.  ii.  24)  speaks  of  a  '  bloody  struggle  in  the 
streets,'  three  persons  only  were  slain  in  the  actual  engagement  (Wendover,  iv.  24). 
There  was,  however,  something  like  a  massacre,  especially  of  the  Lincoln  women, 
who  were  drowned  after  the  fight  was  over,  and  many  of  the  baronial  fugitives  were 
slain  in  their  flight  {ibid.  iv.  25). 

2^  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  iii.  243-4  ;  the  reference  is  to  line  17262,  which  begins 
once  more  the  story  that  had  begun  already  in  line  17197. 

28  Fl&res  Hist.  iv.  20. 
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When  the  Marshal  had  arranged  his  forces  in  battle  array  as  he 
approached  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  on  his  march  from  Torksey 
and  Stowe,  he  sent,  the  poet  tells  us,  two  successive  messengers  to 
open  up  communication  with  the  defenders  of  the  castle.  In  the  first 
place  the  Marshal  despatched  his  nephew,  John  Marshal,  who  had 
speech  with  Geoffrey  de  Serland,  the  acting  commander  under  the 
lady  of  the  castle,  Nicola  of  the  Hay.^^  He  learnt  from  Geoffrey  an 
easy  way  of  effecting  an  entrance,  whether  into  the  town  or  into  the 
castle  we  are  not  told.^°  After  this  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
the  barons  would  at  once  make  an  attempt  to  follow  up  Serland' s 
directions  and  break  into  the  stronghold.  Instead  of  that  the  poet 
now  begins  a  long  account  of  a  similar  mission  on  the  part  of 
Peter  des  Koches,  the  fighting  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  though 
the  lieutenant  of  the  papal  legate,^^  was  despatched  on  a  recon- 
naissance, accompanied  by  the  crossbowmen.  Peter  went  into  the 
castle  and  found  Serland  still  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  The  castle 
court  was  so  unsafe — it  is  not  easy  to  credit  this,  considering  its 
huge  size — by  reason  of  the  great  stones  cast  by  the  perrieres  and 
mangonels  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  bishop  was  advised  to  take 
shelter  in  the  keep  {la  tor).^^  There  he  found  the  lady  of  the 
castle  and  comforted  her.  He  then  reconnoitred  the  enemies' 
position,  in  the  way  that  will  soon  be  discussed.  Again,  he 
discovered  a  '  sure  entry ' — once  more  we  are  not  told  whether  into 
the  castle  or  into  the  town — and  then  returned,  boastful  and 
rejoicing,  to  the  royalist  camp. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  these  two  missions  were  necessary.     Why 

29  For  this  valiant  old  lady,  the  widow  of  John's  partisan,  Gerald  de  Camville,  see 
M.  Petit-Dutaillis's  study  Une  Femme  de  Guerre  au  XIII"  SUcle,  in  the  Mdmiges 
Julien  Havet,  pp.  369-80  (1895). 

""  '  A  I'encontre  li  vint  errant 

Mis  sires  Geffre(is)  de  Cerllant 

Qui  d'une  part  en  une  estr^e 

Li  demostra  tote  I'entr^e 

Par  ou  Post  lai(e)nz  avendreit, 

Que  ja  nuls  nel  contretendreit '  (11.  16427-32). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  song  to  justify  Mr.  Oman's  statement  that  John  *  learnt  that 
the  garrison  were  in  great  straits '  (p.  410),  though  no  doubt  he  must  have  done  so. 
Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  knights  who  pursued  him  issued  '  from  the 
Newland  gate.' 

3'  Gualo  had  stayed  behind  at  Newark,  and  had  appointed  Peter  his  representative 
in  the  army  {An7i.  Dunstaple,  p.  49).     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  royalists 
were  fighting  a  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  the  pope  and  church.     The  poet  makes 
William  the  Marshal,  in  his  harangues,  take  up  this  line  strongly : — 
*  Si  vos  [di]  que  mal  chief  prendront. 

Qui  que  en  enfer  descendrunt '  (11.  16303-4). 
The  slain  rebels  will  go  straight  to  hell. 

^2  The  keep  was  called  the  '  Tower  of  Lucy  '  down  to  a  recent  period  {Arch.  Institute 
Lincoln  Volume,  p.  288.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  keep  is  meant  when  the 
name  *  Tower  of  Lucy '  first  occurs  as  early  as  1225  (Rot.  Lit.  Claris.  1224-7,  p.  29). 
The  nova  turris  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  2  John  {Arch.  Instittite  Lincoln  Volume,  p.  41) 
was  doubtless  the  south-east  tower,  now  called  the  Observatory  Tower. 
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should  Bishop  Peter  be  taken  from  his  rearward  '  battle  '  to  act  as 
inteUigence  officer,  the  more  so  as  John  Marshal  had  already  done 
the  same  work  effectively  ?  Somehow  a  '  sure  entrance '  to  the 
castle  was  discovered.  But  to  whom  does  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery belong  ?  One  source  of  the  poet's  information  assigns  it  to 
John  Marshal;  the  other  attributes  the  merit  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  poet  has  been  told  these  two  conflicting  versions 
of  one  mission  and,  not  knowing  how  to  combine  them,  has 
narrated  them  both  as  separate  events. 

If  we  are  bold  enough  to  hold  this  hypothesis,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  believe  that  the  true  mission  was  the  one  entrusted  to  John 
Marshal.  The  detailed  narrative  of  what  Peter  did  in  the  castle 
seems  so  incredible  that  it  supplies  in  itself  an  almost  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  it.  The  poet  himself  may  have  suspected  this 
when  he  makes  his  elaborate  apologies.  But  he  is  a  prudent  man. 
He  does  not  wish  to  offend  so  powerful  a  person  as  the  great  bishop 
of  Winchester,  so  he  lets  the  story  stand.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
cuts  short  the  history  of  the  war  between  John  and  the  barons,  for 
he  does  not  wish  to  take  a  side  in  such  a  burning  question. 

Let  us  return  to  the  text.  After  his  visit  to  the  lady  of  the 
castle  we  are  told  that  Bishop  Peter  actually  went  out  into  the 
town  by  a  postern.  There  he  looked  round  with  the  twofold 
object  of  examining  the  enemies'  lines  and  of  seeking  for  a  good 
means  of  securing  an  entry  for  the  army  of  relief.  While  thus 
engaged  he  observed  an  old  gate  of  great  age  which  joined  the 
walls  of  the  city  with  those  of  the  castle,  but  which  had  been 
long  built  up  with  stone  and  mortar.  Delighted  to  see  this,  he  at 
once  caused  the  stones  to  be  torn  down,  and  went  back  rejoicing, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  having  found  a  '  sure  entry '  for  his  troops.^^ 

'^  *  Par  un  postiz  a  pi<§  eissi 
En  la  vile,  car  il  voleit 
Vee(i)r  coument  ele  seeit. 
E  comme  il  esgardout  issi, 
Une  vielle  porte  choisi 
Qui  ert  de  grant  antequite 
&  qui  les  murs  de  la  cite 
Joigneit  ovec  eels  de(l)  chastel. 
Quant  il  la  vit  molt  li  fu  bel, 
M^s  el  fu  ancienement 
Close  de  p(i)ere  e  de  ciment, 
Si  que  nuls  entrer  n'i  puiist 
Per  nul  bosoing  qu'il  en  eiist. 
Quant  li  evesques  out  veiie 
Cele  porte  &  aparceiie, 
Por  le  chastel  plus  enforcier 
La  fist  abatre  e  trebuchier 

E  que  Post  veist  &  seiist  • 

Que  seiire  entree  i  eiist, 
Mes  Deu  tot  avant  en  preia 
E  Damlnedex  li  otreia  '  (11.  16500-  20). 
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Nearly  every  one  of  these  details  is  either  unintelligible  or 
incredible.  Let  us  remember  the  desperate  condition  of  the  castle 
at  the  time.  The  enemy's  machines  were  demolishing  the  houses 
built  in  the  court,  and  breaking  down  the  walls.  Stones  were  fly- 
ing everywhere,  and  the  besiegers  were  pressing  the  siege  as  hard 
as  they  could  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  castle  to  surrender  before 
the  relieving  host  could  arrive.  It  is  clear  that  the  baronial 
leaders  were  singularly  unwise,  and  apparently  they  were  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves.  But  though  they  made,  in  deference  to  the 
French  lords,  the  fatal  mistake  of  withdrawing  into  the  city  and 
allowing  free  intercourse  between  the  men  of  the  castle  and  the 
royalist  host,  they  continued  to  press  the  siege  on  the  town  side 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  conditions  of  thirteenth-century 
warfare  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  get  very  near  the  castle 
walls  in  order  to  pour  in  an  effective  hail  of  stones  from  their 
machines.  Under  such  circumstances  the  castle  would  be  watched 
very  closely,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  most  careless  of  soldiers 
would  give  particular  attention  to  any  postern  gates  that  existed. 
Yet  the  poet  describes  the  bishop  as  wandering  about  in  the  town 
and  able  to  carry  out  so  slow  and  difficult  an  operation  as  the 
demolition  of  a  solid  stone  wall  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  observa- 
tion and  attack.  The  stories  of  the  bishop's  exit  from  the  postern 
and  his  observation  of  the  walled-up  gate  and  its  demolition  alike 
present  insuperable  difficulties. 

Both  M.  Meyer  and  Professor  Oman  accept  the  story  of  the 
bishop  entering  the  town.  M.  Meyer  was  puzzled  as  to  where  the 
postern  was,  but  on  visiting  Lincoln  was  rejoiced  to  discover  that 
there  still  exists  a  postern  leading  from  the  south-west  wall  of  the 
keep  into  the  town.  He  feels  sure  that  it  was  through  this  that 
the  bishop  went  out  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  But  wbat  he  adds 
suggests  that  he  has  not  quite  thought  out  the  whole  question. 
Etant  sorti  par  le  donjon,  he  says,  dans  la  direction  du  sud- 
ouestf  ou  plutot  du  sud,  Veveque  avait  en  fa^e  de  lui  la  muraille 
qui  couvrait  la  ville  du  cote  du  nord  et  de  Vouest.^^  But  the 
northern  wall  was  in  this  position  hidden  from  the  bishop  by  the 
whole  intervening  mass  of  the  castle,  and  he  could  only  see  that 
part  of  the  western  wall  which  continues  southwards  down  the 
steep  hill  towards  the  lower  town  on  the  With  am.  Moreover  what 
could  the  bishop  see  by  going  out  into  the  enemy's  quarters  that  was 
not  visible  from  the  top  of  the  keep,  which  in  itself  was  surely  a 
much  better  place  of  observation  ?  Immediately  outside  the  south 
castle  wall  there  is  a  short  breadth  of  comparatively  level  ground, 
now  traversed  by  the  street  called  Drury  Lane.  It  was  on  this 
that  the  barons  must  have  placed  their  siege  train.  Then  the 
ground  shelves  away  quickly  to  the  lower  town.      The  former  and 

'*  Guillaume  le  Mar4chal,  iii.  p.  clx. 
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latter  regions  alike  were  better  commanded  from  the  keep,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  bishop  had  time  to  pry  into  all  the  streets  at  his 
leisure.  Professor  Oman  does  not  trouble  himself  as  to  the  position 
of  the  postern.  His  narrative,  however,  assumes  it  to  be  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  one  nowadays. 

The  position  of  the  walled-up  gate  is  a  difficulty.  M.  Meyer 
was  puzzled  by  the  text  of  the  poem.  On  ne  comprend  pas  bien, 
he  says,  comment  ime  porte  pent  joindre  deux  murs}^  His  first 
notion  was  that  the  gate  which  *  joined  the  walls  of  the  city 
with  those  of  the  castle'  was  in  some  other  wall  than  that  o 
the  castle  or  town  wall,  possibly  a  wall  'before  the  cathedral' 
—such  a  wall,  in  fact,  as  the  close  wall  built  some  sixty  years 
later.  But  on  visiting  Lincoln  he  was  inclined  to  think  otherwise, 
though  he  can  even  now  only  conclude  that  il  ne  faut  pas  prendre 
an  pied  de  la  lettre  ce  que  dit  le  pohne}^  Supposing  the  bishop 
only  had  the  west  town  wall  before  him,  the  nearest  gate  that  we 
know  of  was  the  Newland  gate,  at  a  much  lower  level  and  some  500 
yards  southwards  from  the  castle.  It  is  quite  unthinkable  that 
this  can  be  the  gate  that  Peter  caused  to  be  opened  from  within. 

Professor  Oman  is  sure  that  the  bishop  'fixed  his  main  attention 
on  the  point  where  the  castle  joined  the  north-west  front  of  the 
town  wall,'  ^'  and  that  the  walled-up  gate  was  therefore  the  west 
gate,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle.  If  we  press  the 
phrase  qui  les  mars  de  la  cite  joigneit  ovec  eels  del  chastel,  Mr.  Oman 
must  be  right,  as,  though  there  is  now  no  postern  visible  on  the 
north  aide,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  gate  near  enough  to  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  castle  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required.  Mr. 
Oman  adds,  however,  that  the  west  gate  *  must  have  been  rendered 
comparatively  useless  when  the  castle-building  destroyed  the  north- 
west houses  of  the  town  and  was  temporarily  blocked  up.'  Though 
the  fact  may  have  been  so,  the  reason  is  not  a  good  one.  There 
remained,  and  still  rem'ains,  a  north-west  quarter  of  the  town  between 
the  north  wall  of  the  castle  and  the  northern  wall  of  the  city. 
Before  the  castle  was  built  in  Norman  times,  however,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  west  gate  was  the  old  Eoman  west  gate,  just  as  the 
north  gate  is  still  the  old  Eoman  gate  called  *  Newport  Arch.'  Now 
this  Eoman  west  gate  has  been  discovered  buried  in  the  mound  upon 
which  the  west  wall  of  the  Norman  castle  was  erected. ^^  It  lay, 
therefore,  south  of  the  more  modern  west  gate,  and  was  practically 
in  the  same  line  as  the  west  gate  of  the  castle  enclosure.  It  follows 
then  that,  so  far  from  the  west  gate  being  '  comparatively  useless ' 
after  the  castle-building,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  pierce  a 
new  west  gate,  avoiding  the  castle  enceinte,  to  the  north  of  the  old 

'^  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  iii.  233.         ^^  Ibid.  iii.  p.  clx.        "  Art  of  War,  p.  410. 
=*»  See  for  its  situation  the  plan  of  the  castle  in  Arch.  InsHtute  Lincoln  Volume, 
p.  280.     See  also  Archacologia,  vi.  261-G  and  37G-80. 
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one.  This  was  the  west  gate,  commanded  by  the  castle,  which 
existed  in  1217. 

But  the  demolition  of  the  walled-up  gate  is  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty. M.  Meyer  says  very  truly,  On  ne  s'explique  pas  comment  les 
royaux  auraient  pu,  sans  etre  inquietes,  y  percer  une  ouverture. 
Professor  Oman  tells  us  very  picturesquely  how  the  men  of  the 
castle,  following  the  bishop's  orders,  sallied  forth,  •  tore  down  the 
solid  walls,  and  so  gave  their  comrades  safe  access  to  the  city.  But 
the  whole  episode  is  incredible.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  men  out  of  the  north  side  of  the  castle  into  the  town,  it  was  not 
so  easy  with  thirteenth-century  resources  to  pull  down  stone  walls. 
The  attack  on  the  north  gate  which  Wendover  describes  had  not 
yet  begun,  and,  even  if  it  had,  the  two  gates  were  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  most  careless  of  generals  would  have  taken 
measures  to  prevent  the  demolition  from  being  carried  out.^^ 

Other  difficulties  tend  also  towards  discrediting  the  poet's  account 
of  the  bishop's  movements.  As  soon  as  he  gets  back  to  the  army 
the  followers  of  Falkes,  hearing  his  boasting,  rushed  in  suddenly, 
apparently  without  orders,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  defenders 
(11.  16535-40).  Hitherto  we  have  heard  nothing  of  Falkes  de 
Breaute,  and  his  relation  to  the  various  '  battles '  has  not  been 
mentioned.  But,  according  to  Wendover,  Falkes  entered  the  castle 
and  thence  made  an  unsuccessful  sally  into  the  town  from  the  east 
gate  of  the  castle.  An  unexpected  corroboration  of  Wendover  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Brut  y  Tyivysogion,  which  describes  how  a  wing  of 
the  royalist  army,  of  which  Falkes  de  Breaute  was  on«  of  the 
leaders,  entered  the  castle  through  a  '  secret,'  *  strange,'  or  '  out- 
side door '  and  thence  attacked   the   city.'^^    However  the   poet's 

^^  If  there  was  any  such  unwalling  of  blocked-up  gates  at  all — which  is  much  to 
be  doubted  —is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  gate  that  was  reopened  was  the  great  west 
gate  of  the  castle  itself  ?  Wendover  tells  us  that  the  first  communications  between 
the  barons  and  the  castle  were  made  per  posticiim  qziod  erat  a  tergo  castelli  (iv.  21), 
and  that  the  envoy  sent  out  from  the  castle  said  that  the  army  might  enter  ^^er 
posticum  quae  propter  adventum  eorum  fuerat  iam  aperta  (iv.  22).  This  can 
hardly  have  been  the  great  west  gate.  Cf.  Dunstaple  Ann.  p.  49,  which  tell  how 
Fulco  .  .  .  per  postictim  castri  a  constahularia  introductus  expugnavit  barones  a 
tergo.  But  Falkes  and  his  crossbowmen  were  sent,  according  to  Wendover,  qni 
portam  civitatis  saltern  imam  exercitatui  aperirent.  This  rather  looks  as  if  the  grea 
gate,  which  was  difficult  of  approach  and  excessively  steep  (Clark,  Medieval  Military 
Architecture,  ii.  195),  had  been  blocked  up,  and  that  a  postern,  which  might  well 
have  been  left  open  when  the  gate  was  walled  up,  was  the  only  readily  available  means 
of  access  from  the  castle  into  the  country.  It  is  not  very  usual  for  a  castle  of  the  size 
of  that  of  Lincoln  to  have  two  principal  entrances.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  thought 
wise  to  block  one  up,  so  as  to  have  only  one  main  entrance,  and  that  on  the  town  side. 
The  postern  served  for  ordinary  communications,  but  we  can  see  that  the  Marshal  may 
well  have  hesitated  to  send  a  large  part  of  his  forces  through  so  narrow  an  opening, 
and  one,  moreover,  probably  inaccessible  to  horsemen.  The  opening  of  the  great 
gate — which,  of  course,  could  be  easily  effected  under  such  circumstances — was  then 
ordered,  so  that  the  relieving  force  could  send  a  strong  detachment  into  the  enclosure. 

*°  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  358,  ed.  Rhys  and  Evans,  '  Ag6edy  ymlad  ynhir  o  boptu 
ef  adiasgella6d  by  din  y  6rth  yllu.     Yr  honn  ydoedd  jarll  caerloy6  a  fa6c6n  bre6ys 
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account  is  incompatible  with  either  of  these  versions.  His  story 
supposes  that  Falkes  did  not  enter  the  castle,  but  penetrated 
directly  into  the  town.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  when 
beaten  they  were  driven  out  into  the  open  country.  There  the 
bishop  encountered  somewhat  later  the  fugitive  soldiers,  and 
roughly  maltreated  them  for  their  cowardice.'*^  The  bishop  told 
the  Marshal  that  these  men  had  misunderstood  his  directions,  and 
had  failed  because  they  had  not  found  the  '  right  entry,'  where 
there  would  have  been  no  opposition.'*^  gere  again  we  feel  inclined 
to  prefer  Wendover  to  the  poet,  especially  as  he  is  corroborated  by 
the  independent  testimony  of  the  Dunstaple  and  the  Barnwell 
annals."     The  prudent  poet  has  no  hesitation,  however,  in  making 

yny  har6em.  Athr6y  dr6s  dieithyr  ar  y  castell  y  deuthant  y  iny6n  a  chyrchu  y  dinas 
a  6naethant.'  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Rhys  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Evans  and  to  Professor 
Morris  Jones  of  Bangor  for  the  following  translation  of  this  obscure  passage :  '  And 
when  the  two  sides  had  fought  long,  there  filed  off  from  the  [attacking]  army  a  com- 
pany which  the  earl  of  Caerloyw  and  Fawcwn  Brewys  led,  and  through  a  secret  [or 
strange  or  outside]  door  of  the  castle  they  came  in  and  they  made  for  the  stronghold.' 
Unluckily  the  passage  suggests  as  many  difficulties  as  it  solves.  '  Earl  of  Caerloyw  ' 
is,  I  suppose,  '  earl  of  Gloucester,'  and  that  is.  Dr.  Evans  tells  me,  the  reading  of  the 
best  MS.— that  at  Mostyn.  But  in  this  case  the  MS.  B  of  the  Rolls  Series  edition  of 
the  Brut,  '  Kaer  Llion  ' —  that  is,  '  Chester ' — seems  the  most  likely  to  give  the  true 
reading.  There  was  no  earl  of  Gloucester  in  May  1217,  and  Gilbert  of  Clare,  who 
was  soon  afterwards  recognised  as  earl  and  married  to  the  Marshal's  daughter,  was 
actually  fighting  in  the  baronial  host.  His  name  is  included  by  three  writers  in  the 
list  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  royalists  {Hist,  des  Dues  de  Norm.  p.  194 ;  Cont.  Gervase 
Cant.  ii.  Ill ;  Hoveden,  v.  190),  and  the  writer  of  the  Brut,  misunderstanding  a  list  of 
the  slain  and  captives  in  the  battle,  actually  makes  him  one  of  those  killed  in  the 
engagement.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  24,  says  that  Gilbert  of  Clare  received  a  safe- 
conduct  on  27  March,  with  a  view  to  his  submission,  but  I  cannot  find  his  name  in 
the  long  lists  of  '  converts  '  of  this  period  which  is  given  in  the  Close  Rolls.  '  Fawcwn 
Brewys  '  must  be  Falkes  de  Br6aut6,  though  '  Brewys '  is  the  regular  Welsh  form  for 
Braose.  There  was,  however,  no  member  of  that  family  called  Falkes  at  that  time. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Ranulf  of  Chester  did  not  join  with  Falkes  in  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  castle.  But  it  seems  probable  that  here,  as  in  his  apocryphal  list 
of  the  slain,  the  Welsh  writer  did  not  quite  understand  his  authority,  and  we  may 
therefore  conjecture  that  this  mention  of  the  earl  of  Chester  really  relates  to  the 
action  of  Ranulf  in  a  later  part  of  the  battle  which  is  referred  to  below,  p.  258,  note  64. 
The  drws  dieithyr  seems  to  suggest  something  '  unknown,'  or  '  unexpected.'  Drws 
itself.  Dr.  Evans  tells  me,  is  not  a  main  entrance  or  porth.  It  may  even  mean  an 
opening  in  the  wall  freshly  made,  which  would  make  it  dieithyr.  Drws  dieithyr, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  posticum  a  tergo  of  Wendover. 
*'  LI.  16573-6 : 

'  E  quant  les  servanz  encontr(6r)ent 

Qui  leidement  parti  s'en  erent. 

Molt  les  ledirent  cil  qui  vindrent 

Quant  dedenz  la  presse  les  tindrent.' 
"  '  Li  avesques  al  mar^chal 

Dist :  "  Par  mon  ch(i)ef  !  cist  ont  fait  mal, 

Car  e'est  la  verity  prov6e 

Qu'il  n'ont  pas  unquore  trovee 

La  dreite  entree  ou  mis  cuers  pense. 

Car  ja  n'i  troveront  defense  "  '  (11.  16541-6). 
"*  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  49 ;  Canon  of  Barnwell,  p.  237,  qtcidam  de  exercitu  regie  per 
posticium  presidii  ad^nissi  repente  advolant. 
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Falkes  come  off  poorly.  Before  1226  Falkes  and  his  castellani 
were  driven  out  of  England,  and  there  was  not  the  reason  for  deal- 
ing gently  with  him  that  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester. 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  exhausted  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
duplication.  Though  Bishop  Peter's  visit  to  the  castle  had,  we 
could  have  imagined,  given  him  all  the  information  he  could  get, 
we  find  that,  on  rejoining  the  royalist  host,  the  prelate  was  still 
uncertain  as  to  his  movements.  He  watched  the  failure  of  the 
Falkesians,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  denounced  their  blundering.  He 
then  urged  the  Marshal  to  follow  him  to  an  undefended  breach 
which  they  had  missed  in  their  hurry.'*^  But  when  the  old  warrior 
called  for  his  helmet  and  prepared  to  rush  after  the  bishop  on  to 
the  enemy,  Peter  stopped  his  ardour  by  advice  quite  contradictory 
to  that  which  he  had  already  proffered. 

'Let  the  Marshal,*  he  now  urged,  'waitalittle  and  not  make  the  assault 
in  such  a  hurry.  In  particular  let  two  men  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
"  battles,"  with  the  mission  of  going  round  the  tower  to  investigate  the 
hidden  places,  and  let  us  act  in  accordance  with  their  report.'  "^^ 

The  Marshal  agreed  to  send  out  the  two  men  from  each  division. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  now  changes  so  suddenly  that  M. 
Meyer  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  manuscript.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  of  interpreting  this  poem  that  the 
unique  manuscript  seems  often  faulty,  and  there  are  more  than  one 
sudden  change  of  sense  in  the  account  of  the  battle,  which  suggest 
lacunae  of  this  sort.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  result  of  the 
mission  of  the  two  men  from  each  battle.  One  is  tempted  to  guess 
that  their  report  was  so  contradictor^^  to  the  story  already  told  that 
the  poet  left  it  out.  Anyhow,  with  or  without  a  report  from  his 
scouts,  the  Marshal  now  resolved  upon  action.  He  called  upon  his 
troops  to  advance  and  prophesied  a  speedy  victory.  The  bishop 
then  gave  the  Marshal  another  reason  for  delay.  He  should  wait 
till  all   the  army   came  up,  so   that  the   attack  might   be  made 

**  '  Car  sachiez  que  nuls  ne  la  garde 

Ne  nuls  de  nos  n'i  avra  garde. 

E  sachiez  bien,  tot  a  seiir, 

C'une  partie  de  lur  mur 

I  est  a  nostre  u^s  aoverte, 

E  a  eels  de  lai(e)nz  coverte. 

Je  vos  i  merrai ;  venez  i '  (11.  16547  53). 
*^  '  Li  evesques  respond! :  "  Sire, 

Oiez  un  poi  que  [vos]  vuil  dire  : 

L'en  ne  deit  mie  en  tel  sorsalt 

Ci  endreit  faire  tel  assalt ; 

M^s  soufrez  que  entor  la  tor 

Augent  dui  home  tot  entor 

De  chascune  de  noz  batailles 

Qui  enquerront  les  repostailles, 

E,  selonc  ce  que  il  verront, 

Selonc  ee  nos  conseilleront "  '  (11.  16557-66). 
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simultaneously  by  the  whole  host.'"'  But  the  Marshal  would  have 
no  more  delay.  He  spurred  his  horse  towards  the  foe,  forgetting  to 
put  on  the  helmet  which  fifty  lines  earHer  he  had  been  crying  for, 
and  which  we  know  he  wore  when,  a  little  later,  he  had  his  encounter 
with  the  count  of  Perche  outside  the  cathedral. 

It  adds  to  one's  conviction  that  the  mission  of  the  bishop  to 
the  castle  is  apocryphal  when  we  find  that  the  poet  gives  him  still 
another  piece  of  reconnaissance  work  immediately  on  his  return. 
If  we  leave  out  the  whole  story  of  Peter's  journey  to  the  castle,  and 
read  the  account  of  his  recommending  a  further  investigation  as  if 
it  immediately  followed  the  mission  of  John  Marshal,  we  get  a 
reasonable  and  consecutive  narrative.  The  highest  dignitary  in  the 
baronial  army  no  longer  does  his  own  scouting,  and  the  ill-thought- 
out  details  of  his  strange  adventures  in  the  castle  need  no  longer 
trouble  our  historical  sense.  But  we  still  have  the  bishop  acting 
as  the  brain  of  the  royaUst  army,  as  responsible  for  the  place 
and  method  of  the  assault,  as  discharging,  as  M.  Meyer  says, 
Vqfflce  de  chef  d'etat-major^'^  The  statement  of  the  poem  that  the 
bishop 

fu  mestre 
Cel  jor  de  conseillier  nos  genz  ^^ 

fits  in  entirely  with  the  episcopus  in  opere  martio  eritditiis  of 
the  St.  Alban's  chronicler.^^  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  view  we  have 
to  discover  some  reason  why  three  successive  reconnaissances  should 
have  been  necessary  to  report  on  what  was  after  all  a  matter  of  no 
great  complexity. 

Even  in  details  there  is  the  same  tendency  towards  duplication 
of  certain  parts  of  the  narrative.  Lines  16458-60  tell  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Marshal  at  the  success  of  his  nephew's  mission. 
Lines  16522  et  seq.  tell  of  the  joy  of  the  host  on  hearing  the 
bishop's  report  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  castle.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  Marshal  twice  crying  for  his  helm.  In  one  version 
we  have  him  spurring  his  steed  and  rushing  on  his  foe — plus  tost 
c'uns  esmerillons  (line  16593) — and  in  the  other  we  are  told  how 
si  tres  legiers  come  wis  oisels,  esperviers  ne  al{erions)  (lines 
16608-9).  And  the  lines  16625-28,  describing  Bishop  Peter 
following  the  earl  of  Pembroke  with  the  shout,  Dex  die  al 
Marechal !  belong,  one  might  imagine,  to  the  version  that  makes 
him  stimulate,  and  not  repress,  the  regent's  zeal.  But  there  would 
be  danger  in  pressing  too  far  reduplications,  which,  even  under 
normal  circumstances,  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  a  diffuse  poetic 
narrative.     The  point  is  rather  the  real  significance  of  the  im- 

"  L].  16581-90.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  whole  of  the  host  had  not 
come  into  position  if  we  accept  the  story  of  the  poet  of  the  two  missions  to  the  castle, 
which  must  have  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time. 

*'  Vol.  iii.  p.  xcii.  *»  LI.  16998-9.  ''  Wendover,  iv.  9. 
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portant  reduplications  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn.  Even 
if  the  poet  still  had  his  two  contradictory  stories  before  him,  in- 
ternal criticism  could  not  separate  them  when  we  get  to  the  story 
of  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  which 
takes  up  the  rest  of  his  narrative.  The  incidents  related  may  be 
of  varying  authenticity,  but  a  story  of  an  individual  feat  of  valour 
cannot  be  analysed  further. 

The  disappointing  thing  about  the  poem  is  that,  despite  the 
mass  of  not  very  important  details  which  it  gives,  it  leaves  us  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  general  plan  of  the  engagement.  The 
regrettable  lacuna  as  to  the  results  of  the  mission  of  the  two  men 
from  each  battle  may  be  responsible  for  this,  but  we  learn  much 
more  as  to  the  method  of  the  royalist  attack  from  the  few  lines  of 
the  canon  of  Barnwell,  or  Eichard  de  Morins,  or  the  few  pages  of 
Eoger  of  Wendover,  than  we  do  from  all  the  thousand  lines  of  the 
panegyrist  of  the  great  Marshal.  .  The  poet  knows  nothing  of  the 
sortie  from  the  castle,  nothing  of  the  attack  on  the  north  gate. 
According  to  him  the  chief  attack — that,  namely,  directed  by  Bishop 
Peter  and  carried  out  by  the  Marshal — was  through  a  breach,  whose 
location  cannot  precisely  be  determined,  except  that  it  must  have  been 
pretty  near  the  castle.  There  are,  as  we  shall  see  later,  suggestions 
of  other  movements  hidden  away  in  some  of  the  later  incidents  of 
the  poem.  But  nowhere  does  the  poet  answer  the  question  clearly. 
Where  was  the  attack  made,  and  why  did  it  succeed  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  be  safer  if  we  fall  back  on 
the  older  sources  for  our  plan  of  the  assault.  Wendover  makes  the 
prominent  feature  an  attack  on  the  north  gate  of  the  city  combined 
with  a  sortie  from  the  east  gate  of  the  castle,  which  enclosed  the 
main  baronial  force  between  two  assaults  and  brought  about  their 
discomfiture,  which  was  made  the  easier  by  their  dividing  their 
army  in  order  to  guard  the  gates  of  the  town.  This  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  Dunstaple  Annals  and  by  the  canon  of  Barnwell, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  established.  But  if  we  interrogate 
these  sources  a  little  closely,  and  combine  what  we  learn  from 
them  with  hints  discovered  elsewhere,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  assault  on  the  town  was,  ultimately  at  least,  of  a 
more  general  nature.  Those  who  limit  the  attack  to  the  two  chief 
points  mentioned  by  Wendover  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
town  being  strongly  fortified,  an  entrance  into  it  could  only  be  gained 
with  difiiculty.  But  there  is  evidence  both  that  the  town  fortifica- 
tions were  of  little  value  and  that  the  assault  on  it  was  made  from 
many  places  at  once. 

Gates  and  walls  Lincoln  city  certainly  had.  All  the  authorities 
are  constantly  referring  to  them,  and  we  know  that  the  prohi 
homines  of  the  place  declared  that  they  spent  300  marks  in  King 
John's  time  in  closing  up  their  city,  which  were  not  paid  to  them 
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in  1225  ;  ^"  but  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  suggest  that  they  were 
hardly  the  '  strong  fortifications '  that  Professor  Oman  speaks 
about.^^  The  most  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  the  town  defences 
being  feeble  is  the  grant  of  a  murage  for  three  years  to  the  mayor 
and  prohi  homines  of  Lincoln,  in  a  patent  dated  8  May  1225,  just 
eight  years  after  the  battle.-^^  Another  murage  for  seven  years  was 
granted  by  Edward  I  in  1286.-^^  A  little  before  this  the  town  was 
so  unsafe  that  the  canons  were  subject  to  attack  when  going  by 
night  from  their  houses  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary's.  Accordingly 
they  obtained  on  8  May  1285  license  to  enclose  the  precinct  of  the 
church  with  a  wall  twelve  feet  high.^''  This  precinct  wall  was,  how- 
ever, inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and  early  in  the  next  century  was 
strengthened  and  fortified.  There  still  exist  traces  of  two  lateral 
walls  from  east  to  west,  of  which  the  former,  the  Bailwall,  went 
between  the  palace  and  the  cathedral,  and  the  other,  marked  by 
the  Stone  Bow,  represents  the  proper  southern  limit  of  the  fortified 
town  just  north  of  the  Witham.  Both  the  repeated  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  external  wall  and  the  erection  of  internal  walls 
enclosing  a  section  of  the  city  powerfully  suggest  that  the  defences 
were  in  a  poor  state  before  these  efforts  were  made.  If  the  thirteenth 
century  also  witnessed  many  similar  efforts  to  make  the  external 
and  internal  walls  of  other  towns  more  efficient,  this  only  shows- 
that  the  condition  of  Lincoln  was  typical  and  not  peculiar  to  itself. 
In  1217  the  probabilities  are  that  Lincoln  was  almost  an  open 
town,  with  low  walls  easily  breached  or  surmounted,  and  that  access 
to  it  was  mainly  barred  by  gates  that  blocked  the  main  roads 
leading  out  of  it,  and  by  such  natural  obstacles  as  the  magnificent 
water  defences  on  the  south  side.  That  the  southern  suburb  of 
Wigford,  with  its  double  protection  in  the  main  stream  of  the 
Witham  and  the  Sincil  dyke,  was  the  least  accessible  to  an  enemy's 
attack  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  Barnwell  canon,  who 
tells  us  that  the  royaHst  flank  march  from  Newark,  by  way  of 
Torksey  and  Stowe,  was  made  because  of  the  dijfficulty  of  approach 
on  that  side.'^     That  the  flats  of  the  lower  town  should  be  harder 


^°  Eot.  Lit.  Claus.  1224-1227,  pp.  28  b,  31,  51.  *'  Art  of  War,  p.  409. 

^-  Patent  Rolls  of  Henry  III,  1216-25,  p.  518.  The  grant  was  made  in  auxilium 
vilU  Lincolnie  claudende  ad  securitatem  et  tuitionern  eiusdem  ville  simul  et  partium 
adiacentium.  A  good  deal  was  done  in  the  generation  succeeding  the  battle  to 
strengthen  the  castle  also.  No  doubt  this  would  be  made  necessary  by  the  damage 
inflicted  during  the  siege.  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  collected  the  records  of  the  payments 
thus  made  on  pp.  41-4  of  the  Lincoln  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  ArcJuBological 
Institute.  These  include  374Z.  15s.  given  in  1224  to  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
consideration  of  his  disbursements  in  the  king's  first  regnal  year,  in  operatione  castri 
nostri  Line.  {Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  1224-1227,  p.  5),  and  grants  for  repairing  the  east  gate 
and  the  Lucy  Tower,  besides  other  sums  for  making  a  barbican  to  the  west  gate  in 
1225  {ib.  p.  29). 

''  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1281-92,  p.  243.  '*  Ibid.  p.  161. 

^^  Quoniam  civitas  a  parte  australi  munitior  videbatur  (Barnwell,  p.  237).     The: 
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to  assault  than  the  city  on  the  hill  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  testimony 
that  Lincoln's  artificial  defences  were  not  strong.  The  art  of 
town  defence  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  war,  we  find  towns  taken  and  retaken  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.  Everything  depended  on  the  castle  and  very  little  on 
the  town  walls.  The  history  of  Winchester  during  the  war  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Lincoln,  the  only  difference  being  that 
Winchester  had  two  castles  and  Lincoln  only  one.^^  But  the 
exceptional  size  of  Lincoln,  and  the  exceptional  length  of  external 
wall  in  proportion  to  its  area,  made  it  particularly  hard  to  defend. 
A  long,  narrow  town,  extending  about  3,000  yards  from  the  old 
Koman  Northgate  to  the  Bargate  on  the  south,  and  including  the 
large  and  less  thickly  peopled  suburb,  south  of  the  Witham,  it  pre- 
sented problems  of  defence  that  were  almost  insuperable  to  the 
military  science  of  the  time,  and  problems  also  which  the  practical 
man  had  no  desire  to  solve,  since  the  castle  defences  were  enough, 
and  the  men  of  the  time  were  content  to  let  the  town  go  if  only 
the  castle  could  be  strongly  held.  Though  the  baronial  force  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  royalists,  it  was  not  adequate  to  hold  so 
extended  a  line  of  walls,  for  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
baronial  sympathies  of  the  citizens  went  so  far  as  to  induce  them 
to  take  a  share  in  the  defence.  The  town,  then,  was  badly  fortified 
and  weakly  held,  and  therefore  invited  attack  from  many  points 
at  once.  The  chief  risk  in  such  a  policy  lay  in  the  inferior 
numbers  of  the  attacking  force.  But  the  timid  refusal  of  the 
barons  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  ^^  had  inspired  the  royalists 
with  the  sublime  confidence  of  victory  that  is  reflected  in  nearly 
every  page  of  the  Song  of  the  Marshal.  They  were  no  longer  the 
same  men  who  advanced  so  cautiously  from  Stowe.     There  was 

date  of  the  making  of  the  Sincil  dyke  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  We  read  only  vague 
guesses  like  that  of  W.  Stukeley,  who  assigned  it  to  the  Normans,  while  others  regard 
it  as  Koman.  Like  the  great  Gowt's  drain,  which  gave  its  name  to  St.  Peter  at  Gowts, 
it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity.  See  W.  H.  Wheeler's  History  of 
tJie  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,  p.  137  (2nd  ed.,  Boston). 

5«  See  Ann.  Wigorn.  {Ann.  Man.  iv.  406-7),  Ann.  Winton.  {ibid.  ii.  82),  and 
An7i.  Waverley  {ibid.  i.  285),  and  more  particularly  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Nor- 
mandie,  p.  173  :  En  la  cit4  ne  troverent  mil  defois,  ains  i  entrerejit  tout  plainement; 
mais  li  dui  castiel  se  tenrent :  li  grant  castiaus  le  roi  et  li  castiaus  Vevesgue,  que  on 
apieloit  Wosves6e.  Compare  also  Louis's  first  siege  of  Dover,  described  in  Petit- 
Dutaillis,  p.  108.  Here  also  c'est  le  chateau  qu'il  s'agit  de  iwendre.  Quant  a  la 
ville,  Louis  s'en  rendit  aisdment  fnaitre. 

5^  It  is  only  fair  to  the  barons  to  remember  that  they  may  have  had  before  them 
the  fate  of  Stephen  in  1141.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  two  battles  of 
Lincoln  were  fought  were  extremely  similar.  In  1141  Stephen  was  holding  the  town 
and  besieging  the  castle,  when  a  relieving  army  under  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  an 
earlier  Earl  Ranulf  of  Chester  came  up  to  its  assistance.  Bolder  than  the  barons  of 
1217,  Stephen  went  outside  the  town,  and  fought  with  fatal  results  the  first  battle 
of  Lincoln.  His  failure  may  have  made  his  successors  less  anxious  to  repeat  history 
by  emulating  his  example.  It  is  curious  that  infantry,  or  rather  dismounted  knights, 
play  so  much  more  prominent  a  part  in  the  first  fight  than  in  the  struggle  of  1217. 
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no  longer  any  need  for  such  precautions  as  sending  the  crossbow- 
men  in  advance  or  in  such  directions  as  those  which  the  Marshal 
had  given  to  two  hundred  of  his  sergeants  to  slay  their  horses  and 
form  a  barrier  with  their  bodies  in  case  the  lines  were  unable  to 
resist  the  charge  of  the  baronial  chivalry .^^  Moreover  the  royal- 
ist army,  with  its  CestrenseSy  taught  by  constant  experience  of 
Welsh  welfare,  with  war-hardened  veterans,  like  Falkes  and  his 
castellani,  and  the  other  highly  skilled  mercenaries  of  King  John, 
were  a  better  disciplined  and  more  compact  force  than  the 
heterogeneous  host  of  their  opponents.  Before  foes  both  timid  and 
divided — many  of  whom,  we  may  suspect,  were  glad  to  end  the 
war  even  by  their  own  defeat — a  small  but  highly  disciplined  army 
could  venture  to  be  rash.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  the  happy  daring 
of  the  royalists  that  won  them  their  easy  and  almost  bloodless 
victory.  The  only  other  possible  suggestion  is  that  there  was 
direct  treachery  among  some  oE  the  defenders. 

Besides  the  main  attack  on  the  north  gate  combined  with  the 
sally  from  the  castle  there  is  evidence  that  several  other  positions 
of  the  enemy  were  assaulted.  The  entry  through  the  breach 
described  by  the  poet  may  well  have  been  one  of  these.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  other  gates  besides  the  north  gate  were  forced. 
Even  Wendover  speaks  of  barons  dividing  then-  forces  to  defend 
the  various  gates  and  of  several  gates  being  broken  open.'^^ 
Kichard  de  Morins  tells  us  how,  after  the  successful  attack  on  the 
north  gate  and  from  the  castle,  the  royalists  entered  the  city  on 
every  side.*^*^  The  Latin  poem  printed  by  Wright  rhetorically 
describes  a  similar  general  assault.^^  So  also  does  the  Brut  y 
Tyivysogion  (p.  358),  which  pictures  the  '  French  and  the  men  of  the 
north  '  as  acting  much  less  heroically  than  the  poet  describes  them. 
*  Being  terrified  they  took  to  flight,  and,  like  simpletons,  every  one 
of  them  hid  himself  in  the  first  place  he  could  find.'  Here  again 
the  hypothesis  of  treachery  will  perhaps  most  easily  account  for  the 
general  and  easy  success  of  the  attacking  force. 

The  French  poem  seems  also  to  suggest  an  independent  attack 
on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  writer  tells  us  how, 
when  the  barons  had  rallied  after  their  first  defeat,  and  were 
beginning  to  ascend  the  hill  with  a  view  to  renewing  the  engage- 
ment, they  were  attacked  on  the  right  flank  by  Earl  Eanulf  of 
Chester  and  his  men,^'^  and,  a  little  later,  were  also  assaulted  in  the 

s«  Ll.  16325-30. 

^»  Flores  Hist.  iv.  21 ;  cf.  p.  22,  '  Januis  civitatis  licet  cum  difficultate  confraetis.' 
^  '  Exinde  regales  ex  omni  parte  civitatem  intraverunt  '  {Ann.  Dunst.  p.  50). 
•*'  '  Transiliunt  fossas,  transcendunt  moenia,  portas 
Confringunt,  aditus  rumpunt  et  proelia  miscent.' 

Political  So)igs,  p.  26. 
«•-  Ll.  16784-8.     If  this  view  of  the  part  played  by  the  earl  of  Chester  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, Professor  Oman  is  hardly  justified  in  saying  '  we  have  no  evidence  .  .  .  that 
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rear   by  Sir  Alan  Basset  and  his   brother    Sir   Thomas.^^     Now 
whence  did  these  new  enemies  come  ?     There  was  no  practicable 
way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  city  that  was  not  filled  with  the 
contending   hosts.     One  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  bands  had 
effected  an  independent  entrance  for  themselves  by  the  south-east 
gates   or   wall.     The   mighty   earl  Eanulf   of  Chester  had  given 
trouble  to  the  Marshal  before  the  encounter  by  demanding  as  of  right 
the  direction  of  the  first  '  battle.'     All  accounts  agree  in  being  silent 
as  to  his  exploits  in  the  fierce  early  fighting  on  the  top  and  slopes 
of  the  hill.     The  heroes  of  this  are  the  Marshals,  father  and  son, 
who  led  the  second  *  battle  ; '  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  led  the  third  ; 
and  Bishop  Peter  and  Falkes,  one  of  whom  led  the  rearward  '  battle.' 
What  became  then  of  Earl  Eanulf?     The  solitary  reference  of  the 
poet  to  his  appearing  on  the  right  flank  of  the  barons  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  struggle  suggests  that  the  Marshal — perhaps  to  get  rid 
of  him — had  despatched  him  on  an  independent  mission  to  attack  the 
south-eastern  defences,  very  likely  the  Clask  gate.^^     Having  forced 
an  entrance  here  on  the  lower  level,  the  earl  of  Chester  was  able  to 
deliver  the  effective  flank  attack  that  settled  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.     This  had  the  additional  advantage  of  getting  greater  numbers 
in  touch  with  the  enemy,  for  the  steep  narrow  lanes  that  go  down 
the  hill  made  it  impossible  for  the  full  force  of  the  Marshal's  army 
to  make  itself  felt.     Indeed  one  of  the  difficulties  one  has  about  the 
battle   is  to   understand  how   possibly  men  could  fight  in    these 
steep  lanes,  mounted  on  horseback  and  clad  in  mail.     *  Steep  Hill,' 
the  main  direct  communication  nowadays  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  town,  is  inaccessible  to  vehicles,  and  it  required  iron  nerve 
for  a  mail-clad  warrior  to  tilt  down  even  such  a  slope  as  Michael- 
gate  or  Danesgate.     If  there  were  other  through  fares  they  must 
have  been  even  worse,  probably  in  some  cases  flights  of  steps.     But 
great  as  is  the  difficulty  of  imagining  a  cavalry  charge  in  such  an 
area,  even  greater  wonder  is  excited  by  the  circumstance,  made 
quite  clear  from  all  the  accounts,  that  the  assaults  on  walls,  gates, 
and  breaches  were  also  made  on  horseback,  and  that  the  baronial 
knights  rode  so  close  to  the  castle  that  Falkes's  crossbowmen  were 
able  to  shoot  down  their  horses  from  the  walls.     All  these  things 

the  enemy  were  evicted  by  flanking  movements  in  side-streets.'     But  he  is  certainly 
right  in  expressing  wonder  why  the  barons  did  not  barricade  the  streets. 

«3  LI.  16821-8. 

®'  The  passage  of  the  Bmt  y  Tywysogion  already  quoted  brings  in  the  '  earl  of 
Chester '  with  Falkes  de  Breaut^  in  the  flank  movement  into  the  castle.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  Welsh  chronicler  confuses  the  separate  movements  of  Falkes  and 
the  earl  and  combines  them  in  a  common  action  ?  Anyhow  this  reference  in  the 
Brut  is  the  only  other  evidence  for  Earl  Eanulf's  participation  in  the  actual  fighting. 
With  regard  to  the  gate  which  the  earl  assaulted,  throughout  the  story  a  constant 
source  of  confusion  arises  from  both  the  streets  of  Lincoln  and  the  entrances  to  the 
town  being  called  '  gates  ; '  thus  Claskgate  is  a  street,  though  the  '  port '  to  which  it 
led  is  also  called  Claskgate. 
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show  how  much  the  thirteenth-century  knight  was  fettered  by  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  his  calHng.  The  only  piece  of  common 
sense  used  was  in  employing  the  crossbowmen  against  the  barons' 
horses.  The  words  of  Wendover  suggest  that  this  was  done  not 
only  from  the  castle  walls  but  also  in  the  street  fight.^^ 

A  few  instances  may  now  be  cited  of  the  precision  with  which 
the  poet  narrates  many  of  the  details  of  the  battle.  Conspicuous 
among  thtese  is  his  wonderful  agreement  with  Eoger  of  Wendover 
as  to  the  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  fight.  The  poet  says 
there  were  406  knights  and  317  crossbowmen  in  the  Marshal's 
army,^*^  while  the  French  had  611  knights  and  1,000  foot,  without 
reckoning  the  English  on  their  side.  But  in  a  second  enumeration 
of  the  forces  he  says  simply  that  there  were  611  knights  of  the 
barons'  party,^^  so  that  we  conclude  that  limiting  the  number  611  to 
the  French  was  a  shp  or  rhetorical  artifice.  Wendover  says  there 
were  about  400  knights  and  250  crossbowmen  in  the  royalist  force,^ 
besides  an  adequate  number  of  '  sergeants  '  or  men-at-arms.*^^  He 
gives  us,  however,  no  figures  as  to  the  baronial  host,  except  that 
he  tells  us  that  fourteen  barons,  mentioned  by  name,  were  cap- 
tured and  one  was  slain,  while  300  knights  were  captured  and  200 
effected  their  escape  to   Louis  in  London.''^     Allowing  for  some 

*^  Floi'es  Hist.  iv.  22.  Professor  Oman  thinks  the  contrary,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
dogmatic  when  the  words  are  so  vague. 

««  LI.  16264-8.  He  mentions  on  Ih  16325-30  that  200  sergeants  were  ordered 
under  certain  contingencies  to  slay  their  horses,  but  nowhere  else  alludes  to  any  non- 
noble  combatants  save  the  cross-bowmen. 

«^  Cf.  11.  16335- 40  and  17026-37  — 

'  De  I'autre  part,  ce  m'est  a  vis, 
Out  vi  cenz  &  unze  par  brief.' 
Though  the  canon  of  Barnwell  says  the  rohiir  exercitus  Ludovici  was  there,  it  is- 
clear  from  the  personal  details  in  Hist,  des  Dues  de  Norniandie  that  the  majority  of  the 
known  French  warriors  in  England  were  with  Louis  in  the  south.  This  writer  says 
simply  that  the  northern  baronial  army  consisted  of  '  grant  chevalerie  d'Englois  et  de 
eels  d'outre  mer  .  .  .  jusques  a  Ixx  chevaliers  '  (p.  191).  Professor  Oman  is  in  error, 
however,  in  saying  that  '  the  chroniclers  only  preserve  the  names  of  three  French 
chiefs  '  in  the  Lincoln  host  (p.  409).  Besides  the  three  he  mentions — namely  the  count 
Perche,  Walter  of  Nismes,  marshal  of  France,  and  Hugh,  castellan  of  Arras—  there 
were  at  least  the  following  present :  Simon  de  Poissi  (1.  16342  ;  cf.  W.  le  Breton, 
i.  313),  Eustace  of  Merlingehem,  constable  of  the  Boulonois  {Hist,  des  Dues,  p.  195),. 
'  Hugh  Cieres  '  {ibid.),  '  Huon  del  Euet '  {ibid.  p.  190  ;  cf.  Hoveden,  iv.  190,  where  he 
is  called  'Hugo  de  Eenou  baro  Francie'),  William  de  Fiennes  {Hist,  des  Dncs^ 
p.  190  ;  Gesta  Begum  Continnata,  ii.  111).  To  these  we  may  possibly  add  '  les  deus 
freres  Ansiel  et  Bauduin  de  Biethune,'  whom  the  Hist,  des  Dues  mentions  as  going 
northwards,  but  who  are  nowhere  specified  as  present  in  the  battle.  We  have  very 
long  lists  of  captives,  but  nearly  all  of  those  mentioned  are  English  nobles.  Wendover 
(iv.  23-4)  mentions  EngHsh  only;  the  fuller  lists  in  Hoveden,  iv.  190,  and  Gesta 
Begum  Contimiata,  ii.  Ill,  give  a  few  French  names — perhaps  one  or  two  more  than 
those  enumerated  above.  Yet  the  Hist,  des  Dues  says,  '  De  eels  d'outre  mer  n'en 
eschaperent  que  troi  haut  home  '  (p.  195). 

"^  Flores  Hist.  iv.  p.  18  :  '  Servientes  quoque  et  equites  tot  et  tales  adfuerunt 
numero  quod  vices  militum  possent  pro  necessitate  supplere.' 

69  Ibid.  iv.  26.      Cf.  Gervase  of   Canterbury,  Gesta  Begum  Contimiata,  ii.  Ill, 
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slain  on  the  road,  and  for  the  large  number  who  doubtless  made 
their  way  home,  despairing  of  further  resistance,  this  brings  up 
the  total  to  something  very  similar  to  the  611  of  the  poet.  Com- 
pared with  the  exaggerations  and  wild  guess-work  of  most  medieval 
writers  who  deal  with  figures,  these  very  moderate  and  probable 
numbers  are  striking  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  both  writers  as 
well  as  to  their  agreement  with  each  other. 

If  we  turn  to  the  points  where  our  poet  enlarges  upon  and 
supplements  details   more  briefly  vouched  for  by  Wendover,  we 
shall  also  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his  accuracy.     Sometimes, 
indeed,  as   in  his  account  of  the  four  '  battles,'  into  which  the 
royalists  were  divided,  he  is  to  be  preferred  to  Wendover,  who  says 
there  were  seven  such  *  battles.'     Both  agree  that  the  young  count 
Thomas  of  Perche  was  slain  by   a    wound   through  the  eyehole 
of  his  helmet,  which  pierced  through  the  eye  into  the  brain.     The 
poet  adds  picturesque  details  as  to  how  the  dying  warrior  rushed 
upon  the  old  Marshal  and  dealt  him  three  blows  on  the  head,  of 
such  force  that  his  helmet  retained  the  marks  of  them.     Then 
Thomas  suddenly  fell  from  his  horse,  and  when  his  helmet  was  taken 
off  he  was  found  to  be  dead,  to  the  general  regret  of  his  chivalrous 
foes  (11. 16733-68).    There  is  nothing  in  the  fuller  version  that  in  any 
wise  contradicts  the  facts  related  in  the  shorter  one.     The  only  pos- 
sible difiQculty  is  that  the  poet  says  that  the  fatal  wound  to  the 
count  was  given  by  Sir  Begin  aid  Croc,  while  Wendover  relates  how 
Croc,  miles  defamilia  Falcasii,  was  one  of  the  three  persons  slain  in 
the  fight.    It  is  curious  that  the  poet  does  not  mention  Croc's  death. 
If  Croc  were  a  member  of  Falkes's  household,  w^e  have  evidence 
that  the  followers  of  that  soldier  of  fortune,  however  unsuccessful 
at  first,  ultimately  established  themselves  in  the  town  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  fight.''^    This  prominence  of  Croc  in  the  poem 
confirms,  then,  Wendover's  version  of  the  Falcasian  sortie. 

In  one  incident  of  the  flight  of  the  barons  the  poet  and  Wend- 

which  says,  '  Cum  omnibus  praedictis  capti  sunt  ccc  milites.'  He  gives  forty-six 
names,  so  that  his  total  is  346.  The  list  in  Hoveden,  iv.  190,  gives  sixteen  names, 
and  adds,  '  Cum  istis  captivati  sunt  centum  et  quinquaginta  milites  tam  de  Anglicanis 
quam  de  Francis,  quorum  nomina  fuissent  scripta.'  Besides  this,  '  Multi  alii  capti 
sunt  pro  voluntate  et  ad  placitum,  quorum  numerus  ignoratur.'  He  mentions  four  by 
name  as  escaping  with  about  sixty  others.  Barnwell,  pjj.  237-8 :  '  Dicebatur  autem 
numerus  militum  captivorum  ccc  Ixxx.'  The  Eouen  chronicler  says,  however,  '  Capti 
vero  esse  referuntur  milites  tam  mediocres  quam  illustres  ferme  quadraginta ' 
(Bouquet,  xviii.  361).  This  is  perhaps  a  bad  echo  of  the  Chivn.  de  Merton,  '  C&i^ti 
sunt  Lii  numero  ex  parte  baronura  de  meliorihus '  (Petit-Dutaillis,  p.  514). 

'"  The  canon  of  Barnweli  says,  however,  '  uno  solo  milite  tantum,  de  familia 
comitis  de  Ferrariis,  ex  parte  regis  ibi  interfecto.'  His  name  is  supplied  in  the 
addition  to  Hoveden,  iv.  190.  which  mentions  that  '  Kobertus  de  Tibbetot  miles 
comitis  de  Ferraris  occisus  eiat  ex  parte  regis.'  Professor  Oman  (p.  413)  says  that 
besides  Croc  '  one  other  knight  '  of  the  vanquished  is  recorded  as  slain.  This  seems 
an  unprecise  echo  of  Wend  v  r's  '  serviens  quidam  ex  parte  baronum  omnibus 
ignotus  '  (iv.  24). 
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over  are  in  essential  agreement,  though  they  vary  curiously  in  a 
quaint  detail.  When  narrating  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  ex- 
communicated army,  the  poet  vividly  describes  how  on  their  rush 
down  the  street  which  *  leads  to  the  hospital '  their  way  was 
blocked  at  the  last  gate  of  the  town  by  a  cow  stopping  their  only 
means  of  egress.  It  was  only  after  many  had  been  captured  that 
the  fugitives  could  manage  to  clear  away  this  obstacle.''^  Wend- 
over  ^^  relates  the  same  incident  in  almost  the  same  terms.  He 
says,  however,  that  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  was  delayed  because 
jiagellum  portae  australis  .  .  .  Jugientes  non  mediocriter  impedivit. 
The  door  was  hung  in  such  a  way  that  each  horseman  had  to  dis- 
mount to  raise  the  Jiagellum ^  or  bolt,  by  which  it  was  closed.  On 
his  exit  the  flag ellum  automatically  regained  its  horizontal  position, 
and  in  so  doing  shut  the  gate,  and  compelled  the  next  fugitive 
to  repeat  the  operation.  It  is  clear,  as  M.  Meyer  points  out, 
that  we  have  here  two  slightly  different  versions  of  the  same 
event.  Professor  Oman,  however,  makes  the  cow  incident  apply  to 
the  east  gate,  and  assumes  that  the  hospital  of  the  poet  is  '  St.  Giles's 
Hospital,  founded  by  Kemigius  outside  the  east  gate.'  This  identi- 
fication probably  comes  from  a  note  in  William  Stukeley's  map  of 
*  Lindum  Colonia,'  published  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum  in  1722, 
(p.  88),  and  republished  in  the  Lincoln  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Archceological  Institute  in  1848  (p.  Ix).  But  it  is  rash  to  follow 
the  antiquary  whose  greatest  claim  to  remembrance  is  that  he 
introduced  *  Eichard  of  Cirencester '  to  the  English  public.  The 
hospital  in  question,  perhaps  '  founded  by  Eemigius,'  was  the 
hospital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  was 
situated  outside  the  south  gate.^^^  A  rue  contreval  in  Lincoln 
could  only  lead  south,  and  the  dererene  ])orte  is  clearly,  as 
M.  Meyer  says,  the  Bargate,  south  of  St.  Peter  at  Gowts.  We  have 
a  reference  within  the  same  century  to  this  *  hospital  for  lepers 
without  the  soxith  gate  of  Lincoln,'  which  strengthens  this  identi- 

^'  '  E  li  sorplus  torna  en  f uie 

Tote  la  rue  contreval 

Qui  s'en  veit  dreit  al  Hospita 

Molt  lor  sembla  la  veie  forte 

Dusqu'a  la  dererene  porte. 

La  lor  advint  une  aventure 

Qui  mult  lor  fu  pesante  &  dure, 

C'une  vache  entra  en  la  porte, 

En  cele  qui  le  fleel  porte, 

E  la  port(e)  se  clost  aval 

Issi  que  nuls  homme  a  cheval 

N'i  passast  en  nule  mani6re  '  (11.  16940-51). 
'-  Vol.  iv.  p.  23. 

"  Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica,  p.  25G ;  cf.  p.  283.  The  foundation  by  Kemigius 
seems  to  have  been  a  guess  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  {Vita  S.  Remigii,  in  Opera,  vii.  18 
[Rolls  Ser.]).  An  inquest  of  Edward  Ill's  time  makes  Henry  I  its  founder  {Monasticon, 
vi.  627--8). 
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fication.^^  The  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  outside  the  east  gate,  which 
was  in  1280  assigned  by  Bishop  Sutton  to  the  vicars  choral  of  the 
■cathedral,  was  quite  a  different  institution. 

M.  Meyer  (iii.  239)  has  rightly  identified  these  sites.  His 
identification  of  the  pont  de  Hollande  (line  16972)  with  Bridg- 
end, between  Horbling  and  Donington,  a  small  priory  of  the 
order  of  Sempringham,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  *  Holland  road,' 
a  traditional  highway,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  boundary  of 
Kesteven  and  Holland,  is  substantially  right,  but  is  not  quite  so  pre- 
cise. Bridgend  is  twenty-five  miles  or  so'  from  Lincoln,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  fugitives,  finding  the  bridge  broken,  were  forced  at 
that  stage  to  slay  their  horses  in  order  to  cross  the  river  (1.  16976). 
Indeed  the  pursuit  seems  largely  to  have  been  a  fictitious  one.^-^ 
The  royalist  army  scattered  at  once,  and  most  of  the  leaders  went 
home  with  their  captives  and  spoils.  The  large  number  slain  in 
the  pursuit  was  mainly  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  country  people,^*^ 
the   chief    sufferers   being   the   unlucky    French   infantry.      But 

*  Holland  Bridge  '  does  not  seem  to  be  any  one  particular  spot,  but 
rather  the  line  of  road  itself.  Kaised  above  the  level  of  the  fens 
through  which  it  passed,  the  '  Holland  Causeway '  is  often  called 
the  Holland  Bridge.''''  Anyhow  no  particular  one  of  the  very 
numerous  bridges  along  the  line  of  the  road  can  be  safely  identified 
as  the  spot  of  the  disaster,  if  only  because  the  '  drains  '  and  '  dykes  ' 
are  at  present  very  differently  arranged  from  those  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  certain  that  the  defeated  barons  took  this  line  of 
retreat,  as  we  have  the  Dunstaple  annalist's  testimony  (p.  49) 
that  the  fugitives  fled  to  London  by  way  of  Lynn  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  This  deviation  to  the  east  suggests  that  the  direct  way 
was  blocked,  and  would  account  for  the  fugitives  passing  along  the 

*  Holland  Bridge,'  which  is  directly  on  the  road  to  Lynn.     We 

'*  Cal.  Patent  Bolls,  1281-92,  p.  113.  This  refers  to  the  burial-ground  of  the 
hospital.  The  count  of  Perche  was  buried  in  ^omerio  hospitalis  extra  villain 
(Wendover,  iv.  24) — not  in  the  cemetery,  because  he  died  excommunicate.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  prior,  convent,  and  brothers  of  the  hospital  of  Lincoln— 
who  apparently,  like  the  cathedral  clergy,  had  adhered  to  the  barons  and  defied 
excommunication — received  letters  of  protection  of  25  May,  five  days  after  the  battle 
(Patent  Bolls  of  Henry  III,  1216-25,  p.  66). 

^*  *  Licet  plures  in  fugiendo  capti  fuissent,  ficte  tamen  insecuti  sunt  eos,  quia,  nisi 
-consensus  consanguinitatis  et  carnis  intervenisset,  nee  pes  unus  ex  omnibus  evassisset ' 
(Wendover,  iv.  23).  Cf.  '  Hu  Cieres  fu  pris,  mais  tantost  fu  d61ivres  par  I'aie  de  ses 
amis  k'il  avoit  en  I'ost '  {Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  p.  195). 

''"  Wendover,  iv.  25.     Cf.  Dunstaple  Ann.  p.  50,  and  Canon  of  Barnwell,  p.  238. 

"  Dugdale's  History  of  Imbanking,  p.  203, '  And  they  [i.e.  jurors  of  18  Edw.  II.]  said, 
that  the  king's  highway  called  Hoyland  Brigg  was  a  causey  betwixt  these  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Kesteven.'  The  Kesteven  portion  of  the  causeway  was  kept  in  repair 
by  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bridgend  {ih. ;  cf.  pp.  199,  220).  See  also 
Wheeler's  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,  pp.  96-7  and  245-6,  and  Fenland  Notes  and 
Queries,  ii.  284.  It  was  found  by  inquisition  in  1333  that  '  the  prior  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Saviour's  ought  to  repair  and  maintain  the  causey  of  Holandbrigg,  and  thirty 
bridges  over  the  same  '  {Cal.  Close  Bolls,  1333-7,  p.  11). 
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know  that  Sleaford,  the  first  town  on  the  straight  road  from  Lincoln 
to  London,  was  in  royalist  han^s/^ 

In  1217  the  trehuchet  was  the  last  novelty  of  military  science, 
and  in  a  war  of  sieges,  as  Louis's  expedition  essentially  was,  it  was 
only  natural  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  siege  train. 
General  Kohler  tells  us  ^^  that  '  Prince  Louis  '  employed  a  trehuchet 
before  Lincoln.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Louis  first  introduced  the  trehuchet  into  this  country.  Louis  found 
apparently  on  his  first  expedition  to  England  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  siege  train.^^  Hitherto 
the  chief  instruments  employed  in  casting  stones  into  besieged 
places  were  the  mangonel,  worked  by  torsion,  and  the  i^rrih-e,  whose 
motive  force  was  given  by  the  manual  strengthof  the  artillerists  in 
charge  of  it.  The  latter  could  throw  the  heavier  missiles  and  was  the 
more  effective.^^  But  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Italian 
military  engineers  had  devised  a  new  instrument  which  cast  heavy 
stones  by  means  of  the  force  engendered  by  a  system  of  heavy 
counterpoises.  This  was  the  trehuchet^  and  after  twenty  years  it 
was  still  so  much  of  a  novelty  that  chroniclers  thought  it  worth 
while  to  record  instances  of  its  first  employment.^^ 

The  texts  referring  to  Louis's  introduction  of  the  trehuchet  are 
worth  quoting.  The  first  we  may  cite  is  in  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple, 
pp.  48-9. 

Ludovicus  autem  .  .  .  rediit  in  Angliam  et  obsedit  castrum  de  Dowre 
cum  tribuchetta  et  aliis  machinis  multis. 

"*  Patent  Rolls  of  Henry  III,  1216-25,  p.  68.  The  custodian  of  the  castle,  William 
of  Albini,  had  made  his  peace  with  Henry  before  the  battle  {ib.  pp.  7, 23,  47,  &c.)  M. 
Petit-DutailHs  (p.  110)  does  not  see  that  the  '  Lafford  '  of  the  chroniclers  is  '  Sleaford.' 

"  Kriegswesen  in  der  Ritterzeit,  iii.  i.  194  :  '  Im  Jahre  1216  .  .  .  soil  sich  der  Prinz 
derselben  vor  Lincoln  (jedensfalls  nicht  vor  Calais)  bedient  haben.'  He  only 
refers  to  secondary  authorities  to  substantiate  this  very  inaccurately  phrased  state- 
ment. 

*"  Compare  the  interesting  and  vivid  account  given  in  the  Histoire  des  Dues  de 
Normandie,  p.  185,  of  '  un  castiel  ...  si  grant  et  si  mervelleus  que  toutes  les 
gens  le  regarderont  a  mervelle,'  erected  by  Eustace  the  Monk  on  a  great  galley,  with 
the  object  of  capturing  the  English  ships  at  Eomney  when  Louis  was  in  such  desperate 
straits  at  Winchelsea  before  his  first  departure  to  France. 

«'  Ibid.  III.  i.  164-5. 

**^  Professor  Oman,  pp.  543-5,  describes  these  various  instruments.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  his  dictum, '  Where  we  find  the  names  mangonel  &nd  perri^re 
together  after  1200  the  latter  more  generally  meant  the  tribiichet '  (p.  544),  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  diflticulties  of  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  a  medieval  siege  train  are 
too  well  known  to  need  reiteration,  but  admitting  that  petraria  is  often  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  it  would  seem  safer  to  accept  General  Kohler's  view  that  it  was,  in  the 
special  sense,  a  machine  impelled  by  manual  labour  rather  than  Mr.  Oman's  that  it 
was,  like  the  mangonel,  an  example  of  the  principle  of  torsion.  In  any  case  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  with  Mr.  Oman  that  the  petrariae,  which  cast  larger  stones 
than  the  mangonels  at  the  siege  of  Chateau-Gaillard  in  1203-4,  were  tr^buchets.  They 
are  described  in  William  the  Breton,  bk.  vii.  11.  673-4  (Mr.  Oman's  reference  to  bk.  iii. 
is  a  misprint).  The  perriAres  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Lincoln 
were  certainly  not  ir^biicliets. 
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Louis's  return  to  England  was  on  22  April  121 7. **'^  The  so- 
called  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie  et  des  Eois  d'Angleterre,  speak- 
ing also  of  Louis's  return  at  this  date,  says  (p.  188) : 

Un  trehuket  fist  porter  :  dent  grans  parole  fu,  car  a  eel  tans  en  avoit- 
on  poi  veus  en  France. 

Having  failed  during  his  earlier  sojourn  in  England  to  reduce 
his  castles  quickly  enough  with  old-fashioned  instruments,  Louis 
prudently  brought  over  this  novelty  with  him.  But  it  availed  him 
little  against  the  valour  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  despair  of  his 
own  side.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  trebuchet  remained 
at  Dover,  whither  Louis  returned  after  his  hasty  march  to  Winchester 
and  London,  though  it  may  have  accompanied  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  its  weight  may  have  caused  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
his  carois,  which  could  only  travel  from  Mailing  to  Reigate  in  one 
day,  and  again  was  late  in  reaching  Farnham.^*  But  on  12  May 
the  trebuchet  was  at  work  at  Dover,  where  it  did  no  great  harm.^^ 
According  to  Philip  Mousket,  who  also  testifies  to  the  use  of  the 
trebuchet  at  the  siege  of  Dover,  there  were  trebuchets  in  the  French 
army  summoned  to  Bruges  in  1212  against  John's  ally,  Count 
Ferdinand  of  Flanders,  and  with  the  view  of  a  possible  invasion  of 
England.8« 

We  may  compare  with  this  introduction  of  the  trebuchet  into 
England  in  1217  the  date  of  its  first  known  employment  in 
some  other  countries.  According  to  General  Kohler  it  was  first 
mentioned  in  Germany  in  1212,  when  Otto  IV,  John's  nephew,  used 
it  at  the  siege  of  either  Langensalza  or  Weissensee.^''  The  extracts 
that  the  general  gives  from  the  chroniclers  show  that  the  novel  inven- 
tion excited  as  much  interest  in  that  country  as  it  did  in  England  five 
years  later.^^  General  Kohler  thinks  that  Otto  learnt  its  use  in  Italy, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  early  as  1199.^^  In  1216 
the   Genoese  employed  them.      In  1218   two  were  used  by  the 

«8  Meyer,  iii.  225  ;  Petit-Dutaillis,  p.  146. 

^*  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  p.  190. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  192  :  '  Le  venredi  devant  le  Pentecouste  se  loga  sour  le  mont  devant  le 
castiel  [i.e.  Dover] ;  si  fist  drechier  lor  trebouket,  qui  ass6s  lor  fist  poi  de  mal.'  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  riming  chronicle  of  Philip  Mousket,  who  says,  D\m  trihuket 
fist  trebucier  Moult  grant  partie  de  lor  murs  (11.  22640-1,  ii.  390,  ed.  Keiffenberg, 
1838  [Coll.-  de  Chraniques  Beiges]).  But  Mousket  thinks  that  King  John  was  still 
alive ! 

««  Mousket,  11.  20952  (ii.  326,  ed.  Eeififenberg).  «^  Kohler,  iii.  i.  193-4. 

»«  '  Da  wart  erst  bekant  den  Dudeschen  dat  werk  dat  triboc  heitet '  {Magdeburger 
Schoppenchronik,  in  Hegel,  Chron.  der  deutschen  Stddte,  vii.  136).  Cf.  Aim. 
Marbacenses,  Pertz,  M.  G.  H.  xvii.  172  :  '  Ibi  tunc  primum  cepit  haberi  usus  instru- 
menti  bellici  quod  vulgo  tribok  appellari  solet.'  Both  these  refer  to  the  siege  of 
Weissensee. 

«»  Ann.  Placentini  Guelf.,  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Scriptores,  xviii.  420,  tells 
how  the  men  of  Cremona  '  quondam  fossatum  munierunt  cariolis  .  .  ,  et  gladiis  et 
beltreschis  et  predariis  et  trabucMs  ; '  but  cf.  Kohler,  in.  i.  194. 
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defenders  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,^"  and  in  the  same  year  we  find 
them  at  the  siege  of  the  river  tower  at  Damietta.^^  Louis,  as  king, 
employed  two  trebuchets  in  1226  before  Avignon.  In  1229  King 
James  of  Aragon  describes  in  his  chronicle  the  ways  in  which 
rhc^e  machines  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Majorca.^^  In  1230  a 
yPoitevin  baron,  Bernard  de  Rioux,  lent  a  trebuchet  to  Henry  III 
for  the  siege  of  Mirambeau,^^  and  so  late  as  1236  it  is  specially 
recorded  that  St.  Louis  used  against  the  revolted  Count  Theobald 
of  Champagne  a  great  trebuchet  which  the  count  of  Boulogne  had 
caused  to  be  constructed.^''  Numerous  later  instances  of  their 
employment  can  be  seen  in  General  Kohler's  exceedingly  com- 
prehensive work. 

T.  F.  Tout. 

•        «"  Petri  Vallium  Sarnaii  Hist.  Albig.  in  Recueil  des  Historiens,  xix.  112. 

«'  Kohler,  iii.  i.  194  ;  Wendover,  iv.  37.  Cf.  also  J.  de  Vitry,  Hist.  Orientalis,  in 
Martene,  Thes.  Nov.  Anec.  iii.  col.  298,  and  Gul.  Tyre,  Co7it.  Hist.  Belli  Sacri 
(Martene,  Ampliss.  Collectio,  v.  c.  706),  for  other  eastern  instances. 

"^  Chronicle  of  James  of  Aragon,  ii.  138-42  (tr.  Forster). 

83  Patent,  26  July  1230,  quoted  in  Berger,  Blanche  de  Castile,  p.  180. 

»*  Chroniqiie  de  Reims,  in  Recueil,  xxii.  310.  I  also  owe  this  reference  to 
M.  Berger 's  work  (p.  308). 
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Gian  Matteo  Giberti, 

Papal  Politician  and  Catholic  Reformer, 

Part  II. 

S  datary  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  pope  Giberti  had  not 
enjoyed  full  opportunities  for  carrying  out  his  aims,  but  as 
bishop  of  Verona  his  work  possessed  the  element  of  permanence. 
To  the  historian  of  the  religious  movements  of  the  time  Giberti 
is  deeply  interesting,  but  to  the  end  somewhat  of  a  problem.  On 
the  one  side  he  touches  the  new  opinions  of  the  age,  the  revived 
Augustinian  theology,  the  new  fervour  of  love  and  devotion ;  on  the 
other  he  belongs  to  the  party  which  triumphs  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  party  which  combines  sweeping  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  with  the  most  resolute  attitude  of  opposition  to  heresy 
and  all  that  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
church. 

Giberti  is  mentioned  by  Caracciolo  in  his  Vita  Pauli  IV.  as  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.  This 
society  first  met  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X  in  the  church  of 
SS.  Silvestro  and  Dorothea  in  the  Trastevere,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  inn  dedicated  by  Calixtus  I  to  the  service  of  the  '  true  God,' 
and  the  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  suffered  martyr- 
dom. Amid  the  indifference  and  semi-paganism  of  the  Eoman 
curia  and  people  a  few  earnest  men,  mourning  over  the  loss  of  all 
religion,  and  seeing  the  handle  thus  given  to  the  opponents  of  the 
church,  burned  to  make  their  own  religion  fervent  and  deep,  that 
they  might  stimulate  others  to  follow  their  example.  While  the 
clergy  were  indifferent  what  hope  was  there  of  the  laity  ?  Spiritual 
faculty  could  only  develop  through  exercise.  They  met,  therefore, 
to  hear  and  discuss  readings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  to  join  in 
divine  worship  and  prayer.  Their  starting-point  for  reform  was, 
therefore,  inward  and  spiritual.  If  men  could  only  be  stirred  up 
to  care  for  spiritual  things,  all  else  would  come.  The  true  remedy 
for  the  decay  of  religion  must  be  positive  rather  than  negative. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Colet  and  Erasmus  all  had  this  same 
starting-point,  however  different  their  ultimate  goal.     Men   who 
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diverged  as  profouudly  afterwards  as  Gasparo  Contarini  and  the 
future  strenuous  upholder  of  the  Inquisition,  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa, 
were  fellow  members  now  of  this  society.^  It  seems  probable  that 
Giberti  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  formation  of  this 
society,  for  he  gave  it  its  name,^  and  Ballerini  tells  us  that  he  had 
a  strong  bent  for  religion  from  his  boyhood,  since,  as  we  noticed 
before,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  his  father  from  joining  a 
religious  order.  The  society  quickly  increased  until  it  numbered 
fifty  or  sixty  members,  and  found  imitators  in  many  other  cities, 
such  as  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Naples.  There  were  other  signs  of 
a  religious  movement  in  Leo  X's  reign,  which  stood  quite  apart 
from  any  revolt  against  authority,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Erasmus  was  bringing  out  at  Basle  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome's 
works  and  his  Novum  Instrumentum,  dedicated,  with  permission,  to 
the  pope  himself. 

It  was  two  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  who  became 
the  founders  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Eegular  Clerks  or  '  Theatines,' 
as  they  were  at  first  called  in  derision,  which  received  formal 
recognition  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII. 
The  first  impulse  came  from  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
family  of  Vicenza,  but  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa  was  the  third  member, 
and  the  first  to  be  elected  head  of  the  order.  The  final  step 
of  procuring  the  papal  diploma,  by  which  the  new  society  was 
formally  established,  was  hindered  for  some  time  by  a  certain  part 
of  the  rule  which  enjoined  living  on  alms  and  yet  forbade  mendi- 
cancy. In  this  difficulty  Giberti  proved  a  powerful  friend,  and  on 
the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  his  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  w^ith  success,  and  a  crowd  assembled  in  the  Vatican  to  hear 
the  diploma  of  Clement  VII  recited  before  the  most  sacred  and 
ancient  altar  of  St.  Peter's,^  after  which  the  fathers  of  the  new 
order  took  their  solemn  vows  and  elected  Caraffa  as  their  first 
head. 

This  morning  (writes  Sanga  to  Mentebuona  on  14  Sept.  1524)  the 
bishop  of  Chieti  with  three  companions  has  taken  the  vows  in  St.  Peter's — 
that  is,  to  be  vested  as  a  priest,  to  keep  the  three  vows,  and  to  live  to- 
gether as  canons  regular.  May  God  give  them  perseverance  ;  and  if 
I  believed  I  had  it  too  perhaps  you  would  see  me  run  there  one  day.  But 
those  vows  are  too  difficult  ;  yet  to  that  of  poverty  I  am  well  accustomed, 
and  also  to  that  of  obedience,  having  been  so  many  years  in  servitude. 
So  that  I  should  have  to  struggle  with  one  alone,  which  is  certainly  in  my 
belief  the  most  difficult. 

'  Contarini  was  certainly  an  early  member,  but  not  as  early  a  one  as  Caracciolo 
states  in  his  Vita  Pauli  IV.,  for  Dittrich  {Gasparo  Contarini,p.  215)  shows  that  he  did 
not  know  Sadoleto,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  members,  before  1524. 

-  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  cap.  i.  p.  5,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Giberti's  works. 
^  Caracciolo,    Vita  Pauli  IV.  p.  197. 
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Caracciolo  tells  us  also  that  Giberti  was  very  anxious  to  become 
a  Theatine  himself,  but  that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  Sacred 
College  would  allow  him  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs.  The  new 
order  was  quite  after  Giber ti's  heart.  It  was  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  need  of  a  cultivated  and  spiritual  clergy,  without  which  the 
laity  could  not  be  won  back  to  religion.  Their  duties  included 
preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  and  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
it  was  they  who  first  began  the  custom  of  frequent  communions. 
Thus  the  order  of  the  Eegular  Clerks  aimed  at  doing  for  the  people 
at  large  what  a  few  earnest  men  had  tried  to  do  for  themselves  in 
the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.* 

There  had  been  for  some  time  a  powerful  undercurrent  of 
revived  religious  feeling  in  Italy,  which  was  partly  the  result  and 
partly  the  cause  of  the  study  of  the  sacred  texts  in  their  original 
languages,  which  the  classical  revival  had  brought  in  its  train. "^ 
The  Greek  psalter  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  had  been  published  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  are  told  that  Bembo's  mother 
had  attended  readings  from  the  Bible  given  by  a  doctor 
of  theology  at  Bologna.^  A  cry  for  reform  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, which  was  one  symptom  of  this  undercurrent,  was  being 
raised  not  only  by  German  '  heretics,'  by  popes,''  and  by  re- 
hgious  ecclesiastics  themselves,  such  as  Giberti,  but  by  civil  rulers. 
It  was  the  count  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Naples  who 
besought  St.  Cajetan  to  establish  a  branch  of  his  new  society  in 
that  city,  and  it  was  the  citizens  of  Verona,  acting  through  the 
civil  government  of  Venice,  who  begged  Clement  VII  to  appoint  to 
their  vacant  diocese  a  man  capable  of  carrying  out  the  much-needed 
work  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  papacy  responded  to  this  desire 
for  reform  by  selecting  such  men  as  Caraffa,  Gregorio  Cortese  and 
Fregoso,  Giberti  and  Sadoleto,  Morone  and  Contarini  to  fill  vacant 
sees.  It  was  in  the  August  of  1524  that  Giberti  was  most  un- 
willingly compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Verona.^  His 
reluctance,  it  would  seem,  arose  not  from  any  dislike  of  episcopal 
work  as  such,  but  partly  from  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  for, 

*  Maurenbrecher  in  his  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Reformation  (Nordlingen,  1880), 
p.  230,  calls  it  a  seminary  for  bishops. 

^  See  Pastor's  account  of  the  religious  spirit  which  accompanied  what  he  calls  the 
*  true  '  Eenaissance,  as  manifested  in  private  diaries  and  educational  treatises  :  History 
of  the  PopeSy  vol.  ii.  (ed.  Antrobus,  1891). 

«  See  De  Leva,  Storia  docum.  di  Carlo  V,  iii.  340. 

'  In  1460  Pius  II  even  drew  up  a  bull  to  enforce  his  scheme  of  reform,  but  it  was 
never  issued.  Sixtus  IV  had  drawn  up  a  bull  on  the  same  subject  also,  but  it  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Sacred  College.    See  Pastor,  iii.  275. 

8  Letteredi  Princijn,  i.  124  (Venice,  1581),  Giberti  to  the  Florentine  envoys  at  the 
imperial  court,  dated  August  1524.  He  notifies  his  election  and  at  the  same  time  says 
that  he  has  thus  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  see  offered  him  by  Francis  I,  as  he  '  could 
not  hold  two  at  once.'  We  have  also  his  letter  to  the  doge  himself,  Andrea  Gritti,  on 
the  same  occasion. 
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like  Gasparo  Contarini,  he  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  bishop 
should  be,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  accept  work  which, 
since  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  diocese,  he  could  not 
perform  to  his  own  satisfaction.  His  first  act  after  his  elevation 
was  to  appoint  Gian  Battista  Mentebuona  as  his  agent  to  proceed 
in  the  same  month  of  August  first  to  Venice  and  then  to  Verona  to 
do  all  the  necessary  acts  in  his  name  with  regard  to  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  benefice.^  Mentebuona  had  already  proved  himself 
serviceable  to  the  pope,  and  must  have  had  a  reputation  for  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  since  he  was  chosen  for  the  delicate  mission  to  the 
marquis  of  Pescara  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Girolamo 
Morone.  Sanga's  and  Berni's  letters  to  him  at  this  very  time, 
however,  reveal  him  as  something  besides  the  cleric  or  the  in- 
dustrious and  clever  man  of  affairs,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  men  with  quite  other  natural  vocations  had  found  their 
way  at  this  time  into  the  church.  One  letter  of  Sanga's  paints  him 
as  the  ardent  lover  of  a  certain  lady  in  Kome  ;  and  Berni  is  perhaps 
teasing  him  for  an  undue  sense  of  his  own  importance  when  he 
groans  at  the  length  of  his  frequent  letters  to  his  patron,  which  the 
poor  secretary  has  to  answer,  and  laughs  at  his  new  dignity, 
calling  him  '  cardinal,'  as  if  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  afterwards 
apologising. 

Excuse  me  if  I  have  called  you  cardinal  when  I  should  have  said 
*  agent ; '  for  I  thought  myself  back  in  Abruzzo  paying  rents  when  I 
wrote  it.  I  believe  in  every  sort  of  grandeur  and  pomp  and  privilege  for 
you.  I  seem  to  see  you  with  a  tail  behind  as  big  as  a  donkey's,  turning 
yourself  now  to  right,  now  to  left,  and  I  see  it  all  the  more  vividly  because 
I  too  myself  have  experienced  what  governing  means.  It  is  you  who 
ruin  us  poor  fellows  in  cloaks,  for  you  surround  yourself  with  this  magnifi- 
cence and  put  everything  behind  you  without  remembering  your  poor 
ragamuffin  friends  and  servitors.  ^^ 

Giberti  showed  from  the  first  his  zeal  for  the  state  of  the  diocese, 
for  he  appointed  not  only  a  vicar-general  and  a  suffragan  who  him- 
self belonged  to  the  order  of  preachers,  but  despatched  with  them  a 
very  famous  preacher  who  had  been  drawing  crowds  to  hear  him 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  Eome.  Even  the 
scoffing  Berni  bears  some  testimony  in  his  own  amusing,  inimitable 
way  to  the  high  character  of  these  men,  by  saying,' when  he  hears 
from  Mentebuona  how  long  their  arrival  is  delayed,  that  he  would 
be  afraid,  '  if  they  were  other  than  they  are  .  .  .  that  some  river 
or  ditch  had  not  had  proper  respect  for  them.'  Why,  however,  it 
should  be  considered  their  fault  that  while  waiting  for  their  arrival 

"  Leitere  facete,  race.  Atanagi,  p.  123  (Venice,  1561),  Sanga  to  Mentebuona,  Rome, 
29  Aug. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  32,  Berni  to  Mentebuona,  21  Nov.  1524. 
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Mentebuona   '  eats  carp    and   trout,    and   sins   so   shamefully   in 
gluttony,'  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Clement  VII  had  a  truer  perception  than  his  predecessors  of 
the  danger  threatening  the  catholic  faith  from  the  movement  in 
Germany.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  perception  of  the  neces- 
sity of  crushing  or  reconciling  Luther  which  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  alliances  with  Charles  V.  *  If  these  wars  go  on,  we  shall  see  a 
new  world  shortly,'  he  bids  Clark  warn  Henry  VIII.  Yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  really  grasped,  any  more  than  did  Luther  himself, 
the  logical  results  of  his  plea  for  religious  freedom.  If  the  true 
life  of  the  soul  is  its  own  spontaneous  life,  the  result  of  its  own 
individual  reception  of  God's  message,  if  outward  authority  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  life,  and  in  fact  may  hamper  its  free 
development,  then  this  will  cu-t  at  the  root  of  every  other  ecclesias- 
tical system  no  less  than  at  that  of  Rome.^^  Luther's  plea  would 
work  for  complete  freedom  of  thought.  Perhaps  the  full  meaning 
of  the  new  movement  was  not  understood  by  any  then,  since  even 
men  like  More  and  Erasmus  drew  back  when  any  realisation 
appeared  possible  of  the  results  of  their  teaching,  and  all  Christen- 
dom shrank  in  horror  from  Luther's  refusal  to  accept  the  decision 
of  a  general  council  unless  it  happened  to  decide  in  accordance 
with  his  own  individual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Moreover 
Clement  perceived  how  much  strength  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  catholic  church — and  especially  the  relaxed  clerical  dis- 
cipline of  the  age — gave  to  the  heretical  party,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
aversion  from  the  idea  of  a  general  council  which  might  repeat 
the  demands  of  Constance  and  Basle,^^  he  had  a  sincere  desire  for 
reform.  It  may  be  true  that  his  desire  for  reform  was  the  outcome 
of  his  attitude  as  statesman  and  head  of  the  church  rather  than  of 
much  real  sympathy  with  reformers  actuated  by  more  spiritual 
motives.  Maurenbrecher  at  any  rate  thinks  that  his  aims  were 
purely  secular,  Italian  and  dynastic,  and  that  '  he  was  quite  un- 
touched by  ecclesiastical  and  religious  movements  and  tendencies, 
without  understanding  and  without  feeling  for  spiritual  things.' 
Yet  his  genuine  attachment  to  Giberti,  who  was  undoubtedly  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  catholic  reform  move- 
ment, would  seem  to  show  that  this  is  too  sweeping  a  judgment. 

One  of  Clement's  earliest  acts  as  pope  was  to  despatch 
Cardinal  Lorenzo  Campeggio  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  in  April 
1524,  with  full  powers  to  carry  out,  if  necessary,  a  reform  in 
church  discipline.  Campeggio  was  not  a  great  personality,  but  he 
was  a  skilful  man  of  affairs,  and  had  proved  himself  a  valuable 

"  Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy,  vi.  177  (ed.  1897). 

'2  Maurenbrecher,  in  his  GescMchte  der  kathoUschen  Reformation,  i.  318,  hints 
at  special  reasons  put  forward  to  explain  Clement's  shrinking  from  a  council,  viz.  his 
birth  and  the  circumstances  of  his  election,  but  does  not  appear  to  support  them. 
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servant  to  the  papacy  at  the  time  of  the  schismatical  council  of  Pisa, 
for  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  that  Maximilian  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  pope.  The  final  result  of  Campeggio's  mission  was 
the  catholic  congress  of  Eegensburg  in  the  June  of  1524,  when 
noteworthy  heads  of  reform  were  drawn  up.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  that  conservative  and  catholic  reformation  which  culminated 
in  the  work  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Like  Wolsey's  reforms  in 
England,  it  showed  no  tincture  of  protestant  feeling,  but  consider- 
able traces  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Not  only 
Wolsey  but  Erasmus  expressed  approval  of  it.  The  importance  of 
instructing  the  people  in  their  faith,  of  appealing  to  their  intelhgence, 
finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  reform.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  that  there  are  no  unlicensed  preachers.  Sermons  are  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  these  are  to  be  inter- 
preted not  by  the  light  of  the  individual  conscience  or  reason,  as 
Luther  would  have  taught,  but  according  to  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  The  influence  of  the  revived  learning  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  the  fathers  quoted  includes  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Latin  fathers,  and  does  not  allude  to  the  teachers  held  in  repute  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  bands  of  clerical  discipline  are  once  more 
drawn  tight.  All  clerics  are  to  wear  their  proper  dress,  and  must 
renounce  all  pleasures  and  pursuits  which  may  cause  scandal. 
The  grievances  concerned  with  the  abuse  of  indulgences  and  fees 
for  ecclesiastical  acts  are  also  met  by  special  injunctions.  More- 
over a  visitation  of  the  churches  is  ordered  for  every  diocese  with 
the  express  purpose  of  expelling  clergy  tainted  with  Lutheranism.'^ 
It  was  an  honest  attempt  at  reform,  but  it  came  too  late,  for  it 
was  accepted  by  the  catholic  princes  only.  The  protestant  party 
long  before  this  had  gone  on  to  attack  the  central  ideas  of  the 
Eoman  faith — namely,  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  the  divine 
institution  of  the  priesthood,  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  with  all 
its  consequences,  and  the  gift  of  grace  through  sacramental 
channels. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  (1524)  that  Clement  instituted  the 
Eoman  congregation.^^  In  the  words  of  Giberti's  biographer, 
Ballerini, 

Clemens   VII   ad    pacandas   dissensiones,    quas  haeretici  in  Catholicos 
corruptae  ecclesiasticae  disciplinae  exprobratione  concitaverant,  agere  coepit 

*3  Maurenbrecher's  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Eeformation,  p.  239 ;  Creighton'8 
History  of  tJie  Pcqmcy,  v.  247-8  (ed.  1894). 

'*  The  idea  of  appointing  such  a  congregation  had  originally  been  suggested  by 
Domenico  di  Domenichi  to  Pius  II  in  1460  in  his  reform  scheme.  Alexander  VI  in 
his  moments  of  remorse  after  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia  had  appointed  a 
commission  of  six  cardinals  and  three  prelates  to  prepare  measures  of  reform.  This 
commission  sat  daily  and  went  as  far  as  drawing  up  resolutions  on  which  a  compre- 
hensive bull  of  reform  was  drafted,  though  it  never  got  beyond  the  draft  stage  (Pastor^ 
History  of  the  Popes,  v.  499-r)00,  ed.  Antrobus,  1898). 
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de  convocandis  Episcopis  ex  omni  regione  orbis  terrarum,  quorum 
doctrina  emineret  et  integritas,  ut  eorum  quasi  opera  et  consilio,  Sacer- 
dotum  mores  qui  videbantur  esse  labefactati,  in  veterem  statum 
redintegrarentur. 

This  act  was  evidently  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
Oiberti,  who  was  closeted  about  this  business  with  the  pope  for 
two  hours  one  Sunday. ^^  Gi.an  Pietro  Caraffa  had  also  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Koman  congregation,  and  Maurenbrecher 
would  seem  to  attribute  more  to  him  than  to  Giberti;  for,  speaking 
of  the  time  of  Adrian's  attempts  at  reform,  he  admits  that  Giberti 
was  a  genuinely  religious  man,  as  regards  not  only  feeling  but 
practical  morality ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  criticises  him  as  not 
possessing,  even  in  youth,  a  sufficiently  energetic  personality  to 
keep  the  pope  firm  in  his  religious  aims  when  once  the  waves  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  rose  high.  The  one  man  to  give  real  assist- 
ance to  Adrian  at  that  time  had  been  Caraffa,  and  he  still  pos- 
sessed sufficient  influence  at  the  beginning  of  Clement's  reign  to 
be  entrusted  by  the  pope  with  the  work  of  inquiring  into  the 
theological  knowledge  and  moral  conduct  of  the  Koman  clergy.  It 
would  probably  be  Giberti  himself  who  recommended  him  to  the 
pope  for  this  task.  They  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  as 
fellow  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  also  in  con- 
nexion with  the  foundation  of  the  regular  clerks,  and  Giberti' s 
appeal  to  him,  when  a  hostage  in  1527,  on  behalf  of  his  forsaken 
diocese  shows  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness. 

The  abuses  needing  reformation  are  sufficiently  hinted  at  in 
Clement's  own  letter  to  Giberti  dated  23  May  1525,^^  and  it  was 
proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  at  last  executing  the  decrees  of 
the  Lateran  council.  No  bull  was  apparently  ever  published  on 
the  matter,  but  a  reform  of  the  manners  of  the  Koman  clergy  was 
nevertheless  begun. 

The  only  new  thing  in  Rome  (writes  Sanga  to  Mentebuona  on 
29  Oct.  1524)  is  that  every  one  who  either  has  or  expects  to  have 
henefices  is  without  a  beard  and  in  the  dress  of  a  priest.  .  .  .  Just  think  ! 
The  beard  of  our  Domenico  of  Ancona  has  also  been  sacrificed  {andd 
per  terra),  and  that  very  brown  one  of  Gio.  Battista  d'  Asti,  and  in  the 
€nd  no  one  in  the  palace  has  remained  with  hair  on.^^ 

Evidently  the  reform  was  not  at  all  welcome  to  the  lively  young 
secretaries  of  Monsignor  Giberti  and  their  friends,  whose  personali- 
ties are  painted  so  clearly  for  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Letter e  facete, 
for  he  continues  : 

^^  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  cap.  iii.  p.  8,  and  Lettere  facete,  p.  212. 
1  '^  Quoted  by  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  cap.  v.  p.  11. 

''  Lettere  facete,  p.  210. 
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M.  Achille  was  the  first  in  our  household  to  be  reformed.  I  have  been 
the  last,  and  I  have  done  it  against  my  will,  because  I  had  to  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  obedience.  Therefore  I  tell  you  that  you  too  had  better  leave 
your  beard  outside  Rome,  and  by  my  faith  it  is  no  joke. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  was  a  little  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the 
beautiful  La  Spiga  thought  him  much  handsomer  now  he  was  dressed 
da  histolfo.  In  another  letter  of  about  the  same  date  he  advises 
the  same  friend  to  learn  in  his  absence  to  bear  separation  from  his 
mistress,  for  when  he  returns,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  displease 
those  in  high  quarters,  *  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  a  thousand  new 
things.'  Giber ti's  household  had  not  yet  become,  fortunately  for 
Berni  and  Sangaand  their  friend  Bini,  the  semi-monastic  estabHsh- 
ment  which  it  afterwards  became  in  Verona,  but  asceticism  had 
already  become  the  custom  in  the  kouseholds  of  some  of  the 
reverend  patriots  of  the  time,  if  we  may  take  in  earnest  the  humorous 
complaints  of  poor  M.  Alessandro  Ricorda,  condemned  to  do  without 
wine  for  three  weeks,  who  is  '  more  narrow  in  his  girdle  than  any 
Spaniard,'  though  he  does  not  seem  in  consequence  to  have  suffered 
any  loss  of  spirits. 

A  severer  blow  was  struck  when  full  power  was  given  to  Caraffar 
to  punish  all  practices  savouring  of  simony.  To  some  extent  this 
reform  was  one  in  head  as  well  as  members.  Clement  YII  had  not 
been  altogether  free  from  the  blame  of  unworthy  promotions,  nor 
would  it  seem  that  Giberti  had  always  used  his  influence  entirely 
for  good,  since  Ludovico  Canossa,  writing  to  him  some  time  before 
the  end  of  1527  ^^  to  recommend  the  claims  of  Gasparo  Contarini 
to  the  cardinalate,  says — 

If  ever  you  have  been  the  cause  of  harm  or  shame  to  the  church,, 
through  having  favoured  some  unworthy  promotions,  I  do  not  see  how 
better  you  could  satisfy  your  conscience  and  make  up  for  such  harm. 

Yet  we  know  that  Clement,  even  in  the  direst  financial  straits,, 
resolutely  refused  to  create  cardinals  for  money,  and  persevered  in 
his  resolute  attitude  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sack  of  Rome. 

But  although  those  who  had  the  cause  of  religion  at  heart  must 
have  felt  hopeful  in  the  early  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII,. 
the  work  of  reform  was  laid  aside  in  the  stormy  political  times 
which  succeeded.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Paul  III  that  an 
attempt  was  once  more  made  to  build  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
Adrian  VI.  The  work  laid  aside  for  a  time  by  the  head  of  the 
church  for  the  church  as  a  whole  was  left  for  private  enterprise  to 
carry  on,  and  the  records  of  the  next  thirty  years  are  full  of  the 
attempts  of  individual  prelates  to  reform  particular  dioceses.     The 

**  Ludovico  Canossa  writea  from  Venice,  and  he  was  there  during  only  three  years, 
ending  in  1527.  This  letter  about  Contarini  bears  no  date.  Lettere  di  diversi  autori 
eccellenti  (Venice,  1556),  lib.  i.  7. 
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work  which  Sadoleto  had  been  doing  ever  since  the  time  of 
Adrian  VI  at  Carpentras,  and  which  Erhard  von  der  Marck  at- 
tempted at  Liege,  was  done  perhaps  most  successfully  of  all  by 
Giberti  at  Verona.  He  seems  to  have  impressed  the  imagination 
of  his  contemporaries  by  his  reform  of  the  diocese  of  Verona  more 
than  any  other  of  the  reforming  bishops  of  his  age,  and  his  work 
was  subsequently  the  model  for  the  reforms  of  the  council  of 
Trent. '^ 

When  the  episcopal  dignity  was  conferred  on  Giberti,  in  1524, 
he  expressed  to  Carafifa  in  a  letter  his  great  wish  to  reside  in  his 
diocese.  But  it  was  not  until  the  February  of  1528  ^^  that  he  was 
able  to  do  so,^'  The  work  of  reform  was,  however,  begun  there 
long  before  this  through  the  agency  of  his  vicar-general,  on  whom 
he  had  bestowed  full  powers  for  this  purpose.  The  edict  of  Verona, 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  definite  instructions  from  Giberti, 
either  towards  the  end  of  1524  or  early  in  1525,  was  the  result  of  a 
searching  visitation  of  the  churches,  and  was  an  attempt  to  do  for 
the  clergy  of  Verona  what  the  Koman  congregation  was  at  the  same 
moment  attempting  in  Kome.  The  regulations  of  the  canon  law 
with  regard  to  dress,  manners,  amusements,  and  occupations  of  the 
clergy  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Sword  games,  beards,  un- 
clerical  dress,  intercourse  with  nuns  in  their  convents,  and  non- 
residence  in  the  case  of  those  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom  the 
cure  of  souls  was  entrusted  were  strictly  prohibited.  Celibacy  was 
to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  monks  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  their  cloisters  without  express  license  from  the  Holy  See. 
The  great  obstacle  to  effective  reform  lay  in  the  fact  that  even  in 
the  city  itself  there  were  five  or  six  different  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions, and  that  the  clergy  in  many  cases  were  exempt  from  episcopal 
authority.  The  cathedral  chapter  more  especially  in  the  course  of 
centuries  had  acquired  a  very  independent  position.  Giberti  was 
never  a  cardinal,  owing  to  his  illegitimate  birth,  although  we  know 
that  the  question  of  his  elevation  was  discussed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  consistory.^^  His  attitude  was  always  that  of  a 
bishop,  and  he  had  a  high  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
episcopal  authority.  There  are  many  indications  that  a  strong 
opinion  existed  in  many  quarters  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  church  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  restore  it 

'^  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  p.  61. 

2"  Giberti  first  arrived  in  Verona  soon  after  25  Jan.,  but  found  the  city  full  of 
troops,  and  the  duke  of  Urbino  employed  in  fortifying  it ;  so  he  retired  again  to  Venice 
till  February.  See  Virgili's  Life  of  Berni,  p.  200,  Lettere  di  Principi,  ii.  101  (Sanga 
to  the  archbishop  of  Siponto). 

2'  Giberti  wrote  to  Wolsey  on  18  Jan.  saying  that  he  was  going:  Cotton  MS. 
VitelHus  B.  10,  no.  39. 

■■^2  Ballerini  thinks  he  declined  the  honour  {Opera  Giberti,  cap.  xxii.  p.  51).  IV\9, 
birth  could  not  have  been  an  insuperable  bar,  since  the  pope  was  illegitimate  too. 
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to  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages  before  the  creation  of  the 
cardinalate  and  the  growth  of  monastic  orders  directly  dependent 
on  the  papacy.  This  opinion  found  expression  at  the  time  of  the 
Lateran  council,  and  documents  like  the  'Articuli  ad  Caesarem 
Ferdinandum  de  reformanda  Ecclesia,'  quoted  by  Schelhorn  in  his 
Amoenitates,  are  full  of  it. 

Giberti  saw  that  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  real  reform 
was  to  bring  the  exempt  clergy,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being, 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Something  like  monarchical  rule  was 
needed  in  such  a  time  of  anarchy.  Clement  VII  might  be  weak  and 
vacillating,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  support  of  Giberti  in  his 
diocese.  He  conferred  on  him  by  letter  full  powers  over  all  the 
*  exempt '  clergy,  relieved  him  from  his  subordination  to  his  natural 
superior,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  to  the  papal  nuncio  resident 
at  Venice,  and  gave  him  all  the  powers  and  dignities  usually  held 
by  a  'legate  born.'  In  all  the  disputes  which  arose  with  the 
rebellious  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona  and  with  the  monastic 
bodies  he  resolutely  supported  him.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
with  Maurenbrecher  that  Clement  had  not  -a  sincere  wish  for 
reform  when  we  regard  his  attitude  towards  Giberti.  He  even 
surrendered  to  him  the  right  to  fill  vacant  benefices  in  his  diocese, 
a  right  which  he  could  exercise  not  only  personally  but  through  his 
vicar-general.  It  was  a  real  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  his  part  to 
allow  his  former  confidential  minister  to  reside  in  his  see  and 
absorb  himself  in  episcopal  duties,  for  he  still  had  great  confidence 
in  him  as  a  diplomatist  and  politician,  and  longed  for  his  advice  in 
every  emergency.  Several  times  during  his  life  at  Verona  Giberti 
hastened  to  attend  Clement.  During  part  of  1528  he  was  with  the 
pope  at  Viterbo,  engaged  in  completing  the  business  in  connexion 
with  his  office  as  datary,  which  had  been  left  in  confusion  at  the 
time  of  the  sack  of  Eome.  In  the  early  spring  of  1529  rumours  of 
Clement's  dangerous  illness  caused  him  to  hurry  to  Eome,  and  he 
remained  at  his  side  until  in  March  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
convalescent.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  leave  his  see  in  the  midst  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  most 
cherished  plans  to  accompany  the  pope  on  a  mission  to  Spain  for 
a  personal  visit  to  the  emperor,  although  when  this  project  was 
dropped  he  hastened  back  at  once  to  Verona.  Finally  in  the  late 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  Bologna  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  and  even  received  the 
emperor  in  the  pope's  name  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa. ^^ 

The  bond  of  friendship  between  them  was  never  broken.^^    When 

'^^  Giordani,  Chronaca  della  Venuta  e  Dimora  in  Bologna  del  Clemente  VIT,  p.  4 
(ed.  Bologna,  1842). 

24  ggg  Balleiini,  p.  23.  Also  Francesco  della  Torre,  writing  on  17  Oct.  1541  to 
Gualteruzzi,  speaks  of  Giberti's  household  being  in  Eome  for  a  month  every  year 
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the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  his  see  proved  almost 
insuperable,  and  Clement  feared  that  Giberti  was  merely  being  worn 
out  with  his  labours  without  reaping  any  fruit,  he  wrote  to  him 
through  his  datary  Sanga,  begging  him  to  come  back  to  Kome, 
where  his  toil  would  bear  fruit  for  the  universal  church.  Sanga 
wrote — 

Si  morari  te  Veronae  eo  demum  fructu  esset,  quern  tibi  proposueras,. 
ac  vigiliae  curaeque  tuae  merentur,  ab  hac  profecto  Ecclesiae  cura  nun- 
quam  te  revocatum  vellet  Pontifex ;  at  vero  cum  assiduus  rumor  ad  eiu& 
aures  attulerit,  eo  minus  tibi  respondere  labores  tuos,  quo  anxius  insudas, 
semenque  non  mode  in  terram  bonam  non  cadere,  sed  quae  luxuriet  in 
venena,  frustra  isthic  discerpi  te  curis,  religionem  putat,  suumque  piaculum 
existimat,  per  quam  optimum  cultorem  operam  omnino  sterilissimo  in  solo 
perdere.^-^ 

The  pope  in  his  own  handwriting  added — 

Cum  satis  iam  exploratum  habeas,  istis  te  moribus  emendandis 
actum  agere,  par  esset,  ut  illi  tandem  morem  gerere  videaris,  qui  te  amat. 
Et  quidem  in  praeclaris  coeptis  tuis  constantiam  laudo,  nee  infringerem 
ipse  unquam,  sed  adiumento  illis  essem  ;  verum  conflictari  te  quotidie  cum 
refractariis  istis  Veronensibus,  angique  propterea  vehementer,  non  laudo. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  Giberti  was  influenced  by 
Caraffa  in  his  work  of  reform  in  Verona.     It  has  been  seen  that 
Caraffa  was  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  the  reform  of  the 
Koman  clergy,  and  when  Giberti  was  languishing  as  a  hostage  in 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Colonna  during  the  sack  of  Eome,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  to  his  see  of  Verona,  for  which  he  was  then  engaged 
in  drawing  up  heads  of  reform,  it  was  to  Caraffa  that  he  appealed. 
The    order    of    regular    clerks    was    but    newly    established    in 
Venice,  yet  Caraffa  left  his  own  work  there  to  take  his  friend's 
place  in  his  diocese  and  begin  the  reformation  of  the  Veronese 
church  and  people.     He  was  still  working  there  when  the  bishop 
made  his  escape  from  Eome  and  arrived  in  Verona,  and  Giberti 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  his  counsel,  for  Caraffa  as 
papal  nuncio  had  already  witnessed  a  great  reform  of  clerical  dis- 
cipline carried  out  in  Spain.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Gian   Pietro   Caraffa  in  the  early  days  when  he  was  bishop   of 
Chieti,  apostolic  nuncio,  and  founder  of  the  regular  clerks,  im- 
pressed men  in  at  all  the  same  way  as  he  did  as  Paul  IV.     Eras- 
mus certainly  did  not  believe  him  hostile  to  classical  learning  or 
even  to  the  new  theology,  for,  writing  to  Leo  X  in  1515,  he  praised 
his   knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,   and  Hebrew,  and  his  profound 
theological  studies,  and  names  him  especially  as  one  of  those  who 

{Lettere  di  13  ilhistri  Huomini,  race.  Atanagi,  Venetia,  1554).  In  1534  he  writes  io 
Peter  Vannes,  23  Sept.,  from  the  pope's  bedside  {Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII, 
vol.  vii.  no.  1181). 

"  Quoted  by  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  p.  23. 
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had  urged  him  to  pubUsh  the  works  of  St.  Jerome.^'^  The  two 
men  seem  to  have  worked  in  entire  unison  now,  and  according 
to  Silos,  the  historian  of  the  regular  clerks,  he  had  a  large 
share  in  drawing  up  Giberti's  constitutions.  When  Clement 
VII  projected  his  journey  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1529,  and 
wished  for  the  companionship  of  his  former  datary,  he  wrote 
to  Caraffa  to  beg  him  to  *  continue  the  work  which  you  began 
of  your  own  free  will,'  for  he  knew  he  could  only  persuade 
Giberti  to  accompany  him  if  his  Veronese  flock  suffered  no  harm 
in  his  absence.  The  terrible  personality  of  the  Theatine  bishop  on 
one  occasion  at  least  awed  a  contumacious  Veronese  magistrate 
into  submission  to  'his  bishop,  and  his  mediation  was  invoked 
when  the  disputes  between  Giberti  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
were  carried  before  the  tribunals  of  Venice.  On  the  whole  we  may 
probably  conclude  that  Caraffa' s  fiery  personality  bore  all  before 
him  and  was  a  great  aid  to  Giberti  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but 
that  the  more  fruitful  ideas  in  the  work  of  reform  were  quite  as 
much  Giberti's  own. 

Giberti  did  not  content  himself  with  a  revival  of  the  stricter 
clerical  discipline  of  more  primitive  times.  This  was  only  his 
first  step.  It  was  carried  out  by  means  of  a  searching  visitation 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  a  series  of  rigorous  constitutions. 
The  memorials  or  heads  of  reform  which  he  issued  have  apparently 
not  survived,  since  his  biographer  Ballerini,  who  had  access  to  all 
the  ecclesiastical  archives,  could  not  lay  hands  on  them.  But 
several  collections  of  constitutions  and  edicts  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  bear  witness  to  his  care  for  the  minutest  details.  Many 
and  acute  were  the  conflicts  in  which  this  work  of  rooting  out 
corrupt  customs  involved  him.  The  longest  and  most  harassing  of 
all  was  that  with  the  cathedral  chapter,  who  bitterly  resented  in- 
terference from  the  bishop.  Matters  even  went  so  far  that  over 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  provost  of  the  choir,  a 
new  office  created  by  Giberti  to  take  precedence  of  all  except  the 
archpresbyters  of  the  canons,  the  contumacious  canons  refused  to 
celebrate  the  holy  office  in  the  Duomo  any  more,  and  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Helena.  On  this  occasion  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  a  bull  of  excommunication  was 
published  against  them.  As  they  did  not  yield  duripg  the  three 
days  of  grace  allowed  them,  it  was  actually  executed,  and  they 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  their  dignities. 

The  whole  story  of  Giberti's  life  at  Verona  exhibits  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice  in  a  most  favourable  light.  In  all  Italy  this  was 
the  city  where  there  was  greatest  zeal  for  reform  of  clerical  dis- 

■-«  EpisL  ii.  1  (ed.  Lond.  1042) ;  Tirabosclii,  vol.  vii.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  p.  26.  But  in  1558 
Paul  IV  especially  prohibited  the  sale  of  any  works  of  Erasmus  {Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Venetian,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii>,  no.  1024). 
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cipline.     It  was  at  this  time  a  refuge  for  the  literati  dispersed  by 
the  sack  of  Eome,  and  Bruccioli  and  other  proscribed  Florentine 
exiles  found  a  home  there.     Gregorio  Cortese,  one  of  the  prelates 
with  most  sympathy  with  reform,  was  abbot  of  San  Giorgio  there, 
and  a  sort  of  religious  academy  was  gathered  round  him,  to  which 
belonged  men  like  Pole  and  Bruccioli  and  Gasparo  Contarini,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leading  senators  of  the  republic.     So  great 
was  the  reforming  zeal  in  Venice  that  it  misled  the  German  re- 
formers into  imagining  that  it  was  due  to  quite  other  causes  than 
the  true  one,  and  made  it  quite  possible  for  men  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  spurious  letter  of  Melanchthon  to  the  doge  of 
Venice.     In  these  struggles  between  Giberti  and  the  magistracy, 
people,  and  canons  of  Verona,  the  mother  city  resolutely  supported 
the  bishop.     Yet,  in  accordance  with   Giberti' s  own  intercession 
that  the  republic  would  try  to  find  some  way  by  which  the  censures 
might  be  removed,  they  did  their  best  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation.    Eepresentatives  of  the  two  parties  were  heard  by  the 
doge,  and  the  Venetian  senate  entrusted  to  Caraifa  the  work  of 
making  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.     His  decision  was 
entirely  in  Giberti's  favour.     By  his  mediation,  and  at  the  wish  of 
the  senate,  a  personal  interview  was  arranged  between  the  two 
parties,  and  Giberti  came  to  Venice  for  the  purpose.     Here  in  the 
island  of  Muriano  the  *  Gibertine  Transaction '  was  signed.     The 
rebellious   chapter   was   obliged   to  yield  in   the    matter   of   the 
provost  and  also  to  promise  obedience  to  Giberti's  constitutions, 
but  on  the  bishop's  intercession  they  were  absolved  from  excom- 
munication, relieved  from  all  the  sentences  which  they  had  in- 
curred, and  restored  to  their  forfeited  dignities.     Even  this  written 
agreement  did  not,  however,  end  the  strife,  and  the  citizens  sup- 
ported the  canons.     Before  peace  and  obedience  could  be  restored 
Giberti  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  St.  Cajetan.^^ 

A  still  more  arduous  task  lay  before  Giberti  in  the  reform  of 
the  regulars  in  his  diocese.  Some  of  the  smaller  convents  were 
notoriously  houses  of  bad  repute,  and  had  to  be  suppressed 
altogether.  One  convent  in  particular,  that  of  Santa  Margareta, 
was  the  source  for  many  years  of  great  vexation  and  anxiety  to  him, 
for  many  of  the  nuns  there  were  daughters  of  the  noble  families  of 
Verona,  who  resisted  all  attempts  at  investigation  into  the  state  of 
the  convent,  for  fear  that  scandals  might  be  revealed  to  the  world. 
The  work  of  reformation  was  still  undone  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  diocese  for  a  year,  in  order  to  accompany  Cardinal  Pole  on 
his  legation  to  the  Low  Countries.^^     In  his  absence  Gasparo  Con- 

2'  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  p.  24  (end  of  1531). 

2*'  Year  1537,  Ballerini,  p.  31.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  daily  life 
of  Pole  and  Giberti  at  Li6ge  in  one  of  Priuli's  letters  to  Beocadelli,  28  June  1537 : 
Quirini  Ep.  R.  Poli,  ii.  104. 
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tarini  took  the  work  of  supervision  into  his  hands,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  authority  of  the  doge  of  Venice  exerted  against  the 
insubordinate  nuns  of  Santa  Margareta.  But  even  this  was  of  very 
little  avail,  and  the  work  had  still  to  be  done  on  Giberti's  return. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Giberti's  disinterestedness  and  constancy 
that  he  resisted   all   invitations,  both   from   the   pope   and   also, 
according  to  the  hints  of  Ballerini,   from  secular  monarchs,^^  to 
leave  a  work  in  which  he  met  with  such  overwhelming  difficulties. 
A  few  phrases  in  his  letters  to  friends,  speaking  of  the  molestie 
delle  persecutioni  di  quali  miei  canonici,  show  how  harassed  and 
worn  out  with  his  struggles  he  was,  and  Francesco  della  Torre,  his 
secretary,  writing  on  8  Nov.  1543  to  M.  Benedetto  Ehamberti, 
alludes  to  the  '  tempest '  in  which  his  patron  lived.^^    ^et  nothing 
would  ever  induce  him  to  despair.     There  seems  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  his  anxieties  hurried  him  into  an  early  grave.     Giberti, 
as  bishop  of  Verona,  has  not  lost  his  love  for  the  revived  learning. 
Bembo,^^  writing  to  Pole,  refers  to  his  literarum  et  honarum  artium 
studio,  quantum  fieri  ah  homine  occupatissimo  potest,  turn  in  doctis 
hominibus  fovendis  iuvandis,  honestandis  egregiam  mirificam  vohin- 
tatem.     Ughellus  says  that  he  went  to  Verona  with  the  intention 
ut  simul  Musas  simulque  pietatem  excoleret,  consuleretque  sua  boni- 
tate  demandatae  sibi  provinciae.^'^     In  his  work  of  reform  we  discern 
clearly  the  humanist,  who,  like  Colet,  has  turned  the  knowledge  of 
critical  methods  gained  in  the  study  of  the  classics  to  the  use  of 
religion.     His  belief  in  the  value  of  classical  scholarship  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  and  of  the  sacred  texts 
themselves  is  evident  throughout.     Ballerini  says^^  that  he  felt 
how  necessary  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  texts  was  in  the  work 
which  lay  before  him,  and  he  began  to  make  this  knowledge  a  path  . 
to  promotion.     In  the  next  passage  Ballerini' s  meaning  is  not  at 
all  clear,  but  he  says  that  Giberti  felt  that  the  inner  essence  of 
religion  was  not  obtained  from  the  study  of  *  perplexing  questions 
which  are  without  any  conclusion,'  but  from  'the  living  founts  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins.'     He  would  seem  to  mean  that 
Giberti  was,  above  all  things,  a  practical  man.     He  read  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers  of  the  church  not  to  trouble  himself  futilely 
about  the  subtleties  of  the  disputed  doctrines  of  free  will  and  pre- 
destination, but  to  learn  the  ideal  of  a  bishop's  office  and  the  true 
pattern  of  ecclesiastical  life.     It  is  noticeable  that  Giberti,  unlike 

8»  Possibly  Henry  VIII  is  the  king  alluded  to  by  Ballerini.  In  the  Letters  and 
Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xii.  pt.  i.  no.  987,  Giberti  writes  : '  I  had  always  had  the  greatest 
love  for  the  king,  as  the  king  knows,  both  when  Pope  Clement  was  his  friend  and  when 
he  was  the  contrary,  and  his  majesty  had  written  to  me  with  his  own  hand  to  come 
thither.' 

*°  Lettere  volgari  di  diversi  nohilissimi  Huomini,  bk.  ii.  p.  35  (Venice,  1551). 

"   Epist.  famil.  lib.  v.  ep.  21. 

«  Ughellus,  Italia  Sacra,  v.  958.  »*  Opera  Giberti,  cap.  vi.  p.  14. 
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Oontarini,  Sadoleto,  and  Pole,  gave  to  the  world  no  theological 
writings.  The  bishop's  palace  in  Verona  was  certainly  a  centre 
from  which  radiated  out  scholarship  and  culture,  although  this  was 
kept  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Giberti  had  an 
admirable  library,  containing  many  Greek  codices,  some  rare  and 
unedited.  Greek  studies  were  especially  flourishing  at  Verona.^* 
It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Venetian  republic  forbade  the 
*  greater  sciences '  to  be  carried  on  outside  Padua,  but  there 
were  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  several  cities  in  their 
dominions,  and  in  Verona  there  must  have  been  considerable 
culture,  for  the  year  before  Giberti' s  death  we  hear  of  a  formally 
constituted  academy,  which,  beginning  as  a  musical  society,  soon 
added  the  study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Greek,  and  invited 
professors  in  these  subjects  to  the  city.  A  very  few  years  after 
Giberti's  death  this  academy  had  become  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Italy ;  it  published  astronomical  works  and  the  works  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  and  acted  dramas.^^ 

It  was  because  he  could  count  on  the  existence  of  this  real 
interest  in  scholarship  and  learning,  and  wished  to  make  use  of  it 
for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  city,  that  he  determined  to  publish 
codices  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church.^^  He  therefore  set  up 
a  printing-press  in  the  episcopal  palace,  and  even  had  Greek  type, 
a  rarity  in  those  days,  cast  for  it.  At  the  head  of  the  staff  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  critical  editing  he  placed  a  learned  Veronese 
called  Bernardino  Donato,  and  he  sent  for  two  printers  from 
Venice,  whom  he  took  into  his  own  household.  Men  like  Adam 
Fumanus  were  employed  in  translating  Greek  works  into  Latin, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Francesco  Berni's  talents  were  also  em- 
ployed on  some  part  of  the  literary  work.  The  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  large  staff  needed  for  the  work  of  printing  and 
the  critical  editing  of  manuscripts  was,  of  course,  very  considerable, 
and  Giberti's  work  in  this  respect  was  the  admiration  of  all  learned 
men  interested  in  theology.  His  fame  spread  even  to  Greece,  for 
a  Greek  writer,  supposed  to  be  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Epidaurus,  a 
learned  editor  of  the  scholia  of  Euripides,  praised  Giberti's  con- 
tributions to  learning  in  editing  Greek  fathers  in  a  letter  to 
Clement  VII.^^ 

The  works  published,  some  at  Verona  and  some  by  Donato  at 
Venice  and  Lyons,  included  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
by  St.  John  Chrysostom,^^  the  ten  extant  books  of  the  Demonstratio 
Evangelica  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  commentaries  by  other  Greek 

3*  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  p.  50.  ^s  Tiraboschi,  vol.  vii.  pt.  i.  lib.  i.  pp.  147-8. 

^"  Sadoleti  Epist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  10,  p.  112  (Lugdunum,  1554). 

'*'  Cited  by  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  p.  51. 

3"  Erasmus,  writing  to  Pole  on  25  Aug.  1532,  says,  '  The  whole  of  Chrysostom  in 
Greek  was  promised  me  two  years  ago  by  Giberti,  formerly  datary,  now  bishop  of 
Verona,  but  I  see  nothing  of  it '   Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  v.  no.  382). 
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writers  on  the  Psalms,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  also  the  works  of  St.  Basil,  some  of  them  in  the  original 
Greek  and  others  in  Latin  translations  made  by  either  Donato  or 
Adam  Fumanus.  The  writings  by  St-  Basil  consist  of  a  work 
De  Spiritii  Saricto,  three  controversial  works  against  the  Arians, 
and  seventeen  homihes  on  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  Giberti  had  been  especially  attracted  to  the 
study  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  St.  Basil.  The  latter  had  been 
a  very  great  ruler  and  bishop,  for  as  bishop  of  Caesarea  he  was  ex- 
officio  exarch  of  Pontus,  and  his  efforts  all  through  his  career  had 
been  directed  to  the  same  ends  as  those  for  which  Giberti  was 
striving,  for  he  had  been  working  at  the  stamping  out  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  and  a  reform  of  the 
monastic  orders  of  the  east.  Probably  what  attracted  Giberti  to 
St.  Basil  was  his  spirit  of  devotion.  Eecent  German  criticism  has 
shown  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  occupied  an  interesting  middle 
position  in  thought  between  Arianism  and  Athanasianism.  He 
held  the  more  indeterminate  opinion  of  the  earlier  church  on  the 
great  question  in  dispute,  and  though  not  an  Arian  himself  had 
much  personal  sympathy  with  that  party,  and  resisted  the  addition 
of  the  famous  clause  '  of  one  substance  '  until  it  had  actually  been 
accepted  by  the  council  of  Nicaea. 

Giberti  seems  personally  to  have  superintended  the  work  of 
editing  the  Greek  codices,  and  from  an  obscure  allusion  in  a  letter 
to  Bini,  written  on  24  Aug.  1533,  it  seems  possible  that  he  was 
also  engaged  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.^^ 
He  begs  Bini  to  send  him  a  paraphrase,  because  he  made  such  slow 
progress,  owing  to  his  ignorance,  and  fears  that  he  is  too  old  and 
busy  to  learn.^^  Giberti  was  living  in  an  age  when  men's  minds 
were  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  especially  in  natural  science. 
For  instance,  Jean  Battista  Benedetta  of  Venice,  who  died  in  1590, 
wrote  several  works  combating  Aristotle  on  various  points,  such  as 
his  theory  of  falling  bodies.''^  Apparently  Giberti  wanted  Bini  to 
paraphrase  the  Ethics,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  done  with 
a  scholar's  loving  care  to  preserve  the  ancient  text  wherever  possible, 
and  only  to  alter  clove  la  forza  delta  verita  sola  string cssi.  The 
feeling  bears  witness  to  his  real  love  for  the  classics,  for  in  the 
same  sentence  he  alludes  to  tanti  che  impudentemente  hanno  posto 
viano  a  correggere  il  Tcstamento  Nuovo,  as  if  in  both  cases  he  cared 
greatly  how  the  work  was  done.  This  mention  of  the  Ethics,  and 
the  fact  that  such  men  as  Berni  and  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  were 
members  of  his  household,  seem  to  show  that  Giberti  never  grew 

^^  His  words  are,  quel  poco  delV  Etlcci. 

^^  Lettere  di  13  Huomini  illustrissimi,  race.  Gualterio,  p.  77  (24  Aug.  1533). 
"  Libri's  Histoire  des   Sciences  MathMnatigues  depuis  la  Renaissance,  p.    125 
(Halle,  18Go). 
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as  entirely  as  Pole  did  to  sacrifice  philosophy  and  the  muses  to 
theology.*^ 

The  first  step  towards  a  real  and  permanent  reform  of  the 
church  of  Verona  must  be  the  provision  of  an  educated  and  religious 
clergy,  and  Giberti  bent  all  his  efforts  to  attain  this  end.  Before 
he  came  to  Verona  he  sent  a  monition  to  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral,  bidding  them  make  adequate  provision  for  study,  and  he 
also  despatched  some  of  the  young  Veronese  ecclesiastics  to  study 
the  canon  law  in  Padua.  In  those  days  of  anarchy  it  was  possible 
to  find  incumbents  of  livings  who  had  never  been  ordained  even  to 
minor  orders,  and  one  of  Giberti's  first  acts  was  to  send  round  an 
inquiry  in  each  case  into  the  title  by  which  the  benefice  was  held, 
and  into  proofs  of  ordination,  theological  knowledge,  and  virtuous 
life.  If  these  proofs  were  not  forthcoming  the  incumbent  forfeited 
his  benefice.  In  order  that  such  men  should  not  again  be  appointed 
to  posts  where  they  had  the  cure  of  souls,  Giberti  instituted,  what 
was  in  those  days  most  rare,  an  examination  both  in  theoretical 
knowledge  and  conduct  for  all  candidates  for  ordination.  He 
issued  constitutions  to  regulate  both  the  lives  of  the  clergy  and  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship,  and  followed  these  up  by  a  more  detailed 
Institutio  written  in  the  Italian  language.*^  This  work,  which  was 
never  printed,  in  consequence  of  Giberti's  death,  contained  an 
exposition  of  the  sacraments,  the  decalogue,  and  many  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith,  and,  in  Ballerini's  words,  was  full  of  graves 
uhique  sententiae,  frequentissima  Scripturanmi  testimonia,  corrupte- 
larum  acris  castigatio.  Other  smaller  books  were  issued  by  him, 
such  as  a  manual  for  catechumens,  containing  a  model  form  of 
ritual,  and  a  book  of  rules  for  the  use  of  confessors  who  were  also  to 
undergo  an  examination  into  their  fitness  for  the  ofiice  before 
receiving  a  license.  As  in  England,  before  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  compiled  by  Cranmer,  four  different  forms  of  service 
were  in  use,  so  it  was  then  in  Italy,  and  Giberti  was  anxious  to 
bring  about  uniformity.  The  influence  of  the  revived  learning  and 
the  wish  to  educate  the  people  and  appeal  to  their  reason  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  an  Italian  breviary  prepared  for  use  in  his 
diocese. 

The  confessional  and  the  pulpit  were  the  two  great  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  Giberti  recognised  the  importance  of 
both.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  art  of  preaching 
had  fallen  into  general  neglect.     In  England  the  Lollard  preachers 

*^  Pole,  writing  to  Sadoleto  on  28  Oct.  1532  about  his  {i.e.  Sadoleto's)  philosoj)hical 
writings,  says  that  Giberti  had  detained  him  at  Verona  a  whole  day  talking  about 
scarcely  anything  else  but  Sadoleto  and  his  studies.  Sadoleto,  as  his  letters  show, 
never  put  theology  before  philosophy.  He  had  the  humanist's  disinterested  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  to  the  end  (Gairdner,  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII 
vol.  viii.  no.  1479). 

*^  It  was  not  actually  written  by  him,  but  done  at  his  wish  and  in  substance  his  work. 
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had  brought  it  into  suspicion,  as  a  weapon  which  might  be  used 
with  disastrous  poKtical  consequences.  In  Italy  Savonarola's 
sermons  had  also  been  political  weapons,  and  it  was  in  sermons 
that  he  had  sketched  the  new  constitution  for  Florence  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici.  Preaching  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  jealousy  between  the  seculars  and  regulars  was 
the  means  of  bringing  it  into  disfavour.  Many  openly  denied  that 
preaching  had  any  value  or  use,  and  in  his  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  Mr.  Mullinger  points  out  that  Sir  Thomas  More'inhis 
Utopia  omits  the  sermon  altogether  from  divine  service.  There 
were  indeed  certain  seasons  in  the  church's  year,  such  as  Lent,  set 
apart  for  courses  of  sermons,  but  they  were  too  often  mere  exercises 
of  rhetoric  or  the  dry  bones  of  far-fetched  allegorical  interpretations 
of  Scripture  or  sophistical  argument.  It  was  very  rare  to  find 
reverent  expounding  of  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  Even 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  there  had  been  attempts  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  In  England  in  1446  the  sum  of  40Z.  had  been 
bequeathed  to  endow  preachers  in  each  university.  In  1503 
Alexander  VI  issued  a  bull  empowering  the  chancellor  to  appoint 
twelve  preachers  annually,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Lady  Margaret 
preachership  was  founded  through  the  influence  of  John  Fisher,  at 
that  time  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  But  Fisher 
did  not  aim  merely  at  a  revival  of  the  lost  art  of  preaching,  but  at 
an  entire  change  of  style.  He  wanted  to  encourage  sound  learning 
and  to  make  the  sermon  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  revival  of 
religious  convictions,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
educate  the  preachers.  This  was  the  real  object  of  the  foundation 
in  1501,  also  under  Fisher's  influence,  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
readership  in  divinity  for  both  universities.  The  readership  was 
liberally  endowed,  and  was  held  by  the  very  best  men,  such  as 
Fisher  and  Erasmus. 

This  revival  of  the  art  of  preaching  which  Fisher  was  trying 
to  bring  about  in  an  English  university  Giberti  was  also  striving 
for  in  Yerona.  He  insisted  that  there  was  to  be  no  unlicensed 
preaching,  and  gave  those  who  received  licenses  a  catalogue  of 
subjects  of  which  he  wished  them  to  treat  in  their  sermons. 
As  the  preachers  belonged  to  the  regular  orders,  he  encouraged 
meetings  between  them  and  the  parish  priests,  in  order  that  the 
special  shortcomings  and  difficulties  in  each  parish  should  be 
known  to  those  who  occupied  the  pulpit.  Sermons  were  to  be 
preached  every  Sunday  and  on  special  feast  days  also.  Moreover 
he  prescribed  the  subjects  for  sermons. ^^  The  simple  gospel  is  to  be 
preached  to  the  people,  interpreted  according  to  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  church.  The  preacher  is,  moreover,  no  longer  to  fill  his 
sermons  with  quotations  from  profane  poets,  or  to  dwell  on  subtle 

**  Constitutiones,  tit.  3,  cap.  ii.,  in  Giberti  Opera. 
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and  abstruse  questions.  He  is  bidden  to  remember  the  character  of 
his  audience,  and  to  choose  simple  language,  intelligible  to  the 
-common  people.  He  must  urge  parents  to  educate  their  children 
well  in  their  tender  age,  the  most  important  time  of  all.  Finally, 
they  are  above  all  things  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  to  keep 
always  before  their  minds  that  their  aim  is  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.  In  short,  the  sermons  Giberti  wanted  would 
seem  to  be  evangelical,  simple,  and  practical.  It  was  a  grief  to 
him  that  he  could  not  preach,  himself,  to  his  people,  as  his  voice 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  that  made  him  especially  anxious  to 
attract  famous  preachers  to  his  city. 

On  two  different  occasions  he  begged  the  regular  clerks  to 
settle  in  Verona.  The  first  time  they  came,  in  Nov.  1528,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  more  than  a  year,  because  they  could 
not  find  a  sufficiently  quiet  place  of  residence,  for  the  young  nobles 
played  their  sword  games  in  the  square  just  outside  the  church 
where  they  ministered,  and .  often  disturbed  divine  service.  Yet 
there  was  so  much  friction  between  the  bishop  and  the  city 
authorities  at  that  time  that  the  abuse  could  not  be  removed. 
Near  by  also  there  were  gardens  which  were  the  resort  of  noble 
ladies,  and  which  rang  with  their  gay  talk  and  laughter,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  austere  clerks.  So,  taking  advantage  of  a 
short  absence  of  Giberti,  Boniface  a  Colle  and  his  companions 
departed  from  the  city.  The  second  time  they  came  we  read  that 
they  were  almost  driven  away  again  by  the  bishop's  liberal  allow- 
ances of  food.  In  fact  St.  Cajetan  was  finally  obliged  to  threaten 
to  leave  Verona  in  order  to  get  him  to  desist  from  his  well-meant 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  support. 

We  do  not  know  under  exactly  what  circumstances  the  Cappuccini 
settled  on  the  outskirts  of  Verona,*''  but  we  know  that  Giberti 
finally  invited  them  to  a  residence  within  the  city,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  Adige  leaves  the  city  walls.  Writing  to  the  marchioness 
of  Pescara  in  1539  *^  he  refers  to 

these  good  Capuchin  fathers,  in  whom  shines  out  true,  simple  religion, 
not  choked  and  stifled,  who  are  happy  also  in  this,  that  they  have  no  need 
of  human  favour ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  I  can,  not  being  able  to  resemble 
your  ladyship  in  anything  else,  I  force  myself  to  be  like  you  in  this, 
namely,  in  showing  that  I  know  how  much  honour  and  favour  their  inno- 
cent life  deserves.''^ 

The  famous  Bernardino  Ochino  himself  spent  the  Lent  of  1542  in 
this  monastery,*^  publicly  expounding  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
people.*'' 

*^  But  it  was  in  1530.  "  The  letter  is  undated,  but  must  be  about  that  year. 

*''  Ferrero  e  Miiller,  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  no.  109,  p.  181. 
*^  Benrath,  Bernardino  von  Siena,  p.  110  (Leipzig,  1875). 
■"*  Ballerini,  cap.  xviii.  p.  62. 
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Fra  Bernardino  of  Siena  had  joined  the  newly  reformed  order 
of  the  Cappuccini  six  years  after  its  recognition  by  the  pope,'^^  a^^.] 
in  1538  he  was  elected  vicar-general  of  that  order,  an  honour  which 
was  again  unanimously  conferred  upon  him  at  the  next  election. 
In  1540  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher. 
City  vied  with  city  in  begging  him  to  preach  the  course  of  Lenten 
sermons,  and  he  was  obHged  to  refer  them  to  the  pope  for  a 
decision.  His  power  over  his  audience  must  have  been  extraordinary ; 
Charles  V  heard  him  and  was  quite  carried  away,  and  Cardinal 
Bembo  heard  him  and  wrote  to  Vittoria  Colonna  that  he  *  would 
open  his  heart  to  Fra  Bernardino  as  freely  as  to  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self.'    In  another  letter  he  writes — 

I  confess  I  have  never  heard  any  one  preach  more  usefully  or  more 
holily  than  he  does.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  love  him  so  much.  He 
discourses  with  more  variety  and  in  a  more  Christian  spirit  than  all  the 
others  who  have  arisen  in  my  day,  and  with  a  more  living  charity  and 
love.  ...  He  pleases  every  one  above  measure.''^ 

As  early  as  1536  Ochino  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  but  had 
made  an  entirely  successful  defence.'^^  In  1535  Juan  de  Valdes  had 
come  to  Naples  in  the  train  of  the  viceroy,  and  Ochino  had  fallen 
under  his  influence.  Cajetan  heard  him  preach  in  Naples  and 
became  suspicious.  Caraffa  was  at  that  time  in  Eome,  trying  to- 
urge  on  Paul  III  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Eome,  and  Cajetan  wrote  and  warned  him  of 
the  seeds  which  were  being  sown  by  Ochino. ^^  But  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  the  accusation.  At  the  time  that  he  was  a  second 
time  elected  to  the  generalship  of  the  order,  Boverio,  the  annalist 
of  the  Capuchin  order,  writes  that  'he  had  not  yet  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  heresy,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing.'  Yet 
acute  observers  at  Modena  noticed  a  difference  in  his  style  of 
preaching  in  1540,  and  wrote  that  he  was  accused  of  *  preaching- 
Christ  too  much,  and  of  never  having  mentioned  S.  Geminiano  or 
made  any  disputation.'  ^"^  Probably,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,, 
the  only  objection  which  the  most  strictly  orthodox  could  have- 
brought  against  his  sermons  was  what  he  omitted.  Ochino  him- 
self in   a   letter  says  that  he  was  attacked  because  he  preached. 

^»  By  bull  of  3  July  1528 ;  Benrath,  Bernardino  of  Siena,  Engl,  transl.  p.  12. 

*'  23  Feb.  1539,  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  no,  100,  p.  169. 

^2  He  was  accused  in  Naples,  where  he  preached  in  Lent  at  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore 
and  Charles  V  heard  him.  Vittoria  Colonna,  writing  on  22  April  1537  to  Cardinal 
Ercole  Gonzaga,  alludes  to  invidia  and  insidia  against  bim  {Carteggio  di  Vittoria 
Colonna,  p.  139). 

"  The  Theatines  accused  Ochino  in  Eome  in  1539.  Caracciolo,  Vita  Caietanir 
p.  242  (Coloniae  Ubioram,  1612). 

"  Letter  of  Grillenzoni,  3  July  1542,  to  Cardinal  Morone,  among  his  papers  in. 
Vatican  secret  archives. 
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Christ  and  never  anything  but  Christ.     But  this  is  hardly  a  fair 
description  of  the  case  for  his  opponents. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  in  1542  to  prevent  Giberti  from 
giving  Ochino  a  most  friendly  reception  into  Verona.  Yet  it  was 
during  the  month  that  he  spent  in  the  Capuchin  monastery  there 
that  the  citation  from  Eome  reached  him.  The  blow  seems  to  have 
fallen  entirely  unexpectedly,  for  on  20  May  1542  he  had  written  to 
the  government  of  his  native  city,  Siena,  in  answer  to  their  request 
that  he  would  preach  in  Lent  for  them,  saying  that  he  expected  the 
pope  would  send  him  back  to  preach  again  in  Venice. 

The  relations  of  Giberti  to  Ochino  open  the  question  of  the 
former's  attitude  towards  heresy  and  the  new  opinions.  But  before 
entering  on  that  question  we  must  see  what  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  reform  of  the  universal  church  since  the  accession  of 
Alexander  Farnese. 

M.  A.  Tucker. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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France  and  the  First  Coalition  before  the 
Campaign  of  1796 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume  of  U Europe  et  la  Revo- 
lution Frangaise  M.  Sorel  maintains  that  in  and  after  1795  the 
continuance  of  the  war  between  Europe  and  the  Revolution  was  in- 
evitable, because  democratic  France  was  irrevocably  pledged  io  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  frontiers,  which  the  old  monarchies  also  felt 
themselves  bound  to  resist  a  outrance.  The  assertion,  though  in 
some  respects  justifiable,  does  not  harmonise  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  M.  Sorel  assumes  that  hostility  between  France  and  Austria 
and  France  and  England  in  1795  on  the  subject  of  the  natural 
frontiers  was  inevitable,  and  holds  that  these  powers,  especially 
England,  were  bound  to  insist  on  the  return  of  the  republic  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  French  monarchy  as  in  1791.  Now  it  may  be 
granted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  frontiers  had  gained  a 
strong  hold  on  the  French  imagination  by  the  autumn  of  1795 ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  that  nation  could  and  would 
in  all  cases  force  the  dogma  on  Europe.  Still  less  is  it  correct 
to  assert  that  Austria  and  England  always  insisted  on  the  return 
of  France  to  its  old  frontiers.  I  propose  to  show  that  down  to  the 
beginning  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Italy,  which  speedily 
brought  about  an  entirely  new  situation,  there  was  at  any  rate 
some  hope  of  a  compromise  betv/een  the  combatants,  and  that  the 
overtures  to  that  end  were  first  made,  and  sincerely  made,  by 
Great  Britain.  The  evidence  on  which  I  rely  is  found  in  docu- 
ments which  I  believe  have  not  been  published  before,  contained 
in  our  Foreign  Office  records,  '  Austria,'  nos.  40-4,  and  *  Sardinia,' 
no.  20. 

The  despatches  relating  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1795 — 
that  is,  before  Prussia  and  Spain  successively  came  to  terms  with 
France  in  the  treaties  of  Basel  (5  April  and  22  July  1795) — ex- 
plain the  facts  that  induced  Austria,  England,  and  Sardinia  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  accommodation  with  France.  It 
is  clear  that  Thugut,  the  Austrian  chancellor,  and  Sir  Morton 
Eden,  our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  thought  the  defence  of  Italy  by 
the  Austro- Sardinian  forces  to  be  in  a  precarious  position  even 
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before  France  gained  the  diplomatic  triumphs  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Eden's  reports  also  show  that  this  danger  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  imperialist  cliques  and  of 
their  favourites  on  the  staff  of  their  army  in  Italy.  Thus  his 
despatch  of  11  Feb.  1795,  written  to  our  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Grenville,  dwelt  on  the  scheming  of  General  Wallis 
to  obtain  the  then  coveted  command  of  the  Austrian  troops  in 
Lombardy,  though  he  was  known  to  be  lacking  in  the  local  know- 
ledge of  General  de  Vins,  who  was  soon  to  be  chosen.  Eden 
added  this  sentence,  which  shows  that  the  hard  terms  imposed 
by  Austria  on  Sardinia,  as  the  price  of  her  not  very  efficient  help, 
had  already  strained  the  relations  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Turin : — 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  such  Distrust  prevails  here  and 
at  Turin  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  establish  any  Confidence,  though 
the  very  existence  of  Italy  is  endangered  by  such  Conduct. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  news  that  the  Habsburg  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  was  suing  for  peace  from  France,  also  that  the  French 
republic  had  placed  an  embargo  on  Genoese  ships  in  French  ports, 
besides  impressing  their  crews.  The  doge  at  once  protested 
against  this  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  forwarding  also 
a  copy  of  the  protest  to  Vienna  as  a  sign  of  his  wish  to  remain 
strictly  neutral.  The  imperialists  had  already  seen  that  the 
neutrality  of  Genoa  was  being  used  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the 
allies ;  ^  and  now  again  Eden  reported  (7  March)  that  the  emperor 
Francis,  while  loudly  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  stating  that  he  would  approve  of  the  seizure  of 
Leghorn  by  a  British  fleet,  also  remarked,  *  The  same  measure,  if 
circumstances  admitted  of  it,  would  readily  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  Genoa,  or  any  place  belonging  to  the  [Genoese]  republic' 

As  soon  as  negotiations  began  between  Prussia  and  France  the 
court  of  Vienna  suspected  that  Sardinia  was  about  to  make  peace 
with  its  western  neighbour.     On  8  April  1795  Eden  wrote — 

M.  Thugut  is  equally  positive  as  well  that  the  Court  of  Turin  has 
made  overtures  to  be  included  in  the  Negotiations  at  Basle,  as  that  the 
Court  of  Naples  is  treating  througji  the  French  agent  at  Venice,  and  has 
even  offered  to  the  French  a  considerable  supply  of  corn  from  Sicily  as  a 
means  of  procuring  Peace. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  coalition  was  on  the  point  of  a 
breakdown,  Thugut  advised  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  France  stating  that  they  (the  French)   had   been  the 

*  The  archduke  Ferdinand  late  in  November  1794  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  terms 
which  implied  that  the  advantages  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Genoa  were  being 
discussed  then  both  at  Vienna  and  Milan,  ostensibly  in  order  to  stop  the  aid  which 
she  was  giving  to  French  troops  (Vivenot's  Thugut,  Clerfaytund  Wurmser). 
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aggressors,  and  urging  them  to  adopt  '  a  government  such  as  may- 
enable  foreign  powers  to  treat  with  them  with  security.'  This 
hint,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  British 
government,  with  results  far  other  than  those  that  were  hoped  for. 
Meanwhile,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  peace  between  Prussia 
and  France,  Eden  wrote  that  the  emperor  declared  he  would 
persevere  with  the  war,  but  must  have  at  once  a  loan  of  500,000L 
from  Great  Britain.  There  follows  an  interesting  and  ably  written 
memoire  in  French,  setting  forth  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
speedy  accommodation  with  France.  It  is  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here ;  it  aimed  at  showing  that  war  was  more  advantageous  to  the 
Comite  de  Salut  Public  than  to  the  powers.  The  Comite  saw  that 
war  was  prolonging  its  life.  II  rendra  cette  guerre  interminable :  il 
est  bien  penetre  qu'il  ne  pent  rSgner  que  par  elle.  The  memoire  is 
not  signed,  but  seems  to  be  by  a  French  royalist  of  constitutional 
tendencies,  and  to  be  sincerely  written ;  the  writer  states  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  keep  silence.  Other  French  royalists  who 
were  at  Vienna  seem  to  have  perpetuated  the  disgust  which  the 
emigres  had  long  since  inspired  among  these  royalist  intriguers. 
Las  Cases  is  mentioned  by  Eden  as  busily  engaged.^ 

The  news  that  Spain  had  concluded  terms  of  peace  with  France 
on  22  July  was  another  blow,  and  Eden  reported  at  the  close  of 
August  that  the  wretched  state  of  the  Sardinian  army  warranted 
the  expectation  that  the  court  of  Turin  would  speedily  follow  the 
example  of  that  of  Madrid.  Many  high  persons  at  Vienna,  he 
wrote  on  30  Sept.,  '  clamoured '  for  peace,  but  the  emperor  was 
still  firm  for  war  and  intended  to  regain  his  Belgic  provinces. 
When,  early  in  November,  the  new  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna 
ventured  to  express  a  wish  to  offer  his  mediation  between  the 
emperor  and  the  reiaublic,  Thugut  curtly  repelled  the  suggestion 
and  passed  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Spain.  He  was 
careful,  however,  to  warn  our  ambassador  of  the  need  of  further 
help  in  money  from  Great  Britain ;  otherwise  the  emperor  would 
'  be  reduced  to  carry  on  what  he  termed  an  inactive  war,  as  the 
present  campaign,  however  ineffective  it  might  be,  had  cost  this 
country  [Austria]  above  80,000,000  florins.'  Thugut  in  fact  asked  for 
a  British  loan  of  3,000,000L  and  a  British  auxiHary  corps  of  20,000 
men.     This  last  detail  Eden  said  he  *  could  not  seriously  receive.' 

2  The  subsequent  arrival  in  Vienna  of  Madame  Koyale  of  France,  the  future 
duchesse  d'Angnuleme,  did  not  quicken  royalist  zeal  at  that  capital.  Eden  reported 
on  21  Jan.  1796  (the  third  anniversary  of  Louis  XVI's  execution)  that  she  '  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  her  parents  ; '  she  was  accompanied  by  ladies  of  republican 
views,  who  were  promptly  sent  back  to  France  by  the  authorities,  and  she  seemed  not 
to  desire  the  company  of  the  duchesse  de  Tourzel,  the  faithful  companion  of  the  royal 
family  in  1792-3.  Whether  this  report  represented  the  real  feelings  of  the  young 
princess  may  well  be  doubted,  but  the  impression  which  she  made  at  Vienna  was 
certainly  unfortunate. 
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Tidings  soon  came  to  hand  showing  that  the  '  inactive '  warfare 
which  De  Vins  had  waged  since  his  earlier  success  at  Vado  was 
more  costly  than  the  boldest  offensive  would  have  been.  While  he 
was  absent  through  illness  his  forces  were  routed  by  Massena  near 
Loano  (23  Nov.)  and  chased,  with  heavy  losses,  towards  Savona. 
At  once  the  fear  that  Sardinia  would  side  with  France  and  seize 
part  of  the  Milanese  became  acute.  Overtures  to  that  effect  had, 
indeed,  already  been  sent  from  Paris  to  Turin  through  Barthelemy, 
the  enterprising  envoy  of  the  republic  in  Switzerland.^  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  Victor  Amadeus  himself  but 
all  his  official  advisers  repelled  these  proposals  to  betray  his  ally. 
But  the  court  of  Vienna  thought  otherwise,  and  affected  to  see  in 
the  French  proposals  for  an  armistice,  which  were  being  seriously 
discussed  at  Turin  in  January  1796,  the  first  step  in  a  course  of 
betrayal.  This  finds  expression  in  the  closing  sentences  of  Eden's 
despatch  of  30  Jan.  1796. 

...  A  jealousy  of  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment has  long  existed  here,  and  M.  de  Thugut  now  expressed  his 
conviction  that,  if  the  plan  of  concluding  a  separate  peace  be  pursued  at 
Turin,  it  is  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  compensation  on  the  side  of 
the  Milanese  for  the  loss  of  at  least  Savoy,  the  recovery  of  which  he 
considers,  in  the  present  circumstances,  as  unattainable.  .  .  .  And  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  if  the  King  of  Sardinia  persisted  in  his  negocia- 
tions  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  due  to  him  from  England  should  be 
withheld,  on  the  principle  that  he  has  not  on  his  part  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions engaged  for,  and  to  prevent  his  having  the  means  increased  of 
acting  against  this  country. 

Turning  now  to  the  Sardinian  archives  (vol.  xx.)  we  find  that 
Mr.  Trevor,  our  minister  at  Turin,  had  no  fear  as  to  the  loyalty 
of  that  court.  Well  informed  though  he  was  of  the  inner  workings 
of  affairs  both  .at  that  capital  and  at  Milan,  where  the  governing 
clique  that  surrounded  the  archduke  Ferdinand  often  thwarted  the 
military  operations,  he  never  once  suggested  the  idea  that  King 
Victor  Amadeus  intended  to  desert  the  coalition.  His  despatches 
dwelt  on  the  courage  with  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  were 
struggling  against  the  manifold  difficulties  that  beset  them.  The 
following  despatch  may  be  selected  as  typical  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest : — 

Turin  :  30  Jan.  179(5. 

.  .  .  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe  will  be 
Commander-in-Chief  with  M.  Beaulieu  Quarter- Master  General.  I  had 
rather  it  had  been  His  Sardinian  Majesty  with  General  Beaulieu  the 
efficient  man,  for  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  public  interests  as  the 

^  Sorel,  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  234  et  seq. 
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Rivalships  {sic)  of  the  Austrian  Generals.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  General  de  Vins  vindicate  his  character  and  recover 
the  command,  if  he  should  prove  that  his  only  fault  was  illness,  and  that 
(which  I  believe  really  to  be  the  fact)  the  principal  cause  of  the  late 
misfortunes  was  the  system  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Minister,  and  that 
there  be  now  really  an  intention  to  alter  that  System ;  such  an  event, 
however  improbable,  is  not  impossible,  and  in  truth  unless  the  System 
be  changed  it  matters  little  who  the  Commander  is  to  be,  and,  I  believe, 
any  of  those  in  question  would  be  good  enough,  the  moment  that  this 
were  really  to  be  the  case.  Though  I  can  hardly  permit  myself  the 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  engage  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
to  those  offensive  operations  which  are  so  indispensably  necessary,  yet  no 
endeavour  to  do  so  must  be  neglected. 

Trevor  then  reported  that  the  French  government  had  now 
dropped  its  proposals  of  an  armistice,  and  only  offered  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  naming  Turin  as  the  place  for  concluding 
this  arrangement ;  the  king,  however,  objected  to  Turin  being 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  suggested  Savona.  This  fact  should 
surely  have  dispelled  Austrian  suspicions,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
done  so.  In  fact  they  were  to  be  increased  by  the  proposal  now  to 
be  made  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  should  command  the  allied 
forces  in  Italy.  This  request,  which  promised  to  secure  the  needed 
unity  of  operations,  was  urged  first  by  despatches  sent  from  Turin 
to  Vienna,  and  secondly  by  a  diplomatic  mission.  Both  efforts 
were  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  Trevor  and  Eden  concur  in 
stating  that,  in  its  wish  to  speak  firmly  to  Austria,  so  as  to  secure 
her  more  vigorous  co-operation,  the  Sardinian  court  succeeded  only 
in  offending  the  Habsburg  power.  Trevor  even  avers  (9  Feb.)  that 
the  Turin  government  alluded  to  the  question  of  an  armistice  as 
still  an  open  question,  and  thus  had  the  air  of  saying,  '  If  you 
do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  assist  us,  we  can  and  will 
make  peace  with  France.'  The  mission  of  *  a  young  officer  of 
merit,'  St.  Marsan  (destined  to  a  celebrated  diplomatic  career), 
along  with  Baron  de  la  Tour,  failed  to  efface  this  grievous  mis- 
understanding ;  and  Eden  reported  on  1  March  that  the  further 
mission  of  M.  de  Castel  Alfer  to  Vienna  had  equally  failed  to  heal 
the  *  distrust  and  resentment '  aroused  at  Vienna. 

Some  hope  was  cherished  that  the  selection  of  BeauHeu  for  the 
Austrian  command  in  Italy  would  lead  to  a  closer  union  in  military 
affairs,  as  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Colli ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  choice  of  that  septuagenarian  was  in  itself  a  disaster,  and 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  made  the  mistake  of 
detaching  Austrian  battalions  from  the  left  wing,  which  was  helping 
to  cover  Piedmont,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  column  that  was  to 
sweep  the  French  from  the  Genoese  Eiviera.  Is  it  too  much  to 
assume  that  this  diversion  of  force  and  his  equally  fatal  inaction 
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at  Acqui  in  the  critical  days  (22-8  April)  when  the  despairing 
Sardinians  were  discussing  the  terms  of  the  armistice  with 
Bonaparte  were  largely  due  to  the  fear  of  treacherous  designs 
which  the  Austrian  government  imputed  to  that  of  Sardinia? 
That  Trevor  and  Eden  worked  hard  to  scatter  these  unworthy 
fears  is  abundantly  clear.  Again  and  again  thej  pointed  out,  both 
to  the  allied  governments  and  to  Lord  Grenville,  the  urgent  need 
of  union  and  of  vigour  in  the  operations  in  Italy.  The  following 
despatch,  sent  by  Trevor  to  London  on  11  Feb.,  will  show  this. 
After  remarking  that  snow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains,  an  event 
which  set  free  the  Piedmontese  commanders  from  all  fear  of  an 
immediate  attack,  he  referred  to  the  sore  straits  of  their  troops, 
owing  to  the  long  arrears  of  the  British  subsidy  due  to  the  court 
of  Turin.  He  then  continued  in  the  following  strangely  prophetic 
strain : — 

That  the  result  can  in  any  degree  prove  favourable  either  to  this 
country  or  its  allies ;  that  it  may  effectually  stem  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines .  the  formidable  torrent  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm Italy,  and  which,  from  the  gangrened  disposition  of  too  large  a 
share  of  its  Inhabitants,  may  too  probably  acquire  fresh  force  and  im- 
petuosity in  its  progress,  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  system  adopted 
at  Vienna  for  its  defence,  and  by  (sic)  the  encouragement  which  His 
[Britannic]  Majesty  may  be  induced  to  hold  out  to  this  Country  to  persevere 
in  this  arduous  but  honourable  struggle,  not  merely  by  any  pecuniary 
assistance  he  may  furnish,  but  by  the  exertion  of  his  good  offices  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  by  the  demonstration  of  its  {sic)  general  interest  and 
protection. 

The  failure  of  the  British  government  to  pay  to  the  court  of 
Sardinia  the  subsidy  formerly  agreed  on  has  often  been  cited  by 
historians,  including  a  recent  narrator  of  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1796,^  as  an  instance  of  bad  faith.  But  our  ministry  certainly 
believed  that  the  much-talked-of  proposals  for  an  armistice  were 
about  to  lead  to  a  separate  peace  between  Sardinia  and  France. 
This  wdll  appear  from  a  despatch  written  by  Lord  Grenville  to  Mr. 
Trevor  on  19  Feb.  1796. 

Downing  Street :  19  Feb.  1796. 

I  have  said  nothing  to  you  in  my  other  Despatch  on  the  subject  of 
the  disposition  manifested  by  His  [Britannic]  Majesty  for  treating  con- 
jointly with  his  allies  for  a  general  Peace,  provided  the  Enemy  were 
really  disposed  to  enter  into  such  negotiation  and  to  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  His  Majesty  and  his  Allies.  It  is  probable  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  disposition  on  His  Majesty's  part  may  in  some  degree 
operate  to  retard  the  progress  of  any  separate  negotiation  between 
Sardinia  and  France,  especially  when  the  Court  of  Turin  is  informed  by 
you,  as  you  are  now  authorized  confidentially  to  state,  that  His  Majesty 
is  concerting  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  the  mode  of  making  such  a  joint 

■•  Bouvier,  Bona^Jarte  en  Italic,  pp.  124,  443. 
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declaration  as  may  ascertain  with  precision  what  are  the  real  dispositions 
of  the  present  Kulers  in  France  in  that  respect.  Such  a  declaration  will 
probably  be  made  through  Mr.  Wickham  ;  •'  and  he  will  have  order  to 
invite  His  Sardinian  Majesty's  Minister  in  Switzerland  to  join  in  it ;  but 
I  do  not  expect  that  the  Sardinian  Minister  will  be  sufficiently  authorized 
on  this  point  to  venture  to  take  this  step  upon  himself. 

It  is,  I  know,  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  in  what  manner  you 
are  to  avail  yourself  of  this  Circumstance  to  press  upon  the  Sardinian 
Government  the  great  comparative  advantage  which  the  Court  of  Turin 
must  derive,  in  case  of  negotiations  being  opened,  from  treating  jointly 
with  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  rather  than  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
Separate  Peace,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  little  hope  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  can  entertain  of  procuring  safe  or  honourable  terms  for  Himself 
if  the  Directory  refuses  to  treat  with  the  two  most  powerful  Enemies  of 
France. 

In  order  to  understand  certain  details  in  this  despatch  it  is 
needful  to  go  back,  so  as  to  trace  the  steps  that  the  British  ministry 
were  taking,  as  they  hoped,  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  negotiations 
with  the  French  republic  had  been  the  lack  of  any  well-established 
government  at  Paris.  During  the  Terror,  when  men  came  to  the 
front  apparently  only  to  secure  passports  for  the  guillotine,  no 
pacification  was  possible ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
reaction  of  Thermidor  no  government  enjoyed  sufficient  stability  to 
afford  any  guarantee  that  a  treaty  made  with  it  would  be  lasting. 
But  on  13  Yendemiaire  (5  Oct.)  Barras  and  Bonaparte  decisively 
scattered  the  malcontents  of  Paris  and  installed  in  power  the 
Directory,  with  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  There  now  seemed 
a  chance  that  the  order  of  things  established  in  France  would  be 
permanent,  and  the  thought  that  peace  might  now  be  attainable 
found  expression  in  the  message  to  parliament  which  George  III 
read  on  29  Oct.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  session.  After 
adverting  to  the  successes  of  the  allies  and  the  growing  distress 
and  financial  disorder  in  France  the  speech  continued — 

A  general  sense  appears  to  prevail  throughout  France  that  the  only 
relief  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  these  difficulties  muse  arise  from 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  estabhshment  of  some  settled  system  of 
government.  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  so  long  prevailed 
in  that  country  have  led  to  a  crisis  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  issue,  but  which  must  in  all  probabiUty  produce  consequences  highly 
important  to  Europe.  Should  this  crisis  terminate  in  any  order  of  things 
compatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and  affording  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  security  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which  might 
be  concluded,  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  negociate  for  a  general 
peace  on  just  and  equitable  terms  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on  my  part, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and   speediest  efiect.     But  I 

*  Then  our  minister  in  Switzerland. 
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am  persuaded  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  ensure 
and  accelerate  this  desirable  end,  as  to  shew  that  we  are  prepared  for  either 
alternative,  and  are  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  vigour  until  we  have  the  means  of  concluding,  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies,  such  a  peace  as  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  situation 
of  the  enemy  may  entitle  us  to  expect. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Fox,  praying  his  majesty  to 

take  immediate  steps  for  bringing  about  a  peace  with  France,  whatever 
might  be  the  present  or  future  form  of  her  internal  government,  looking 
for  indemnity  where  alone  indemnity  could  be  found,  in  the  restoration 
of  industry,  plenty,  and  tranquillity  at  home. 

This  amendment  was  lost  by  59  votes  against  240.  There  thus 
seemed  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  a  well-established 
government. 

That  the  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  general  pacification  was  not 
a  mere  device  to  clutch  at  a  passing  popularity  amidst  the  distress 
of  the  autumn  of  1795,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Thiers  and  other 
historians,  will  now  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  despatches  sent 
to  the  court  of  Vienna.^  The  Directory  having  proved  to  be  no 
phantom  government,  the  proposals  of  the  British  ministry  took 
diplomatic  form  in  a  *  most  secret '  despatch  of  Lord  Grenville  to 
Sir  Morton  Eden  (F.  0.  *  Austria,'  no.  43), 

Downing  St.  Dec  22,  1795. 
In  conformity  to  the  intimation  in  my  last  Despatch,  I  have  it  now 
in  command  to  state  to  you  more  in  detail  the  Sentiments  of  H.M.'s 
Gov*  on  the  general  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  concert  by  the 
allied  Courts,  with  a  view  both  to  the  continuance  of  the  War,  if  that 
should  be  necessary,  and  to  the  conduct  and  objects  of  a  Negotiation  for 
Peace,  if  the  course  of  affairs  should  lead  to  such  an  issue. 

The  despatch  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  first  alternative.  The 
active  aid  of  Eussia  must  be  secured,  so  as  to  clinch  the  military 
advantages  lately  gained  ;  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  was  charged  to 
state  at  St.  Petersburg  that  w^e  would  grant  a  subsidy  at  the  rate 
of  1,000,000^.  for  55,000  men  for  12  months.  Austria's  request 
for  a  loan  of  3,000,000Z.  could  not,  however,  be  met,  owing  to  the 
drain  of  specie  from  England.  It  continues  by  referring  to  the 
pressing  need  of  peace  that  must  be  felt  by  France,  owing  to  her 
increasing  embarrassments.^ 

*  Thiers  and  M.  Sorel,  as  also  MM.  Kambaud  and  Vast  in  their  volume  on  the 
French  Eevolution,  are  to  all  appearances  unaware  of  the  reasons  that  led  Pitt  to 
make  his  overtures  to  France  by  way  of  Mr.  Wickham  in  Switzerland.  The  foregoing 
despatch  and  the  one  now  to  be  quoted  show  that  it  was  to  enable  Austria  and  Sardinia 
to  join  in  the  declaration.  M.  Bourgeois  (Manuel  Historiqiie  de  Politique  Etrangdre, 
ii.  166)  asserts  that  Pitt  did  not  '  seriously '  offer  peace  to  France  until  July  1797. 
Thiers  speaks  of  '  certain  preposterous  questions '  which  Wickham  was  to  put  to 
Barth^lemy. 

''  This  exactly  tallies  with  the  arguments  forcibly  used  by  Pitt  in  his  great  speech 
of  29  Oct.  1795. 
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It  was  under  this  impression  that  His  Majesty  addressed  the  Message 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  which  formed  the  subject  of  my  last 
Dispatch.  This  communication  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  notifying 
to  Parliament  that  His  Majesty  considered  those  circumstances  as  being 
now  removed  which  had  hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Allies 
even  to  treat  with  France.  But  His  Majy  is  of  opinion  that  if  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  no  overtures  for  Negotiation  should  be  received 
from  the  French  Government,  much  advantage  might  be  eventually 
derived  even  from  a  more  direct  declaration  conveyed  to  that  Country 
of  a  willingness  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  terms  of  Peace,  particularly 
s  as,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  people  in  France,  such  a  step  might 
tend  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  embarrass  the  present  leaders,  sup- 
posing them  to  persevere  in  the  view  of  aggrandizement  and  extension  of 
limits  which  have  not  yet  been  disclaimed.  If  any  such  step  were  at  any 
time  to  be  taken  by  His  Majesty,  the  utmost  Care  would  be  used  to  fulfill 
to  their  utmost  extent  the  existing  engagements  between  His  Majy  and 
His  Allies.  But,  whenever  the  time  for  such  a  declaration  shall  arise,  it 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  His  Majesty  to  have  obtained  the 
previous  concurrence  of  His  AlUes  and  that  the  Declaration  should  be 
made  in  the  name  of  all  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  despatch  then  proposes  that,  as  time  must  elapse  before 
common  action  could  be  taken,  it  might  be  well  for  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to  instruct  their  ministers  in  London  as 
to  the  terms  of  this  declaration.  If  in  the  interval  any  such 
overture  should  come  from  France  his  majesty's  government  will 
answer  that 

His  Majesty  is  not  disinclined  to  enter  into  such  discussions  in  concert 
with  His  Allies,  and  that  He  will  communicate  to  them  any  proposals 
for  general  Peace  which  may  be  made  by  France,  reserving  to  Himself  to 
frame  His  further  answer  in  conformity  to  such  a  general  Plan  as  will 
meet  with  their  approbation.  But,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  the 
professions  of  a  general  wish  for  Peace  may  be  succeeded  (if  not  accom- 
panied) by  specific  propositions  of  Peace,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  the 
Allies  in  discussing  the  conditions  which  they  may  be  prepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  offer  in  concert. 

The  terms  which  appear  to  His  Majesty's  Gov*^  most  reconcilable  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  War  has  been  conducted,  and  with  an 
honourable  termination  of  it,  are  reducible  to  a  very  few  heads,  the 
general  outlines  of  which  I  shall  now  state  to  you  for  the  information  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  leaving  (as  is  obviously  necessary  in  this  stage  of 
the  business)  the  particular  detail  of  them  to  the  progress  of  future  dis- 
cussions and  events.  The  first  of  them  is  the  endeavour  of  procuring 
for  the  Koyalists  in  the  interior  [of  France]  a  general  amnesty  and  the 
option  either  of  remaining  in  their"  country  under  the  existing  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  such  effects  as  may  be 
continued  or  restored  to  them,  or  of  disposing  of  those  effects  by  sale  and 
of  carrying  with  them  the  proceeds  thereof  to  any  Asylum  in  any  other 
Country  which  they  may  prefer. 
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2'ny  The  situation  of  France  with  regard  to  her  possessions  out  of 
Europe  will,  at  the  period  which  has  been  specified  as  the  most  favourable 
for  either  receiving  or  making  overtures  for  pacification,  most  probably 
be  such  as  not  only  to  afford  to  Great  Britain  an  indemnification  for  the 
risks  and  expences  she  has  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
also  to  enable  Her,  in  consequence  of  the  further  successes  to  which  She 
may  now  reasonably  look,  to  facilitate  by  some  sacrifices  such  Terms  of 
Peace  in  Europe  as  may  conduce  to  general  tranquillity. 

3diy  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  this  desirable  event  on  a 
permanent  Basis  in  Europe,  His  Majy  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Netherlands 
constitute  the  great  link  of  connection  between  this  Country  and  Austria, 
the  interest  of  the  system  of  Triple  Alliance  essentially  requires  that  those 
provinces  should  be  restored  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  His  Majy  is 
farther  of  opinion  that  no  other  equally  effectual  mode  could  be  devised 
of  rendering  those  Provinces  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  France 
in  that  quarter,  and  thereby  securing  the  general  repose  of  Europe ;  and 
that  consequently  the  other  plans  which  have  occasionally  been  suggested 
of  an  exchange  of  them  for  Bavaria,  of  their  being  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  or  of  their  being 
formed  into  a  separate  State,  independent  both  of  Austria  and  France, 
would,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  and  which  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  be  far  less  satisfactory  in  their  result 
and  consequently  less  calculated  to  justify  any  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
this  country  for  their  attainment.  The  restoration  therefore  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Austria  and  the  possession  of  them  by  that  power  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  considered  as  the  first  object  in  any  plan  of  pacification  with 
France  in  Europe,  to  be  concerted  by  the  three  Alhed  Powers.  The  King 
is  however  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  represented  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  arising  from  the  present 
dismantled  state  of  the  fortresses  in  those  Provinces  and  from  the 
anarchy  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  them.  His  Majy  cannot  therefore 
withhold  his  assent  to  the  propriety  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  Austria 
to  shew  the  importance  of  an  acquisition  of  territory  to  serve  as  a 
connection  and  barrier  to  those  Provinces.  And  His  Majy  would  very 
willingly  concur  in  any  practicable  Plan  for  procuring  at  a  General  Peace 
the  annexation  of  the  County  of  Liege  and  of  that  part  of  the  Dutch 
territory  and  possessions  which  has  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  late 
Treaty ;  ^  and  even  some  barrier  on  the  side  of  France  if  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  war  should  be  so  far  varied  by  future  success  on  the 
part  of  Austria  as  to  afford  any  reasonable  prospect  in  this  respect.  His 
Majy  thinks  that  the  conducting  the  negotiations  on  these  principles 
would  offer  the  fairest  prospect  of  restoring  tranquillity  on  a  permanent 
Basis.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  enter  into  any  definite  engage- 
ment either  as  to  the  extent  to  which  any  ideas  of  barrier  or  acquisition 
shall  be  carried  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  or  to  the  precise  terms 
on  which  those  points  may  be  finally  arranged,  both  of  which  must  be 
kept  open  for  more  mature  consideration,  and  must  in  a  great  measure 
be   connected  with   events   which  it  is  now  impossible  to  foresee.     In 

«  By  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  (16  May  1795)  the  Dutch  ceded  to  France  their  land 
south  of  the  Maas. 
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particular  it  is  obvious  that  much  may  depend  on  the  situation  of 
Holland  at  the  period  which  may  be  chosen  as  the  most  advisable  for 
opening  of  Negotiation  for  Peace,  and  the  King's  desire  would  certainly  be 
to  co-operate  as  far  as  might  be  practicable  for  the  restoration  of  the 
former  Gov*  in  Holland.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  proper  to  add 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  that  Country,  no  obstacles  thence 
arising  would  be  considered  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  defeat  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  general  plan  now  stated,  if  it  should  not  meet  with 
impediments  in  other  respects.  I  think  it  right  further  to  observe  on 
these  propositions  that  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  observe  the 
greatest  secresy  respecting  them,  particularly  towards  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
until  the  plan  shall  be  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  obstructions  being  raised  in  that  quarter.  H.M.  thinks  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  anything  further  on  the  Peace  of  the  Empire, 
except  in  so  far  as  has  been  here  incidentally  mentioned.  The  details  of 
that  subject  must  be  considered  as  more  immediately  interesting  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  than  to  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  which  continue  engaged 
in  the  war— viz.  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia — no  other  measures  will 
be  requisite  as  to  the  former  [from  whom  no  part  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories has  been  wrested]  than  that  they  shall  be  included  in  the  general 
plan  of  pacification.  But  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  the  King  to  exert  Himself  in  conjunction  with  His  Allies  to  procure 
for  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  restoration  of  Savoy,  not  only  as  that 
country,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  France,  would  always  facilitate  Her 
operations  against  the  different  States  of  Italy,  but  also  as  His  Majesty  is 
under  engagements  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  effect  for  him  the  re- 
possession of  the  territories  of  which  he  has  been  divested  by  the 
aggression  of  France,  provided  the  King  of  Sardinia  continue  on  His  part 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  good  faith  and  with  as  much  exertion  as  the 
State  of  His  Dominions  and  Eesources  will  permit. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  your  despatches  from  • 
127  to  130,  both  inclusive.  I  have  not  had  time  to  receive  His  Majy'» 
commands  upon  them,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  materially  to  vary 
the  objects  of  these  instructions.  With  respect  to  what  is  mentioned  in 
no.  128  about  a  private  negotiation,  you  are  already  authorized  to  give 
the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  assurances  on  that  point.^  No  such 
negotiation  has  ever  been  in  question,  and  the  tenor  of  this  dispatch  will 
sufficiently  prove  how  different  the  King's  views  are  from  any  idea  of 
private  or  separate  Treaty.  With  respect  to  Italy,  the  effect  which  the 
late  disasters  there  may  produce  on  the  Court  of  Turin  is  certainly  much 
to  be  feared.  The  danger  would  have  been  prevented  if  M.  Devins  had 
been  authorized  and  directed  to  pursue  his  successes  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  instead  of  pursuing  a  defensive  and  inactive  system.  As  it  is, 
the  only  effectual  remedy  against  it  is  that  which  I  trust  the  Court  [of 
Vienna]  is  at  last  about  to  adopt,  that  of  reinforcing  its  Army  in  that 
quarter.  The  assurances  contained  in  this  Dispatch,  and  which  you  are 
directed  to  communicate  to  M.  Thugut,  will,  I  presume,  satisfy  the  wish 

^  A  rumour   had   been  current  at   Vienna  that  England  was  about  to  make  a 
separate  Peace. 
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he  appears  (by  your  no.  130)  to  have  expressed  to  you,  and  will  certainly 
entitle  H.M.  to  receive  reciprocal  assurances  from  the  Court  of  Vienna 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  same  assurances  were  given  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  'most 
secret '  despatch  (*  Austria,'  no.  44)  dated  Downing  Street,  31  Jan. 
1796,  in  which  our  foreign  minister  informed  Eden  that  the 
circumstances  now  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  declaration 
might,  be  issued 

for  the  double  purpose  either  of  securing  advantageous  Terms  of  Peace,  or 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  despatch  continues  that  the  king  expected  to  be  apprised  of 
the  general  sentiments  of  his  imperial  majesty  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

When  that  answer  shall  be  received,  the  opinions  of  the  Austrian 
Government  will  certainly  be  considered  with  that  attention  to  which  on 
every  account  they  are  so  justly  entitled.  But  unless  that  answer  should 
contain  any  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  resting  on  points 
materially  different  from  those  which  are  now  in  our  contemplation 
respecting  the  general  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  be 
commanded  to  transmit  to  you,  and  thro'  you  to  Mr.  Wickham,  the 
form  of  a  Note  or  other  paper  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  mentioned, 
with  an  instruction  to  him  to  communicate  it  to  the  Enemy  thro'  the 
French  Minister  in  Switzerland.  By  this  mode  of  communication,  an 
option  will  be  given  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  make  itself  a  party  to  this 
step  or  not,  as  shall  be  judged  most  expedient  by  the  Austrian  Gov*, 
and  at  all  events  that  Gov*^  will  possess  not  only  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  step  intencjed  to  be  taken  but  also  the  most  complete  and 
fullest  information  as  to  the  particulars  of  it. 

The  despatch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reasons  for  this  step 
being  taken  earlier  than  was  at  first  thought  of  were  (1)  that  the 
French  government  had  announced,  in  *  however  defective  and 
equivocal '  a  way,  their  desire  to  make  peace  *  on  terms  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  other  powers.'  But  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  circulation  of  a  paper  containing  terms  of  peace 
which  '  would  be  rejected  here  as  being  extravagant  and  insulting.' 
If  these  were  really  their  terms  of  peace  they  would  arouse  general 
indignation  through  Europe.  (2)  The  increasing  difficulties  of 
France  seemed  to  favour  a  pacification.  (3)  The  British  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  had  been  driven  back  by  storms  to  refit, 
but  12,000  men  more  would  be  added  to  that  expedition.  It  was 
hoped  that  M.  Thugut  would  unreservedly  state  the  views  of  the 
court  of  Vienna;  the  British  government  wished  to  maintain 
complete  concord  with  it.  In  a  further  despatch  of  9  Feb.  1796 
Lord  Grenville  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  M.  Thugut's  assent  to 
the  general   proposals  of  the  British  government.     It  now  only 
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remained  to  fix  a  time  for  the  overtures  to  be  made.  But  this  was 
accompanied  by  another  despatch  of  the  same  date,  marked  *  most 
secret,'  stating  that  no  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
general  pacification.  Much  more  must  be  done  by  the  alUed  arms 
before  the  allies  *  can  hope  to  receive  from  France  a  proposal  or 
agreement  in  any  admissible  Terms  of  Peace.'  Grenville  further 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  sum  granted  by  loan  to 
Austria  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  defer  payment  as  long  as 
possible. 

This  last  device  is  open  to  severe  censure  as  tending  to  enfeeble 
our  allies  at  the  time  when  they  were  urgently  in  need  of  help ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  proves  that  ministers  sincerely  believed  that  peace 
might  be  the  outcome  of  their  proposals.  They  could  also  allege 
that  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  armistice  recently  and 
most  unexpectedly  concluded  by  General  Clerfayt  with  the  French 
on  the  Ehine,  the  causes  of  which  had  not  yet  been  explained  to 
the  British  government.  That  commander  was  speedily  disgraced 
for  his  precipitate  action  in  this  matter,  which,  however  desirable 
on  military  grounds,  certainly  gave  the  impression  that  Austria 
was  about  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  Pitt's  sincerity  it  is  afforded 
by  the  correspondence  between  George  III  and  Lord  Grenville, 
recently  published  in  the  Dropmore  Papers}^  The  foreign 
minister  on  30  Jan.  1/96  wrote  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  stating 
that  the  cabinet  was  about  to  send  a  despatch  to  Sir  M.  Eden  with 
a  view  to  a  joint  negotiation  with  Austria  for  peace  with  France. 
George  Ill's  reply  was  curt  and  contemptuous  in  tone,  but  he 
ended  by  saying  that  he  would  not  '  make  any  obstinate  resist- 
ance '  to  the  proposals  of  the  ministry.  Clearly  the  king  con- 
sidered them  too  lenient.  It  is  known  how  strongly  he  felt  on  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange,  as  was  to  be 
shown  at  the  time  of  the  Amiens  negotiations ;  and  he  probably 
felt  that  his  ministers  were  going  too  far  in  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate France  by  giving  way  to  the  '  natural  limits  '  dogma  in 
respect  of  Nice,  and  by  not  opposing  a  more  absolute  resistance  to 
her  demand  for  the  whole  of  the  Ehine  frontier.  On  the  question 
of  the  Netherlands  the  ministry  was  inflexible,  and  remained  so 
during  the  negotiations  conducted  by  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Paris 
later  in  the  year ;  but  Grenville's  despatch  of  22  Dec.  1795  proves 
that  the  opinions  of  the  ministry  concerning  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  around  Coblentz  and  Mainz  were  on  the  whole  opportunist. 

No  chance,  however,  was  given  of  putting  them  to  the  test  of  a 
serious  negotiation.  The  fears  expressed  in  Grenville's  second 
despatch  of  9  Feb.  were  re-echoed  from  Vienna.  The  apprehen- 
sions  there  felt   were   probably  due  to  the  alarming  news  sent 

'"  Manusa-ipts  of  J^B.  Fortescue,  iii.  1(59  et  seg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.). 
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thither  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  whose  secret  connexions  at  Paris 
warned  him  that  the  Directory  firmly  intended  to  press  on  the  war, 
and  to  invade  the  Milanese  coute  que  coilte — a  resolve  that  was 
almost  certainly  inspired  by  Bonaparte's  masterly  plan  of 
campaign,  which  had  won  the  adhesion  of  Carnot.^^  On  27  Feb. 
1796  Eden  reported  as  follows  : — 

I  do  riot  expect  that  he  [ThugutJ  will,  notwithstanding  my  urgent 
Instances,  have  recommended  to  the  emperor  to  join  His  Majesty  in  the 
Declaration.  .  .  .  M.  Thugut,  though  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
measure  may  produce  favourable  effects  on  the  French  nation,  does  not, 
from  the  principles  of  the  present  Rulers  in  France,  expect  that  it  will 
be  met  by  any  conciliatory  step  on  their  part. 

The  next  despatch  (2  March)  states  that  the  emperor  declined 
to  join  in  the  declaration,  but  that  when  he  put  an  end  to  the 
armistice  on  the  Rhine  he  would  issue  a  declaration  of  the  same 
general  purport.'^  Three  days  later  Eden  wrote  that  the  emperor 
Francis  would  strive  to  regain  his  Netherlands  along  with  the 
bishopric  of  Liege,  but  failing  that  he  must  seek  an  indemnity 
elsewhere. 

He  [Thugut]  intimated  for  this  purpose  the  exchange  of  the  Belgic 
Provinces  for  part  of  Bavaria,  or  even  for  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
which  case  these  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe 
to  the  Prince  who  may  be  put  in  possession  of  them. 

Eden  at  once  remarked  that  he  hoped  this  case  would  not 
arise.  It  is  clear  then  that  this  divergence  of  view  respecting  the 
Bavarian  exchange,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  courts  of 
London  and  Vienna,  was  the  first  cause  that  thwarted  Pitt's  plan 
of  a  joint  declaration  with  a  view  to  negotiations  for  peace.  A 
second  and  more  important  cause  was  the  lofty  tone  now  taken  by 
the  Directory.  On  9  April  Eden  reported  (in  cipher)  that  the 
answer  handed  by  the  French  envoy  at  Basel,  M.  Barthelemy,  to 
Mr.  Wickham  confirmed  the  apprehensions  already  felt  as  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  Government,  and  that  *  nothing  was  now 
left  for  us  but  great  military  exertions.' 

The  question  now  arises,  Was  this  warlike  infatuation  on  the 
side  of  France  due  to  the  Directors  and  the  armies,  or  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  ?  Here  the  answer  can  scarcely  be  doubtful. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that,  until  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Bonaparte  awakened  a  thirst  for  military  glory  and 
conquest,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  would  have 
welcomed  peace,  even  if  it  implied  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Rhine.     The  Memoires  of  Thibaudeau 

»*  So  too  on  27  Jan.  Trevor  reported  from  Turin  that  the  Dh'ectory  was  desperate 
and  would  push  on  the  war  a  outrance. 

^2  The  armistice  was  not  ended  until  the  close  of  May. 
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and  of  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant  reveal  the  discontent  with  the 
Directory  that  prevailed  through  the  winter  of  1795-6,  as  well  as 
the  growing  strength  of  the  moderes  even  throughout  '  the  year  of 
victories.'  And  that  moderate  party  was  in  the  main  a  party  of 
peace.  Malmesbury  reported,  in  his  despatch  of  27  Oct.  1796 
from  Paris,  the  progress  made  by  the  faction  of  the  moderes,  who 
called  themselves  Les  Honnetes  Gens,  and  were  dubbed  by  their 
opponents  La  Faction  des  Anciennes  Limites,^^  This  last  name 
was  doubtless  misapplied,  but  from  what  we  know  of  their  views 
they  would  seem  to  hav^e  been  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with 
those  of  Pitt  and  Grenville.^*  The  majority  of  the  Directory,  how- 
ever, was  bent  on  war,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  *  the  natural 
frontiers ; '  it  discerned  in  the  powers  of  Bonaparte  and  the  plunder 
of  Italy  a  means  of  gaining  glory  and  profit  that  would  prop  up 
its  own  tottering  authority.  The  Memoires  of  Pontecoulant  show 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  of  1796  that  policy  of  conquest 
was  far  from  being  the  wish  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  answer  given  by  the  Directors  to  the  British  proposal 
made  through  Wickham  was  doubtless  due  to  their  knowledge  that 
in  this  matter  they  had  not  the  support  of  the  people  of  France. 
Undeterred  by  this  failure  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Pitt  made 
another  effort  in  October,  when  he  despatched  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
Paris  with  terms  that  were  practically  the  same  as  those  suggested 
before.  If  failure  was  probable  in  the  spring  it  was  certain  in  the 
autumn  ;  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  this 
second  attempt,  which  are  well  known. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  the  fatal  influence  of  Pitt's  earlier 
action  on  the  campaign  of  1796.  By  withholding  the  subsidies 
due  to  Austria  and  Sardinia  he  left  them  in  a  most  precarious 
condition.  The  evidence  afforded  by  our  records  on  this  point  is 
conclusive.  Trevor's  despatch  of  11  Feb.  has  already  been 
noticed  as  proof  of  the  sorry  straits  of  the  Sardinian  government. 
The  position  of  the  imperialists  was  fully  as  bad.  On  9  April 
Eden  reported  that  the  Austrian  board  of  finance  had  recently 
declared  to  the  emperor  '  their  utter  inability  to  provide  even  for 
the  common  expenses  of  the  war.'  On  29  April  our  foreign 
minister  replied  that  100,000Z.  might  be  advanced  at  once,  so  as 
to  relieve  *  the  immediate  and  pressing  distress '  of  the  Austrian 
army.  But  by  that  time  Bonaparte's  blows  had  severed  Sardinia 
from  the  coalition,  and  were  about  to  beat  back  the  imperialists 

"  Lord  Malmesbury,  Diaries,  iii.  288. 

•^  See  the  speech  of  Barthelemy  on  6  June  1797,  after  his  election  as  Director, 
expressing  a  hope  for  a  general  pacification  on  terms  of  justice  and  moderation. 
Carnot  then  spoke  in  the  same  sense  :  Souvenirs  de  Ponticoulant,  ii.  140.  Pentecou- 
lant  adds,  Ces  vamx  itaient  ceux  de  la  France  entiire ;  ils  4taient  sinc^res  dans  la 
boiicJie  de  ceux  qui  les  expriviaient,  mais  ils  trouvaient  pen  de  sympathie  dans  les 
trois  autres  memhres  du  gouvernement. 
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on  Mantua.  Later  on  Pitt  sent,  on  his  own  authority,  a  subsidy 
of  1,200,000L  to  Austria,  but  then  it  was  too  late.  In  truth 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate,  well  intentioned 
though  it  was,  than  Pitt's  action  in  the  early  part  of  1796.  Far 
from  persuading  the  Directory  to  meet  him  halfway,  his  pro- 
posals only  served  to  stiffen  their  resolve  to  obtain  terms  which 
then  seemed  to  the  allies  utterly  inadmissible  ;  and  his  question- 
able conduct  in  withholding  the  subsidies,  on  which  Austria  and 
Sardinia  alike  counted,  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  first  military 
triumphs  of  Bonaparte.  These  in  their  turn  gave  unexpected 
strength  to  the  Directory,  enabling  it  to  overcome  the  moderes  by 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor,  while  its  masterful  general  imposed 
on  the  continent  the  humiliating  terms  of  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio.  In  brief  this  ill-starred  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise with  the  French  republic  weakened  the  first  coalition  when  it 
was  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  wholly  unexpected  strain,  and  thus 
substantially  furthered  the  rise  of  Bonaparte. 

J.  Holland  Kose. 
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*  Giffard  of  Barbastre' 

Geoffrey  Gaimar's  English  translators  seem  to  have  been  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  phrase  de  Barhastre  in  the  following  passage : — 

Od  sul  Giffard  le  Peiteuin 
Ki  de  Barbastre  ert  son  cosin 
Adubat  il  trente  valez. 
Trenche  aveit  leur  tupez.^ 

Joseph  Stevenson  ^  renders  the  lines  in  a  spirit  of  the  wildest 
irresponsibility  as  follows  : — 

With  Giffard  the  Poitevin,  who  was  the  cousin  of  the  man  with  the 
beard,  he  knighted  thirty  young  men  and  had  their  hair  cut. 

This  extraordinary  rendering  of  de  Barhastre  as  *  the  man 
with  the  beard '  was  probably  suggested  to  its  inventor  by  the 
line  6087  and  those  that  follow,  lines  that  tell  how  Walter  Giffard 
had  the  heads  of  his  young  clients  shaved  or  shorn  of  their  locks. 
This  operation  has  apparently  suggested  the  word  '  barber,'  from 
which,  of  course,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  harha  and  Barhastre, 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  example  of  translation  by 
guesswork. 

Gaimar's  second  English  translator,  Mr.  C.  T.  Martin,  sees 
clearly  enough  that  his  predecessor's  rendering  will  not  do.  But 
his  own  explanation  of  the  phrase  is,  if  possible,  more  amusing 
than  Stevenson's.     He  writes — 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  bastre,  illegiti- 
mate, referring  to  Walter  Giffard's  affinity  with  William.  Giffard  was 
son  of  Osbern  de  Bolebec  and  Avelina,  sister  of  Gunnora,  mistress,  after- 
wards wife,  of  Richard  I,  duke  of  Normandy.  Gunnora  was  William 
Rufus's  great-great-grandmother.^ 

'  UEstorie  des  Engles,  11.  6084-7. 

2  Church  Historians  of  Etigland,  ii.  ii.  804. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  192  (Rolls  Series). 
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Here,  apparently,  just  as  the  first  five  letters  of  Barhastre 
suggested  Stevenson's  interpretation,  the  last  six  letters  of  the 
same  word  suggest  Mr.  Martin's.  Moreover  Mr.  Martin's  logic 
seems  at  fault.  If  this  was  what  the  poet  had  in  view,  surely  he 
would  have  said  that  William  Eufus  was  cousin  *  by  bastardy '  to 
Walter  Giffard  rather  than  that  Walter  Giffard  was  cousin  *by 
bastardy '  to  William  Eufus. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  passage,  however,  is  very  simple,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  beards  or  with  bastards. 
The  natural  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

William  Eufus,  along  with  his  cousin,  Giffard  the  Poitevin — [that 
Giffard,  I  mean,]  who  was  *  of  Barbastre  ' — knighted  thirty  youths. 

'  Barbastre,'  or  Barbastro,  was  a  celebrated  stronghold  in  Aragon, 
not  very  far  from  Saragossa,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  many  famous 
exploits  of  French  and  Norman  knights  in  Spain  during  the 
eleventh  century  none  was  more  famous  than  the  capture  of  this 
fortress  from  the  Mohammedans  by  a  heterogeneous  body  of 
Norman,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  knights  in  the  year  1064, 
two  years  before  Hastings.  The  epithet  de  Barhastre  signifies  that 
Walter  Giffard  in  earlier  days  had  taken  a  part  in  this  great  expe- 
dition, and  was  called  by  the  honourable  title  *  Giffard  of  Barbastre,' 
in  honour  of  this  fact,  and  perhaps  also  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  bearing  the  same  Christian  name.  The  custom  of  taking 
a  local  appellation,  or  receiving  one,  as  a  reminder  or  recognition 
of  warlike  or  other  connexion  with  special  localities  dates  back  to 
Eoman  times  and  on  to  our  own.  We  have  only  to  think  of  Gains 
Marcius  Coriolanus  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus;  of 
Eobert  the  Frisian  and  his  son  Eobert  '  the  Jerusalemite  ; '  or  in  our 
own  days  of '  Chinese '  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum.  In  Walter  Giffard's  own  lifetime 
his  fellow-Norman  Eoger  de  Toeny  was  for  a  similar  reason 
known  as  'Eogerius  de  Hispania,'  or  'Eogerius  Hispanicus.' *  In 
the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries  a  large  number  of  the 
Norman  and  French  chivalry  took  service  at  one  time  or  another 
against  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  I  need  but  mention  the  names  of 
Eotrode,  count  of  Perche,  William  Carpenter,  Eeginald  of  Balliol, 
and  Eobert  Burdet.  Hence  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  indication  of  Walter  Giffard's  presence  in  the 
campaign  of  Barbastre  as  an  historical  fact.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
further  and  assert  that  from  a  totally  independent  source  he  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  in  Spain  about  this  date  (c.  1064-5). 
Wace  in  the  Boman  de  Bou  tells  how  on  the  morning  of  the  great 
battle  of  Hastings  Duke  William  called  for  his  Spanish  warhose  to 
be  brought   out  for   him  to   mount — a  warhorse  sent  him  by  a 

*  Order.  Vit.  ed.  Migne,  pp.  98,  257,  595. 
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certain  king  of  Spain  par  mult  grant  amistie.  This  steed,  the  poet 
adds,  had  been  brought  to  Normandy  by  Walter  Giffard : 

Gautier  Gififard  Tout  amen6 
Qui  a  Saint  Jame  aveit  este.'* 

Walter  Giffard  then  in  1066  had  already  been  to  Spain  and  re- 
turned. Probably  after  the  taking  of  Barbastre  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  and  thence  led  back  the  '  good  horse 
of  Spain'  on  which  his  overlord,  Duke  William,  rode  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  famous  battle.  T.  A.  Archer. 


T/ie  Colchester  Mint  in  Norman  Times, 

A  NUMISMATIC  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  7,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Andrew,  has  lately  occupied  more  than  500  pages  of  the  Numis- 
matic  Chronicle}  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  as  one  whose  writ- 
ings are  repeatedly  cited  in  this  work,  that  I  should  express  an 
opinion  on  the  theories  which  the  writer  has  set  himself  to  prove. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  taking  the  case  of  Colchester,  with  the 
history  of  which  I  am  familiar. 

It  is  needful,  however,  to  begin  by  explaining  that  Mr.  Andrew's 
object  is  to  demonstrate  that  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
dynasties  the  *  monetary  system  was  carried  on  under  a  feudal 
constitution  differing  considerably  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.'  Thus  '  anew  light  is  thrown  upon  our  feudal  monetary 
conditions.' 

By  it  the  historian  should  be  able  to  check  many  uncertain  dates  in 
our  early  records,  for  by  its  help  he  can  establish  the  dates  of  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  his  barons  in  England,  or  their  absence  abroad,  at  any 
specified  time.  It  also  enables  him  to  test  the  validity  of  our  charters,  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  Domesday,  and,  in  other  reigns,  to  follow  the  effect 
of  sieges  and  counter- sieges  during  our  civil  wars  and  insurrections.  To 
the  topographer  and  genealogist  it  almost  writes  the  history  of  scores  of 
the  principal  towns  and  families  in  England  (p.  4). 

Of  this  claim  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  it  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  modesty.  But  we  have  to  see  if  the  *  new  light '  is  not  an 
ignis  fatuiis  after  all. 

One  of  the  very  foundations  on  which  Mr.  Andrew  builds  is  a 
confusion  between  the  auxilium  and  the  fi^rma  of  towns  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  payment  to  the  crown  in  respect  of  moneyers 
was  included  in  a  borough's  firman  and  when  the  number  of 
moneyers  was  reduced  an  equivalent  remission  was  made  in  the 
firma.      Thus  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II  when  the  Jirma  of 

5  Vol.  ii.  p.  239.  *  Fourth  series,  i.  1-515. 
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Colchester  was  40Z.  the  Pipe  Kolls  record  annually  (from  1158)  a 
remission  of  3Z.  out  of  this,  *  in  defalta  inonete,^  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  twelfth  year.  But  in  the  thirteenth  year  we  find  41. 
remitted  out  of  the  Jirma  '  in  defalta  monete  hoc  annOy'  and  thence- 
forth this  remission  is  repeated  annually.  Mr.  Andrew  of  course 
was  well  aware  that  the  Jirma  included  the  sum  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  coining ;  we  find  him  writing  as  follows  : — 

As  the  Pipe  Roll  tells  us  that,  out  of  thefirma  of  40Z.,  IOO5.  were  re- 
turned to  the  burgesses  in  1130,  we  may  assume  that  this  reduction  of 
51.  was,  as  in  the  similar  instances  of  Dorchester  and  Tamworth  (which 
see),  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  dies. 

That  the  firma  of  40L  paid  by  the  burgesses  did  include  the  privilege 
of  coining  is  quite  clear,  for  our  coins  tell  us  that  the  mint  of  Colchester 
was  discontinued  during^he  issue  of  the  first  type  of  Henry  II,  and  the 
Pipe  Roll  for  1157-8  shows  this  to  have  occurred  in  that  year.  For  the 
firma  paid  by  the  town  was  still  40Z.,  but  60s.  of  it  was  returned  to  the 
burgesses  in  defectu  monetariorum  de  uno  anno  (p.  165). 

It  was  the  regular  practice  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  to  make  such 
remissions  on  the  Jirma  when  the  original  number  of  money ers 
had  been  reduced.  Mr.  Andrew  cites,  for  instance,  from  the  roll 
of  4  Hen.  II,  Et  in  defectu  Monetariorum  de  Tetford  40s.,  as  show- 
ing '  that  only  two  of  the  four  moneyers  were  then  in  office,' 
supplementing  it  by  an  entry  of  later  years,  Et  in  defectu  II II 
monetariorum  de  Tetford  4Z.,  meaning  *  that,  as  the  four  moneyers  of 
Thetford  were  no  longer  there  .  .  .  the  burgesses  were  allowed  a 
remittance  (sic)  of  41.,  as  representing  the  rent  of  the  old  mint.'  I 
may  add  to  Mr.  Andrew's  evidence  the  following  important  passage 
from  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1175  (21  Hen.  II)  :— 

Et  in  defalta  V  Monet [ariorumj  apud  Norwich'  C  s[olidos].  Et  in 
defalta  III  Monet [ariorum]  de  Thetford  LX  s[olidos].  Et  in  defalta  II 
Monet[ariorum]  de  Gippeswich'  XL  s[olidos]  (p.  108).^ 

Here  we  have  strong  evidence  that  (as  Mr.  Andrew  seems  to 
think)  11.  was  remitted  from  the  firma  for  every  reduction  of  a 
moneyer  below  the  original  number.^  But  that  reduction  is  made 
where  we  should  expect  it  to  be  made,  namely,  on  the  firma  itself, 
the  fii^ma  which  included  the  rent  to  the  crown  for  the  local  mint. 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1180,  under  Colchester, 
we  find  that  the  remission  of  51.  was  made,  not,  as  Mr.  Andrew  alleges 

2  On  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  1  Eic.  I  these  figures  are  increased  to  6  moneyers  at  Nor- 
wich, 4  at  Ipswich,  and  4  at  Thetford,  the  total  remission  for  their  loss  rising  accord-   . 
ingly  to  14Z. 

^  It  can  be  proved  that  the  reduction  of  il.  in  the  ferm  of  Colchester  was  made  in 
consideration  of  the  non-existence  of  four  moneyers.  The  roll  of  1  Eic.  I  enters  it  aa 
'  In  defalta  IIII  monetariorum  IIII  li. ; '  and  an  exchequer  record  of  22  Eic.  II  (printed 
in  Madox's  Firma  Burgi)  shows  that  since  the  later  years  of  Henry  II  its  burgesses 
had  been  entitled  to  a  yearly  remission  of  U.  in  defectu  giiatuor  monetariorum. 


I 
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(in  the  long  quotation  above),  '  out  of  the  ^/irma  of  40L,'  but  on  the 
auxilium  of  20Z.,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the^/'??ia.  Moreover 
there  is  not  a  word  to  connect  this  remission  with  moneyers  or  the 
mint."*  For  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  financial 
system  of  the  time  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refute  the  assump- 
tion that  the  reductions  of  auxilium  upon  this  roll  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  mints ;  when  any  reason  is  vouchsafed  for 
them  it  is  ino  paiipertate.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Andrew  endeavours, 
sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  to  connect  them 
with  the  reduction  and  disappearance  of  moneyers,  and  even  to 
build  upon  them  elaborate  theories.  Thus  at  Colchester  he  claims 
the  remission  as  *  evidence  that  the  actual  date  when  the  mint 
was  discontinued  was  at  Michaelmas  1129.'  The  argument  is  an 
odd  one. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  when,  in  1086,  the  firma  of  the  burg  was 
sol. J  the  share  of  the  Colchester  mint,  excluding  Maiden,  was  lOZ.'  [On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Andrew's  own  version  of  Domesday,  a  few  pages 
before,  was  that  *  the  burg  returns  80^.  and  certain  customs  to  the  king. 
And  in  addition  to  this  the  burgesses  of  Colchester  and  Maldon  render 
201.  for  the  mint.']  *  So  now,  when  the  firma  is  40Z.,  the  mint's  share 
would  be  only  51.  Hence,  as  the  Pipe  Roll  tells  us  that  out  of  the  firma 
of  40Z.  lOOs.  were  returned,'  &c.  &c.  (p.  165.) 

But  I  have  already  shown  that  this  remission  was  not  on  the 
firma,  but  on  the  auxilium.  And  thus  the  argument  collapses  along 
the  whole  line. 

Under  Tam worth,  indeed,  there  is  a  lame  attempt  to  explain 
why  the  remission  should  be  made  on  the  auxilium ,  not  on  the 
firma : 

The  instances  of  Dorchester,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Shaftes- 
bury, Tbetford,  Wallingford,  &c.,  prove  that  the  return  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  auxilium  to  the  burgesses  meant  that  the  mint  was,  or  some  of  its 
moneyers  were,  dormant  at  that  date.  The  firma  was  collected  by  the 
sheriff,  and  included  by  him  in  the  county  returns  ;  therefore  if  for  any 
reason  a  burg  was  entitled  to  the  return  of  some  portion  of  it,  the  obviously 
better  plan  was  to  credit  it  out  of  the  auxilium,  rather  than  to  deduct  it 
from  the  firma,  which  was  not  separately  entered  in  the  account  (p.  419). 

But  the  firma  of  Colchester  was  entered  separately  from  that  of 
the  county  on  the  roll  even  in  the  days  of  Henry  I,  so  that  this 
suggestion  will  not  avail.  And  moreover  in  those  cases  where  the 
firma  was  included  in  that  of  the  shire  the  deduction  could  be,  and 
was,  made  from  the  county  fmna,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  East 
Anglian  boroughs  cited  by  me  above  from  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  1175. 
Again,  when  we  examine  the  *  instances '  in  the  last  quotation 

*  '  Et  in  perdon'  per  breve  Regis  omnibus  burgensibus  de  Colecestra  C  solidos  '  (Pipe 
Eoll,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  138). 

X  2 
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we  find  that  the  remission  of  auxilium  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
writer  on  any  consistent  principle.  At  Norwich  '  the  mint  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  the  country,  and  a  royal  mint  through- 
out its  existence.'  Mr.  Andrew  devotes  considerable  space  to  its  dis- 
cussion (pp.  326-39),  largely  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Domesday  payment  of  100  shillings  de  gersuma  Regine  '  was,  in  fact,, 
the  actual  firma  of  the  mint,  or  at  least  its  contribution  to  the 
common  y/rma  of  the  burg  '  ^  (p.  328).  Consequently,  when  we  find 
'  that  in  1129-30  out  of  the  auxiliiim  of  Norwich  100  shillings^ 
were  remitted  to  the  burgesses  we  may  fairly  assume  that  not  only 
was  the  item  of  100  shillings  the  firma  of  the  mint,  but  that  the 
mint  was  also  closed  during  that  particular  year  '  (p.  331).  But 
the  gersuma  Regine  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  mints  ;  it 
occurs  in  Domesday  among  the  dues  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Warwick,  and  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  payment  de  moneta.  Mr.  Andrew,  therefore, 
has  yet  to  account  for  the  sum  of  5/.  being  remitted  to  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  on  their  auxilium  in  1130,  the  more  so  as  the 
number  of  its  moneyers  was,  according  to  him,  usually  *  two '  down 
to  1130,  and  *  at  least  six '  from  1131  onwards.  Even  the  applica- 
tion of  the  *  rule  of  three  '  to  the  borough's  firma,  as  at  Colchester,, 
will  not  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  instance  of  Oxford  follows  closely  in  his  work  on  that  of 
Norwich.  Here,  he  asserts,  it  is  *  almost  certain  '  that  the  privilege 
of  coinage  was  withdrawn  from  the  citizens  as  a  punishment, 

because  in  the  1129-30  Pipe  Koll,  when  the  coinage  was  still  in  abeyance,, 
we  have  the  entry  that  the  city  contributed  13/.  17s.  in  auxilium^  but  of 
it  was  remitted  '  in  pardon  by  the  writ  of  the  king  to  the  burgesses  of 
Oxford  lOV  The  entry  is  under  the  nova  placita,  which  refer  to  the 
accounts  for  the  half-year  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  and  so  the  lOZ.  may 
be  the  current  half  of  the  20Z.  referred  to  in  Domesday  as  the  contribution 
of  the  mint ;  but  that  it  refers  to  the  firma  of  the  mint  itself  is  proved 
by  the  similar  cases  of  Colchester,  Dorchester,  Norwich,  Shaftesbury, 
Yarmouth,  Thetford,  and  Wallingford,  all  of  which  were  in  that  particu- 
lar year  (1129-30)  closed,  or  partially  closed,  mints  (p.  355). 

There  is  no  ground  on  the  roll  for  the  suggestion  that  lOZ.  was 
*  the  current  half,'  nor  are  Mr.  Andrew's  figures  as  to  the  payment 
correct. 

It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  multiply  instances,  but  we  find 
that  at  Tam worth  a  remission  of  25s.  on  the  auxilium  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  this  was  *  about  (sic)  the  usual  contribution  to  . 
the  Jirma  by  a  mint  reduced  to  one  moneyer,'  though  under 
Thetford,  the  mint  which  follows  it,  we  read,  of  a  remission  of  3/. 
out  of  its  auxilium  of  lOL,  that 

^  Mr.  Andrew  tries  to  deduce  from  this  some  connexion  between  Queen  Adeliza 
and  the  Norwich  mint  in  later  days. 
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this,  of  course,  means  that  instead  of  paying  4L  for  their  mint,  the 
burgesses  had  produced  the  king's  writ  by  which  the  moneyers  had  been 
reduced  from  four  to  one  at  a  time,  and  so  a  proportionate  allowance  was 
made  in  the  firma  of  their  mint.  Hence  the  sherifif  remitted  the  8/.  as 
representing  the  three  moneyers  in  abeyance,  and  the  burgesses  in  their 
mixilium  paid  1/.  for  the  still  remaining  moneyer  in  office.  That  the  passage 
refers  to  the  firma  of  the  mint  is  proved  by  similar  entries  under 
Dorchester,  Colchester,  &c.  &c.  (p.  425.) 

Here  then  we  learn  that  the  recognised  contribution  for  one 
moneyer  was  not  twenty-five  but  twenty  shillings. 

Mr.  Andrew's  comments  on  the  Thetford  evidence  are  of  value, 
for  comparison  with  his  deductions  from  the  similar  evidence  at 
Colchester.  At  Thetford  we  have,  as  he  observes,  in  1158,  a  remis- 
sion of  21.  in  defcctu  motictariorum,  which  becomes,  as  I  have  shown, 
later  in  the  reign  SI.  in  dcfalta  III  monetariorum,  and  finally  41.  in 
defectu  III  I  monetariorum,  as  cited  by  him  from  the  roll  of  3  John. 
Prom  this  he  infers,  justly  enough,  that  the  four  moneyers  of 
Thetford  were  gradually  abolished,  1/.  being  remitted  from  the 
Jirina  for  each  monej'er  reduced.  At  Colchester  the  remissions 
are  8Z.  in  1158  and  \l.  from  1167  (13  Henry  II),  the  latter  repre- 
senting, as  we  subsequently  learn,  four  moneyers.  These  figures, 
on  his  own  showing,  clearly  prove  that  the  Colchester  mint  was  not 
discontinued,  as  he  asserts,  in  1158,  but  must  have  remained  in 
operation  till  1167,  the  burgesses  paying  till  then  1/.  *  for  the  still  re- 
maining moneyer  in  office.'  Again,  arguing,  in  the  case  of  Thetford, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  that  of  Henry  I,  Mr.  Andrew  claims 
it  as  '  proved,'  by  a  remission  of  3/.  on  the  Thetford  auxiliiim,  that 
iit  that  time  the  four  moneyers  had  been  reduced  to  one,  his  full 
statement  being  quoted  in  my  preceding  paragraph.  If  so,  on  his 
own  showing,  the  remission  of  5Z.  on  the  Colchestev  aiixilinm  (1130) 
must  '  prove '  a  reduction  of  five  moneyers,  the  cases  being  pre- 
cisely parallel.  But,  as  this  would  not  suit  his  argument,  he 
accounts,  at  Colchester,  for  the  amount  of  the  remission  in  quite 
another  manner.  That  he  should  thus  be  driven  to  shift  his 
ground  may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  theory,  together  with  the  structures 
based  upon  it,  is  nothing  but  sheer  delusion.  These  auxilia 
Inrgonun  are  an  interesting  subject  of  study,'''  and  correspond, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  '  danegeld  '  of  the  county  at  large.  The 
sums  remitted  appear  to  represent  a  rough  attempt  to  relieve  the 
burgesses  when  the  ancient  assessment  bad  become  excessive. 
Norwich  secures,  in  1130,  a  remission  of  5/.  (out  of  401.),  Colchester 
5L  (out  of  20L),  Oxford  10/.  (out  of  201.),  the  process  culminating 
at  Wallingford,  where  the  burgesses  are  excused  payment  of  their 
whole   nominal   auxiUitm   of   151.    for   three  years    running,   jn-o 

«  Cf.  Maitland's  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  174-6. 
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2)aupertate  eorum.  Even  Mr.  Andrew's  ingenuity  is  unable  to 
connect  so  large  a  sum  with  the  render  of  the  local  mint,  though  he 
claims  the  remission  as  proof  of  its  closure. 

And  now,  having  disposed  of  this  delusion,  we  return  to  Colches- 
ter, Mr.  Andrew's  theory  of  'chartered'  mints  compels  him  to 
postulate  charters  in  as  bewildering  a  manner  as  the  conjurer 
produces  puddings  from  a  hat.  At  Colchester,  according  to 
Domesday,  *  it  would  appear  that  William  [I  ]  had  confiscated  the 
Saxon  charter  to  the  burgesses,  but  upon  Waleran's  intercession 
had  regranted  it  to  them  at  an  increased  rent.'  Mr.  Andrew 
seems  to  consider  that  the  subsequent  grant  to  Eudo  Dapifer 
voided  the  burgesses'  charter,  and  that  on  his  death,  Colchester 
falling  into  the  king's  hands,  *  the  mint  remained  dormant  until 
the  town  was  regranted  by  him.'  However  he  must  have  given  it, 
by  a  fresh  charter,  to  the  burgesses,  for 

in  the  1130  roll  we  have  evidence  that  the  burgesses  are  once  more 
paying  their  firma  to  the  king,^  but  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  40/.  This 
tells  us  that  at  some  time  between  1120  and  1129  Henry  had  regranted 
their  ancient  charter  to  the  burgesses  to  farm  their  city,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor,  but  at  a  rent  of  40Z.  It  tells  us  a  little  more,  for  by  the 
entry  of  three  years'  arrears  of  atixilium,  we  have  the  date  of  the  charter 
thrown  back  to  1125-6.  .  .  .  This  explains  the  next  types  issued  from 
Colchester,  for  the  burgesses  have  thus  once  more  recovered  their  ancient 
privilege  of  coinage.  .  .  . 

The  absence  of  '  the  last  tyJ3e  of  the  reign '  has  to  be  explained  by 
knocking  over  the  charter  which  has  just  been  set  up.  This  is 
accomplished  by  inferring  from  the  empress  Maud's  charter  to 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  in  1141  that  Geoffrey  had  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  Eudo  Dapi/er  under  Henry  I,  and  that  '  probably 
this  claim  .  .  .  caused  the  revocation  of  the  burgesses'  charter.* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  claim  was  advanced  by  Geoffrey 
under  Henry  I ;  and  even  if  it  was,  it  could  not  have  produced  this 
effect.  Moreover  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  charter  here 
postulated;  the  earliest  known  charter  to  Colchester  is  that  of 
Eichard  I. 

Working  back  to  Domesday,  we  find  its  admittedly  obscure 
entries  on  the  payments  due  from  Colchester  discussed.  I  have 
dealt  with  these  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Victoria  History  of  Essex,  so  will 
only  say  here  that  Mr.  Andrew,  having  guessed  that  certain 
*  customs  '  were  worth  20L,  arrives  at  *  a  total  ^^rma  of  120L'  ^  Then, 
because  *  Walkelin  '  claims  40Z.,  *  the  bishop  of  London  was  evi- 
dently entitled  to   the  tertins  denarins  of  the  burg,'  and  we  are 

'  On  the  contrary  the  roll  shows  us  Hamo  de  St.  Clare  farming  Colchester  of  the 
Crown. 

«  A  few  pages  further  on  he  holds  that  *  the  firma  of  the  burg  was  80Z.,'  in  order 
to  connect  the  entry  on  the  1130  roll  with  the  mint. 
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reminded  that  '  under  the  law  of  Athelstan  the  bishop  had  what 
was  practically  the  tertius  denarius  of  the  mint,  and  so,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  town  too.'  Of  all  this  I  will  only  say  that  the  above  entry  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  tertius  denarius  of  Colchester. 

I  have  yet  to  deal  with  what  the  writer  deems,  I  gather,  his 
chief  discovery.  It  will  be  best  to  give  it  in  his  own  words  from 
his  fourth  and  last  fundamental  proposition  (p.  3). 

The  privilege  of  coining  and  issuing  the  king's  money,  being  confined 
to  the  precincts  of  the  mint  and  attached  to  the  soil  by  the  charter  of 
grant,  could  not  be  delegated,  assigned,  or  farmed  by  the  grantee  without 
a  further  royal  charter  of  assent  and  confirmation.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  the  privilege  remained  a  purely  inalienable  and  official  prerogative, 
only  exercisable  by  the  territorial  lord  himself  when  within  his  lordship, 
and  was  dormant  during  his  absence  abroad.^ 

As  it  is  difficult  in  this  passage  to  follow  the  argument,  I  had 
better  quote  the  more  explicit  passage  dealing  with  *  individual 
charters  of  favour.' 

One  of  the  latter  grants  was  a  purely  personal  privilege — as  at  that 
time,  indeed,  was  the  tenure  of  the  land  itself  to  which  it  was  attached — 
only  exercisable  by  the  grantee  himself  ;  it  was  therefore  dormant  during 
his  absence  abroad,  and  became  extinct  upon  his  death  until  regranted  to 
his  heir.  .  .  .  The  power  of  issuing  the  king's  money  from  a  mint  granted 
by  charter  to  an  individual  was  strictly  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
particular  mint,  and  entailed  the  presence  of  the  grantee  ^  in  his  lordship 
at  the  time  of  such  issue.  .  .  .  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to 
this  question,  for  it  explains  the  intermittent  character  of  the  issue  of 
most  of  the  mints  in  England  from  the  days  of  Athelstan  to  those  of 
Edward  I,  when  the  feudal  character  of  the  coinage  was  entirely  changed. 
If  the  lord  were  non-resident  in  his  barony  there  could  be  no  coinage  at 
the  mint  or  mints  of  which  he  was  grantee  within  it  (pp.  19-20). 

Mr.  Andrew,  I  fear,  is  unable  even  to  formulate  clearly  the 
proposition  he  asserts.  In  both  passages  we  read  that  *  absence 
abroad '  stopped,  for  the  time,  the  right  to  mint ;  yet  in  both  we  read 
also  that  unless  the  grantee  was  present  *  in  his  lordship '  the 
right  ceased.  These  two  propositions  are  obviously  quite  distinct. 
According  to  the  one  the  right  ceased  as  soon  as  the  gi-antee  was 
outside  his  own  fief ;  according  to  the  other  it  did  not  cease  until 
he  went  *  abroad.'  ^^  This,  however,  is  of  small  consequence,  for 
the  only  glimmer  of  a  reason  that  I  can  find  for  either  proposition 
is  that  the  *  tenure  of  a  mint  by  grant  '  involved,  hke  other 
privileges,  *  personal  service.'  One  would  have  imagined  that  no 
service  could  well  be  more  personal  than  that  which  was  rendered 
to  Henry  I  on  the  field  of  Tinchebrai  or  of  Brenneville  by  one  of 

'  The  italics  are  Mr.  Andrew's. 

'"  Where,  indeed,  under  Henry  I  he  might  actually  be  on  his  own  fief,  as  was 
Eudo  Dapifcr. 
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his  English  barons  in  discharge  of  the  feudal  obligations  which  his 
barony  entailed.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Andrew,  his  performance 
of  that  service  would  entail  the  suspension  of  his  rights. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  Colchester  mint  involves  a 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Andrew,  resided  in  Normandy  from  1107  to  1120,  with  the  result 
that  *  coinage  is  discontinued  at  Colchester '  during  that  period. 
But,  according  to  himself,  the  discontinuance  lasted  till  the  type 
issued  in  1126-8,  the  issue  of  which  he  accounts  for  by  a 
charter  otherwise  unknown,  to  which  he  assigns  a  date  based  on  an 
erroneous  supposition.^^ 

Unfortunately,  throughout  his  work  he  has  clearly  expended 
great  labour  on  ascertaining  from  the  study  of  charters  the  limits 
of  date  within  which  the  several  grantees,  as  he  deems  them,  of 
chartered  mints  were  absent  in  Normandy,  in  order  to  connect  their 
absences  with  the  discontinuance  of  their  mints.  If,  as  I  hold,  the 
whole  theory  rests  on  no  foundation,  the  whole  of  the  labour  is  lost, 
together  with  the  writer's  great  discovery  and  all  the  corollaries 
that  flow  from  it.  One  is  reminded  of  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  the  pages  of  this  review,  fifteen  years  ago. 

His  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of  his  facts  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness  in  bringing  his  facts  together.  He 
was  one  of  those  writers  who  hopelessly  jumble  together  statement, 
argument,  and  conclusion.  .  .  .  He  never  made  a  clear  statement  of  what 
he  was  trying  to  prove ;  he  would  assume  the  thing  to  be  proved  in  a 
casual  kind  of  way  while  still  in  the  act  of  proving  it.^^ 

To  apply  these  words,  as  Mr.  Freeman  did,  to  so  great  an  antiquary 
as  Stapleton  is,  in  my  opinion,  harsh.  But  they  well  describe  a 
type  of  which  only  those,  perhaps,  who  have  enjoyed  so  large  an 
experience  as  myself  of  the  antiquarian  side  of  history  can 
appreciate  the  frequency.  Even  Eyton,  of  whom  the  reputation 
stands  exceptionally  high,  has  been  found  by  me  a  dangerous  guide 
so  far  as  Domesday  is  concerned. ^^  I  will  only  add,  as  a  warning, 
Mr.  Pell's  New  View  of  the  Geldahle  Unit  of  Domesday,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  220  pages  of  Domesday  Studies,  and  the  demoHtion  of 
which  cost  me  a  deplorable  expenditure  of  time  and  toil.  It  was 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  who  well  said  of  it  that 

the  only  abiding  principle  underlying  Mr.  Pell's  calculations  is  that 
the  figures  in  Domesday,  or  wherever  found,  have  to  produce  a  certain 

"  See  p.  310,  above.  '==  E.  H.  R.  iii.  683. 

'*  '  Great  masses  of  Mr.  Eyton's  work  consist  of  similar  guesses  and  assumptions. 
Now  if  these  were  kept  scrupulously  apart  from  the  facts  they  would  not  much 
matter ;  but  they  are  so  inextricably  confused  with  the  real  facts  of  Domesday  that, 
virtually,  one  can  never  be  sure  if  one  is  dealing  with  facts  or  fancies '  {Feudal 
England,  p.  113).  I  quote  this  passage  because  it  seems  to  me  to  describe  exactly 
the  character  of  Mr.  Andrew's  work. 
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total  that  Mr.  Pell  has  already  fixed  upon.  To  do  this  virgafces  may 
mean  hides,  carucates  may  mean  virgates,  and,  in  short,  anything  may 
mean  anything  else.  .  .  .  And  so  these  houses  of  cards  are  built.^^ 

Students  in  general  can,  I  am  sure,  have  little  idea  how  numerous 
are  such  *  houses  of  cards,'  which  are  frequently  accepted  as  sound 
structures,  but  which  when  tested  crumble  at  the  touch.'^ 

Another  point  concerning  the  student  of  the  Norman  period  is 
that  of  the  dates  assigned  by  Mr.  Andrew  to  the  successive  types 
of  Henry  I.  A  lengthy  chapter  (pp.  38-100)  is  devoted  by  him 
to  the  sequence  of  these  types  and  to  the  limits  of  time  within 
which  each  was  current.  The  sequence,  perhaps,  is  a  matter 
that  numismatists  ought  to  determine,  but  even  if  Mr.  Andrew 
is  correct  I  cannot  discover  whence  he  obtains  the  definite 
date  limits  he  assigns  to  each  type.  In  his  chapter  dealing  with 
*  the  succession  of  types  and  the  legal  tender '  in  the  Norman 
period  Mr.  Andrew  holds  that  the  monetagium,  or  due  in  return  for 
which  the  sovereign  bound  himself  not  to  change  the  type  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years,  was  abolished  by  Henry  I  in  his  corona- 
tion charter,  with  the  result  that  be  obtained  *  a  free  hand  to 
change  the  tender  as  often  as  he  wished,'  and  receive,  of  course, 
from  the  moneyers  the  fees  payable  at  each  such  change. 

During  his  reign  of  thirty-five  years  he  issued  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
distinct  coinages,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  moneyers,  who 
had  thus  so  many  extra  fees  to  pay.  should  have  endeavoured  to  recoup 
themselves  from  the  public  by  debasing  and  lightening  the  comage. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  difference  between  fifteen  coinages  and  the 
eleven  or  twelve  which  the  king  could  have  issued  under  the  pre- 
vious system  would  have  so  serious  a  result,  and  I  cannot  understand 
Mr.  Andrew's  view  that  as  Henry's  *  hold  of  the  crown  strengthened 
he  seems  to  have  more  frequently  exercised  the  privilege'  of 
changing  the  type,  for  his  own  dates  show  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  coinage  was  changed  every  two  years  during  the  period  1100- 
16,  while  the  years  1116-35  are  actually  covered  by  fewer 
types— that  is,  by  seven.  My  point,  however,  is  that  I  cannot  find 
the  authority  on  which  Mr.  Andrew  relies  for  the  precise  limits 
assigned  by  him  to  the  currency  of  each  type. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  criticisms  to  the  useful 
references  so  fully  given  under  each  type  by  Mr.  Andrew,  and  to  his 
lists  of  moneyers  given  under  each  mint  and  indexed  at  the  end 
of  his  work.  We  have,  probably,  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  about 
the  English  moneyers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and 
Mr.  Andrew's  theories  on  their  succession  and  migration  can  be 

'^  Archceological  Review,  iv.  325-6. 

•*  I  may.  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  article  (in  The  Ancestor,  ii.  165-74)  on 
The  Norman  People,  the  Statements  in  which  work  are  still  frequently  accepted. 
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tested  by  the  evidence  he  suppHes.  I  hesitate  here  to  speak 
positively  except  on  one  point  which  falls  within  my  province.  Mr. 
Andrew  suffers,  I  think,  from  a  not  imcommon  delusion,  one  which 
was  vigorously  assailed  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Pedigrees  and 
Pedigree-makers.  He  confuses  the  personal  names  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  with  the  hereditary  surname  of  a  family. 
There  is  a  trace  of  this  delusion  at  Colchester,  where  he  suggests 
that  the  Wulfwine  who  coined  there  in  *  1128-31'  was  probably 
the  son  of 'Wulfwine  who  coined  there  under  Harold  and  William  I, 
and  that  *  ^Elfsi,'  who  coined  there  '  under  the  Conqueror,'  was 
probably  the  father  of  the  *  ^lsie  '  who  coined  there  in  '  1126-8.' 
But  there  is  much  more  than  a  trace  of  it  under  the  Canterbury 
mint,  where  we  read  of  Aghemund,  who  coined  there  in  *  1123-5  ' 
and  *  1131-5 : '  *  This  family  (sic)  had  been  moneyers  at  Lincoln 
in  Saxon  times,  and  up  to  the  year  1102,  but  at  no  other  place.'  In 
Canterbury  also  we  read  of  *  Pineda,'  *  Pinedai  '  or  *Pinedei,'  who 
coined  there  under  Henry  I,  that  'the  family  {sic)  of  this  name 
(variously  spelt)  had  been  coining  here  since  the  days  of  Canute  (see 
Bath).'  Sent  to  Bath,  we  find  this  money er  identified  as  the  Pinter- 
lede  or  PiNTERLED  who  coiued  there  in  *  1126-8.'  One  cannot  say 
that  this  is  a  convincing  identification.  Of  more  interest  is  the  case 
of  Aghemund.  His  name  is  met  with  in  several  counties  under 
William  I,  but  Domesday  certainly  records  the  name  of  an  Aghe- 
mund as  succeeding  at  Lincoln  his  father,  Walraven,  as  one  of  its 
famous  *  lagemen,'  and  their  names  appear  respectively  on  local 
coins  of  the   Conqueror's  and  the   Confessor's   reigns.     Of   these 

*  lagemen  '  Mr.  Andrew  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us.  We  have  all 
been  mistaken,  it  seems,  as  to  that  *  Danish  patriciate  of  twelve 
hereditary  lawmen  '  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  wTote.     They  were  not 

*  lawmen  '  at  all. 

The  word  '  lagemen  '  ...  is  evidently  treated  as  being  derived  from 
laga=\a,yf,  i.e.  '  law-man.'  But  in  the  1130  Pipe  Roll  we  find  the  terms 
smale  manni  and  homines  7iiinuti  constantly  used  to  describe  the  serfs  or 
bondmen  ;  so  here  the  term  '  lagemen  '  must  surely  mean  the  opposite, 
i.e.  the  free  men  or  tenants  in  capite.  In  fact  the  term  survives  to  us  in  the 
king's  proclamation  to  his  liege  ^^  subjects  (p.  268). 

Well  may  Mr.  Andrew  say  that  *  the  historical  light  w^e  are  now  en- 
abled to  throw  upon  the  Domesday  records  of  Lincoln  is  startling.' 
After  this  example  of  the  new  learning  from  the  pages  of  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle  it  will  at  least  be  conceded  that,  as  Mr. 
Andrew  contends,  the  numismatist  has  much  to  teach  the  historian 
which  he  did  not  know  before. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  excrescences  the  student  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I  will  find  Mr.  Andrew's  work  of  use  as  a  repertory  of 

'^  The  italics  are  Mr.  Andrew's  own. 
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numismatic  facts,  if  only  he  will  treat  with  due  caution  the  author's 
comments  and  conclusions.  The  facts  are  there ;  the  industry  is 
there  ;  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  gift  denied  to  historical  antiqua- 
ries, it  w^ould  seem,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reasoning 
from  the  facts.  When  a  writer,  instead  of  reasoning  from  his  facts, 
sees  them  only  in  the  Hght  of  his  theory,  he  not  only  wastes  his 
own  labour,  but  spins  for  others  weary  webs  until  they  are  swept 
away.  J.  H.  Eound. 


Londofi  and  the  Gild  Merchant. 

The  following  charter  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  direct  mention 
of  the  gild  merchant  of  London  in  1252.  It  was  apparently 
unknown  to  Dr.  Gross,  who  decides  against  the  existence  of  any 
such  institution.^  This  charter,  while  it  suggests  a  doubt  on  the 
point,  is  not  conclusive,  because  it  is  a  very  exceptional  document ; 
there  is  no  other  charter  of  its  kind  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Henry  HI ;  and  a  chancery  clerk  endeavouring  to  draft  a  charter 
to  convert  a  Florentine  merchant  into  a  citizen  of  London  might 
well  have  thought  fit  to  mention  a  gild  merchant  as  a  matter  of 
common  form,  even  if  none  actually  existed.  C.  G.  Crump. 

Charter  Roll,  37  Henry  III,  m.  20. 

Rex  archiepiscopis  &c  salutem.  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et  hac  carta 
nostra  confirmasse  Deutayuto  Willelmi,  mercatori  Florentine,  quod  ipse 
et  heredes  sui  imperpetuum  habeant  banc  libertatem,  videlicet  quod  in 
nullo  tallagio  super  communitatem  civitatis  nostra  Londoniarum  assi- 
dendo  per  preceptum  nostrum  tallientur  ad  plus  quam  ad  unam  marcam 
argenti,  et  quod  ipsi  cum  propria  familia  sua  adeo  libera  et  quieta  emare 
possint,  vendera,  et  nagociari  absque  illicito  quastu  par  totam  potestatam 
nostram,  sicut  aliquis  civium  nostrorum  Londoniarum ;  at  quod  idem 
Deutayutus  et  berades  sui  sint  in  gilda  marcatoria  aiusdam  civitatis,  at 
habeant  omnas  alias  libartates  et  libaras  consuatudines  tam  infra  dictam 
civitatem  quam  extra,  quas  iidam  cives  habent  vel  in  posterum  habituri 
sunt  val  adapturi.  Quare  volumus  et  firmitar  precipimus  pro  nobis  at 
haredibus  nostris  quod  pradictus  Deutayutus  at  heradas  sui  habeant 
omnas  libartates,  libaras  consuatudines  at  quiatancias  supradictas  imper- 
petuum, sicut  predictum  est.  Hiis  testibus,  Galfrido  de  Lezinan,  fratre 
nostro,  Petro  de  Sabaudia,  Johanna  da  Gray,  Johanna  da  Lassinton, 
Patro  Chaceporc,  archidiacono  Wellansi,  magistro  W.  da  Kylkanny, 
archidiacono  Covintrensi,  Artaldo  de  Sancto  Romano,  Roberto  da 
Muscagros,  Roberto  Wallarand,  Stephano  Bauzan,  Roberto  le  Norrays, 
Radulfo  da  Bakapuz,  Imberto  Pugays  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram 
apud  Windlesoram,  tercio  die  Novembris. 


»  The  Gild  Merchant,  i.  20  seci. 
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T/ie  Will  of  Adam  of  Usk. 

The  following  interesting  will  of  the  chronicler  Adam  of  Usk  is 
preserved  in  the  Probate  Eegistry,  Somerset  House  (13  Lufnan). 
It  was  evidently  not  known  to  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson 
when  he  prepared  his  edition  of  Adam's  chronicle  for  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Literature  (1876).  The  copy  of  the  Polychronicon 
which  the  testator  bequeathed  to  his  kinsman,  Edward  ap  Adam,  is 
no  doubt  that  which  immediately  precedes  Adam's  own  chronicle, 
now  part  of  the  British  Museum  Additional  MS.  10104.  The  will 
w'as  proved  on  26  March  1430.  Edward  Owen. 

In  Dei  Nomine  Amen.  Vicesimo  die  mcnsis  Januarii  anno  domini 
Millesimo  cccc"»<*  vicesimo  none  Ego  Adam  Usk  legum  doctor  compos  et 
sanus  memorie,  timens  mortis  periculum  Michi  evenire,  condo  testa- 
mentum  meum  in  hunc  modum  : 

In  primis  lego  animam  meam  Deo  et  beate  Marie  Virgini  ac  omnibus 
Sanctis  eius  corpusque  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  ecciesia  parochiali  de  Usk 
coram  ymagine  beate  Marie  virginis. 

Item,  lego  ecclesie  parochiali  unum  librum  appellatum  Racionale 
Divinorum. 

Item,  lego  domino  lohanni  vicario  de  Usk  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item,  lego  cuilibet  moniali  prioratus  de  Usk  xx  d. 

Item,  lego  fratribus  minoribus  de  Kerdeff  unum  Trentale,  et  tantum 
fratribus  predicatoribus  eiusdem  ville. 

Item,  lego  fratribus  Augustinentibus  de  Newport  unum  Trentale. 

Item,  lego  ecclesie  cathedrali  Landavensi  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item,  lego  Edwardo  ap  Adam  consanguineo  meo  unum  librum 
Tocatum  Policronica. 

Item,  lego  Philippo  Went  c  s. 

Item,  lego  fratri  meo  xl  s. 

Item,  lego  Griffino  et  ^  Guyllym  xl  s. 

Item,  lego  Meric  ap  Ieu[a]n  ap  M'  et  uxori  sue  iiij  li. 

Item,  lego  lohanne  sorori  mee  xl  s. 

Item,  lego  lohanni  vab  lor'  ^  xxs. 

Item,  lego  iiij  filiis  dicti  Griffini  cuilibet  illorum  unum  nobilem. 

Item,  lego  domino  Griffino  Vachan  capellano  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item,  lego  domino  lohanni  ap  Guyllym  xl  d. 

Item,  lego  Thome  Went  de  Castell  Come  ^  xx  s. 

Item,  lego  lohanni  ap  David  ap  Griff'  xx  s.,  quas  sibi  accommodavi. 

Item,  lego  Thome  ap  M'  v  nobiles. 

Item,  lego  Wenllyan  V3  *  David  ap  Gr'  v  nobiles. 

Item,  lego  Alic'  V3  David  ap  Gr'  v  nobiles. 

Item,  lego  lor'  ^  ap  Hopkyn  v  nobiles. 

Item,  lego  M'  ap  lor'  v  nobiles. 

Residuum  vero  omnium  bonorum  meorum  non  legatorum  lego  dicto 
Edwardo  et  sue  dispositioni,  quern  ordino  facio  et  constituo  ad  exequendum 
presens  testamentum  meum  executorem. 

'  Apparently  for  '  ap.'  ^  '  lorwerth  '  ? 

^  I.e.  '  Cwm.'  *  '  Verch,'  daughter. 
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In  cuius  rei  testimonium  huic  presenti  testamento  meo  sigillum 
meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus  dicto  lohanne  filio  Willelmi,  lohanne  Bays, 
et  Thoma  ap  lor',  ac  multis  aliis.  Dat'  apud  Usk  die  mense  anna 
supradicto. 


A  Letter  of  Sir  John  Norris,  158^, 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  autograph  original  is  now  in  tlie 
possession  of  George  Pritchard,  Esq.,  of  Poole,  Dorset,  was  written 
by  Sir  John  Norris  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  24  Aug.  1585.  His  expedition  was  prepared  for  the 
relief  of  Antwerp,  then  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  But 
tidings  of  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city  reached  England  on  14  Aug.,  before  Norris  sailed.^  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  burgomaster,  St.  Aldegonde,  had  hurried  on  the 
capitulation  because  of  his  dislike  of  English  help,^  and  the  refer- 
ence to  him  in  Norris's  letter  expresses  the  general  opinion  at  that 
moment  of  the  part  he  was  playing.  The  force  under  Norris 
numbered  about  4,000  horse  and  foot,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  said  to 
be  badly  provided.^  Ostend  and  Sluys  ^  are  specially  mentioned,, 
perhaps  because  it  was  suggested  that  these  towns  should  be 
placed  in  the  queen's  hands  as  guarantee  for  the  money  she  wa» 
about  to  spend  on  the  campaign.  The  words  italicised  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  originally  in  cipher,  have  been  kindly- 
written  out  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell ;  but  two  ciphers 
remain  unsolved.        ,  Eachael  Poole. 

Yt  may  please  yo'"  most  Excellent  Ma*^^ ; — 

I  haue  receaued  of  late  from  M'"  Secretary  Walsingham,  certaine 
instructions  signed  w"*  yo"^  Highenes  gracious  band,  for  my  better 
direction  &  procedinge  in  these  seruices  ;  the  w^^^  I  will  carefully  endeuor 
to  obserue,  &  see  put  in  execution  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  beste 
become  me  to  doe ;  desiring  noe  thinge  more  in  this  worlde,  then  soe  to 
cary  my  selfe  in  this  charge  committed  vnto  me,  as  may  be  to  yo'*  Ma^^^* 
good  liking  &  contentation. 

Since  my  arriuall  here,  the  Councell  estabHshed  in  this  towne  for  the 
generall  states,  dealt  w'^'^  me  very  earnestly,  to  place  certaine  of  yo""  Ma*^*^'* 
trouppes  w*^""  the  towne  of  Ostend,  being  aduertised,  that  the  Spaniard 
mynded  to  attempte  that  place  very  shortely  :  at  the  first,  not  knowing 
how  well  the  same  was  prouided,  to  w*'^  stande  the  spaniardes  attempt, 
and  fearing  yf  it  shold  be  loste,  it  might  be  said  they  had  by  violence, 
wrested  it  out  of  yo*"  Ma*^^^  handes,  I  refused  there  demaunde  :  but  after- 

•  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  1580-6,  p.  543 ;  Motley,  United  Netherlands^ 
i.  332. 

-  Ibid.  p.  264.  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1581-90,  p.  261. 

*  Motley,  United  Netlierlands,  i.  325.     The  betrayal  by  sale  of  the  town  of  Sluysr 
was  expected  on  21  Aug.  {Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  p.  261). 
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ward,  waying  w*^  them,  how  muche  the  keeping  thereof,  imported  the 
seruice  of  this  state,  &  how  easily  from  time  to  time,  it  was  to  be  vittailed 
by  sea,  I  chaunged  my  opinion,  &  haue  placed  sixe  hundred  of  yo^  Highenes 
souldiers  within  the  said  towne,  vnder  the  commaunding  of  Captaine 
Erington,  mynding  to  haue  soe  vigilant  an  eye  thetherward  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  truste  noe  inconuenience  shall  ensue  thereby.  Touching  the 
castle  of  Sluce,  because  I  knowe  not  parfectly  vppon  what  termes  that 
place  standeth,  touching  the  meanes  to  defend  it  self,  I  haue  deferred  to 
send  thether  any  of  yo""  Ma*^'^^  troupes  into  garnison,  myndinge  to  morrowe 
(god  willinge)  to  repaire  to  the  states  generall  in  Hollande,  to  receaue 
there  throughe  resolution,  for  the  imploying  of  yo^  Ma*^°^  forces,  in  the 
seruice  of  these  Countries  ;  whereof  I  will  not  faile  forthw^^  to  let  yo'^" 
Ma^i^  be  aduertised,  as  allsoe  what  likinge  they  haue  of  yo^"  Ma*^'^^  offers. 

Since  the  surrendring  of  Antwarpe,  the  prince  of  Parma  ceasethe  not  by 
all  practises,  to  winne  Holland  to  the  like  composition  wherein  Aldegonde 
employeth  all  the  meanes  he  may,  makinge  very  earnest  sute  to  be 
receaued  here ;  whereof  nether  the  young  Count  Maurice,  nor  the  Count 
HoUocke,^  seme  to  haue  any  greate  likinge.  Yet  I  vnderstande,  that  this 
matter  is  soe  earnestly  pursued,  as  euen  in  the  Count  Maurice  owne 
house,  diuerse  gentlemen  about  him,  ar  gaigned  by  the  Spanyard,  to  be 
greate  persw^aders  of  him ;  w*^  promise,  that  he  shall  hold  the  place  of 
Gouerner  of  Holland,  vnder  the  kinge  of  Spaine,  &  other  plausible 
reasons,  to  induce  him  to  harken  to  the  offer. 

Presently  vppon  the  losse  of  Antwarpe,  the  people  here  were  soe  greately 
dismayed,  as  they  were  redy  to  haue  runne  headlonge  into  any  treaty 
w^^  the  Spaniard;  &  althoughe  they  seeme  now  to  be  of  some  better 
courage,  vppon  the  good  hope  they  haue  conceaued  of  yo'"  Ma*^^^  gratious 
ayde  &  succor,  yet  if  they  shall  perceaue,  yo'"  Ma*^«  to  relent  any  whitt  in 
yo^  good  purpose,  it  is  to  be  feared,  least  by  the  cunnyng  practise  of  the 
Spaniard,  they  be  drawen  to  runne  the  course  w*^^  Antwarpe,  hoping 
thereby  to  prouide  for  them  selues.  And  yf  the  spanishe  practise  sholde 
preuaile  amongest  these  people  (w^^^  god  forbidde)  I  truste  yo^  Ma*^-  easily 
conceaueth,  what  is  then  most  like  to  ensue  :  The  Spaniard,  whoe  euer 
more  hathe  mainetained  his  greatenes  by  the  warres,  will  not  be  idell : 
W'^^  the  Turke  he  dare  not  encounter,  but  will  rather  paye  for  his  peace : 
In  Italye,  hee  is  the  Popes  darlinge  :  Germany  is  to  heauy  to  be  attempted, 
&  in  Fraunce,  he  hathe  alredy  a  partye,  to  kepe  them  there  still  in  broyles 
amongest  them  selues  ;  soe  as  in  all  reason,  yo'^  Ma^^''  can  expecte  noe 
good  from  him,  towardes  yo''  state  &  dignitie,  yf  once  he  growe  to  a 
peace  w^^'  thease  people.  But  I  truste  yo^"  Ma*'®  w*^  the  aduise  of  yo'* 
graue  &  wise  Councell,  will  throughely  consider  of  these  thinges ;  and  I 
for  my  parte  will  in  the  meane  season  dayly  praye  to  Almighty  god  to 
blesse  &  keepe  yo^  most  excellent  Ma*^*^,  to  defend  yo"  euermore  against 
all  the  practises  of  yo^  Ennemies,  &  to  confounde  all  thfere  deuises  ;  and 
soe  w*^'^  the  remembraunce  of  my  most  humble  &  obedient  duetie,  doe 
leaue  at  this  present,  to  trooble  yo'^'  Ma*^^  any  longer. 

From  Middelbourough  the  24  of  Auguste.  1585. 

....  may  it  please  your  Majesty  the  serjent  major  of  15  hath  made 
offer  that  yf  your  Maiesty  doth  take  the  deffens  of  the  cuntry,  yf  25  shal 

*  Hohenlohe. 
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make  any  difficulty  to  delyver  15  that  he  apon  good  termes  loyl  delyvsr 
yt  to  your  Majesty ;  but  because  I  doe  not  knowe  whether  the  motion 
were  made  to  sound  whether  your  Maiesty  dyd  enter  into  any  such 
practyse;  I  did  geue  no  other  Aunswer  but  that  your  Maiesty  would 
haue  great  care  to  content  the  men  of  warre  that  had  serued  the  cause 
and  the  Prince  of  longe  tyme ;  and  yet  I  wyll  intertayn  some  intellygens 
wyth  hym  by  a  thyrd  person  tyll  I  may  fynd  what  hys  meanynge  ys,  of 
thys  and  any  such  lyke  matters,  that  yt  may  be  your  Ma*^^»  pleasure  to 
dyrect  me  what  course  to  take 

Your  Majestyes  most 
DutyfuU  subiect 

J.  NORREYS: 

[Endorsed]  To  the  Queenes  moste  excellent  Maiestie. 

[In  a  later  hand]  24  Aug.  1585.    From  Mr.  John  Norreys  to  her  Ma*''. 


Sir  Williain  Davenant  and  the  Revival  of  the  Drama 
during  the  Protectorate. 

In  May  1656  Sir  William  Davenant  obtained  permission  to  produce 
a  species  of  dramatic  performance,  in  spite  of  the  law  against  the 
acting  of  plays.  The  document  which  follows  is  a  representation 
of  the  desirability  of  permitting  such  performances,  introduced  by 
some  general  remarks  on  the  economic  necessity  of  providing  some 
public  recreations  in  London.  It  was  apparently  addressed  to 
Secretary  Thurloe,  among  whose  papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library- 
it  now  is.^  The  original  is  undated,  and  it  is  bound  up  with 
papers  relating  to  January  1656-7,  but  the  probable  date  of  it  is 
the  early  part  of  1656,  for  it  obviously  preceded  the  opening  of 
Davenant's  entertainments.  The  paper  has  no  heading,  but  is 
endorsed  in  another  hand,  '  Some  Observations  concerning  the 
People  of  this  Nation.'  The  endorsement  does  not  mention  the 
author's  name,  and  the  document  is  unsigned.  However  the  hand- 
writing has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Davenant,  and  the 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  document  points  the  same  way. 
Davenant  produced  towards  the  close  of  1658  an  opera  on  *  The 
Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,'  as  the  author  of  this  paper 
proposed  to  do.  The  phrase  '  moral  representations,'  employed  by 
the  author  to  describe  his  intended  performances,  is  that  used  by 
Davenant  in  his  *  First  Day's  Entertainment  at  Eutland  House ' 
as  a  definition  of  his  work.  '  You  are  met,'  he  tells  the  audience, 
'■  to  hear  what  your  cynic  Diogenes  and  the  poet  Aristophanes  can 
say  against  and  for  public  entertainment  by  moral  representa- 
tions.' C.  H.  Firth. 

J  Eawlinson  MS.  A.  xlvi.  £.  293. 
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[Endorsed: — ]  Some  observations  concerning  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Corporations  growing  poore  become  dangerous  ;  and  are  formidable  in 
the  number  of  mechanicks  who  live  by  the  rent  which  retaylers  make. 
Mechanicks  and  retaylers  (consisting  in  this  nation  of  above  a  hundred 
thousand  families)  are  chiefly  maintain'd  by  the  superfluous  expence  of 
gentry  in  garments  and  ornaments. 

That  superfluous  expence,  States  (to  rule  quietly  over  Corporations) 
never  restraine,  but  when  costly  manufactures  are  wrought  by  forraine 
hands ;  or,  sometimes  when  guilding,  rich  lace,  and  embroderie  make  a 
consumption  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  treasure  of  th'ese  Dominions  is  chiefly  divided  betweene  the  well 
affected  and  the  adverse  party ;  it  should  at  home  be  continually 
spending  ;  for  parsimonie  may  advance  particular  families,  but  stops  the 
revenue  and  destroys  the  peace  of  a  State. 

The  former  party  hath  a  private  thrift,  not  affecting  profusenesse^ 
though  retaylers  and  mechanicks  are  supply'd  and  fed  by  it.  The  second,, 
an  open  expencivenesse ;  which  since  it  maintaines  the  People,  con- 
tributes much  to  tax  and  excise. 

That  party  (being  now  and  having  bin  formerly  confin'd  to  the 
countrey,  and  punisht  in  their  estates)  resolve  to  live  no  more  in  the  city 
but  in  termes,  and  then  not  with  their  families  but  as  lodgers ;  and 
will  likewise  further  repaire  their  estates  by  reducing  their  garments  and 
ornaments. 

Of  this  the  city  growes  very  sensible  ;  having  already  observ'd  that 
thirteene  houses  of  the  nobility  are  let  or  offer'd  to  hire.  If  the  resolution 
of  quitting  the  city  proceed,  the  expence  by  which  retaylers  and  mechanicks 
live  will  cease,  and  quickly  abate  excise  upon  native  comodity  and 
customes  upon  the  imported. 

The  countrey  doth  not  provoke  that  expence  which  flowes  from  the 
gentry  in  cities ;  because  those  who  are  expencive  in  habits  and  orna- 
ments, weare  them  to  be  scene  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  others  not  by 
a  thinne  society  of  themselves. 

But  that  concourse  consists  of  pleasant  assemblies,  which  are 
severall  wayes  occasion'd  in  all  great  cities,  not  only  in  times  of  peace, 
for  transmitting  the  wealth  of  the  gentry  to  retaylers  and  mechanicks, 
but  allsoe  in  seasons  of  hazard,  because  States  should  never  seeme 
dejected,  nor  the  People  be  permitted  to  be  sad. 

The  People  of  England  are  observ'd  by  writers  of  other  nations  and 
by  our  owne  to  require  continuall  divertisements,  being  otherwise  naturally 
inclin'd  to  that  melancholy  that  breeds  sedition ;  which  made  our 
Ancestors  entertaine  them  with  publique  Meetings  for  prizes  in  archery, 
horse-races,  matches  at  football,  wakes,  may-poles  and  sports  of  Christ- 
mas, theaters  and  other  publique  spectacles. 

Which  example  and  the  former  reasons  may  (especially  at  this  time) 
put  the  publique  authority  in  minde  that  the  city  hath  occasion  of 
divertisements ;  not  only  to  recreate  those  who  will  too  much  apprehend 
the  absence  of  the  adverse  party,  but  allsoe  to  entertain  a  new  genera- 
tion of  youth  uningag'd  in  the  late  differences  ;  of  which  there  is  a 
numerous  growth  since  the  beginning  of  the  warre,  who  should  be  with- 
drawne  from  licentiousnesse,  gaming,  and  discontent. 
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If  morall  representations  may  be  allow'd  (being  without  obscenenesse, 
Tprofanenesse,  and  scandall)  the  first  arguments  may  consist  of  the 
Spaniards'  barbarous  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  their  severall 
cruelties  there  exercis'd  upon  the  subjects  of  this  nation  :  of  which  some 
«se  may  be  made.  And  offers  of  this  kinde  may  evade  that  imputation 
of  levity,  since  the  People  were  this  way  guided  to  assist  their  owne 
interests  by  the  Athenians  and  Romans ;  the  one  laying  aside  a  third 
part  of  the  publique  revenue  for  representations  to  divert  them,  and  the 
other  a  treasure  not  to  be  computed. 


General  Petifs  Account  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 

This  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Morrison  collection,  London,  is 
now  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison.  It 
is  especially  important  as  containing  a  first-hand  account  by  a 
most  competent  witness  of  the  formation  of  Napoleon's  last  column 
of  attack  at  Waterloo,  an  account  demanding  consideration  in  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  different  versions  of  the  close  of  the  battle. 
M.  Henri  Houssaye,  of  the  French  Academy,  had!  access  to  the 
document,  and  has  largely  based  upon  it  his  narrative  of  the  battle,  as 
will  be  seen  from  his  notes  to  1815,  Waterloo.  He  has  not,  however, 
printed  it,  and  his  readers  are  often  in  uncertainty  how  much  of 
the  narrative  before  them  has  Petit's  authority  and  how  much  is 
inference  on  the  part  of  M.  Houssaye.  It  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
venient to  students  to  have  the  original  document  in  print. 

Jean-Martin  Petit  was  born  at  Paris  in  1772,  and  died  on  8  June 
185G.  On  28  June  1813  he  was  appointed  general  of  brigade  in 
the  imperial  guard,  and  created  a  baron,  and  on  26  Feb.  1814  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  he  who  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  first  abdication  received  his  farewell  kiss  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Petit  swore  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIII, 
but  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  rejoined  his  standard.  As  a 
lieutenant-general  he  commanded  at  Waterloo  the  1st  regiment  of 
grenadiers  a  pied  of  the  guard,  the  last  troops  which  stood  their 
ground  in  the  action.  His  rank  was  not  recognised  by  the  restored 
house  of  Bourbon,  but  was  confirmed  to  him  on  27  Feb.  1831 
by  Louis-Philippe,  who  nominated  him  a  peer  of  France  and 
commandant  of  the  Invalides  (7  Oct.  1840).  In  1848  Petit,  then  in 
the  reserve,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Society  of  the  10th  of 
December,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  He  was 
created  a  senator  on  27  March  1852,  and  retained  under  the 
orders  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the  Invalides,  where 
he  now  lies  buried. 

Petit's  manuscript  contains  marginal  additions  in  the  same  hand, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  when  the  MS.  was  read  over  by  the 
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writer.  I  have  generally  incorporated  these  in  the  text  where  they 
do  not  interrupt  the  narrative.  In  places  the  manuscript  is  diffi- 
cult to  read,  if  not  actually  illegible  ;  in  other  places  a  gap  is  left  for 
a  name.  The  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Guard,  which 
I  have  printed  first,  is  written  at  the  other  end  of  the  sheets  to  the 
rest,  and  the  date  to  which  it  refers  is  not  stated.  We  cannot  be 
sure,  therefore,  if  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  regiments  are  those  of 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  or  of  the  morning  of  Waterloo. 
The  document  appears  to  me  to  have  been  used  by  the  authors  of 
the  Victoires,  Conqnctes,  Desastres,  etc.,  cles  Frangais,  as  some  phrases 
in  the  latter  book  are  identical  with  Petit's.  (Some  of  these  are  re- 
produced from  the  Victoires,  &c.,  by  Siborne  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.)  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  document 
was  actually  written  for  the  use  of  the  compilers  of  the  Victoires, 
&c.  In  any  case  its  date  is  almost  certainly  not  later  than  1820, 
as  the  24th  volume  of  the  Victoires,  &c.,  dealing  with  Waterloo, 
appeared  in  1821.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 

L'infanterie  Vieille  Garde  etait  formee  pendant  la  campagne  de  1815 
en  deux  divisions,  de  3  regiments  chacune,  et  d'une  reserve  composee  des 
deux  premiers  regiments  de  Grenadiers  et  de  Chasseurs.  Chacun  de  ces 
deux  Regiments  formait  la  reserve  de  la  division  composee  des  corps  de 
son  arme :  les  Chasseurs  formaient  une  division,  les  Grenadiers  I'autre. 
Les  deux  divisions  etaient  commandees  par  les  gen^raux  Roguet  et 
Michel. 

M.  le  lieutenant-general  Comte  Friant  commandait  le  tout,  ainsi  que 
l'infanterie  Jeune  Garde,  et  il  avait  sous  ses  ordres  pour  la  Vieille  Garde 
M.  le  lieutenant-general  Comte  Morand. 

II  etait  d'usage  dans  la  Vieille  Garde  de  marcher  toujours  la  gauche 
en  tete  ;  ainsi  les  Chasseurs  marchaient  toujours  devant  les  Grenadiers, 
et  les  derniers  regiments  avaient  les  Grenadiers.  De  sorte  que  les  4 
regiments  de  Chasseurs  marchaient  le  4  [d'abord  ?],  ensuite  le  3,  puis  le 
2™®.  II  en  etait  le  meme  des  Grenadiers.  Souvent  il  arrivait  qu'on  en- 
tremelait  les  deux  amies,  mais  dans  ces  cas  le  1"^"  Regiment  de  Chasseurs 
et  ensuite  le  1^'  Regiment  de  Grenadiers  ne  devaient  jamais  donner  que  les 
derniers. 

La  force  des  corps  etait  savoir 

4  Regiments  de  Chasseurs  1000 

4 Grenadiers  800 

Les  3  et  2  des  deux  armes,  de  1200  ou  1300  chacun- ci. 

Le  l'^  de  Chasseurs  et  de  Grenadiers,  de  chacun  1400  a  1500 
hommes. 

II  fut  attache  a  l'infanterie  de  la  Vieille  Garde  deux  bateries,  de  chacune 
8  pieces  de  C.  a  .  .  .  de  12. 

La  Garde  partit  de  Paris  en  differentes  colonnes :  elle  fut  reunie  a, 
Beaumont  le  14  Juin  oii  elle  prit  position,  partie  dans  la  place,  partie  en 
avant  de  la  ville. 

Le  15  elle  semit  enmarchepour  se  porter  a  Charles  le  Roy  [Charleroi]. 
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Le  corps  du  general  Vandamme  aurait  du  la  preceder  sur  ce  point  mais 
les  ordres  qui  lui  avaient  ete  expedies  ayant  epprouve  [eprouve]  des  retards, 
ce  furent  les  sapeurs  et  les  marins  de  la  garde  qui  forc^rent  le  pont  et 
penetrerent  les  premiers  dans  la  ville :  ils  eprouverent  peu  de  perte. 

II  y  eut  vers  les  trois  lieures  de  I'apres-midi  un  engagement  d'une 
heure  a  une  lieue  environ  de  Charles  le  Roy  ou  les  escadrons  de  service 
donnerent/  mais  I'infanterie  de  la  garde  resta  en  position  sur  les  hauteurs 
en  avant  de  Gilly.  Le  1  regiment  de  Grenadiers  et  le  1  regiment  de 
Chasseurs  rentrerentle  soir  dans  la  ville  ou  etait  6tabli  le  quartier-general. 

Le  16,  toute  I'infanterie  de  la  Garde  se  reunit  vers  les  9  heures  du 
matin— se  mit  en  mouvement  et  arriva  dans  les  plaines  de  Florus  [Fleurus] 
vers  les  deux  heures  de  I'apres-midi :  elle  s'y  forma  en  colonne  sur 
bataillon  d^ploy^  et  ensuite  sur  regiment  deploy^.  Elle  rompit  sa  colonne 
pour  traverser  Florus,  puis  reprit  la  meme  ordre,  (c'est  a  dire,  en  colonne 
sur  regiment  deploye)  jusqu'aupres  du  moulin  de  .  .  .  ou  les  corps  des 
Grenadiers  appuierent  leur  gauche  et  les  Chasseurs  en  avant  le  moulin. 

Pendant  la  duree  de  la  bataille  plusieurs  corps  furent  successivement 
engages :  les  trois  derniers  regiments  de  Chasseurs  (4™-  8™^  2"*^)  mar- 
cherent  dans  la  direction  de  S*^  Amand  en  reserve  des  corps  de  la  ligne 
qui  s'y  trouvaient  engages  et  obliges  meme  a  un  mouvement  retrograde, 
lis  les  y  soutinrent  avec  avantage. 

Les  deux  derniers  regiments  de  grenadiers  (4"^^  et  8^^)  marcherent 
sur  Ligny.  Au  soir  tous  les  corps  de  Grenadiers  (1.  2.  3.  4)  avec  le 
1  regiment  de  Chasseurs  se  reunirent  sur  les  hauteurs  en  arri^re  de  ce 
village  qui  fut  bientot  force  et  pris  sur  I'ennemi,  qui  I'avait  d^fendu  avec 
vigueur  contre  differents  corps  de  la  ligne  depuis  le  commencement  de 
I'alfaire.  Les  4™^  et  3"^"  regiments  de  grenadiers  fesaient  tete  de 
colonne:  le  2'"«  marchait  en  suite.  Ce  furent  ces  trois  corps  qui,  apres 
avoir  chasse  I'infanterie  ennemie  de  sa  position  de  I'autre  cote  du  village, 
re9urent  une  assez  brillante  charge  de  cavalerie  qui  fut  repoussee  par  eux 
avec  grande  perte  d'hommes  et  de  chevaux. 

Les  escadrons  de  service  et  I'escadron  de  gendarmerie  d'elite^ 
debouch^rent  de  Ligny  presqu'en  meme  temps  que  les  4™°  3™^  et  2™= 
regiment  de  Grenadiers,  poursuivirent  la  cavalerie  ennemie  et  enfonc^rent 
un  carre  d'infanterie  qui  se  retirait  en  bon  ordre.  Pendant  ce  tems  la 
cavalerie  ennemie  se  rallia  et  chargea  a  leur  tour  les  escadrons  de  service, 
et,  lorsque  I'ennemi  fut  arrete  par  le  feu  des  trois  derniers  regiments  de 
Grenadiers  (qui  s'etaient  formes  en  carres  sur  bataillon),  ils  reprirent 
la  charge  avec  la  plus  grande  vigueur,  quoique  tout  inf^rieurs  en  nombre. 

Le  I''  regiment  de  Chasseurs  et  le  1"^  regiment  de  Grenadiers,  ayant 
egalement  debouche  de  Ligny,  se  formerent  sur  la  droite  de  ce  village, 
faisant  face  en  observant  les  corps  ennemis  qui  occupaieht  encore  les 
hauteurs  et  debouches  conduisant  sur  Wavre  jusqu'a  I'arrivee  du  corps 
d'armee  de  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Lobau  qui  eut  lieu  k  la  nuit  close.  Ce 
corps  d'armee  se  forme  en  avant  de  ces  deux  regiments. 

'  Ils  enfonc^rent  deux  carros  d'infanterie  places  sur  les  hauteurs  et  sur  la  lisi^re  du 
bois  qui  se  trouve  en  avant  et  a  droite  du  village  de  .  .  .  que  la  route  separa  Ces 
charges  n'eurent  pourresultat  que  [quelques]  centaines  de  prisonniers. 

-  C'est  a  dire  I'escadron  de  Louviers  et  de  Grenadiers  et  une  compagnie  de  la 
gendarmerie  d'elite. 
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Plusieurs  batteries  dela  Garde  ont  ete  employees  avantageusement  sur 
S^  Amand  et  sur  Ligny.  Une  batterie  des  Grenadiers  traversa  le  village 
avec  les  deux  derniers  regiments  (4™^  et  S"^'^)  et  fit  grand  mal  a  I'ennemi. 
Le  resultat  de  la  journee  sur  ce  point  a  ete  la  prise  de  7  pieces  de 
canon  de  13^^',  de  plusieurs  caissons,  on  fit  aussi  un  assez  bon  nombre  de 
prisonniers. 

Les  Grenadiers  coucherent  dans  leur  position  en  avant  de  Ligny  avec 
le  1^'  regiment  de  Chasseurs.  Les  trois  derniers  regiments  de  Chasseurs 
f urent  places  pres  de  (ou  dans)  Florus,  ou  fut  etabli  le  quartier-general. 
A  dix  heures  du  matin,  le  17,  la  Garde  fut  entierement  reunie  en  avant 
de  Ligny.  L'infanterie  se  mit  en  marche,  regagna  la  chaussee  de 
Bruxelles  aux  Quatre  Bras,  traversa  Genappe,  et  fut  couchee  a  .  .  .  ou 
la  tete  de  la  colonne  n'arriva  qu'a  11  heures  du  soir. 

On  avait  quitte  la  grande  route  pour  prendre  la  traverse  un  peu  avant 
la  fin  du  jour,  afin  d'eviter  I'encombrement  de  la  cavalerie  et  de  I'artillerie. 
On  fut  assailli  a  la  nuit  par  un  temps  affreux.  Les  chemins  etaient 
dans  un  tel  etat  de  degradation  qu'il  etait  impossible  de  conserver 
aucun  espece  d'ordre  dans  la  marche.  La  troupe,  en  cherchant  des 
sentiers  plus  faciles,  ou  en  marchant  a  travers  champs,  en  grande  partie 
s'egara.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'au  jour  le  18  qu'elle  put  rejoindre  ses  drapeaux. 
Le  temps  alors  s'etant  un  peu  calme,  on  employa  la  matinee  a  nettoyer 
les  armes  qui  etaient  en  bien  mauvais  etat. 

A  dix  heures  du  matin  on  se  remit  en  mouvement  en  suivant  toujours 
la  chaussee.  Les  huit  regiments  de  Vieille  Garde  (4,  3,  2  regiments  de 
Chasseurs,  4,  3,  2,  regiments  de  Grenadiers,  1  regiment  de  Chasseurs,  1 
regiment  de  Grenadiers)  prirent  position  derriere  le  centre  de  I'armee,  en 
.avant  de  la  ferme  de  Caillou.  L'affaire  etait  deja  fortement  engagee. 
Le  general  Friant  fit  former  en  colonne  par  regiment  deploye,  d'abord  a 
la  gauche  de  la  route,  puis  ensuite  a  la  droite  ;  ayant  devant  eux  un 
j-ideau  qui  les  masquait  a  I'ennemi.  lis  resterent  ainsi  jusqu'a  4  heures 
du  soir  environ. 

L'ennemi  cependant  avait  fait  des  progres  sur  notre  droite  qui  etait 
eingulierement  debordee.  La  Jeune  Garde,  qui  y  avait  ete  envoyee  sur 
les  2  heures,  ayant  ete  forcee  a  un  mouvement  retrograde  du  village  de 
Planchenoit,  le  2™^  regiment  de  Chasseurs  et  le  2""^  regiment  de 
Grenadiers  detacherent  chacun  un  batailion  sur  ce  village.  L'ennemi  en 
fut  de  suite  chasse  avec  grande  perte.  On  le  poursuivit  a  la  Bayonette 
jusque  sur  le  plateau.  Les  Chasseurs  et  Grenadiers  marcherent  droit 
j  usque  sur  les  batteries  Prussiennes  qui  f urent  un  moment  abandonnees. 
Le  mouvement  s'opera  vers  les  6  heures  du  soir. 

Pendant  ce  mouvement  le  I'*  regiment  de  Grenadiers  se  forma  en 
deux  Carres,  un  sur  batailion.  Un  fut  place  a  la  droite  de  la  chaussee 
(face  a  l'ennemi)  sur  le  somet  de  la  position  dominant  le  petit  chemin  qui 
debouche  de  Planchenoit  et  qui  vient  regagner  la  grande  route.  II  jetta 
des  tirailleurs  a  I'extreme  droite  de  ce  village  pour  y  observer  l'ennemi, 
qui  s'y  trouvait  en  force.  Plusieurs  furent  pris  avec  un  adjutant  major 
qui  s'etait  trop  engage. 

L 'autre  carre  se  plaQa  a  la  gauche  de  la  route  sur  le  mamelon  ou 
s'etait  d'abord  tenu  I'empereur.  II  y  fut  joint  par  une  batterie  de  0 
pieces  de  8  et  par  les  cotnpagnies  de  sapeurs  et  de  marins  de  la  garde. 
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II  etait  7  heures  du  soir  environ,  les  corps  de  la  garde  avaient  horrible- 
ment  souffert,  lorsqu'on  fit  marcher  les  4'""  et  3'««  regiments  de  Chasseurs 
et  les  4  et  3  regiments  de  Grenadiers.  lis  passerent  sur  la  gauche  de  la 
route  oil  ils  furent  formes  en  carres  sur  bataillon  a  I'exception  des  deux 
4  regiments  qui,  vu  leur  faiblesse,  ne  firent  que  chacun  un  carre.  lis  se 
formerent  et  se  plac6rent  ainsi:  le  l""  bataillon  du  3™«  regiment,  sa 
droite  appuiee  a  la  grande  route.  Le  2"^"^  bataillon  fut  aussitot  detache  a 
plus  qu'une  grande  portee  de  canon  a  gauche  pour  observer  et  maintenir 
un  mouvement  que  I'ennemi  prononQait  sur  ce  point.  L'empereur  s'y 
porta  et  ce  bataillon  y  formait  sa  garde. 

Un  peu  en  arriere  en  echelon  et  a  la  gauche  du  1  bataillon  du  3"»« 
regiment,  se  formerent  successivement  les  deux  4  regiments  de  Grenadiers 
et  de  Chasseurs  et  le  3'"^  regiment  de  Chasseurs:  ils  etaient,  comme  il 
a  ete  dit,  en  carre,  mais  tout  rapproches  les  uns  des  autres.  C'est  dans  cat 
ordre  que  le  tout  se  porta  en  avant,  le  premier  bataillon  du  3™«  regi- 
ment de  Grenadiers  ainsi,  comme  on  a  dit,  sa  droite  proche  le  chemin, 
marchant  parallelement  a  la  route,  les  autres  corps  suivant  le  mouvement 
en  bon  ordre,  conservant  leur  distance.  Ces  troupes  allerent  ainsi  au 
pas  de  charge  jusqu'au  dela  de  la  Haie  Sainte  qu'elles  depasserent, 
poussant  vigoreusement  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  d'ennemi  devant  eux,  malgre 
le  plus  grand  feu  d'artillerie  et  de  mousqueterie. 

Dans  ce  moment  le  general  Friant  commandant  en  chef  le  mouve- 
ment, est  grievement  bless6,  le  general  Michel,  commandant  les 
Chasseurs,  est  tue.  La  mort  de  ce  dernier  occasionna  un  mouvement 
d'excitation  parmi  ses  troupes.  Elles  cess^rent  de  marcher.  Mais 
bientot  a  la  voix  du  general  Porret,  commandant  le  3™^  regiment  de 
Grenadiers,  le  1^  bataillon  de  ce  regiment  reprit  vigueur,  puis  se  porta 
de  nouveau  en  avant,  marchant  au  pas  de  charge  en  poussant  de  grands 
cris.  Le  Marechal  Ney,  demonte,  etait  ti  pied  en  tete  de  ce  bataillon, 
r^pee  a  la  main.  Les  autres  bataillons  de  Grenadiers,  les  bataillons  de 
Chasseurs,  reprirent  egalement  leur  essort.  Chacun  suivait,  tout  etait  au 
mieux :  I'ennemi  fuiait  epouvante :  la  premiere  batterie  ennemie  et 
formidable  fut  enlevee  et  un  moment  en  notre  pouvoir. 

Denouvelles  colonnes  ennemies,  infanterie  et  cavalerie,  se  montrerent. 
Des  rangs  entiers  des  notres  etaient  enleves  par  le  feu  le  plus  terrible 
d'artillerie  (de  la  seconde  ligne)  et  de  mousqueterie  qui  ecrasait  nos 
carres :  il  y  eut  du  desordre,  on  retrograda. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites  les  deux  deuxi^me  bataillons  de  Grenadiers  et  de 
Chasseurs  des  2™^  regiments  avaient  ete  mis  au  pas  de  charge,  com- 
mandes  par  les  generaux  Christiani  et  Pelet.  On  voulut  se  reformer  et 
reprendre  I'offensive,  mais  I'ennemi  continua  ses  progres :  il  y  eut  du 
desordre  :  il  fallut  se  retirer. 

Pendant  tous  ces  malheurs  le  2™°  bataillon  du  3"^^  regiment  de 
Grenadiers,  on  se  trouvait  l'empereur,  s'etait  maintenu.  Le  general 
Cambronne  arriva  a  la  meme  position  avec  le  2"^«  bataillon  du  l"" 
regiment  de  Chasseurs  :  ^  il  y  prit  position.  Le  general  Roguet,  colonel 
en  second  des  Grenadiers,  s'y  trouvait.  Les  efforts  de  I'ennemi  sur  ce 
point  ne  le  cederent  en  rien  a  leur  mouvement  de  gauche.     Le  general 

^  Le  l"-  bataillon  de  ce  regiment  etait  de  service  et  place  en  arriere  de  la  ferme  du 
vieux  manoir  [?]  ou  il  eut  a  soutenir  les  efforts  que  I'ennemi  fesait  pour  nous  couper 
la  route. 
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Cambronne  est  blesse.  Eenverse  de  son  cheval,  on  le  croit  morfc.  Un 
grand  nombre  d'officiers  et  soldats  tombe  sur  champ  de  bataille.  On  en 
retire,  ne  pouvant  resister  au  trop  grand  nombre. 

L'empereur  se  retire  au  galop  et  \ient  se  placer  dans  le  carre  du  I'" 
bataillon  du  1  regiment  de  Grenadiers.  L'armee  entiere  etait  dans  le 
plus  affreux  desordre,  infanterie,  cavalerie,  artillerie,  tout  fuiait  en  hate 
dans  toutes  les  directions.  Bientot  il  n'y  eut  plus  en  ordre  que  les  deux 
Carres  formes  par  les  deux  bataillons  de  ce  regiment  places  sur  les  deux 
positions  a  droite  et  a  gauche  de  la  grande  route.  Par  ordre  de  l'empe- 
reur le  general  Petit  qui  les  commandait  fit  battre  la  grenadiere  pour 
rappeler  tous  les  hommes  de  la  garde  qui  etaient  entraines  dans  le  torrent 
des  fuyards.  L'ennemi  suivait  de  pres.  Dans  la  crainte  qu'il  ne  penetrat 
dans  I'interieur  des  carres,  on  fut  oblige  de  faire  feu  jusque  sur  les  homes 
poursuivis  qui  venaient  s'yjetteren  desordre.  C 'etait  un  mal  pour  en 
eviter  un  plus  grand. 

La  nuit  etait  presque  close.  L'empereur  donna  lui-meme  I'ordre  de 
quiter  les  positions,  qui  n'etaient  plus  tenables  en  ce  qu'elles  etaient  tout 
a  fait  debordees  par  la  droite  et  par  la  gauche.  Les  deux  carres  se 
retirerent  en  ordre,  le  1^  bataillon  a  travers  champs,  le  2™^  par  la 
grande  route.  On  fesait  des  haltes  a  chaque  instant  pour  maintenir  les 
faces  des  carres  et  pour  donner  temps  aux  tirailleurs  et  aux  fuyards  de 
rejoindre. 

A  une  demi-lieue  de  Genappe  les  deux  carres  se  trouverent  reunis  sur 
la  grande  route  ou  ils  marcherent  en  colonne  par  sections.  De  cette 
maniere  et  en  marchant;  on  reunit  tout  ce  qui  se  trouva  des  autres  regi- 
ments de  la  Garde.  L'ennemi  suivait  bien  ce  mouvement,  mais  sans 
beaucoup  I'inquieter.  Ce  ne  fut  que  lorsqu'une  terreur  panique  s'etait 
emparee  des  soldats  du  train  d'artillerie,  qui  couperent  les  traits  de  leurs 
•chevaux  et  renverserent  les  pieces  et  caissons,  dont  ilsbarrerent  etencom- 
brerent  la  route,  qu'il  attaqua  la  gauche  de  la  colonne  par  une  fusillade 
ires  vive.  Elle  fit  peu  de  mal  sous  le  rapport  du  feu,  mais  elle 
augmenta  de  beaucoup  le  desordre  qui  etait  deja.  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  son 
comble. 

Dans  cet  etat  de  choses  il  ne  fut  plus  possible  de  passer  par  la  ville 
tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  la  garde  :  on  reussit  a  passer  a  gauche  du  chemin 
>et  de  la  place.  II  n'y  eut  plus  moyen  d'y  conserver  de  I'ordre  et  de 
se  former. 

Les  troupes  marchaient  debandees  sur  les  dififerents  chemins  qu'on 
supposait  aller  parallelement  a  la  route.  Une  tres  grande  partie  se  retira 
par  Florus  et  revint  ensuite  sur  Charles  le  Pioy.  On  trouvait  tout  en 
confusion.  Elles  se  repandirent  par  la  "ville  sans  qu'il  fut  possible  de 
les  reunir.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'a  Beaumont  et  a  Philippeville  qu'on  commenga 
a  reformer  les  corps.  Le  general  Roguet,  le  general  Morand,  et  les 
differents  generaux  de  la  garde  y  donnaient  tous  leurs  soins.  A  partir 
de  Beaumont,  le  19  au  soir,  on  retablit  un  peu  d'ordre,  on  fit  des  petites 
journees  de  marche  jusqu'a  Laon,  on  la  plus  grande  partie.de  ce  qui  avait 
echappe  de  la  garde  a  la  malheureuse  journee  et  a  la  nuit  du  18  se  trouva 
r^uni. 

Le  21,  on  y  sejourna  :  le  lendemain  la  morale  etait  tout  a  fait 
remontee,  la  troupe  reprenait  courage,  lorsque  la  nouvelle  de  I'abdication 
de  l'empereur  vient  de  nouveau  decourager  les  troupes. 
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The  House  of  Seleuciis.    By  Edwyn  Robert  Bevan,  M.A.    2  vols. 
(London  :  Edward  Arnold.     1902.) 

At  last  we  have  a  complete  history  of  the  Seleucid  empire.  Mr.  Bevan  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  courage  in  undertaking  and  his  success  in 
carrying  out  the  difficult  task  ;  the  result  is  the  most  important  contri- 
bution yet  made  in  this  country  to  the  study  of  Greek  influence  on  Asia, 
a  book  full  of  learning  and  scholarship,  and  one  which  for  English 
readers  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  superseded.  The  author  has  an  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  his  subject,  so  far  as  our  present  means  of  know- 
ledge go  ;  but  though  the  treatment  of  the  book  is  full,  it  is  distinguished 
by  great  sobriety  of  statement ;  the  author  denies  himself  many  tempting 
■digressions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts 
a,nd  theories,  but  a  history,  to  be  read  with  real  pleasure,  and  vividly 
a,nd  picturesquely  written ;  and  this  seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  having 
regard  to  the  sorry  material  at  the  historian's  disposal.  For  if  ancient 
history  consists  of  planks  drifted  ashore  from  a  wreck,  in  this  case  the 
planks  have  been  smashed  into  matchwood ;  and  the  historian  must 
write  about,  not  what  he  wishes,  but  what  he  can,  and  suggest  the  larger 
issues  in  the  background  as  best  he  can.  Mr.  Bevan  has  been  most 
successful  in  keeping  on  a  high  plane,  seeing  that  half  the  information 
available  consists  of  fighting  and  court  gossip.  And  there  seems  no 
prospect  at  present  of  any  really  substantial  increase  in  our  knowledge  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  papyri  from  which  the  history  of 
Ptolemaic  Egypt  is  being  rewritten  ;  the  most  we  can  hope  for  appears 
to  be  more  inscriptions,  gathered  over  a  larger  area. 

Mr.  Bevan  distinguishes  two  periods  in  the  rule  of  the  Seleucids— the 
first,  the  empire  of  western  Asia  (with  limitations)  ;  the  second,  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  which  practically  ends  with  the  death  of  Sidetes. 
What  follows  is  anarchy.  For  the  second,  a  connected  narrative  can 
often  be  framed  ;  but  in  the  first,  after  Diodorus  fails,  this  is  frankly 
impossible :  and  the  author  to  some  extent  abandons  chronological 
xirrangement  for  geographical,  treating  the  separate  reigns  only  in 
relation  to  Asia  Minor,  and  then  adding  chapters  on  Syria,  Babylonia, 
Iran,  and  India.  This  is  a  great  gain,  both  in  compactness  and  lucidity  ; 
the  treatment  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  full  use  made  of  inscriptions  and 
recent  topographical  research,  is  the  most  noteworthy  part  of  the  book ; 
the  chapter  on  the  problems  of  Asia  Minor  is  fascinating. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Seleucid  empire  is  that  it  hardly  ever  existed  in 
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its  entirety.  Like  tlie  world  of  Heraclitus,  it  was  perpetually  passing  away. 
That  the  process  took  as  long  as  it  did  is  a  tribute  to  the  strenuousnes^ 
of  its  rulers,  if  to  nothing  else.  But,  amazing  as  is  the  picture  of  their 
material  energy,  they  appear  to  have  done  little  if  anything  to  enrich  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  world.  There  are  several  points  in  this- 
connexion  on  which  one  would  have  liked  Mr.  Bevan's  views.  Does  he- 
agree  with  Holm's  brilliant  defence  of  the  Greeks  of  the  motherland,  a& 
against  the  new  kingdoms  ?  I  rather  gather  not ;  but  if  not,  Holm 
requires  meeting.  And  how  far  justifiable  does  he  consider  the  common 
reproach  against  the  Seleucids,  that  they,  alone  among  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  Hellenistic  world,  did  nothing  for  literature  and  science  ?  They 
can  have  had  little  time  to  consider  anything  but  administration.  And 
two  things,  with  whatever  failures,  they  did  achieve :  they  covered 
western  Asia  with  cities,  of  which  the  form,  anyhow  as  far  east  as 
Persia  proper,  seems  to  have  been  Hellenic  ;  and  they  shielded  the 
Greek  cities  till  the  coming  of  Rome.  But  their  history  is  a  history 
without  a  hero.  In  this  respect  one  is  glad  to  see  that  the  view  finally 
taken  of  Antiochus  HI  is  not  a  high  one.  Even  in  his  early  period  he 
shows  plenty  of  evidence  of  incompetence  ;  one  is  glad  to  believe,  as  Mr, 
Bevan  has  argued  elsew^here,  that  his  title  of  *  the  great  king  '  has; 
nothing  to  do  with  personal  achievements. 

But  it  is  circumstances,  not  men,  says  the  author,  that  give  to  this 
period  its  importance.  And  what  we  really  look  for  is  to  see  w^hat  was 
the  effect  of  Europe  on  Asia,  of  Asia  on  Europe  ;  for  this  is  the  first 
attempt  of  European  men  to  rule  the  east.  To  some  extent  Mr.  Bevan 
is  a  partisan  of  Europe.  He  takes  up  the  position  that,  while  some 
barbarians  were  free  and  some  were  civilised,  the  Greek  alone  was  botb^ 
Is  this  more  than  a  half-truth  ?  In  our  sense,  a  Greek  city-state  was 
not  free  ;  it  was  based  on  and  rendered  possible  by  slave  labour,  without 
which  (if  I  may  adapt  a  quotation)  '  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  would 
not  have  worked  for  a  month.'  Then  take  India,  politically  inferior^ 
ruled  by  a  despot,  but  with  a  creed  whose  strength  was  just  this,  that  it 
did  attempt  something  for  the  meanest.  Nothing  in  Greece  corresponded 
here  to  Buddhism.  Later  indeed  Stoics  were  found  who  actually  to 
some  extent  condemned  slavery ;  but  to  do  this  they  first  threw  over 
the  city  state  for  cosmopolitanism ;  and  Stoicism  contained  much 
that  was  not  Greek.  Of  more  interest  is  the  relation  of  Hellenism 
to  Judaism,  in  its  bearing  on  Christianity.  In  the  conflict  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  with  the  Maccabees  Mr.  Bevan  is  at  his  best.  He 
can  see  the  good  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  he  leans  to  the  Greek ; 
but  it  is  a  fine  passage  in  which  he  does  justice  to  the  national 
party  in  Judaea — '  uncompromising  fidelity  to  an  ideal,  endurance 
raised  to  the  pitch  of  utter  self-devotion,  a  passionate  clinging  toi 
purity.'  This  was  beyond  the  scope  of  Hellenism.  Interesting  too 
is  the  justice  which  is  rendered  to  Zoroastrianism,  and  the  admission 
that  there  may  be  a  larger  Iranian  element  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom 
than  we  can  trace  with  our  imperfect  sources.  I  fancy  it  will  become 
increasingly  clear  that  it  was  not  mere  chance  which  decreed  that  the 
successors  of  Alexander  (omitting  the  Bactrians)  should  never  hold  an 
inch  of  land  in  Asia  which  the  Achaemenids  had  not  held  before  them. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one,  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  not  to 
notice  details  tliat  he  disagrees  with.  For  instance,  in  his  desire  to  make 
something  of  Seleucus  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bevan  has  occasionally  mad© 
too  much  ;  the  '  great  political  measure  '  of  sending  his  son  to  the  east 
may  merely  have  been  copied  from  the  Achaemenid  practice ;  and  the 
Indian  expedition  was  no  doubt  a  complete  failure,  glossed  over  by  the 
500  elephants.  To  speak  of  a  Macedonian  army  victoriously  entering 
the  Punjab,  or  to  suggest  that  Chandragupta  promised  *  alliance,  if  not 
allegiance^'  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond  all  the  evidence.  At  the  same  time 
I  believe  there  can  be  found  traces  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  I  '  east  of 
Merv  and  Herat ; '  for  the  Hellenes  in  Bactria  must  have  been  settled  by 
them,  Alexander's  settlers  having  been  massacred.  How  far  and  late  the 
Seleucid  influence  carried  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
anchor  and  the  name  Antiochus  on  late  Indo-Greek  coins.  Mr.  Bevan 
abandons  too  the  subdivision  of  the  satrapies  into  smaller  satrapies,  taking 
Kohler's  view  that  Appian  means  hyparchies.  I  suppose  he  is  right  to 
do  so,  at  present ;  but  this  theory,  no  less  than  others,  bristles  with 
diflSculties.  And  if  so,  I  wonder  that  he  does  not  explain  the  puzzling 
passage  in  Polyb.  5,  43,  6 — the  neighbouring  satraps  bribed  by  Molon — 
as  meaning  hyparchs.  But  if  on  this  matter  of  technical  terms  the 
literary  authorities  are  to  be  jettisoned  (vol.  ii.  app.  F),  including  Strabo 
and  Poseidonius,  is  it  then  fair  to  use  Diodorus,  of  all  people,  to  prove 
one's  point  (vol.  i.  app.  H)  ?  Similarly  I  think  too  much  is  made  of  the 
eastern  expedition  of  Antiochus  III,  which  led  to  no  results.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  either  took  Bactra  or  imposed  any  suzerainty,-  as 
suggested.  And  surely  he  cannot  possibly  be  the  Antiochus  Nikator 
of  Agathocles's  medal ;  for  (apart  from  the  arguments  for  Antiochus  I), 
as  Agathocles  names  both  Diodotus  and  Euthydemus  in  his  line  of 
(political)  Alexander  descent,  there  is  no  room  for  any  Antiochus  except 
before  Diodotus. 

The  great  Macedonian  war  ships  are  still  referred  to  as  of  so  many 
banks  of  oars,  a  theory  always  impossible  and  now,  I  believe,  super- 
seded. In  the  description  of  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris,  the  Syrian 
burghers  mentioned  by  Josephus  might  well  be  referred  to.  Was  not  the 
earthquake  of  Rhodes  worth  mentioning,  on  economic  grounds  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  few  good  bits  of  evidence  of  a  solidarity  of  feeling  in  the 
Hellenistic  world.  Delbriick's  suggestion  as  to  the  training  of  the  African 
elephants  (vol.  ii.  p.  289)  must  surely  be  wrong.  The  Carthaginian 
elephants  in  the  first  two  Punic  wars  were  presumably  Indian-tramed, 
as  they  had  Indian  drivers  (Polyb.  1,  40,  15  ;  3,  46,  7  and  11  ;  11,  1,  12) ; 
and  what  Carthage  had  the  Ptolemies  would  have. 

l^he  book  is  excellently  illustrated  from  coins,  and  the  elephant  on 
the  cover  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  what  the  Seleucids  owed  to  this 
animal.  A  pedigree  of  the  kings  would  be  a  help  in  the  later  period. 
Perhaps  cross  references  load  up  a  book,  but  more  of  them  would 
certainly  assist  the  reader,  who  must  necessarily  search  in  several  places 
if  he  wishes  to  discover  (say)  what  the  kingdom  did  for  Hterature,  or  how 
its  cities  were  constituted.  There  is  one  noticeable  misprint  in  the  text, 
in  the  last  line  of  p.  184  (vol.  i.) ;  '  Seleucid '  should  be  '  Ptolemaic' 

W.  W.  Tarn. 
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Annihal  dans  Us  Allies.    Par  Paul  Azan.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1902.) 

M.  Azan  has  written  an  admirably  lucid  and  methodical  treatise  on 
Hannibal's  march  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  students  of  this  much-vexed  question  by  his  clear  statement  of 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  ancient  authorities  and  his  fair  and  concise 
summaries  of  the  many  theories  put  forward  by  modern  writers.  M. 
Azan  is  at  his  best  in  his  criticism  of  the  baseless  assumptions  and  the 
arbitrary  handling  of  evidence  which  disfigure  Colonel  Hennebert's 
monumental  work  (p.  72  f.)  But  the  positive  result  of  M.  Azan's  careful 
investigation  is  somewhat  disappointing.  We  cannot  attach  much  value 
to  the  identification  of  the  Druentia  with  the  Drac  (pp.  113, 114),  or  to 
the  geological  conjecture  (pt.  ii.)  by  which  the  Isere  is  to  be  transformed 
into  the  Rhone  of  Caesar  and  Polybius,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Greek 
historian  freed  from  a  most  serious  difficulty.  Nor  can  we  follow  M. 
Azan  in  his  acceptance  of  Colonel  Perrin's  theory  that  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps  by  the  Col  de  Clapier.  The  principal  argument  advanced  both 
by  Colonel  Perrin  and  by  M.  Azan,  that  it  commands  an  exceptionally 
good  view  of  Italy,  is  but  weak.  Any  pass  from  which  the  Carthaginian 
soldiery  could  look  down  on  a  sunnier  region  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  and  there  are  grave  objections  to  a  pass  so  much 
higher  and  more  difficult  than  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  Mont  Genevre, 
or  the  Col  d'Argeniiere.  In  the  route  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps  M.  Azan  has  made  several  improvements  on  Colonel  Perrin's 
work,  but  for  the  pass  itself  he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  arguments  of 
his  predecessor.  Nor  do  we  think  his  rather  summary  rejection  of  the 
Col  d'Argentiere  justified.  It  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
two  most  experienced  Alpinists,  M.  Chappuis  in  France  and  Mr.  Freshfield 
in  England,  have  pronounced  strongly  in  favour  of  this  pass.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  their  interpretation  of  the  fragment  of  Varro  (quoted  p.  85) 
is  correct  and  the  argument  drawn  from  it  convincing.  Varro  clearly 
tells  us  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Col  d'Argentiere,  and 
Livy  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  If  we  could  believe 
with  M.  Azan  that  it  is  possible  still  to  trace  the  route  indicated  by 
Polybius,  we  should  be  content  to  accept  the  judgment  of  our  earliest  and 
best  authority ;  but  unfortunately  Polybius,  by  the  vagueness  of  his 
topographical  descriptions  and  the  complete  suppression  of  all  geographical 
names,  has  left  us  in  the  dark.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  rash  to 
reject  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Varro  and  Livy. 

M.  Azan  appends  a  handy  bibliography  of  the  subject,  which  seems 
reasonably  complete.  The  only  omissions  we  have  noted  in  his  list  are 
the  valuable  article  by  Mr.  D.  Freshfield  ('  Alpine  Journal,'  1883),  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  and  the  ingenious  work  of  Signor 
T.  Montanari  (*  Annibale,'  Rovigo,  1901).  M.  Azan  has  also  added  greatly 
to  the  value  of  his  work  by  inserting  clear  and  useful  sketch  maps. 

W.  W.  How. 

The  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero's  Time.     By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  M.A. 

(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1901.) 
The  leading  design  of  Mr.  Greenidge's  book  is  *  to  furnish  students  of 
Cicero's  writings  with  a  clue  to  the  chief  legal  difficulties  Avhich  they  will 
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meet  with  in  their  reading,'  and  this  design  has  been  on  the  whole  carried 
out  with  success.  It  is  rather  a  large  book,  but  perhaps  not  too  large  for 
a  work  of  reference,  when  it  is  remembered  that  two  distinct  kinds  of 
procedure — the  civil  and  the  criminal— have  to  be  described.  There  is 
little  need,  and  indeed  little  room,  for  originality  in  a  region  whose  ex- 
plorers have  been  so  numerous,  for  so  much  has  been  written  in  other 
countries  on  the  subject  of  Roman  legal  procedure  that  the  task  of  a 
writer  for  English  students  is  in  the  main  one  of  selection.  To  this  task 
Mr.  Greenidge  has  shown  himself  to  be  equal.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  clear,  and  on  doubtful  points  free  from  dogmatism,  and  for  a 
book  of  reference  on  a  technical  and  somewhat  dry  subject  it  is  also  com- 
mendably  free  from  dulness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  one  ought  to 
acknowledge  one's  debt  to  authorities  whose  writings  are  in  a  sense 
common  property,  but  surely  there  should  have  been  some  general 
indication  in  the  preface  of  the  indebtedness  of  a  large  part  of  Mr. 
Greenidge's  book  to  German  work.  To  take  only  one  illustration — the 
account  of  the  Itis  Honorarium  is  little  else  than  a  transcript  from 
Wlassak's  Edict  und  Klageform.  Two  footnotes  referring  to  small 
points  of  detail  seem  an  inadequate  recognition  of  an  almost  literal 
obligation. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  his  work  the  first,  which  deals  with  civil  procedure, 
stands  in  a  far  less  close  relation  to  the  title — The  Legal  Procedure  of 
Cicero's  T/twc— than  the  second  part,  which  is  concerned  with  criminal 
procedure,  for  here  the  material  from  Cicero's  speeches  and  other  writings 
is  abundant.  The  first  part,  indeed,  might  be  not  unfairly  described  as  a 
careful  and  on  the  whole  judicious  account  of  the  results  of  German  labour 
upon  the  procedure  of  the  Antonine  period.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  from  the  Ciceronian  age  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  better  to  be 
done  than  to  describe  the  procedure  which  we  know  to  have  obtained 
two  centuries  later,  and,  with  Mr.  Greenidge  in  his  preface,  to  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  en  those  '  who  would  deny  the  prevalence  in  the  Ciceronian 
period  of  a  legal  rule  enunciated  by  Gains.'  It  is  perhaps  useless  to 
quarrel  with  the  shifts  to  which  poverty  drives  us  to  take  refuge,  and  Mr. 
Greenidge  may  be  justified  in  his  cheerful  conviction  that  the  danger  of 
this  method  is  smaller  than  it  at  first  appears.  One  cannot,  however, 
avoid  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  discovery  of  a  work  on  procedure  by 
Aquilius,  for  instance,  might  provide  us  with  some  curious  surprises. 

The  account  of  criminal  procedure  is  lucid  and  interesting,  and  the 
whole  book  should  be  very  useful  to  students  of  Cicero.  It  is,  however, 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  if  regarded  as  a  work  of  reference  for  students  of 
Eoman  law,  for  Mr.  Greenidge  is  very  apt  to  go  astray  in  his  use  of 
technical  terms.  In  a  number  of  passages  the  praetorian  missio  in 
2)ossessionem  is  spoken  of  as  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  technical 
term  for  a  very  different  grant.  On  p.  75  we  read  of  the  actio  iniuriarum 
springing  from  the  lex  Aquilia.  The  word  lyraeiudicium,  which  means 
technically  a  formula  without  condcmnaiio,  is  repeatedly  used  by  him  for 
procedure  by  sponsio  in  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  Quinctius. 
Had  the  praeiudiciim,  given  by  a  rescript  of  M.  AureUus  for  this  very 
case,  existed  in  Cicero's  time,  Quinctius's  sponsio  would  have  been 
unnecessary.     The   expression   'judge  made  law'   for    the   edict   seems 
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inconvenient,  for  we  are  accustomed  to  its  use  in  quite  another  sense, 
Appius  Claudius  (p.  27)  is  said,  'doubtless  in  his  capacity  as  pontiff,* 
to  have  *  systematised '  forms  of  action.  We  are  told  nowhere  that  Appius 
was  a  pontiff,  and  his  elogium,^  which  enumerates  all  his  honours,  does 
not  mention  the  pontificate.  It  seems  likely  that  this  publication  was 
the  result  of  careful  observation  and  collection,  and  was  prompted  by 
hostility  to  the  college.  On  p.  48  the  plurality  of  the  recuperatorial 
court  is  used  as  a  proof  that  it  was  a  mixed  tribunal.  But  the  arbitri  in 
partition  actions  and  the  ccntumviri  and  decemviri  are  almost  certainly 
older  than  the  reciqjeratores,  as  Mr.  Greenidge  himself  (p.  40)  seems  to 
hold.  The  uncertainty  of  the  term  '  praetorian  action '  is  illustrated  on  p. 
155.  '  The  word  ojjortere  appears  in  certain  praetorian  actions,  but  only 
in  those  which  by  a  fiction  the  praetor  represented  to  be  actions  of  the 
civil  law.'  Was  there  a  fiction  in  the  actio  depositi  ?  Is  the  historical 
order  of  the  different  cases  of  pignoris  capw  (p.  68)  correct  ?  Surely 
the  religious  cases  treated  in  the  Twelve  Tables  were  earlier  than  the 
remedies  of  the  puhlicanus  under  a  lex  vectigalis.  Some  of  these 
criticisms — and  their  number  might  be  considerably  increased — are, 
it  must  be  admitted,  small  ones,  but  they  do  somewhat  detract  from 
the  value  of  Mr.  Greenidge's  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  However 
it  is  written  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Cicero's  wTitings,  and 
to  them  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  and  interesting. 

-  Henry  Bond. 

Caesafs  Coiiquest  of  Gaul.    By  T.  Rice   Holmes.     (London:    Mac- 

millan.     1899.) 
Vercingetorix.    Par  Camille  Jullian.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1901.) 

These  are  two  excellent  books,  and  I  must  begin  my  review  of  them 
with  a  profound  apology  for  my  lateness  in  reviewing  them.  Their 
excellence  and  my  lateness  are  (as  every  reviewer  will  at  once  understand) 
quite  closely  connected,  and  I  need  not  increase  the  delay  by  further 
explanation.  Agreeing  in  excellence,  the  two  books  differ  widely  in 
object,  size,  and  character.  Mr.  Holmes,  whom  I  take  first  as  the  earlier 
writer,  gives  us  a  solid  mass  of  880  pages,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts. 
Part  i.,  160  pages  of  large  print,  contains  an  historical  narrative  of 
Caesar's  Gaulish  campaigns ;  part  ii.,  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
volume,  contains  appendices  of  the  most  various  sort  and  kind,  dealing 
with  the  most  various  topics.  Among  these  topics  are  the  manuscripts  of 
the  •  Gallic  War,'  Caesar's  reasons  for  writing  and  his  credibility,  the 
ethnology  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  land,  the 
Gaulish  political  and  social  system,  the  Roman  army,  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  items  relating  to  the  incidents  of  the  war  and  to  Caesar's, 
account  of  it.  The  historical  narrative  is  truly  admirable — terse,  lucid^ 
vigorous.  It  ought  some  day  to  be  detached  from  its  environment  and 
issued  separately  as  a  companion  to  its  author's  excellent  account  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Reinforced  by  a  few  additions  and  backed  by  a  few 
selected  notes,  it  would  at  once  take  rank  as  the  standard  English 
narrative  of  Caesar's  greatest  war.     Part  ii.  is  a  very  different  matter.     It 

^  Orein  Inscr.  Lat.  Sell  5-dd. 
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testifies  to  immense  industry  :  it  is  solid,  valuable,  and  often  interesting, 
but  mole  ruit  sua.  Its  heterogeneous  contents  do  not  seem  to  be 
collected  on  any  one  plan.  The  first  item  in  them,  on  the  manuscripts,  is 
quite  short,  filling  hardly  a  page  and  a  half.  It  does  not  really  concern 
the  reader  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  and  might  have  been  omitted; 
or,  if  included,  it  might  have  been  lengthened  and  account  taken 
of  the  growing  tendency  of  scholars  to  hold  that  Nipperdey  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  Meusel  or  Kiibler  would  allow.  The  next  items 
are  the  reasons  why  Caesar  wrote  the  Commentaries  and  their  credibility. 
These  take  up  nearly  eighty  pages,  and  those  pages  are  devoted  principally 
to  a  minute  examination  of  numerous  inferior  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  questions  in  a  more  or  less  inferior  way.  Their  theories,  based  on 
private  predilections  and  probabilities  (or  improbabilities),  lie  outside 
the  sphere  of  logic.  Long  ago  an  eminent  barrister  observed  of  a 
baseless  charge — 

Quod  Erucio  accidebat  in  mala  nugatoriaque  accusatione,  idem  mihi  usu 
venit  in  causa  optima.  lUe  quo  modo  crimen  commenticium  confirmaret 
non  inveniebat  ;  ego  res  tarn  levis  qua  ratione  infirmem  ac  diluam  reperire  non 
possum. 

It  was  Mr.  Holmes's  unpleasant  duty  to  read  and  estimate  these  theories, 
and  he  has  done  his  duty  manfully  :  to  go  on  and  discuss  them  in  print 
serves  no  purpose  in  scholarship  nor  even  (I  think)  in  morals.  But  the 
reader  who  skips  these  rubbish-heaps  will  find  in  Mr.  Holmes's  pages 
most  excellent  matter.  The  topographical  notes,  in  particular,  are  rich 
with  useful  facts  and  well-considered  judgments  which  have  often  been 
formed  on  the  spot  or  with  a  knowledge  of  the  spot.  The  philological 
and  ethnological  notes,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  them,  are  perhaps  less 
good,  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  inevitable.  It  is, 
however,  puzzling  to  find  a  chapter  on  Celtic  names  and  no  account  of 
such  a  question  as  the  orthography  of  Divitiacus.  Altogether  these 
appendices,  though  obviously  overloaded  and  sometimes  uneven,  demand 
the  attention  of  every  student  of  Caesar  and  the  volume  claims  a  place  in 
every  good  classical  library. 

M.  Jullian's  book  is  very  different.  Barely  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
other,  and  equipped  with  only  a  few  short  appendices,  it  is  a  direct 
narrative  of  the  crisis  of  Gaulish  history.  The  writer  extends  his  outlook 
just  so  far  as  to  include  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  position  and. 
w^ork  of  Vercingetorix  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Thus  he  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  country  of  his  hero,  the  Auvergne,  its  physical  features,  its 
gods,  its  people,  its  previous  rulers,  and  then  briefly  indicates  the  course  of 
Caesar's  campaigns  down  to  the  appearance  of  Vercingetorix  as  national 
leader.  From  this  commencement  he  passes  to  describe  fully  and  well 
the  great  campaign  of  52  b.c,  and  concludes  with  some  general  reflexions 
on  the  character  of  Vercingetorix  and  on  the  future  of  Gaul  after  his 
defeat.  The  whole  is  excellently  done.  I  confess  that  the  body  of  the 
volume  interests  me  more  than  the  opening  sketch  of  the  Arverni  and 
their  land,  and  I  am  not  wholly  convinced  by  a  theory,  ingenious  as  it  is, 
of  early  Gallic  aspirations  for  unity.  Certainly  I  find  it  hard  to  look 
on  Orgetorix   as  a  patriot  or  to  accept  the  defeat  of  the   Helvetii  as 
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*  completing  the  ruin  of  the  national  party '  (p.  74).  But  the  succeeding^ 
narrative  has  all  the  merits  of  terse,  lucid,  and  scholarly  history,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  study  the  seventh  book  of  the  Co?mnen- 
taries.  Neither  editor  nor  schoolmaster  should  neglect  it.  It  has  been 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  and  it  thoroughly  deserves  that  high 
honour.  If  I  may  make  one  little  criticism,  it  is  that  M.  Jullian's 
modernisations  of  Gaulish  names  look  sometimes  a  trifle  odd.  Comm, 
Gutuatr,  Epathnact,  Conconnetodumn  are  neither  Latin  nor  Celtic 
forms  :  I  am  perhaps  not  qualified  to  judge  whether  they  are  French. 

I  proceed  to  discuss  one  or  two  points  raised  by  the  two  writers  whose 
works  I  have  attempted  to  praise  in  general.  And  first  a  topographical 
problem  handled  by  Mr.  Holmes.  It  is  an  old  problem — the  place  where 
Caesar  embarked  for  Britain.  Mr.  Holmes  discusses  the  site  of  Portus 
Itius  in  an  excursus  of  ten  pages.  He  omits,  as  not  pertaining  to  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  the  corresponding  question  of  where  Caesar  landed  in 
Britain— an  omission  which  to  some  extent  affects  the  argument  from 
distances.     I  will  give  his  summary  of  his  views  in  his  own  words. 

Prolonged  study  of  the  question  has  gradually  led  scholars  to  the  conviction 
that  the  choice  lies  between  Wissant  and  Boulogne.  I  believe  that  Boulogne  is 
not  the  Portus  Itius,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  called  by 
that  name,  while  it  is  certain  that  it  was  called  Gesoriacum ;  because  Caesar 
would  not  have  increased  the  length  of  his  voyage  by  nine  miles  without  strong 
reason ;  because  he  could  have  had  no  such  reason,  except  the  alleged  conveni- 
ence of  the  harbour  at  Boulogne  ;  because  his  own  narrative  shov/s  that  he  did 
not  require  that  convenience,  but  as  a  rule  simply  beached  his  ships  ;  and  be- 
cause the  chief  advocate  of  Boulogne  rightly  admits  that  his  choice  was  wrong 
unless  the  Itian  promontory  was  the  Cap  d'Alprech,  whereas  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  but  that  it  was  Cape  Grisnez.  I  believe  that  Wissant  is  the  Portus 
Itius,  because  there  appears  to  be  direct  evidence — the  evidence  of  Strabo — that 
it  was  called  by  that  name ;  because,  alone  among  all  the  harbours  in  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  it  was  called  by  that  name  in  the  middle  ages  ;  because 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  frequented  port ;  because,  assuming  that  Caesar's 
ships  could  have  assembled  and  remained  there  for  a  few  weeks  in  safety,  it 
was  the  most  convenient  port  from  which  he  could  have  started  ;  because  this 
assumption  is  justified  by  his  narrative  as  well  as  by  the  strong  probability  that, 
in  his  time,  the  port  of  Wissant  was  a  spacious  harbour  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  by  the  certainty  that  it  was  sheltered  by  two  great  flanking  promon- 
tories, that  the  beach  was  convenient,  and  that  there  was  abundant  fresh  water 
near ;  because  Wissant  was  the  nearest  port  to  Britain,  and  because  the  pro- 
montory under  the  shelter  of  which  it  lay  was  called  Cape  Itius. 

These  reasons  are  not  convincing.  Let  me  begin  with  the  case  for 
Wissant.  (1)  How  Strabo' s  evidence  proves  Wissant  to  have  been  called 
Portus  Itius  I  do  not  understand,  since  Strabo  does  not  employ  the  term 
Portus  Itius,  nor  (naturally)  the  term  Wissant.  (2)  Nor  is  anything 
material  proved  by  the  fact  that  W^illiam  of  Jumieges  and  William  of 
Poitiers  call  Wissant  Portus  Itius,  for  these  writers  (as  is  well  known) 
were  genuine  antiquaries,  theoretical  and  inventive.  Moreover  it  is  in- 
credible that  the  name  of  a  some  time  inhabited  site  should  emerge  once 
in  54  B.C.,  vanish  for  a  millennium,  and  then  reappear  just  once  again. 
Had  there  been  a  genuine  tradition,  it  would  have  survived  elsewhere 
than  in  the  two  Williams  mentioned  above.     (8)  Nor,  again,  is  it  fair  to 
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call  medieval  Wissant  '  a  frequented  port,'  or  to  assume  that  in  Caesar's 
time  it  was  a  spacious  and  genuine  harbour  with  abundant  fresh  water 
near  it.  Wissant  was,  of  course,  used  in  the  middle  ages,  principally  from 
about  A.D.  900  to  1346.  But  a  twelfth-century  writer  calls  it  exigua 
valde,  and  an  eleventh -century  writer  emphasises  loci  aridiiatcm  :  it  was 
never  fortified,  it  never  grew  (like  Calais)  into  an  independent  paiish,  and 
it  had  no  proper  harbour  or  accommodation  for  numerous  vessels.  Men 
used  it  as  nearest  to  Britain,  but  they  did  not  call  it  commodious  or  com- 
fortable, and  they  were  often  weatherbound  there  and  grumbled  consider- 
ably. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  probably  much  what  it  is  to-day,  an  open, 
sandy,  wind-swept  beach — though  the  winter  stream  which  still  trickles 
through  its  dunes  may  have  provided  a  tiny  creek,  and  (according  to  one 
suggestion)  an  outlying  sandbank  may  have  lent  some  scanty  shelter.  In 
Roman  times  it  may  well  have  been  the  same.  At  any  rate  no  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  port  have  been  found  beneath  its  sands,  and  (despite  Dr.  Guest) 
no  evidence  exists  to  show  either  that  it  was  '  a  spacious  harbour  '  with 

*  abundant  fresh  water '  or  that  Caesar's  ships  could  have  *  met  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  few  weeks  in  safety.'  Nor,  lastly,  will  it  avail  to  say 
that  the  two  capes,  Gris  and  Blanc  Nez,  then  projected  much  further  out 
and  sheltered  Wissant  from  various  winds.  They  may  have  done  so,  but 
the  soundings  do  not  indicate  real  loss  of  land — certainly  not  one-quarter 
enough  to  prove  Mr.  Holmes's  case — and  in  any  case  it  is  rash  to  appeal 
to  a  'might  have  been.'  Antiquaries  often  use  the  ocean  to  dissolve 
their  Gordian  knots,  but  the  results  are  always  disappointing. 

And  now  Boulogne.  Mr.  Holmes's  objections  are,  in  sum,  two — that 
(1)  the  name  is  different,  and  (2)  Caesar  needed  no  special  harbour.  The 
name,  of  course,  is  different.  Boulogne  was  called  Gessoriacum  by  Pliny 
and  others,  and  afterwards  Bononia.  But  it  may  easily  have  been  called 
by  Caesar  loortus  Itius.  That  phrase,  on  any  theory,  is  Caesar's  coin- 
age, minted  to  describe  intelligibly  to  Roman  readers  a  harbour  near  the 
Itian  cape.  It  might  mean  Wissant  or  Boulogne  or  Ambleteuse,  or  any 
similar  spot.  All  these  had  doubtless  their  own  Celtic  names :  which- 
ever he  meant  of  them,  Caesar  either  did  not  know  the  name  or  did  not 
care  to  employ  so  obscure  an  appellation.  The  phrase,  in  fact,  proves 
nothing  for  or  against ;  orAy,  iijportus  be  pressed,  it  suits  Boulogne  better 
than  Wissant.      Nor  can  Mr.  Holmes  really  get  much  support  from 

Strabo's  words  to  "Itiov  [aKpov)  w  vavrrdOfJuo  ixprjo-aro  Kaltrap.  For  vav- 
a-TaOfjLov  here  (as  in  Thucyd.  iii.  6,  vi.  49,  &c.)  does  not  mean  *  roadstead,' 
but  something  more  like  *  naval  base  : '  it  does  not  denote  one  special  site 
or  strip  of  sand,  but  the  whole  region  of  the  Itian  highland,  in  which 
Caesar  had  his ^or^zisJ^ms  and  his  ulterior  portus,  &c.  (2)  Mr.  Holmes's 
other  oljjection  I  do  not  fully  understand.  He  says  that  Caesar  *  beached 
his  ships '  {subductis  navihus)  on  returning  from  Britain,  and  therefore 
did  not  disembark  in  an  estuary,  like  the  mouth  of  the  Liane  at  Boulogne  : 

*  he  did  not  require  the  convenience  of  a  harbour.'  If  so,  why  emphasise 
the  alleged  '  spacious  harbour  '  at  Wissant  ?  But  indeed  it  is  not.clear 
why  he  should  not  use  the  phrase  subductis  navibus  of  the  harbour  at 
Boulogne.  That  harbour  before  1803  was  very  different  from  what  it  now 
is.  Apparently  it  was  a  wide,  shallow,  sandy  estuary,  possibly  as  (Haignere 
suggests)  with  a  rather  larger  river  than  to-day,  fed  by  larger  forests  in 
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the  interior.  It  must  have  had  room  enough  for  Caesar's  fleet :  it  must 
have  been  considerably  more  convenient  than  Wissant,  for  it  is  far  better 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  it  must  have  been  far  more  of  a  portus.  It 
may  indeed  claim  to  have  been  then,  as  in  general  later,  the  only  harbour 
*  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word '  between  Cape  Blancnez  and  Staples.  If 
Caesar,  or  his  naval  advisers,  wanted  a  Gaulish  port  to  w^hich  they  could 
be  sure  of  getting  back,  then  Boulogne  and  not  Wissant  must  have  been 
that  port. 

I  pass  to  another  famous  question — the  Druids.  It  is  an  old  puzzle 
that  Caesar  once  describes  the  Druids  as  singularly  powerful,  and  never 
again  alludes  to  them  or  to  the  exercise  of  their  power,  except  perhaps 
in  the  passage  where  he  notes  the  abnormal  appointment  of  Convictoli- 
tavis,  2^^'i'  sacerdotes.  Mr.  Holmes  hardly  faces  the  problem.  Why,  he 
asks,  should  Caesar  have  mentioned  the  Druids  oftener  than  once  ?  The 
reply  is  obvious.  A  singularly  powerful  priesthood,  numbering  political 
leaders,  like  Divitiacus,  among  its  ranks,  might  be  expected  in  a  national 
crisis  to  take  some  definite  line,  requiring  notice  in  the  Commentaries. 
Yet  omit  two  chapters,  and  so  far  as  the  Commentaries  go,  the  Druids 
might  never  have  existed.  M.  Jullian  appreciates  the  difficulty  and  faces 
it  boldly.  Caesar,  he  says,  a  laicise  a  cutrance  Vesprit  et  Vhistoire  de  la 
Gaule.  II  a,  sinon  diiiature,  du  moins  denude  cette  histoire.  Nul  ne 
eroira  que  la  Gaule  n'ait  pas  appele  pretres  et  dieux  a  son  secours.  But 
what  motive  had  Caesar  for  this  ?  And  if  he  thus  laicised  on  one  topic, 
how  shall  we  maintain  his  good  faith  on  any  ?  However,  not  Caesar 
only  but  all  ancient  literature  is  on  trial.  Throughout,  the  Druids  are 
described  as  holy  men  endowed  with  secret  wisdom,  and  especially  secret 
scientific  knowledge,  which  they  teach  to  pupils  ;  as  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers, and  much  else.  But  temporal  power  and  political  activity  are  not 
assigned  to  them.  True,  they  perhaps  elected  Convictolitavis,  but  the 
act  is  called  abnormal,  and  it  is  also  unique.  They  are  mentioned  as 
interfering  in  wars,  but  neither  as  advisers  or  dissuaders  of  it,  nor  as 
preachers  of  patriotism :  they  interfere  purely  as  mediators.  Once 
they  stand  in  the  battle  line,  on  the  shores  of  Anglesey,  but  they  stand  as 
magicians,  cursing  the  Eomans  for  their  very  existence.  I  have  been 
shown  a  photograph  of  that  scene — medicine  men  on  a  North  Pacific 
shore.  Lastly,  when  they  are  proscribed  by  the  imperial  government,  it 
is  because  of  magic  and  barbarous  rites,  not  because  they  were  politically 
dangerous ;  else  were  the  order  of  Augustus  foolish  which  prohibited 
Druidism  oiily  among  citizens.  Two  analogies  occur  to  these  powerful 
non-political  priests.  One  maybe  found  in  the  medicine-man,  who  is,  as 
a  rule,  influential,  but  excluded  from  an  open  participation  in  politics 
and  from  the  tribal  council,  who  declares  omens,  practises  magic,  curses 
the  enemy  Balaamwise,  but  does  not  preach  a  holy  war.  The  other  is 
provided  by  various  priestly  collegia  at  Rome,  which  include  political 
leaders,  but  which  in  their  augural  or  other  capacity  take  no  political 
action.  The  second  is  the  better  analogy,  as  such,  but  either  may  help 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  holy  and  powerful  Druids  who,  as  Druids, 
uttered  no  word  against  Caesar  or  for  him.  F.  Haverfield. 
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Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Borne.  Vol.  I.  '  S.  Maria  Antiqua.' 
By  G.  McN.  Rushforth.  'Classical  Topography  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.'  I.  By  T.  Ashby,  jun.  (London :  Macmillan.  1902.) 
Apart  from  classical  discoveries  in  the  Roman  Formn  perhaps  the  most 
startling,  certainly  the  most  impressive  and  attractive,  result  has  been  the 
bringing  to  light,  after  a  thousand  years'  burial,  of  a  Christian  church  which, 
though  it  ranked  as  the  first  diaconia,  and  is  mentioned  not  infrequently 
in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  had  disappeared  so  completely  that  even  its  site 
was  until  1900  a  subject  of  keen  dispute  among  local  savants.  Now  at  last, 
with  all  the  marks  of  its  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  arrangement  and 
with  some  of  its  frescoes  as  bright  as  when  painted  1800  years  ago,  there 
emerges  from  the  shell  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  a  basilica  which  may 
have  been  a  Chapel  Royal  of  the  fifth  century,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  the 
Cappella  Sistina  of  the  eighth,  revealing  by  the  remains  of  its  paintings, 
which  once  covered  its  walls  as  completely  as  the  Cappella  Palatina  of 
Palermo,  the  marks  of  the  Byzantine  influence  at  Rome,  such  as  are 
nowhere  extant  in  Italy  except  in  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna.  Papal  but 
not  imperial  Byzantine  is  the  rarely  combined  characteristic  here,  for  the 
two  centuries  during  which  the  eastern  imperial  authority  declined  in  the 
old  capital  of  the  west  are  the  period  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  influence, 
when  the  popes  were  Syrians  or  Greeks,  and  when  for  the  second  time 
the  East  moulded  the  liturgy  of  the  West.  To  this  influence  S.  Maria- 
Antiqua  bears  witness  ;  the  shape  of  the  building,  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  very  language  of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  style  of  its  pictorial 
decoration  all  hail  from  Constantinople.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
civil  power ;  no  Justinian  appears  as  at  Ravenna,  nor  Charlemagne  as  at 
the  Lateran  triclinium.  It  may  be  that  the  next  few  years'  excavations- 
in  the  centre  of  the  Palatine  may  reveal  the  chapel  of  S.  Cesareo,  where 
the  imperial  effigies  were  received  and  set  up  as  a  token  of  jurisdiction  ;. 
but  here  we  have  a  strictly  papal  church,  its  walls  a  witness  to  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  and  a  standing  protest  of  firmness  in  the  iconoclastic  disputes- 
with  Constantinople. 

Such  was  one  of  the  matters  of  moment  which  were  claiming  the 
attention  of  archaeologists  at  Rome  when  in  1901  the  British  school  there 
began  its  work  under  Mr.  Rushforth 's  direction.  It  is  a  proof  of  his 
good  judgment  and  his  courage  that  he  at  once  proceeded  to  take  it  up  as^ 
a  subject  which  demanded  immediate  study,  and  his  paper  is  practically 
the  first  complete  account  of  the  basilica  and  its  frescoes  which  has  as  yet 
appeared. 

The  discovery  of  two  inscriptions  on  its  walls  and  the  base  of  Pope 
John  VII's  a^nbo  must  have  finally  proved  that  the  site  of  the  long  lost 
S.  Maria  Antiqua  is  not  at  S.  Maria  Nuova  on  the  Velia,  but  where 
Professor  Lanciani  and  Father  Grisar  have  maintained — namely,  under  the 
now  demolished  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  and  behind  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  But  there  still  remain  unsettled  two  historical  questions — 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  pagan  building,  and  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  its  conversion  into  a  Christian  church.  Mr.  Rushforth  passes 
lightly  over  the  former  as  outside  the  scope  of  his  paper,  though  one 
would  have  welcomed  his  opinion  of  the  latest  theory,  that  the  vestibulum 
of  the  basilica  was  the  *  Ad  Miner vam  '  mentioned  in  the  second  and  third 
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centuries  as  in  muro  post  templum  divi  Attgusti,  and  the  atrium  the 
library  of  that  temple.  With  more  probability  he  compares  it  with  the 
aedes  picbUcae  of  the  Flavians  ;  but  if,  as  is  now  believed,  its  bricks 
date  from  the  reign  of  Domitian  and  not  of  Hadrian,  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  reconstruction  for  that  purpose  of  the  vestibule  built  by  Caligula 
as  the  state  entrance  to  the  palace  from  the  Forum. 

Without  any  documentary  evidence  how  can  we  fill  up  the  interval  of 
four  or  five  centuries  which  elapsed  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  Christian 
sign  in  the  building  ?  In  other  words,  to  what  period  shall  we  ascribe  the 
conversion  of  the  imperial  hall  into  a  place  of  Christian  worship  ?  Mr. 
Rushforth,  in  approaching  this  question,  follows  Mgr.  Duchesne  :  cette 
transformation  n'a  guere  pu  se  produire  avant  le  VP  siecle  et  la  periode 
byzantine,  and  assigns  it  to  the  later  half  of  that  century,  basing  his 
decision  on  the  non-existence  of  any  inscription  or  other  clear  evidence 
before  that  time,^  and  on  the  analogy  of  the  similar  conversion  of  other 
buildings  in  the  Roman  Forum.  But,  apart  from  the  question  whether 
the  absence  of  a  precisely  dated  monument  is  decisive,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  our  knowledge  of  fourth  and  fifth  century  frescoes  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  us  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  traces 
of  the  earliest  layers  of  painting  found  in  this  church  must  be  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century.  Mr.  Rushforth  argues  (p.  4)  that  the  conversion  of 
public  buildings  '  did  not  begin  before  the  sixth  century,  and,  generally 
speaking,  not  before  the  Byzantine  conquest,'  that  of  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano  being  the  earliest  known  instance  (526-30) ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  (as  Mgr.  Duchesne,  Le  Forum  Chretien,  p.  35,  &c.,  points 
out)  that  this  exceptional  case  was  due  to  direct  imperial  authority  and 
influence,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
temples  which  had  guardians  and  were  protected  by  the  state,  and  other 
public  buildings,  such  as  libraries,  barracks,  &c.  That  disused  and 
outlying  portions  of  the  imperial  palace  could  be  and  were  so  handed 
over  seems  evident  from  the  history  of  the  church  now  called  S.  Anastasia, 
built,  like  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  under  the  cliffs  of  the  Palatine,  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  fourth  century,  probably  by  Pope  Damasus  (366-84), 
and  enjoyed  special  privileges  as  the  court  chapel.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  suggestion  that  S.  Teodoro  was  its  original  baptistery,  which  dates 
back  to  403,  one  may  even  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
Palatine  was  gradually  given  up,  containing  as  it  does  the  Greek 
dedications  of  the  Anastasis,  the  eastern  soldiers  George  and  Theodore 
as  well  as  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  present 
excavations  may  disclose  some  connexion  between  the  latter  and  the 
round  building  which  will  justify  the  Einsiedeln  pilgrims'  route,  S. 
Geoj^gii  S.  Maria  Antiqua  ad  S.  Theodorum  Palatinus.  The  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  foundation  of  these  oratories  in  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  is  not  surprising,  for  they  were  not  built  de  novo  or  appa- 
rently dedicated  by  popes  for  public  worship  (though  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  calling  them  extra-diocesan,  as  Westminster  or  Windsor)  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  represent  some  of  the  unidentified  fourth  or 
fifth  century  basilicas  which  appear  in  the  papal  record.      With  these 

'  '  The  earliest  dated  object  which  can  possibly  be  connected  with  the  church 
belongs  to  the  year  572,'  p.  4. 
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instances  before  us,  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the  vestibule  of 
Caligula  or  part  of  it  should  not  have  been  given  up  for  ecclesiastical 
use  when  not  needed  for  imperial  purposes,  roughly  speaking  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Rome  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  empire  or  the  residence  of  the  emperor ;  even  had  it 
been  afterwards  converted  into  either  a  military  registry  or  a  library,  it 
would  have  been  disused  by  this  time. 

The  principal  argument,  however,  for  an  early  date  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  the  title  Aiiti^a  applied  to  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  then  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  Rome.'-*  Mr.  Rushforth 
mentions  the  various  explanations  of  the  title  which  have  been  offered, 
but  dismisses  them  as  insufficient.  I  once  thought  that  antiqua  might 
originally  have  been  in  antiquo,  from  its  position  in  the  old  palace,^ 
or  that  it  might  have  arisen  from  a  comparison  with  the  presumably  later 
S.  Maria  in  Palladio  ;  but  on  consideration  I  think  that  much  more 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  title.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  was  applied  originally  to  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,"* 
or  the  diaconia,  or  a  small  chapel,  or  the  present  church  ;  an  existence 
of  a  single  century  scarcely  justifies  the  epithet  A^itiqua,  and  a  church  so 
called  should  be  at  least  twice  as  old.  The  old  St.  Mary  of  Rome  must 
then  date  back  to  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  have 
been  founded  before  the  reconstruction  and  dedication  to  the  Virgin 
either  of  the  Julian  basilica  by  Pope  Celestin  (422-82)  or  of  the 
Liberian  by  Sixtus  III  (482-40).  It  would  perhaps  be  forcing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  latter,  Virgo  Maria  tibi  Xystus 
nova  templa  dicavi,  to  infer  from  it  that  there  was  then  an  older  one 
in  existence.  These  important  papal  basilicas  would  presumably  not 
have  allowed  the  title  of  Antiqua  to  be  assumed  by  a  small  church  of 
later  origin.  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  as  the  second  cathedral,  would  naturally 
for  some  time  be  called  the  St.  Mary  of  Rome,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  differentiate  it  from  others,  size  and  position  apparently, 
and  not  age,  was  the  distinguishing  factor.  It  became  not  S.  Maria 
Nova,  but  S.  Maria  Major,  or  S.  Maria  ad  Praesepe,  as  opposed  to  S. 
Maria  Rotunda,  S.  Maria  trans  Tiberim,  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  &c.'^  The 
'  incredible  supposition,'  according  to  Mr.  Rushforth,  that  to  the  fifth  or 
possibly  the  fourth  and  not  to  the  sixth  century  should  be  ascribed  the 
beginning  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  is  still  held  firmly  by  several  careful 
students  of  the  matter.  For  instance.  Father  Grisar,  who  holds  that  the 
original  oratory  must  be  looked  for  in  the  left-hand  chapel,  to  which 

'^  Maes's  explanation  that  it  was  the  basihca  built  by  Pope  Julius  1.(337-52)  iwxto 
forum  would  amply  meet  the  case,  but  unfortunately  the  forum  must  be  that  of  Trajan 
and  not  the  forum  magnum. 

^  Cf.  the  expression  prisca  palatia,  applied  to  the  adjoining  building  in  John 
VII's  epitaph  on  his  father's  grave.    • 

*  This  theory  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  situation  of  the  ima^o 
sanctaeDei  genitricis  antiqua,  which  Gregory  III  encased  in  silver,  was  so  well  known 
that  the  writer  of  the  Liher  Pontificalis  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  it. 

'"  It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  know  whether  the  various  churches 
in  Italy  called  S.  Maria  Maggiore  owe  their  title  to  their  size  or  their  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 
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other  chambers  were  subsequently  added  towards  the  Forum,  does  not 
hesitate  ^  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Pope  Silvester  (twenty  year& 
before  the  first  Liberian  basilica),  as  purposely  placed  by  imperial 
sanction  in  the  very  centre  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  city  as  the  substitute 
for  the  adjacent  shrine  of  Vesta,  the  pagan  protectress  of  the  empire, 
just  as  the  Anastasis  was  raised  against  the  altar  of  HerculesJ  Pro- 
fessor Marucchi,  feeling  that  such  a  bold  public  step  on  the  part  of  the 
earliest  Christian  emperors  is  not  in  accord  with  their  usual  policy  of 
combating  paganism  indirectly  rather  thaij  openly,  finds  a  more 
suitable  date  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  after  the  public  cultus  of  the  heathen  deities  had  been  forbidden 
by  Theodosius,  a  view  to  which  I  myself  incline.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  certain  proof  Mr.  Rushforth  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  caution, 
although  it  may  probably  be  found  that  he  has  considerably  underrated 
the  antiquity  of  the  church. 

His  account  of  the  present  building  is  so  complete  and  accurate  that 
it  calls  for  less  comment.  Mr.  Rushforth  has  from  the  beginning  watched 
the  gradual  progress  of  its  excavation,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  who  has  done  good  work  in  epigraphy  before,  has  detected  every 
letter  and  part  of  a  letter  in  the  by  no  means  distinct  inscriptions.  The 
task  was  no  easy  one,  for  time  had  played  sad  havoc  with  many  of  them, 
obliterating  all  but  a  chance  letter  here  and  there  in  a  saint's  name,  or  in 
the  quotation  from  his  works ;  hence  one  saint  whom  he  and  HiilseD 
designate  St.  Sergius  appears  as  St.  Sebastian  in  Marucchi  and  as  S.  George 
in  Federici,  who  also  in  another  case  reads  scs  silbestbus  for  sc& 
AUGusTiNus.  Mr.  Rushforth's  readings  can  be  accepted  with  confidence, 
though  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  last  two  words  of  the  defective 
inscription  on  p.  38  might  run  ATI  CON  HPtOtON,  as  the  second  letter 
appears  to  resemble  a  f,  and  Tl  could  easily  be  transposed  into  H,  as 
EVGAGELiSTA  (p.  40)  shows.  It  is  duc  to  his  acumen  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  the  meaning  of  at  least  three  inscriptions  which  no  one  else 
apparently  has  been  able  to  decipher :  the  culhisoi  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
the  testimony  of  the  four  Greek  fathers  cited  at  the  Lateran  Council  of 
649  (where  Mr.  Brightman's  brilliant  identification  deserves  special  notice),, 
and  the  reference  to  a  distinct  year,  792.  This  last  depends  on  his  ex- 
planation (p.  99)  of  a  graffito,  which  certainly  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  ^Federici,  who,  reading  EN[©E]COZI  EN,  understands  it  as  mortuus 
est  in  Deo  in. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  paper  had  to  appear  without  any  reproduc- 
tions of  the  frescoes,  since  the  Italian  authorities  claimed  the  right  to 
reserve  for  themselves  all  photographs  or  copies,  though  they  have  lately, 
at  the  instance  of  his  government,  granted  to  a  foreign  painter  and  writer 
the  permission  which  was  denied  to  the  British  School.  But  the  present 
account,  which  goes  more  into  details  and  less  into  conjecture  than  most 

«  Civiltd  CattoUca,  September  1902. 

'  The  long  steps  which  lead  down  from  the  palace  of  John  VII  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  and  the  lake  of  Juturnus  may  well  have  localised  here,  instead  of  on  the  Capitol, 
the  tradition  that  Pope  Silvester  had  here  descended  to  overcome  a  flaming  dragon  in 
its  cave,  the  medieval  version  of  the  historical  fact  that  his  oratory  here  superseded 
the  adjacent  pagan  rites. 
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of  those  already  published,  will  meet  the  great  need  of  some  permanent 
record  of  the  frescoes  as  they  were  disinterred ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  left  chapel,  all  the  frescoes  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing, no  pains  having  been  taken  at  the  first,  and  very  little  now,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  some  inscrip- 
tions are  now  illegible  and  some  of  the  pictorial  decoration  seen  and 
described  a  year  ago  has  now  almost  perished.  Mr.  Rushforth  writes 
with  the  temperament  of  an  artist  as  well  as  an  historian,  and  has  done 
well  to  realise  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Byzantine  architecture  and 
iconography  not  usually  found  in  the  apparatus  criticus  of  a  Roman 
archaeologist.  His  general  idea  of  four  successive  restorations  at  the 
interval  of  half  a  century  seems  borne  out  by  the  various  layers  of  the 
frescoes,  though  I  venture  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
decoration  due  to  John  VII,^  and  it  is  also  believed  by  some  that  the 
Byzantine  Madonna  in  the  apse  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  i.e.  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  by  the  paper  for  the  church 
itself. 

The  subject  of  the  second  article,  if  of  less  general  interest,  is  never- 
theless most  important ;  it  may  be  summarily  described  as  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  state  of  the  Campagna  as  it  existed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  so  that  it  does  not  clash  with  Professor  Tomassetti's 
series  of  works  Delia  Campagna  Bomana  del  medio  evo,  which  practically 
begins  where  Mr.  Ashby  leaves  off,  and,  besides,  the  present  paper  only 
concerns  three  roads  which  have  not  yet  been  described  by  the  Italian 
writer.  Nibby's  Dintorni  di  Boma,  published  in  1837,  has  hitherto 
})een  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
most  trustworthy,  but  the  economic  changes  around  Rome,  especially  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  gradual  reintroduction  of  cultivation,  though 
an  eyesore  to  the  artist,  have  necessitated  for  the  archaeologist  a  revision 
of  the  whole  subject.  Not  a  year  or  a  month  passes  without  the  turning 
up  of  ancient  remains,  and  one  now  begins  to  see  clearly  the  vast  extent  of 
the  suburbs  of  Rome  and  the  dwellings  of  their  teeming  population. 
The  present  paper  may  well  be  regarded  as  laying  a  foundation  for  a  new 
and  enlarged  Nibby.  Mr.  Ashby's  maps  bear  witness  to  years  of  patient 
labour,  and  his  copies  of  inscriptions  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Corpus.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  serious  contribution  towards  the 
history  of  the  past,  his  work,  when  finished,  will  be  most  useful  as  to  the 
position  and  details  of  the  monuments  round  Rome,  which  are  sadly 
neglected  by  the  ordinary  traveller. 

Both  papers  give  evidence  of  the  painstaking  and  thorough  method 
now  employed  in  investigating  Roman  antiquities,  carefully  sifting  all 
evidence  to  hand,  and  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  defending  traditional 
views.  They  show  that  the  British  school  is  on  the  right  track  ;  and  if 
its  future  productions  maintain  their  level  it  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  its  friendly  rivals  of  France  and  Germany.  Though,  unlike  them, 
enjoying  no  government  grant  and  suffering  from  the  poverty  attendant 
upon  young  institutions,  it  has  started  well ;  and  the  present  volume  is 
an  eloquent  vindication  of  its  claims  on  the  support  of  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  British  scholarship  at  heart. 

H.  M.  Bannister. 
*  See  ante,  vol.  xviii.  107. 
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L'Abbaye  de  Sai7it- Martial  de  Limoges.    Par  Charles  de  Lasteiteie. 
(Paris:  Picard.     1901.) 

M.  Charles  de  Lasteyrie,  who  has  an  hereditary  right  to  speak  on  the 
history  of  the  Limousin,  has  written  the  first  monograph,  composed  ac- 
cording to  modern  principles  of  scholarship,  on  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  French  abbeys.  After  an  introduction  on  the  sources  the 
author  describes  in  succession  the  history  of  the  abbey,  its  interior  organisa- 
tion, its  temporalities,  the  archaeology  of  its  buildings,  and  the  eighty-four 
priories  dependent  upon  it.  To  these  are  added  important  documents,  copious 
illustrations,  full  lists  of  its  ancient  dignitaries,  and  an  excellent  index. 
M.  de  Lasteyrie  is  no  advocate  of  the  '  apostolicity  '  of  St.,  Martial,  but 
accepts  the  famous  passage  of  Gregory  of  Tours  which  makes  him  one  of 
the  seven  bishops  sent  from  Eome  to  evangelise  the  Gauls  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  He  shows  very  clearly  how  the  legendary  fame  of 
St.  Martial  caused  the  invention  of  two  imaginary  saints,  St.  Front  of 
Perigueux  and  St.  Amadour  of  Rocamadour,  with  lives  modelled  on  the 
Limoges  legend.  He  traces  clearly  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
St.  Martial,  its  early  beginnings  as  an  establishment  of  canons,  its 
subjection  to  the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  ninth  century,  its  sale  by  the 
viscount  of  Limoges  to  Cluny  in  1063,  its  temporary  prosperity,  its  decline 
from  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Years  War,  its  conversion  into  a  college 
of  seculars  in  1535,  and  the  unhonoured  degradation  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  canons,  culminating  in  the  suppression  of  1791.  The  abundant 
materials  worked  through  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie  in  the  archives  of  the  Haute- 
Vienne  at  Limoges  enable  him  to  perform  this  useful  task  in  a  very  full  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Not  less  important  is  the  succeeding  part,  which 
illustrates  with  great  detail  the  machinery  and  organisation  of  a  great 
monastery,  with  its  network  of  dependent  estates  controlled  by  widely 
scattered  priories.  Though  the  abbey  buildings  were  absolutely  destroyed 
more  than  a  century  ago,  M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  been  enabled  from  plans 
and  records  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  their  archaeology,  demonstrating 
that  the  church  was  a  romanesque  building  of  the  same  type  as  St. 
Savin,  on  the  Gartemps,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  for  us. 
But  if  the  church  and  conventual  buildings  are  gone,  the  greater  part  of 
the  library  of  St.  Martial  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
owing  to  the  rare  and  happy  accident  that  the  careless  canons  sold  it  to 
Louis  XV  in  1730.  M.  de  Lasteyrie's  study  of  its  contents  ably  enlarges 
and  supplements  the  well-known  articles  of  M.  Leopold  Delisle  on  this 
interesting  example  of  a  medieval  library. 

On  the  domestic  and  internal  side  of  the  history  of  St.  Martial's  this 
book  seems  very  complete  and  definitive.  But  M.  de  Lasteyrie  does  not 
always  satisfy  our  curiosity  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  wider  problems 
of  his  subject.  For  instance,  he  by  no  means  clears  up  the  exact  relation 
between  St.  Martial  and  Cluny  after  1063.  It  was  not  that  of  an 
ordinary  Cluniac  priory  to  the  mother  house.  St.  Martial  plainly 
possessed  more  autonomy  than  was  to  be  found,  let  us  say,  in  the  relations 
of  Lewes  to  Cluny.  Her  heads  continued  to  be  called  abbots.  Though  the 
document  of  sale  in  1062  and  a  bull  of  Urban  II,  dated  1093 — both 
printed  in  the  pieces  justificatives — distinctly  contemplate  the  appoint- 
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ment — and  if  necessary  the  removal— of  the  abbot  of  Limoges  by  the 
abbot  of  Cluny,  M.  de  Lasteyrie  gives  evidence  that,  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  monks  had  the  effective  right  of  choosing  freely  their 
abbot,  and  that  they  then  yielded  their  privilege  not  to  Cluny  but  to  pope 
and  king.  Moreover  we  are  told  nothing  of  how  the  relations  between 
Cluny  and  St.  Martial  came  to  an  end.  Yet  we  find  Paul  Ill's  bull  of 
suppression  in  1535  treating  St.  Martial  as  an  ordinary  independent 
Benedictine  house,  and  saying  nothing  about  the  rights  of  Cluny.  On 
all  these  points  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  information.  Yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  even  perceived  the 
problems. 

We  are  told  that  the  rich  archives  of  St.  Martial  contain  very  little 
illustration  of  political  history  or  of  the  dealings  of  the  abbey  with  the 
kings  of  France  and  England.  The  more  local  relations  of  the  abbey 
with  the  '  Castle  of  Limoges,'  as  the  town  was  called  which  grew  up 
round  it,  are,  however,  abundantly  shown,  as  are  the  relations  of  the 
abbey  with  the  viscounts  of  Limoges,  with  the  consuls  of  the  '  Castle,' 
whose  existence  they  were  forced  to  recognise  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  with  the  hostile  bishops  of  the  diocese  and  their  dependents 
the  burgesses  of  the  unprosperous  *  Cite '  of  Limoges,  that  looked 
enviously  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  merchants  and  monks  of 
the  '  Castle.'  But  it  is  perhaps  well  for  M.  de  Lasteyrie  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  deal  extensively  with  the  wider  aspects  of  political  history, 
since  what  he  says  contains  a  number  of  slips  that  suggest  that  he  has 
not  taken  equal  pains  with  this  side  of  his  field.  We  may  ignore  as 
trivial  many  of  his  errors,  such  as  the  persistence  with  which  he  speaks 
of  Mr.  *  de  Gray  Birsch,'  or  assumes  that  Benedictine  monks  lived  in 

*  cells '  like  Carthusians.  But  he  also  says  on  p.  97  that  Henry  II  of 
Anjou  was  *  fils  de  Henri  le  Bel,'  while  on  p.  105  he  makes  '  Eleonore 
d'Aquitaine '  marry  '  Geoffroy  Plantagenet.'  On  p.  129  he  writes  of 
John's  condemnation  '  devant  la  Cour  des  Pairs  '  for  the  murder  of 
Arthur,  regardless  of  the  arguments  of  M.  Bemont.  On  pp.  183  and 
134  he  states  too  broadly  the  effects  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1259  as 
it  aifected  the  Limousin,  and  speaks  in  conventional  tones  of  the 
'consequences  desastreuses '  of  St.  Louis's  cessions,  though  M. 
Gavrilovitch's  treatise  would  have  told  him  how  little  they  really 
meant.  It  was  not  the  '  vicomtesse  Marie '  (p.  138),  but  her  mother, 
Margaret,  who  had  dealings  with  Edward  I  in  the  years  preceding  and 
succeeding  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  Edward,  we  may  add,  was 
not  '  le  roi  Edouard  '  in  1270,  and  could  have  no  personal  responsibility 
for  tergiversations  written  in  his  name  in  January  1272.     On  p.   143 

*  Charles  d'Aragon '  means,  of  course,  '  Charles  d'Anjou,'  ai;id  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  on  p.  155  that  the  famous  sack  of  Limoges  by  the  Black 
Prince  in  1370  was  a  sack  of  the  Cite  and  not  of  the  Ville  or  Chateau, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  already  in  Edward's  hands.  But  all 
these  slips  are  quite  trivial.  In  essentials  M.  de  Lasteyrie  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  care,  knowledge,  and  method  shown  in  his  first 
book.  T.  F.  Tout. 
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L'Empire    Carolingien :     les    Origines   et     les    Transformations.     Par 
Arthur  Kleinclausz.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1902.) 

The  most  original  part  of  this  volume  is  also  the  most  disappointing. 
Dr.  Kleinclausz  is  usually  conservative  in  his  views ;  but  in  discussing 
the  character  of  the  later  Carolingian  empire  he  rejects  as  a  forgery  a  docu- 
ment which  the  best  critics  have  hitherto  accepted  as  genuine,  and  which 
if  genuine  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the  imperial  idea.  He 
maintains  that  the  supposed  letter  of  Lewis  II  to  the  emperor  Basil,  vin- 
dicating the  legitimacy  of  Carolingian  pretensions,  was  forged  after  the 
death  of  Lewis  and  in  the  interest  of  John  VIII.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
letter  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  papal  manifesto,  and  a  most 
valuable  clue  to  the  ultimate  ideals  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty  is  taken 
Away.  But  the  hypothesis  is  far  from  being  proved  by  the  arguments 
which  Dr.  Kleinclausz  adduces.  They  are  three  in  number.  (1)  The 
writer  of  the  letter  styles  himself  imperator  augustus  Bomanorum,  and 
this  title,  though  like  that  borne  by  Charles  the  Great,  was  rejected  by  his 
successors  in  favour  of  the  simpler  title  imperator  augustus.  To  this 
we  should  answer  that  a  papal  forger  writing  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Lewis  was  not  likely  to  make  an  error  with  regard  to  an  imperial 
title ;  while  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  letter  is  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  diplomatist  defending  an  innovation. 
The  probability  is  that  Lewis  changed  his  style  after  his  father's  death, 
at  all  events  in  his  correspondence  with  Byzantium.  (2)  The  second 
argument  is  that  the  real  Lewis  would  never  have  taken  the  line  of 
defence  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  this  letter.  The  letter  affirms 
that  Lewis  owes  his  title  partly  to  an  election  by  the  Romans,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he,  like  all  his  predecessors,  has  been  anointed  by  the 
pope.  Dr.  Kleinclausz  maintains  that  neither  the  predecessors  of  Lewis 
nor  Lewis  himself  had  received  unction  from  the  pope.  The  first  part  of 
this  contention  may  be  true ;  if  true  it  merely  proves  that  Lewis  did  not 
possess  minute  accounts  of  coronations  previous  to  his  own.  The  second 
part  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  express  and  uncontradicted  testimony 
of  the  '  Annales  Bertiniani '  under  the  year  850.  It  is  a  more  serious 
argument  that  Lewis,  whose  policy  was  frequently  characterised  by 
mistrust  of  the  papacy,  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  own  that 
he  owed  his  dignity  to  the  pope.  We  can  understand  that  such  an 
admission  was  unpalatable  to  a  high-spirited  emperor.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  could  have  silenced  his  rival  without  admitting  as  much  as 
this.  He  desired  to  prove  that  the  title  of  his  predecessors  was  legitimate. 
He  could  only  do  so  by  pleading  that  the  pope  had  pronounced  the 
eastern  dynasty  heretical  and  unfit  to  rule,  since  western  Europe  in  the 
ninth  century  knew  of  no  other  tribunal  than  the  pope's  which  was  com- 
petent to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  faith.  And,  again,  he  desired  to 
prove  that  the  empire  had  come  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  it  came  to 
Charles  the  Great,  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  Lothair.  Since  he  could  not 
maintain  that  he,  like  these  three,  had  been  designated  for  imperial  rank 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Latin  Christendom,  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  argue  that  he,  like  them,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Romans  and  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  and  that  the  successor  to  the  empire  was  necessarily 
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appointed  in  this  way  and  no  other.  As  Dr.  Kleinclausz  observes,  the 
strongest  of  the  Carolingians  were  wilhng  to  bolster  up  their  power  with 
the  moral  influence  of  the  papacy  even  at  times  when  there  was  a  risk 
that  admissions  made  for  one  purpose  might  be  used  against  them  for 
another.  (3)  The  third  argument,  although  developed  at  some  length, 
is  too  flimsy  to  require  a  detailed  examination.  The  letter  makes  an 
excuse  for  an  attack  upon  Neapolitan  territory,  and  the  excuse  is  demon- 
strably wide  of  the  truth.  Lewis  accuses  the  Neapolitans  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Saracens  and  of  having  expelled  their  bishop,  the  fact 
heing  that  they  had  used  Saracen  mercenaries  against  the  bishop  but 
were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Saracen  invaders  of  Italy  in  general.  The 
misstatement  may  be  due  to  Lewis,  or  to  his  friend  the  exiled  bishop. 
But  it  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  natural  one. 

We  fail  to  see  why  these  arguments,  singly  or  collectively,  should 
make  against  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest 
that  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Kleinclausz's  work  stands  on  the  game  level 
with  this  venture  in  destructive  criticism.  His  book  is  in  fact  a  well-written 
resume  of  the  sources  relating  to  his  subject ;  many  of  his  quotations  are 
familiar,  but  it  is  useful  to  have  them  so  carefully  collected  and  explained, 
and  his  account  of  the  imperialist  party  in  the.  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious 
supplies  a  valuable  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  partitions  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Verdun.  In  fact  this  chapter  strikes  us  as  by  far  the  most 
lucid  and  informing  in  the  book.  Elsewhere  the  author  seems  to  be  over- 
weighted by  his  learning.  He  multiplies  questions  to  prove  facts  which  are 
generally  admitted,  and  vacillates  between  rival  theories  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  which  he  prefers.  There  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  uncertainty  in  his  account  of  the  relations  between  Pepin  and 
Stephen  II.  To  begin  with,  Dr.  Kleinclausz  is  embarrassed  by  the 
question  of  the  patriciate.  Was  it  regarded  by  Pepin  and  the  pope  as  an 
empty  title  of  honour,  or  did  it  connote  a  definite  oflice  and  definite 
functions  ?  On  p.  155  it  is  admitted  that  by  the  year  774  the  terms 
patrician  and  exarch  were  regarded  as  virtually  synonymous.  Dr. 
Kleinclausz  contends  that  this  was  not  the  case  when  Pepin  first  received 
the  title.  But  he  gives  in  another  connexion  (p.  166)  a  piece  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  weighs  against  his  theory.  In  the  year  757 
Paul  I  announced  his  election  to  Pepin  in  terms  practically  identical  with 
those  in  which  it  had  been  customary  to  notify  the  emperor  of  such  an 
event.^  This  certainly  favours  the  supposition  that  Pepin  was  regarded 
as  filUng  the  position  of  an  exarch,  and  taking  the  emperor's  place  in 
regard  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that  the  papal  chancery  continued  for  some 
years  after  757  to  date  its  correspondence  by  the  regnal  years  of  the 
emperors.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that  Pepin  was,  by  a  diplomatic 
fiction,  regarded  as  an  authorised  representative  of  Byzantium  with 
plenary  powers.  And  this  is  the  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Kleinclausz  would 
seem  to  incline  in  his  note  on  p.  123  ;  but  the  note  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  his  text.  Another  example  of  con- 
fusion is  to  be  found  in  his  account  of  Stephen's  journey  across  the  Alps 
and  its  results.  He  begins  by  defending  Stephen  against  the  charge  of 
duplicity  towards  the  empire,  and  in  consequence  finds  himself  unable 
*  Cod.  Carol.  12  (ed.  Gundlach). 
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to  explain  how  the  idea  of  the  Donation  entered  Pepin's  head  at  all.  If 
the  ordinary  view  of  Stephen's  character  be  accepted,  the  whole  business 
becomes  intelligible  at  once ;  on  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Kleinclausz  it  is 
inexplicable. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  detail  on  which  Dr.  Kleinclausz 
exposes  himself  to  criticism.  On  p.  110  he  speaks  as  though  the 
Carolingians  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
church,  and  dwells  upon  the  services  of  Charles  Martel  to  Latin  Christi- 
anity. The  eulogium  should  surely  be  qualified  by  a  reference  to  the 
policy  of  secularisation  which,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  can  hardly  have 
tended  to  produce  friendly  relations  between  Charles  and  the  despoiled 
clergy.  On  p.  120  he  assumes,  although  the  matter  is  open  to  discussion, 
that  Stephen  II  in  asking  Pepin  to  aid  the  respublica  Boma7iontm  meant 
the  empire  and  not  the  Koman  duchy.  In  the  '  Codex  Carolinus,'  7,  8 
(ed.  Gundlach),  the  same  term  is  used  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis  '  would  use  the  phrase  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  adopted  by  the  papal  chancery.  On  p.  142  Dr. 
Kleinclausz  translates  the  phrase  defensor  sanctae  ecclesiae  as  defenseur 
du  siege  apostoliqtie,  and  concludes  that  Charles  the  Great,  when  he  used 
this  title  in  the  capitulary  of  769,  desired  to  lay  stress  upon  his  patrician 
dignity.  The  translation  and  the  inference  are  alike  doubtful ;  there  is 
no  other  evidence  that  Charles  attached  importance  to  his  patriciate  at 
this  early  date.  There  is,  too,  in  the  Ejnstolae  Viennenses  (no.  17)  a 
letter  of  Hadrian  in  775  which  is  dated  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  patri- 
ciate of  Charles.  On  p.  147  he  gives  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  the 
'  Liber  Pontificalis  '  wbich  cannot  be  maintained.  The  biographer  of 
Hadrian  says  that  this  pope,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Charles  to 
Kome  in  774,  was  in  magno  stupore  et  extasi  deductus.  Dr.  Kleinclausz 
comments  thus :  De  Vaveu  de  son  biographe  Vextase  ou  cette  nouvelle  le 
jeta  fut  precedee  d'une  grande  stupeur.  But  it  is  plain  that  stupor  and 
extasis  are  used  as  synonyms,  whether  the  astonishment  to  which  they 
refer  was  pleasurable  or  not.  On  p.  155  we  are  told  that  the  clergy  of 
England  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Charles  the  Great  on  questions 
of  the  faith.  It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  quote  some  authority 
for  this  statement.  On  p.  199  he  disputes  the  theory  that  the  pope  in  the 
year  800  contemplated  a  translation  of  the  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Franks.  Such  a  theory  depends,  he  remarks,  upon  evidence  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  is  altogether  unhistorical.  If  he  means  that 
Leo  III  contemplated  the  existence  of  two  empires  for  the  future,  then 
his  criticism  may  be  retorted  upon  himself.  The  papacy  and  the 
Carolingians  only  extended  a  grudging  recognition  to  Irene  and  her 
successors  because  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  them.  Louis  II,  in  the 
letter  already  discussed,  which  even  upon  our  author's  hypothesis  of 
forgery  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  maintains  that  the  Greek  emperors 
have  no  legitimate  title.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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Documents  relatifs  au  ComU  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie.  (1172-1361.) 
Publies  par  Auguste  Lonqnon.  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1901.) 

It  is  now  many  years  since  M.  Longnon  began  to  search  French  archives 
for  material  bearing  on  the  feudal  history  of  Champagne.  As  long  ago 
as  1869  he  published  a  French  version  of  the  first  five  parts  of  the  Feoda 
(Jampanie,  under  the  title  Livre  des  Vassaux  du  Comte  de  Champagne  et 
de  Brie.  In  1877  he  supplemented  his  earlier  work  by  editing  the  inquests 
of  1249  and  1252  in  a  volume  called  Boles  des  Fiefs  du  Comtd  de  Cham- 
pagne sous  le  Bdg7ie  de  Thibaud  le  Chansonnier.  In  the  present  volume 
he  is  able  to  give  us  a  better  and  more  complete  text  of  these  documents. 
He  has  discovered  a  complete  transcript  of  the  Feoda  Campanie,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  roll  of  1252  which  relates  to  the  bailliage  of  Meaux.  He 
has  also  printed  a  variety  of  other  documents  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  and  has  provided  an  excellent  index  of  names  and  places. 

One  result  of  his  labours  is  to  give  us  a  tolerably  complete  view  of 
the  feudal  relations  of  the  counts  of  Champagne.  These  are  represented 
in  the  two  maps  which  M.  Longnon  affixes  to  his  introduction.  The 
first  shows  the  demesne  of  the  counts  and  the  fiefs  of  their  chief 
vassals  ;  the  second  shows  from  what  suzerain  the  count  held  each  part 
of  his  dominions.  Both  maps  will  repay  study.  They  give,  as  no 
verbal  description  could  give,  an  idea  of  the  complex  and  heterogeneous 
character  of  feudal  principalities.  The  first  map  would  have  been  better  still 
if  M.  Longnon  had  inserted  the  boundaries  of  the  castellanies  and  bailliages 
into  which  the  county  was  divided  for  military  purposes.  A  list  of  the 
castellanies  can  be  made  out  from  the  Feoda  Campanie ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  homages  rendered  to  Thibaud  V  (1256-70)  preserves  the 
names  and  indicates  the  extent  of  the  bailliages  at  that  period.  But 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  these  divisions  without 
increasing  the  scale  of  the  map  ;  and  no  doubt  it  gains  in  clearness  what 
it  loses  in  completeness.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  second 
map  is  that  it  shows  the  precise  fiefs  which  were  held  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  from  the  Feoda  Campanie  that  M.  Longnon  derives  most  of 
the  necessary  information  for  this  purpose.  On  p.  83  of  the  present 
volume  we  have  the  text  of  two  depositions  as  to  the  names  of  the 
imperial  fiefs  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  acquired.  In  1162 
Count  Henry  I  became  surety  for  the  good  faith  of  Louis  VII  in  the 
matter  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Louis 
having  failed  to  keep  his  engagements,  the  count  had  to  pay  the  forfeit, 
and  went  into  captivity  at  the  emperor's  court.  He  was,  however, 
soon  released  and  presented  with  nine  imperial  castles,  for  which  he 
did  homage  in  due  form.  Their  names  are  enumerated  by  the  imperial 
chancellor  in  a  memorandum  dating  from  the  period  1212-24.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  obligation  of  vassalage  sat  hghtly  on  Count  Henry 
and  his  successors.  The  imperial  fiefs  were  of  so  little  importance  that 
they  could  not  be  identified  by  the  officials  of  the  count  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to  M.  Longnon  the  imperial 
chancellor  himself  was  incapable  of  furnishing  a  complete  Hst,  since  he 
omitted  to  mention  the  fiefs  of  Ligny,  Vaucouleurs,  and  Sailly,  wLich 
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certainly  belonged  to  the  counts  and  as  certainly  were  on  imperial  soil. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  criticism  is  necessarily  correct.  Does  it  follow 
that  because  a  castle  was  on  imperial  soil  it  was  held  of  the  emperor  in 
chief  ?  The  point  is  worth  mentioning  because  M.  Longnon  has,  in  his 
second  map,  represented  all  the  fiefs  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
which  belonged  to  the  count  as  being  held  of  the  emperor.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  fief  of  Roucy.  M.  Longnon  prints  on  p.  466  a 
charter  of  homage  which  proves  that  Roucy  was  held  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rlieims.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Orchimont  was  held  of  the 
emperor.  All  that  we  know  of  this  fief  from  the  registers  is  that  it  was 
held  of  Champagne  by  the  duke  of  Limburg. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  of  interest  in  these  documents  reference 
may  be  made  to  three  charters  of  homage  on  pp.  483-4,  dating  from 
the  years  1276-8,  in  which  Edmund  Crouchback  appears  with  the  title 
of  count  of  Champagne.  He  held  it  in  the  right  of  his  second  wife, 
Blanche  of  Artois,  and  as  regent  for  her  daughter,  Joanna,  the  heiress  of 
Champagne.  The  dates  of  the  commencement  and  end  of  his  regency 
appear  from  documents  in  the  catalogue  of  his  acts  which  is  given  by 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville.^  He  did  homage  to  Philip  of  France  in  January 
1276,  and  gave  up  the  regency  at  Easter  1284,  when  his  ward  attained  her 
eleventh  year.  We  notice  that  in  the  second  of  Edmund's  charters 
(no.  liv.)  there  is  an  obvious  corruption  of  the  text ;  tenet  in  the  seventh 
line  should  be  teiiemus. 

The  Feoda  Campanie  throw  some  light  on  the  law  of  inheritance  in 
Champagne.  The  first  roll,  compiled  about  the  year  1172,  proves  that  in 
the  case  of  a  great  many  families  the  rule  of  primogeniture  was  not 
observed.  Divided  inheritances  are  also  to  be  found,  but  less  frequently, 
in  the  roll  of  the  year  1200.  As  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  accident 
whether  reference  is  made  to  the  rule  of  inheritance  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  fief,  we  cannot  determine  whether  partition  or  primogeniture 
was  the  more  general ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  ordinance  of  1224,  quoted 
by  M.  Longnon  in  the  Livre  des  VassauXj  p.  95,  primogeniture  was 
gaining  ground  in  Champagne  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  counts  that  they  should  have 
discouraged  primogeniture.  But  such  is  the  effect  of  this  ordinance, 
which  leaves  to  the  eldest  son  no  advantage  over  his  brothers  but  that  of 
first  choice  in  the  distribution  of  the  father's  castles.  With  this  remark- 
able exception  the  policy  of  the  counts  towards  their  vassals  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Norman  dukes.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  castles 
which  are  held  of  them  are  iurabilia  or  iurabilia  et  reddihilia.  Both 
phrases  have  the  same  meaning,  that  the  castles  may  be  garrisoned  by 
the  count  when  he  thinks  fit.  From  the  occasional  references  to 
signorial  jurisdiction  we  gather  that,  while  iusticia  of  the  ordinary  and 
inferior  kind  was  freely  conceded,  the  counts  were  chary  of  granting  the 
ba7inus. 

But,  as  M.  Longnon  has  pointed  out  in  his  preface  to  the  Livre  des 
Vassaux,  these  documents  are  more  useful  to  the  historian  as  a  means  of 
testing  chronicles  and  charters  than  for  the  positive  contributions  which 

'  Hist,  des  Comtes,  &c.  vi.  97.  [See  also  Mr.  W.  E.  Ehodes's  article  in  this  Ke- 
view,  X.  213  seqq.] 
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they  make  to  our  knowledge  of  political  and  constitutional  history.  And 
we  owe  the  learned  editor  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  labour  which  he  has 
devoted  to  a  work  implying  so  much  self-effacement.  And  a  word  of 
special  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  index  of  names  and  places, 
which,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  is  wonderfully  complete  and  accurate. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

JoJm  Lackland.     By  Kate  Norgate.     (London  :  Macmillan.    1902.) 

In  the  forefront  of  her  history  Miss  Norgate  places  the  well-known  passage 
in  which  John  Richard  Green  declared  King  John  to  be  *  the  ablest '  of 
the  Angevins.  One  is  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Norgate's  book  is  not  a  thesis 
to  maintain  this  paradox.  She  makes  the  very  best  of  John's  ability,  but 
she  knows  her  authorities  and  does  not  distort  them,  and  in  spite  of  her- 
self she  really  demolishes  instead  of  justifying  Green's  view.  John  un- 
doubtedly possessed  a  large  measure  of  that  short-sighted  clevemess^ 
which  secures  a  temporary  escape  from  difficulties  by  mortgaging  the 
future.  It  is  possible  too  to  explain  many  of  his  defeats  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case ;  but  when  one  contemplates  the  long  line  of 
these  disasters  at  critical  junctures,  such  as  the  failure  to  relieve  Les- 
Andelys  in  1208,  the  flight  from  Angers  in  1214,  the  flight  from  Sandwich 
in  1216,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  cause  of 
failure  was  in  the  man  himself,  in  his  inability  to  plan  a  great  military 
operation  or  to  inspire  his  followers  with  confidence. 

Miss  Norgate  has  made  good  use  of  the  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie 
et  des  Rois  d'Angleterre,  a  source  which,  though  published  as  long  ago  a& 
]840,  has  been  curiously  neglected  by  historians  till  Petit-Dutaillis  showed 
its  importance.'  The  interest  of  Miss  Norgate's  book  would  have  been 
increased  if  she  had  put  together  some  account  of  her  authorities,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  have  hitherto  not  been  known  or  used  by  English 
historians.  Her  intimate  and  apparently  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
sources,  and  her  good  judgment  in  estimating  their  relative  values, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  do  this  without  difficulty.  In  referring 
to  the  work  of  her  predecessors  she  is  not  always  quite  accurate.  She 
gives  credit  to  Lingard  (p.  248,  n.  4)  for  a  criticism  which  Lingard 
expressly  says  he  took  from  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  preface  to  the  Patent  Rolls. 
And  it  is  rather  hard  on  Professor  Tout  to  accuse  him  of  having  '  glorified  '' 
Robert  Fitz Walter  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

In  describing  the  struggle  for  the  Great  Charter  Miss  Norgate  is  so- 
intent  on  emphasising  the  feudal  character  of  the  movement,  and  on 
showing  the  littleness  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  that  she  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  they  accomplished.  The  barons,  with  the 
exception  of  William  Marshal,  fare  badly  at  her  hands ;  and  charges  of 
cowardice,  treachery,  and  selfishness  are  made  and  proved  against  them. 
Stephen  Langton  is  the  only  man  who  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  quite  un- 
scathed. But  Miss  Norgate,  while  making  every  allowance  for  John's  diffi- 
culties, does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  barons'^ 
position.  In  their  conflict  with  the  king  they  really  had  no  organisation 
worthy  of  the  name.    A  definite  and  isolated  piece  of  work,  such  as  defend- 

*  Bevm  Historiqtce,  Sept.-Oct.  1892,  and  Ehule  siir  la   Vie  et  le  Eigne  de  Louis 
VIII  (1894). 
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ing  a  castle,  they  often  did  well  (except  during  the  panic  created  by  the 
horrors  of  John's  march  to  the  north  at  the  beginning  of  1216) ;  any  general 
movement  demanding  co-operation  on  a  large  scale  found  them  helpless  and 
afraid.  Miss  Norgate  condemns  them  for  calling  in  the  help  of  Louis  of 
France :  it  was  the  work  of  a  mad  little  faction  (p.  253) — a  *  blunder  and 
worse  than  blunder '  (p.  286).  It  was  certainly  as  clever  a  move  as  any 
of  John's.  For  it  not  only  gave  the  baronial  party  a  recognised  head  and 
centre  ;  it  disarmed  the  king.  John's  terrible  mercenaries  were  mostly  sub- 
jects of  Philip  Augustus  ;  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  fight  against  the  son 
of  their  liege  lord,  and  actually  deserted  to  the  enemy  in  large  numbers. 

We  should  like  to  have  had  more  than  a  few  lines  on  the  one  feature 
of  John's  policy  which  showed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  forces  of 
the  future — '  his  interest  in  the  towns  and  the  trading  classes,  and  his 
constant  endeavours  to  cultivate  their  friendship  '  (p.  263).  And  the 
history  of  Glamorgan  at  this  period,  when  the  lordship  was  in  the  royal 
hands  and  documents  are  consequently  less  scarce  than  usual,  is  a  subject 
which  would  repay  closer  attention  than  Miss  Norgate  has  given  to  it. 
But  here  her  knowledge  seems  to  fail.  In  the  map  of  '  England  a.d.  1190 ' 
(p.  27)  the  peninsula  of  Gower  is  included  in  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan, 
and  the  name  '  Gower '  stretches  vaguely  over  the  lands  between  Pembroke 
and  the  Llwchwr.  The  political  condition  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  described  in  some  detail  and  illustrated  by  three  maps. 

The  book  is  hardly  a  history  of  John's  reign,  nor  is  it  a  study  of  his 
character.  It  is  a  careful  and  trustworthy  narrative  of  the  events  in 
which  he  took  a  more  or  less  direct  share,  and  as  such  it  is  of  real  value. 

A.  G.  Little. 

Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 
Eichard  II.  Vol.  IV  :  1388-1392.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
1902). 

A  DEFECT  in  these  calendars  hitherto  was  the  absence  of  any  volume  num- 
bering, the  want  of  which  entailed  a  clumsy  system  of  reference  by  a 
double  date.  In  the  volume  before  us  this  omission  is  partially  repaired, 
but  the  number  appears  only  on  the  title-page  and  not,  as  it  ought,  on  the 
back  as  well.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case  a  student  in  a  public  library 
who  has  a  volume  reference  to  a  calendar  must  waste  time  in  counting  the 
volumes,  and  if,  as  may  very  well  chance,  they  are  not  in  chronological 
order  he  will  be  obliged  to  rearrange  them  or  look  at  the  title-pages 
before  he  finds  the  volume  he  seeks. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  calendar  will  be  anxiously  scrutinised 
by  historians  who  wish  to  settle  the  question  of  Richard's  good  faith  in 
the  constitutional  undertakings  into  which  he  entered  on  his  dramatic 
emancipation  from  the  control  of  his  uncles  in  May  1389.  That  outwardly 
at  least  the  king  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  there  is  ample  proof  on  almost 
every  page.  The  lavish  dissipation  of  crown  estates  and  revenue,  the  gift 
of  important  offices  for  life,  the  abuse  of  the  royal  right  of  pardon,  the 
contempt  of  all  advice  and  restraint,  which  are  so  evident  on  the  rolls  of 
the  years  preceding  Richard's  humiliation  in  1388,  have  now  ceased. 
Nothing  of  importance  is  done  without  the  expressed  consent  of  the 
council ;  offices  are  granted  during  pleasure  ;  the  statute  forbidding  subjects 
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to  petition  the  king  for  pardon  for  treason,  murder,  and  other  grave 
offences  is  carefully  respected.  The  king  makes  no  attempt  to  reverse 
the  proceedings  of  the  Merciless  Parliament  with  regard  to  his  unfortunate 
favourites.  Many  pages  in  this  volume  are  filled  with  the  distribution  of 
their  property,  and  the  countess  of  Oxford  has  to  take  out  a  pardon  for 
visiting  her  son  in  Brabant  and  relieving  his  necessities.  •  The  forfeiture 
of  Richard's  old  enemy,  John  of  Northampton,  was  entirely  revoked  '  at 
the  supplication  of  the  commons  of  England.'  Parliament  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  return  to  the  license  which  the  king  had  allowed  himself 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  But  despite  more  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  greater  economy  disquieting  signs  that  all  is  not  well  with  the 
kingdom  begin  to  appear  as  early  as  1391.  In  Norfolk  an  attempt  is 
made  to  kill  a  collector  of  the  fifteenth,  Richard  is  raising  loans  '  in  his 
great  need,'  the  council  orders  that  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Clifford  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  king's 
debts.  Richard  had  evidently  not  ceased  to  be  extravagant.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  indication  here  that  he  was  playing  a  double  game, 
unless  it  be  the  continued  influence  of  Lady  de  Mohun. 

The  interest  of  these  rolls  is  not  confined  to  high  matters  of  state. 
Much  light  is  thrown  inter  alia  upon  the  endowments  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  foundations,  which  were  largely  drawn  from  the  property  of 
the  alien  priories,  upon  the  working  of  the  statute  of  provisors,  and  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  decided  that  archdeacons  cannot  call  in  the 
secular  arm  ;  a  mayor  of  Dartmouth  finds  to  his  surprise  that  the  liberties 
of  that  town  do  not  extend  to  the  right  of  burning  a  female  poisoner ;  the 
theft  and  sale  of  a  child  of  five  is  recorded.  The  Christian  name  of  the 
Bohemian  saddler's  daughter  for  whom  the  earl  of  Oxford  deserted  a  wife 
of  royal  lineage,  and  whom  historians,  following  the  chroniclers,  have  called 
simply  Lancecrona,  is  supplied:  she  was  Agnes  Lanchecron  (p.  20). 

Mr.  Morris  has  done  his  work  with  his  usual  care  and  thoroughness. 
The  index  is  less  exclusively  one  of  persons  and  places  than  some  others 
in  this  series,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  supply  a  full  iitdex  rerum. 
The  following  corrections  and  suggestions  may  be  noticed  :  '  Caedwin  ' 
(p.  667)  should  be  '  Cedewen,'  '  Dinlaen  '  (p.  592)  '  Dinllaen.'  The  iden- 
tification of  a  vicarage  of  Dynerth  (?)  with  a  place  of  that  name  in 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos  suggests  a  doubt.  '  Llanymddyury  '  is  not  referred  to 
Llandovery.  Thomas  Cranley,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  and 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  entered  (p.  585)  under  the  false  form  *  Craule.' 
*  Le  Gruigne '  (Groyne)  is  not  identified  with  Corufia  (p.  618).  The  tenure  by 
Edmund  Bromfeld,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  of  the  abbey  of  Sauve  Majeure 
{Silva  Maior),  near  Bordeaux,  is  questioned  without  reason  (p.  560). 
Miles  and  William  de  Windsor  are  omitted ;  the  hst  of  chancellors  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  nor  that  of  the  orders  of 
friars  the  Carmehtes.  James  Tait. 

Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  i^reserved  in   the  Public  Record  Office. 
Henry  VI:  1422-1427.     (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1901.) 

The  patent  rolls  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  an  importance  that  reaches 
far  beyond  the  regnal  years  to  which  they  belong,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
rich  in  inspeximuses  of  charters  of  all  kinds.     They  contain,  though  it 
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be  in  a  poor  and  late  form,  the  complete  history  of  a  number  of  institutions 
— monasteries,  universities,  colleges,  boroughs,  gilds — so  far  as  royal 
charters  and  royal  confirmations  of  other  people's  charters  can  tell  it. 
Too  often  it  is  a  late  inspeximus  that  is  the  only  record  left.  How  to  deal 
with  these  lengthy  and  oft-repeated  charters  must  have  been  a  question 
that  was  long  considered  before  the  task  of  calendaring  was  begun.  The 
bulk  of  them  is  enormous  ;  most,  perhaps,  of  the  originals  are  already 
somewhere  or  other  in  print ;  some  day  the  charter  rolls  from  which 
many  of  them  come  will  be  in  print :  further,  the  calendars  of  patent  rolls 
are  not  being  issued  in  chronological  order,  and  what  Henry  VI  inspects 
Edward  IV  inspects,  so  that  cross  references  are  at  present  impossible,  while 
a  detailed  calendar  to  both  sets  of  inspeximuses  would  be  superfluous. 
Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties.  It  would  postpone  the  publication  of 
these  calendars  almost  indefinitely  if  editors  were  bound  to  give  a  refer- 
ence whenever  the  charter  is  already  in  print :  it  would  greatly  increase 
their  bulk  and  lead  to  much  repetition  if  even  the  briefest  indication 
of  the  contents  of  each  charter  were  given.  Confronted  by  these  diffi- 
culties, an  ordered  scheme  has  not  been  attempted :  it  seems  to  have 
been  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  editor  (the  present  volume  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Hughes  with  help  from  Mr.  K.  F.  Isaacson)  whether 
or  not  to  print  in  full  charters  which  he  considers  of  importance,  to 
calendar  the  contents,  to  give  lists  of  witnesses,  to  supply  references  to 
printed  sources  where  the  record  may  be  found  in  full.  References  to 
Rymer's  Foedera,  the  Monasticon,  and  the  charter  roll  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  systematic  (they  could  be  subjoined  more  often  than  they  have 
been),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  made  a  rule  in  referring  to  the  Foedera 
not  to  give  volume  and  page  references,  a  rule  that  might  well  be  altered. 
Perhaps  no  great  damage  results  from  this  want  of  method,  for  no 
calendar  can  do  the  historical  student's  work  for  him.  The  result  is 
unscientific  and  may  expose  our  English  system  to  some  criticism,  but 
if  it  be  impossible  to  devise  an  equally  speedy  and  more  thorough  method 
which  will  meet  all  the  difficulties,  the  historical  student  will  take  his 
calendar  as  it  is  and  be  truly  thankful.  The  present  system  rather 
whets  curiosity  needlessly  than  keeps  dark  hidden  treasure,  and  if  so 
that  is  all  for  the  best.  Take,  for  instance,  the  series  of  inspeximuses  of 
London  charters.  There  are  references  to  Stubbs's  Select  Charters 
and  to  the  translations  in  the  Historical  Charters  of  the  City  of  London^ 
implying  that  the  charters  without  references  are  unknown.  But  most 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Liher  Custiomaribm.  So  too  for  the  Irish 
charters,  a  reference  to  the  Chartae,  Privilegia  et  Immunitates,  published 
by  the  Irish  Record  Commission,  might  be  looked  for.  On  the  other 
hand  one  would  fain  know  more  of  a  charter  '  to  the  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls  born  in  Coltishall,'  Norfolk  ;  of  the  fine  series  of  charters  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  unknown  to  the  Monasticon  and  to  Mr.  Norman 
Moore  ;  of  the  series  of  charters  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which 
only  a  few  are  accounted  for  in  print  (one  reference  to  the  Munimenta 
Academica  is  given,  but  another  is  wanting)  ;  of  the  charter  to  Lincoln 
weavers  and  to  Bristol  dyers.  From  these  patent  rolls  the  existence  of  a 
hospital  at  Arundel,  unknown  to  the  Monasticon,  can  be  established,  and 
for  the  history  of  hospitals  the  volume  is  indeed  constantly  of  value. 
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Many  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  pardons  of  outlawry,  which  occur 
in  annual  batches  that  fill  twenty  pages  at  a  time,  and  are  of  small 
historical  value.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  biography  and  for 
general  history  in  the  rest  of  the  calendar.  Gaps  in  the  biographies 
of  the  Woodvilles,  of  Lyndwood,  Beckington,  and  Adam  of  Usk  might  all 
be  filled  up  from  these  pages.  For  the  history  of  shipping,  of  the  mint, 
of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  for  the  compilation  of  oflBcial  lists  of  all 
kinds,  for  the  history  of  the  Admiralty  Court  and  the  Court  of  Chivalry, 
the  present  calendar  contains  much  that  is  of  value.  Here,  too,  are 
enrolled  in  an  unexpected  category  some  ordinances  of  the  council. 
Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  interesting  description  of  a 
chaplain's  work  in  making  a  jetty  in  Mount's  Bay ;  to  the  arrest  of  a  *  false 
prophet,'  John  Grace,  who  daily  preached  near  Coventry,  rousing  terrible 
sedition,  likely  to  overthrow  the  catholic  faith ;  to  the  soothsaying,  magic, 
and  necromancy  practised  by  Sir  Ralph  Botreaux ;  to  the  licence  given 
to  John,  bishop  of  Holar,  in  Iceland,  an  EngHshman  by  birth,  to  buy 
grain  in  England  for  export  to  Iceland ;  to  a  sworn  union  of  villani  in 
Burton  Fleming,  Yorkshire,  formed  against  the  prior  of  Bridlington ;  to 
a  curious  agreement,  dated  at  the  guildhall,  Cambridge,  between  the 
commonalty  of  the  borough  and  the  master  and  fellows  of  Michael- 
house,  by  which  the  master  and  fellows  agreed  to  make  a  ditch  in 
common,  in  breadth  twelve  '  Paul's  feet,'  by  means  of  which  ditch  the 
college  might  have  fuel  and  other  things  brought  in  and  taken  out.  They 
agreed  to  maintain  a  bridge  three  '  Paul's  feet '  wide,  and  the  document 
was  sealed  *  with  the  seal  of  the  mayoralty  in  the  name  of  the  common 
seal  of  the  town.'  Although  this  foot  was  widely  used  (even  in  Ireland), 
its  size  seems  to  be  still  unknown.  The  index  of  over  100  pages  has 
many  good  points  ;  there  is  an  index  of  occupations,  and  many  but  not 
enough  glossarial  words  are  indexed.  The  '  laundes '  of  a  park  (p.  79) 
should  appear,  as  the  word  is  omitted  from  the  New  English  Dictioimry ; 
and  the  titles  of  Welsh  officers  might  be  more  fully  explained  and 
indexed.  It  is  a  bad  mistake  to  make  *  Lanbadar '  into  *  Lampeter.' 
Walter  Spec  should  have  a  cross  reference  under  '  Espec'  There  is  a 
curious  slip  on  p.  13,  which  introduces  Friars  Minor  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Mary  Bate  son. 


The  Cambridge  Modern  History.     Vol.  I.  *  The  Renaissance.' 
(Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.     1902.) 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  which  could  not  have  been  produced  save  by 
the  combined  knowledge  of  seventeen  scholars  must  be  approached  by 
any  single  student  with  much  diffidence,  and  that  he  will  be  moved 
rather  to  express  his  gratitude  for  what  he  has  learned  than  to  criticise 
what  he  could  not  possibly  have  written.  The  papers  contained  in  the 
present  volume  do,  indeed,  inspire  a  hearty  admiration  not  only  as  vehicles 
of  information  but  as  examples  of  method,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
reader  instinctively  feels  is  strengthened  by  the  striking  agreement  which 
he  finds  in  points  of  view,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  detail,  between  writers 
who  have  read  their  sources  and  formed  their  judgments  independently. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  the  plan  of  the  work  being  what  it  was,  that  it 
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could  have  been  more  happily  executed  by  any  company  of  historians 
who  should  have  combined  for  the  purpose. 

But  their  task  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  Stately  as  the  volume 
is,  the  space  allowed  to  each  writer  is  small,  and  in  it  he  has  not  only  to 
narrate  the  events  and  describe  the  changes  in  institutions  of  his  period 
and  subject,  but  also,  since  this  is  an  introductory  volume,  to  bring  these 
latter  clearly  upon  the  scene  as  they  were  at  the  moment  when  his  story 
begins.  But  even  more  than  this  is  requisite ;  he  should  explain,  at 
least  in  outline,  how  they  had  come  to  be  what  they  were  at  his  opening 
date.  All  this  is  promised,  though  in  somewhat  cautious  terms,  in  the 
preface,  but  the  promise  is  not  always  fulfilled.  Of  this  we  cannot 
complain  in  the  papers  which  deal  with  the  greater  nations  and  states. 
But  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Horatio  Brown's  account  of  Venice,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  in  the  book,  with  the  sprightly  and  allusive  essay  on 
Savonarola,  from  which  we  have  to  derive  most  of  our  information  con- 
cerning Florence,  forces  upon  our  notice  the  defects  of  the  latter,  if 
regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  connected  history.  The  one  is  self- 
contained  and  self -explaining  ;  the  other,  even  if  eked  out  with  its 
companion  paper  on  Machiavelli  and  with  assistance  from  that  on  the 
invasions  of  Italy,  fails  to  give  an  adequate  account,  or  even  a  coherent 
sketch,  of  the  institutions  of  Florence.  It  might  have  been  well  if  one 
paper,  dealing  with  Florentine  history  and  with  its  two  most  prominent 
characters,  had  taken  the  place  of  two  independent  studies.  The  loss 
would  have  been  serious,  for  both  Savonarola  and  Machiavelli  are 
admirably  treated,  but  in  compensation  an  answer  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for  many  questions  which  inevitably  suggest  themselves. 

The  most  serious  omission,  however,  is  that  of  a  survey  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  No  account  of  the 
origins  of  German  institutions  would  have  been  possible  in  the  narrow 
space  at  Professor  Tout's  command,  but,  since  Germany  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  conflict  with  which  several  volumes  of  this  history  will  be  concerned, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  actual  working  system  of  the  country  should  be 
set  before  us.  One  or  two  examples  of  strong  local  forces  which  had  the 
future  before  them,  such  as  the  electorates  of  Cologne  and  Saxony,  would 
have  taught  us  more  than  a  narrative  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made 
under  Maximilian  to  provide  an  organised  government  for  the  whole 
country.  Those  attempts,  it  is  true,  did  not  wholly  fail,  but  the  system 
which  grew  out  of  them  became,  as  every  one  knows,  a  by-word  for 
futility,  and  their  interest  belongs  to  speculative  and  comparative  history 
rather  than  to  that  with  which  the  present  volume  is  concerned.  The 
local  diets,  which  could  from  time  to  time  bring  pecuniary  pressure  to 
bear  even  on  the  greater  princes,  the  authority  of  the  chapters  which 
could  counterbalance  that  of  the  most  important  prelates,  the  existence  of 
mediate  bishoprics  and  abbeys  with  which  the  princes  could  deal 
directly,  were  some  of  the  points  which  needed  to  be  brought  out.  And 
surely  the  towns  deserved  a  more  generous  treatment  than  they  have 
received.  It  is  true  that  only  in  wealth  were  they  equal  to  those  of  Italy^ 
that  their  territories  were  small  and  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  not  decisive ;  yet  the  part  they  were  to  play  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  important  enough  to  require 
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their  formal  introduction  upon  the  scene.  Liibeck  was  a  match  for 
Denmark,  and  it  is  strange,  considering  the  influence  of  the  Steelyard  in 
London,  that  the  Hanse  towns,  at  any  rate,  do  not  receive  attention. 
And  ought  not  the  non-German  elements  of  the  population  to  have  been 
noticed  ?  How  far  was  the  Baltic  coast,  outside  the  towns,  germanised, 
and  how  many  Wends  were  there  in  Lusatia  ?  These  are  some  of  the 
matters  on  which  we  should  have  welcomed  light,  and  they  would  have 
rendered  Mr.  Tout's  paper  even  more  valuable  than  it  is. 

The  want  of  co-operation,  however,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
defect.  By  the  plan  of. the  work  each  contributor  is  stationed  at  an 
appointed  post  and  bidden  to  describe  what  comes  within  the  circle  of  his 
vision ;  and  since  the  points  of  view  are  of  necessity  irregularly  disposed 
large  tracts  of  history  come  under  the  cognisance  of  none  of  them,  while 
elsewhere  there  is  a  curious  frequency  of  overlapping.  For  instance,  the 
Turkish  captive  of  Alexander  VI  comes  forward  thrice,  in  relation  to  the 
sultan,  the  pope,  and  Charles  VIIT,  while  Maximilian  may  be  said  to  per- 
vade the  volume.  Yet,  though  he  was  the  most  striking  figure  of  the 
period  and  one  in  whom  Bishop  Stubbs  was  especially  interested,  the  task 
of  gaining  a  definite  impression  of  the  man  and  his  fortunes  is  made,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  as  difficult  as  possible.  Half  the  papers  in  the 
volume  must  be  consulted  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  diligent  reader 
has  collected  a  valuable  stock  of  information  and  several  consentient 
opinions  concerning  him  he  will  find  that  no  answer  is  given  to  many 
of  the  questions  he  will  wish  to  raise.  The  space  that  is  wasted  by  itera- 
tion would  have  sufficed  to  supply  the  need,  and  surely  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  liberty  would  have  been  amply  rewarded.  As  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  proverb  that  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  we  may  take  a 
point  of  Itahan  history.  Potentates  of  every  kind  appear  in  several 
papers,  but  we  are  never  told  what  is  the  difference  between  the  holder  of 
an  imperial  and  the  holder  of  a  papal  fief,  and  between  both  and  a  tyrant. 
We  must  assume  that  the  proprietors  of  the  work  counted  the  cost  when 
they  formed  a  plan  which  has  not  satisfied,  and  perhaps  could  not  satisfy, 
the  ordinary  demands  upon  a  history. 

Among  the  narratives  that  of  Mr.  Garnett  may  claim  the  first  place. 
His  picture  is  bold  and  lifelike,  and  its  detail  is  proportionate  to  its  area 
of  thirty  pages.  Mr.  Leathes,  who  covers  the  same  Itahan  ground,  has 
shown  less  art.  His  paper,  like  that  on  France,  which  also  is  his  work,  is 
a  skilful  and  laborious  mosaic,  which  can  rarely  have  been  equalled  for 
the  number  of  facts  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  seems  in  part  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  memoria  tech?iica  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  as 
well  informed  as  the  author ;  a  reader  of  moderate  information  may  be 
tempted  to  abandon  it  in  despair,  unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Even  the  movements  of  divisional  commanders,  though  they  remain 
mere  names  and  the  movements  often  led  to  nothing,  are  scrupulously 
recorded,  sadly  to  the  loss  of  perspective.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  produced  a 
curiously  matter-of-fact  chronicle  of  events,  which,  if  journalism  had 
existed  in  those  days,  we  might  have  thought  was  condensed  from  the 
newspapers.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  gives  a  strong  impression  of  reality. 
But  it  has  the  fault  of  journalism  in  a  want  of  proportion.  We  might 
well  have  been  left  to  find  the  Jenny  Pirwyn  in  the  pages  of  Professor 
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Hume  Brown.  Dr.  Ward  has  to  deal  with  two  separate  matters,  of  very 
unequal  importance.  The  disposal  of  the  Burgundian  inheritance  con- 
cerned all  Europe,  while  the  local  aJBfairs  of  many  of  the  counties  within 
it  were  of  no  more  significance  than  those  of  similar  districts  to  the 
east  of  the  Netherlands.  Interesting  as  he  makes  the  whole  story,  his 
own  command  of  the  subject  leads  him  to  forget  that  English  readers 
are  probably,  and  pardonably,  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  he 
ventures  upon  allusions  which  will  be  merely  perplexing  to  them.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  serious  matter  that  Dr.  Ward  treats  his  little  subject  on 
the  same  scale  as  his  great  one.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  annals  of 
Gelderland  and  West  Friesland  set  out  at  some  length  in  a  volume 
which  can  spare  no  page  for  Scotland  or  Switzerland.  Yet  though  this 
be  a  transgression  against  the  plan  of  the  work  the  facts  recorded  will 
serve  to  make  the  later  history  of  the  Netherlands  intelligible.  Dr. 
Ward,  for  his  own  part,  has  not  assented  to  the  facile  policy  of  omission, 
which  is  laying  up  a  heritage  of  difficulties  for  the  future  volumes. 

One  other  paper  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  main  current  of 
history  must  be  mentioned.  The  graceful  and  accomplished  essay  of  Sir 
Eichard  Jebb  is  worthy  of  its  author,  and  is  admirably  successful  in  what 
it  undertakes.  The  progress  of  knowledge  throughout  western  Europe, 
the  better  side  of  Platonism,  the  achievements  of  the  eminent  Italians 
who  invented  expensive  schools,  are  among  his  topics,  and  he  has  shown 
a  sound  judgment  in  keeping  to  what  are,  for  the  most  part,  familiar  facts. 
In  his  subject,  more  than  in  most,  what  is  best  known  is  also  most 
important,  and  we  owe  him  thanks  for  the  self-restraint  with  which,  even 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  commonplace  at  times,  he  has  kept  to  essentials. 
But  the  Kenaissance  was  nothing  if  not  picturesque,  and  Sir  Richard 
Jebb's  paper  has  not  those  splashes  of  bright  colour  which  are  said  to  be 
necessary  for  effective  scene-painting.  And  there  is  one  whole  side  of 
the  Renaissance  on  which  he  has  been  unduly  reticent.  He  does  not 
bring  out  the  worse  aspects  of  the  movement.  He  had  the  opportunity, 
which  probably  will  not  recur  in  this  history,  of  setting  out  a  theory  of 
life  which  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  evil  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  he  has  not  taken  it.  Yet  this  aspect,  which 
was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  the  other  and  of  greater  immediate 
importance,  should  have  been  made  equally  prominent  if  the  picture  was 
to  be  accurate.  There  was  no  need  of  detail,  which  has  been  given  with 
almost  superfluous  abundance  in  English,  but  salient  facts  should  have 
been  stated.  For  instance,  De  Rossi's  discoveries  in  the  catacombs 
would  have  illustrated  neo-paganism  and  brought  it  into  connexion 
with  the  revival  of  classical  studies.  Neither  of  the  writers  who,  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  discuss  the  state  of  religion  has  thought  fit  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject,  though  each  might  have  turned  it  to  effectual 
service. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  the  present  writer  even  to  praise  most  of 
the  other  papers.  The  contributors,  whose  themes  lie  outside  the  con- 
nected history  of  central  Europe,  do  not  labour  under  the  same  difficul- 
ties as  those  whose  work  has  been  discussed.  Hearty  as  our  admiration 
must  be  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  those  difficulties  as  unimportant  or  to  hold  that  they  have  been 
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overcome.  In  spite  of  its  accuracy  ^  and  of  its  learning,  attested  by  an 
ample  and  well-chosen  bibliography,  of  its  great  literary  merit  and 
unfailing  interest,  we  cannot  regard  this  as  the  ideal  history  for  which 
we  had  hoped.  If,  per  impossibile,  the  whole  had  been  as  good  as  each 
of  the  parts,  taken  singly,  undoubtedly  is,  our  desire  would  have  been 
satisfied.  As  things  are,  if  an  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  sister 
science,  our  gratitude  must  be  a  little  lukewarm  for  a  map  in  which  blank 
patches  are  conspicuous,  even  though  we  are  well  supplied  with  vertical 
sections  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  physical  geographer.  The  present 
volume  would  be  a  welcome  companion  even  to  that  ideal  history  :  for  us, 
even  if  we  still  refer  at  times  to  the  familiar  Dyer,  it  will  henceforth 
be  indispensable.  E.  W.  Watson. 

Social  England.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A. 
(Illustrated  edition.)  Vol.  III.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII 
to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.     (London  :  Cassell.     1902.) 

With  the  exception  of  one  new  chapter  by  Miss  Bateson  on  social  life  and 
manners  in  the  first  two  Tudor  reigns,  some  little  rearrangement,  and  the 
excision  of  one  or  two  passages  to  avoid  repetitions,  the  text  of  this 
volume  seems  to  be  precisely  as  it  was  when  the  original  edition  was 
published  seven  years  ago.  This  is  in  some  things  surely  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  historical  literature  has  advanced  during  the  interval ;  and  if  Mr. 
A.  L.  Smith  had  gone  over  the  copious  Scotch  correspondence  of  the 
year  1542  he  wojild  not,  I  think,  even  though  backed  by  Mr.  Hume 
Brown,  have  repeated  the  statement  about  James  V  having  been 
encouraged  '  to  a  rash  invasion  of  England '  by  the  Pope  and  the  Guises 
(p.  6).  Neither  would  Mr.  Beazley  surely  have  repeated  the  old  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  threatening  to  unfrock  the  bishop  of  Ely  (p.  424),  which 
the  late  Bishop  Creighton  very  justly  discredited  ;  for  it  seems  to  rest  on 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  a  forged  letter  of  much  more  modern  date. 
Let  me  add  that  I  think  it  rather  a  pity  that  one  so  thoroughly  at  home  in 
his  subject  as  Mr.  Bass  MuUinger  should  have  fallen  into  a  common  error 
in  using  the  epithet  '  the  new  learning  '  to  express  the  revived  study  of  the 
classics.  That  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  for  *  the  new  learning  '  meant  learning  of  an 
antipapal  character,  founded  on  Scripture  and  not  upon  church  authority  ; 
it  was  not  the  learning  that  created  a  new  interest  in  classical  literature. 
But  doubtless,  when  an  elaborate  work  like  Social  England  has  been  so 
successful  as  to  attain  the  honour  of  being  reissued  in  an  illustrated 
edition,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  It  remains  a  monument  of  the 
historical  scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  of  the  twentieth. 

The  new  feature,  however,  is  one  of  permanent  value  ;  for  the  copious 
illustrations  are  not  only  delightful  in  themselves,  but  are,  for  the 
most  part,  admirably  selected.  We  can  hardly  think  of  any  artistic 
illustration  to  the  history  which  is  not  actually  present  here  and  in  its 
appropriate  place.  Many  of  the  objects  engraved  are  things  of  beauty  in 
themselves  no  less  than  of  genuine  historic  interest ;  and  the  execution 

'  Yet  on  p.  597  the  famous  council  of  Vienne,  elsewhere  correctly  named,  is  called 
that  of  Venice  ;  and  Adam  Easton  was  never  bishop  of  Norwich. 
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is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  least  satisfactory  illustrations  are  the 
reduced  facsimiles,  such  as  those  of  Wolsey's  signature  at  p.  21,  of  Henry 
VIII's  handwriting  at  p.  61,  and  of  the  blackletter  proclamation  at  p.  31. 
Bold  writing  like  that  of  either  Henry  VIII  or  Wolsey  does  not  bear  to 
be  reduced.  Nor  can  we  praise  the  facsimile  at  p.  79  of  'a  Proclama- 
tion concerning  Heresy,'  seeing  that  it  is  not  from  a  contemporary  copy 
but  from  a  transcript  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand,  which  is  of  no 
more  value  as  an  illustration  than  a  copy  in  modern  typography. 
Otherwise  there  is  really  nothing  to  carp  at.  Of  course  the  illustra- 
tions are  very  various,  some  representing  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity 
like  the  pocket  dial  which  the  earl  of  Essex  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  the  Scotch  'jougs; '  others,  existing  edifices  of  historic  interest  like 
the  old  guildhall  at  Lavenham,  or  the  richly  carved  cross  and  round 
tower  at  Monasterboice ;  while  others,  taken  from  old  prints,  show  the 
vanished  beauties  of  Nonesuch,  old  London  Bridge,  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  and  other  famous  edifices.  Meteren's  print  of  old  London 
Bridge  with  the  Tower  in  the  background  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
on  the  right,  though  small  in  scale,  is  particularly  interesting.  Strangely 
enough,  in  this  old  print,  while  these  objects  are  depicted  with  some  care, 
the  eye  is  first  caught  by  a  bundle  of  hay  hanging  from  the  top  of  a 
long  pole  on  a  bare  hill  in  the  foreground,  which  would  seem  to  be  quite 
imaginary.  James  Gaibdnee. 


Philibertde  Chdlons,  Prince -d' Orange,  Vice-Boy  de  Naples.  Par  Ulysse 
Robert,  Inspecteur  G^n^ral  des  Bibliotheques  et  Archives.  (Paris  : 
Plon.     1902.) 

Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  is,  unfortunately  for  his  own 
reputation,  known  as  the  nominal  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
which  sacked  Rome  in  1527,  and  as  the  commander  of  the  imperial  and 
papal  army  which  besieged  Florence  in  1529-30.  M.  Robert's  is  a  not 
unsuccessful  rehabilitation  of  his  character.  The  siege  of  Florence  he 
undertook,  against  his  will  and  better  judgment,  at  the  command  of  his 
master,  Charles  V,  whom  he  always  faithfully  served.  For  the  sack  of 
Rome  he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  blame  must  rest  with  those 
who  brought  thither  the  army  of  uncontrolled  savages.  Philibert  was 
too  young  and  his  authority  too  recent  and  uncertain  for  him  to  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  From  his  impecunious 
condition  just  afterwards  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  share  in 
the  plunder,  while  his  efforts  certainly  preserved  a  part  of  the  Vatican 
Library  from  spoliation.  He  did  all  he  could  to  get  the  army  away 
from  Rome  after  the  sack,  but  was  helpless  against  the  obstinacy  of 
men  who,  though  laden  with  plunder,  preferred  to  die  of  plague  rather 
than  go  without  the  spoil  of  the  papacy.  Philibert's  own  house  was 
sacked  by  the  German  troops  whose  lives  he  was  trying  to  save. 

M.  Robert's  book  is  an  elaborate  but  clearly  arranged  account  of 
Philibert's  life  and  of  all  the  pubHc  events  of  the  important  years  1527- 
1530,  in  which,  as  commander  of  the  imperial  army  and  as  viceroy  of 
Naples,  Philibert  took  part.  Unjustly  robbed,  when  an  orphan  and 
under  age,  of  his  principality  of  Orange  by  Francis  I,  he  took  service 
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with  Charles  V,  whose  vassal  he  also  was  for  large  Burgundian  fiefs,  was 
governor  of  Franche-Comt^,  and,  when  the  war  began  in  1521,  fought 
in  the  Spanish  army.  In  1524  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  sea  off  Villa- 
franca,  but  regained  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  Orange  was  to 
be  restored  to  him,  but  FrS^ncis  at  once  repudiated  this  provision  with 
the  rest  of  the  treaty.  Philibert  then  joined  Bourbon  and  Frundsberg  in 
Italy,  and  the  death  of  these  captains  made  him,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five,  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army.  His  powerless- 
ness  at  Rome  did  not  indicate  real  military  incapacity.  He  defended 
Naples  successfully  when  besieged  by  Lautrec  and  the  French  army  in 
1528,  was  then  sent  to  besiege  Florence,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ducing the  town  when  the  battle  of  Gavinana  cut  short  what  promised  to 
be  a  brilliant  military  career.  Dying  unmarried,  the  principahty  of 
Orange  passed  to  his  sister's  son,  Rene  of  Nassau,  and  from  him  to  his 
cousin,  William  the  Silent. 

The  book  contains  much  valuable  information  derived  from  letters, 
hitherto  unpublished,  mostly  between  Charles  V  and  Philibert.  Charles 
seems  to  have  reposed  great  trust  in  his  youthful  general,  and  to  have 
confided  the  political  situation  very  freely  to  him.  Philibert,  in  return, 
wrote  to  Charles  with  the  utmost  frankness,  expressing  his  views, 
which  were  not  always  favourable  to  Charles's  tortuous  policy,  with  the 
directness  of  a  cousin  and  contemporary.  From  Philibert's  letters  we 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  Neapolitan  war  of  1628.  Philibert  had 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  the  imperial  party.  Tout  ce  pays, 
he  writes,  est  meilleur  franqois  que  je  ne  suis  hon  chrestien.  He  sends 
orders  to  Leyva  to  come  to  his  aid,  abandoning  Milan,  which  is  less 
valuable  to  the  emperor  than  Naplies.  At  least  Leyva  is  to  send  on  the 
expected  Hungarian  reinforcements.  In  this  the  emperor  agrees  with 
Philibert.  Avant  toutes  autres  choses,  he  writes,  je  entejidoye  prefer er 
la  garde  et  conservacion  de  mon  royaume  de  Naples  comme  estant  de  mon 
patrimoyne.  From  French  correspondence  intercepted  by  Philibert  we  learn 
that  all  was  not  smooth  between  Francis  and  the  Venetians.  Lautrec 
had  occupied  some  of  the  Neapolitan  towns  destined  to  their  share,  and 
Francis  sent  orders  to  him  to  retain  them.  Lautrec  was,  however,  able 
to  see  the  danger  of  such  action,  and  refused  to  obey.  At  the  same  time 
Francis  was  trying  to  tempt  Clement  by  the  offer  of  Ravenna  and  Cervia, 
to  be  occupied  by  force  if  necessary.  Clement  had  answered  that  sans 
se  declarer,  il  feroit  autant  pour  ledit  roy  que  s'il  estoit  declare. 
Philibert's  opinion  was  that  Clement  would  waver  with  every  turn  of 
fortune,  but  ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  qu'il  se  rangera  du  cdte  du  plus 
fort..  The  optimism  of  the  French  was  in  striking  contrast  to  PhiUbert's 
fear  of  failure.  In  a  letter  to  Anne  de  Montmorency  Vaudemont  writes. 
Nous  sommes  icy  deva^it  Naples,  tons  jours  en  bonne  force,  faisans  grant 
chere  et  ayans  bonne  esperance  d'entrer  dedans,  et  croy  que  ce  sera  bien 
tost,  pour  les  apparances  que  je  y  voy.  Again,  Raince  writes  to  Mont- 
morency of  PhiUbert's  appointment  as  viceroy,  qui  hiy  pourroit  estre 
de  pen,  de  duree,  si  leurs  lanskenetz  7ie  font  autre  dilligence.  M.  Robert 
reflects  that  these  cheerful  accounts  sent  from  Naples  to  Paris  caused 
the  home  government  to  think  that  Lautrec  was  not  in  need  of  further 
support. 
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The  emperor  entrusted  Philibert  with  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Aversa  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Naples.  From  his  instructions  we  learn  that  England  was  anxious  for 
peace,  having  suffered  much  from  the  interruption  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Spain.  Philibert  is  to  induce  the  pope  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  emperor,  bringing  with  him  Venice  and  the  other  Italian 
princes.  The  pope,  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  his  fortresses  in  the 
papal  states,  is  to  grant  the  emperor  an  '  ecclesiastical  fourth,'  part  of 
which  is  to  pay  the  sums  still  owed  by  the  pope  to  the  imperial  troops, 
the  rest  to  go  towards  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Florence 
is  to  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  Medici.  Cervia,  Ravenna,  and  Parma, 
even  Modena  and  Reggio,  are  to  be  held  out  as  bribes.  If,  however,  the 
pope  proves  recalcitrant,  it  will  be  necessary,  sans  toucher  d  sa  per- 
Sonne,  ny  y  rien  plus  actempter  ....  luy  oster,  autant  que  Von  pourray 
le  pouvoir  et  la  faculU  de  nous  nuyre  et  luy  couper  les  ailes.  In  this 
case  Philibert  is  to  persuade  Florence  to  place  herself,  like  Genoa,  under 
imperial  protection.  The  conditions  here  offered  were  very  favourable  to 
Clement,  and  better  than  he  ultimately  obtained  in  the  treaty  of  Bar- 
celona. This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  uncertain  position  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  Italy,  where  Venice  still  held  the  Neapolitan  seaports,  and  St. 
Pol  threatened  Leyva  in  Lombardy.  Soon  afterwards  Charles  is  asking 
Philibert's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  own  visit  to  Italy.  Philibert 
urges  him  to  bien  vouloyr  penser  deux  fois.  Charles  ought  not  to 
come  until  he  can.be  certain  of  victory,  as  defeat  would  ruin  his  prestige. 
Money  is  also  wanting  for  such  an  expedition ;  Philibert's  own  army  is, 
as  usual,  on  the  point  of  mutinying  for  its  pay.  However,  Philibert  adds, 
the  emperor  has  never  held  him  *  for  an  Aristotle,'  and  will  decide  as  he 
pleases.  In  February  1529  Charles  orders  Philibert  to  meet  him 
speedily  in  Lombardy,  where  they  will  combine  to  drive  off  the  French 
from  Milan.  Philibert  replies  that  the  Venetians  are  still  far  too  strong 
in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  for  him  to  venture  to  leave  it.  In  reply 
Charles  instructs  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  Neapolitan  rebels  who 
will  give  in  their  submission.  The  rebels  were  not,  however,  so  easily 
pacified.  When  they  were  dispersed  by  the  troops  they  took  refuge  in 
the  woods.  Philibert  wrote,  lis  sont  tant  que  Von  ne  peut  aller  d'une 
ville  d  Vautre.  Leyva's  victory,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  the  succeeding  treaty  of  Cambray  contained  a  clause  re- 
storing to  Philibert  the  principality  of  Orange. 

Philibert  himself  was  hurried  north  to  undertake  the  reduction  of 
Florence.  The  task  was  repugnant  to  him  ;  he  had  a  strong  dislike  for 
Clement,  and  regretted  that  his  master  should  undertake  to  place  a  gallant 
people  against  their  will  under  the  power  of  the  treacherous,  crafty  pope. 
He  saw  that  the  reduction  of  Florence  would  not  be  easy,  and  with  the 
memory  of  the  sack  of  Rome  before  his  eyes  shuddered  to  think  that  the 
same  fate  might  overtake  Florence,  the  ruin  of  which  town,  une  des 
meilleures  de  Vltalie,  would  be  U7ig  dommage  ymreparahle.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  very  openly  to  the  pope,  and  told  the 
emperor  that  the  army  would  be  better  employed  fighting  the  Turks. 
Charles,  who  was  anxious  to  be  off  to  Hungary  to  help  his  brother  against 
the  common  foe,  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him.     If  the  pope,  he  wrote 
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(8  Oct.),  vouloit  pretendre  a  la  voye  amy  able,  ce  seroit  Men  le  plus  con- 
venahle  a  sa  reputacion  et  encoires  pour  le  repoz  et  seuhurU  de  sa  niaison. 
Clement,  however,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  ; 
he  did  not  think  Philibert's  views  convenahles  ny  a  sa  reputacion  ny  d 
propoz  de  la  maison  de  Medicis.  Charles  gave  way,  and  ordered  PhiUbert 
to  obey  the  pope's  commands,  d'ensuyr  ce  qui  a  esU  traicU  avec  sa 
Sanctity  et  non  le  mectre  en  souspegon  pour  perdre  son  amytL  The  fact 
was  that  Charles  was  dependent  on  the  pope  for  the  *  ecclesiastical 
fourth '  to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war. 

From  Florence  Philibert's  letters  to  the  emperor  are  full  of  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  imperial  army.  The  wages  of  the  soldiers 
were  months  overdue  ;  Philibert  had  no  money  to  give  them,  nor  any  to 
pay  for  provisions  for  them.  Again  and  again  they  were  on  the  point  of 
mutiny,  and  Philibert  had  to  put  them  off  with  promises  of  speedy  pay- 
ment which  he  was  never  able  to  fulfil.  He  was  equally  short  of  artillery, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  that  provided  by  Siena,  could  hardly  have  con- 
tinued the  siege.  And  the  only  answer  which  he  could  get  from  Charles, 
spending  money  extravagantly  on  the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Bologna, 
was  the  exhortation  a  faire  encore  mieux.  At  Vestrdme  uncyon,  for 
want  of  money,  Philibert  himself  went  to  Bologna,  and  received  nothing 
but  empty  promises,  for  soon  after  his  return  his  captains  were  mutinying 
and  he  feared  to  be  driven  to  fuyr  deors  du  camp.  Although  it  was  on 
the  pope's  account  that  the  siege  had  been  undertaken*  yet  at  the  end  of 
1529  he  had  only  sent  30,000  out  of  the  130,000  crowns  which  he  ought 
by  this  time  to  have  paid  towards  the  war  expenses.  Emperor  and  pope 
both  constantly  exhorted  Philibert  to  bring  the  siege  to  an  end,  but  failed 
to  supply  him  with  the  means  to  do  so.  Clement  suggested  that  Philibert 
should  either  bombard  the  town  with  thirty  cannon  or  blockade  it  with 
thirteen  thousand  men.  But  unfortunately  Philibert  had  hardly  any  guns, 
and  barely  half  the  required  number  of  men.  His  army  was  thinned  daily 
by  desertions,  since  he  could  neither  pay  nor  properly  feed  his  troops. 
Yet  he  was  blamed  for  allowing  his  soldiers  to  go  on  marauding  expedi- 
tions. Que  nous  paye,  et  yl  n'yront  que  pour  paille,  he  answered.  He  had 
even  to  urge  the  emperor  not  to  send  him  reinforcements,  which  only  added 
to  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  when  he  expressed  his  mind  with  some 
freedom  to  the  pope  the  latter  was  *  much  scandalised  '  at  his  plain  speak- 
ing. In  the  face  of  these  facts  M.  Robert  points  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  Varchi's  accusations  against  Philibert  of  retaining  for  himself  the 
money  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  pay  the  troops.  Philibert  could  not 
have  continued  to  demand  sums  which  had  already  been  paid  ;  in  fact  at 
the  prince's  death  the  emperor  owed  him  60,000  ducats,  partly  his  own 
salary,  partly  money  advanced  by  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 
The  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  siege,  which  was  practically 
over  at  the  time  of  Philibert's  death,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  labour,  showed  that  he  possessed  considerable  military 
faculties,  and  with  more  experience  he  might  have  developed  into  one  of 
the  great  generals  in  Charles's  service.  K.  Dorothea  Veknon. 
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II  Sacco  di  Roma  del  1527  :  Studi  e  Documenti.     Vol.  I.  '  I  Ricordi  di 
Marcello  Alberini.'     (Rome :  Loescher.     1901,) 

SiGNOR  DoMENico  Oeano  has  the  intention  of  publishing  a  series  of 
volumes  to  illustrate  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  period  which  immediately 
followed  it.  He  has  made  an  admirable  opening  with  his  edition  of  the  Ricordi 
of  Alberini,  who  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  a  witness  of  the  horrible  event, 
and  whose  family  was  completely  ruined  by  it.  Dr,  Creighton  has  made 
the  name  familiar  to  English  readers  by  printing  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  Papacy  numerous  extracts  from  the  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  To  Signor  Orano,  however,  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  original 
in  Alberini' s  own  hand  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Rome.  He  gives  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  passages  in  the  compilation  named  the  Memorie  of 
Patrizio  de'  Rossi,  which  Ranke  believed  to  be  original,  are  almost  literal 
transcripts  from  the  work  now  published.^  Alberini  only  began  to  write 
in  1547,  and  these  memoirs  were  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  regular 
diary.  They  do  not,  however,  extend  beyond  1536,  and  of  the  diary  but 
a  scrap  belonging  to  the  year  1548  is  known.  This  latter  is  pf  interest  for 
its  notices  of  the  Roman  magistracies  under  Paul  III,  on  which  subject 
Alberini  was  well  qualified  to  speak  as  being  himself  constantly  in  state  em- 
ployment. The  Ricordi  could  not  be  expected  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  more  striking  events  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  but  they  are  invaluable  as 
illustrating  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  pope  and  the 
temporal  power,  as  explaining  the  slackness  and  indifference  on  the 
approach  of  Bourbon's  troops  and  the  cowardice  in  meeting  the  assault. 
They  give,  moreover,  an  admirable  idea  of  the  time  over  which  the  long- 
drawn  agony  was  extended,  more  harrowing  than  the  short  sharp  horror 
to  which  many  cities  were  subjected  in  these  wars.  Apart  from  the  sack, 
Alberini  is  a  useful  authority  for  other  events,  of  which  the  first  is  the  entry 
into  Rome  of  the  grand  master  after  the  loss  of  Rhodes,  and  the  last  the 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V  after  his  capture  of  Tunis. 
Alberini  doubtless  reflects  the  general  temper  of  the  Romans  when  he 
finds  no  language  too  strong  for  the  supposed  author  of  the  sack  and  no 
eulogy  too  high  for  the  selfsame  emperor  when  championing  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  Italy  against  the  threatening  African  peril.  The 
dislike  of  the  Romans  for  Adrian  VI  and  their  pleasure  at  the  accession  of 
Paul  III,  the  attack  of  the  Colonna  on  the  Vatican  and  the  arrival  of  the 
remnants  of  Lautrec's  forces  after  the  siege  of  Naples  was  raised,  are  all 
graphically  touched  on.  The  editor's  ample  introductory  chapters,  his 
copious  illustrative  footnotes,  his  index,  and  his  glossary  add  to  the 
value  of  these  important  memoirs,  while  print  and  form  make  the 
mechanical  task  of  reading  or  skimming  easy.  E.  Akmstrong. 

Index  Britanniae  Scriptorum  quos  ex  variis  bibliothecis  non  parvo  labore 
coUegit  loannes  Baleus.  Edited  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole  with  the 
help  of  Mary  Bateson.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

We  owe  Mr.  Poole  and  Miss  Bateson  very  great  gratitude  for  their  precious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  medieval  Hterature  in  this  country.    For  a 

*  The  present  volume  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Bicordi,  which  were  first  printed 
by  Signor  Orano  in  the  Archivio  clella  R.  Societd  Bomana  di  Storia patria,  1895. 
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long  time  the  publication  of  the  notebook  of  Bishop  John  Bale  has  been 
eagerly  desired  by  students.  They  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  present 
edition.  The  notebook  (preserved  among  the  Selden  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library)  contains,  speaking  broadly,  the  materials  collected  by 
Bale  for  the  second  (and  enormously  enlarged)  edition  of  his  catalogue  of 
British  writers.  The  first  edition  of  this  was  published  at  Ipswich  in 
1548,  the  second  at  Basle  in  1557.  Mr.  Poole  in  his  preface  shows  that 
the  notebook  was  begun  probably  in  1549  or  1550  and  was  finished  after 
September  1557.  In  the  printed  Catalogi  the  writers  treated  of  are 
arranged  according  to  their  dates,  and  the  biographical  notices  of  them 
are  conceived  in  a  somewhat  ambitious  Latin,  and  often  in  very  unparlia- 
mentary terms.  In  the  notebook  the  entries  are  in  alphabetical  order 
(which  has  been  improved  by  the  editors),  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  abusive 
matter  in  the  brief  notices  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  the  works  enumerated. 
But  the  chief  value  of  the  notebook  as  opposed  to  the  Catalogus  lies  in 
this,  that  in  it  the  source  of  Bale's  information  about  his  authors  is 
almost  invariably  given.  The  very  useful  index  of  Fontes  (p.  575)  gives 
us  a  ready  key  to  the  character  of  these  sources. 

Those  who  have  used  the  Collectanea  of  Leland  and  his  Commentarii 
de  Scriptoribtis  Britannicis  will  recognise  that  this  notebook  of  Bale's 
occupies  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  Catalogi  as  do  the  Collectanea 
to  the  Comme7itarii.  If  they  have  gone  into  the  question  in  some  detail 
they  will  also  have  realised  that  Leland' s  sources  of  information  were 
almost  exclusively  monastic  and  collegiate  libraries.  Bale's  list  of  sources 
is  of  a  different  complexion.  He  still  has  the  college  libraries  to  consult, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  he  makes  good  use  of  his  opportunities  ; 
but  the  monastic  libraries  are  gone,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  the  names 
of  a  number  of  London  booksellers  into  whose  hands  the  relics  of  the 
libraries  had  come,  and  of  various  contemporary  antiquaries  and  col- 
lectors. We  know,  from  some  often-quoted  words  of  his,  what  Bale's  own 
feelings  were  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  books,  and 
we  can  sympathise  with  the  scholar,  too  poor  to  save  the  treasures  he  saw 
piled  up  in  the  shops,  and  compelled  to  leave  them  to  a  certain  and  ignoble 
doom. 

To  come  to  particulars  as  to  Bale's  sources  ;  the  one  which  he  quotes 
most  frequently  is  perhaps  the  Catalogus  Scriptorum  of  John  Boston  of 
Bury.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  at  various  times  about  this  book.  It 
has  been  stated  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  work,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  Archbishop  Ussher  had  a  copy  of 
the  larger,  and  that  it  perished  at  sea.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  Boston 
wrote  more  than  one  form  of  his  catalogue,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  text 
which  Bale  used  was  the  same  as  that  which  Tanner  used.'  Of  this  last 
parts  have  been  printed,  and  a  transcript  of  the  whole — made  by  Tanner 
from  a  manuscript  now  not  forthcoming — is  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.  In  short,  we  possess  Boston's  work  in  as  complete  a  form 
as  did  any  of  the  older  authorities  who  quote  it.  Another  source 
referred  to  is  a  certain  Catalogus  Scriptomm  Nordovicensis.  Two  or  three 
times  it  is  coupled  with  Boston,  thus  :  Ex  utroque  catalogo  Nordovicensi  et 
Buriensi.  It  was  evidently  a  work  of  the  same  character  as  Boston's,  and 
I  think  it  may  very  well  have  been  merely  a  copy  of  Boston  with  additions 
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made  at  Norwich.  Not  all  the  references  given  to  it  in  the  index  of  Fontes 
apply  to  it,  I  think.  Some  refer  to  the  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Norwich 
Priory.  We  have  also  mention  of  the  Anglonim  catalogi.  The  reference  to 
these  is  in  this  form  :  Ex  utroque  Anglorum  catalogo.  In  all  cases  the 
text  given  agrees  with  Boston  and  not  with  the  shorter  works  which  he 
enlarged — namely,  the  Tabula  Septem  Custodiarum  and  the  Begistrum 
Lihrorum  Anglie.  The  Anglonim  Catalogi  must  therefore  mean  Boston 
and  the  Norwich  book. 

Another  class  of  sources  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  monastic  libraries. 
Thus  we  have  references  to  the  libraries  at  Glastonbury,  London  (Austin 
Friars),  Norwich  (Cathedral  Priory,  Carmelites,  Franciscans),  Ramsey, 
Reading,  Tickhill  (Yorks),  Westminster,  and  Wilton.  But  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  Bale  is  referring  to  catalogues 
of  the  libraries  in  his  possession,  or  known  to  him.  The  catalogues  of 
Ramsey,  Norwich,  and  Glastonbury  figure  in  the  list  of  his  manuscripts ;  ^ 
the  conventual  libraries  at  Norwich  he  had  also  seen  before  their  disper- 
sion ;  that  of  Westminster  was  probably  still  in  being  when  he  wrote. 
The  references  to  Tickhill  and  Wilton  await  explanation. 

The  libraries  of  extant  institutions  to  which  reference  is  made  demand 
some  notice.  Eight  colleges  at  Cambridge  and  the  University  Library, 
Eton,  twelve  colleges  at  Oxford  and  the  University  Library,  and  the  college 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  find  mention.  Taking  the  Cambridge  entries 
first,  there  are  five  references  to  the  University  Library,  two  of  which 
convey  new  knowledge  ;  one  to  Benet  College  (Corpus  Christi),  which  of 
course  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  treasures  accumulated  by  Parker,  but 
had  a  library  of  its  own  ;  while,  of  the  other  colleges  referred  to,  Christ's, 
Clare,  King's,  and  Queens'  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  ancient  libraries 
since  Bale's  notes  were  made.  In  most  cases  we  have  early  catalogues 
of  these  collections.  Caius,  Pembroke,  and  Peterhouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  retained  a  large  proportion  of  their  books,  and  among  them 
most  of  the  manuscripts  to  which  Bale  appeals.  To  Eton  there  are 
twenty-one  references,  only  five  of  which  are  to  books  still  in  the 
library.  A  large  percentage  of  the  manuscripts  seen  by  Bale  at  Oxford 
survive,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Queen's  College.  One  of  six  books 
referred  to  at  Windsor  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  The  destruction  wrought 
by  the  university  commissioners  of  Edward  VI  was  evidently  thorough 
where  it  had  once  begun  ;  but  it  was  capricious. 

The  last  class  of  authorities  to  which  allusion  need  be  made  here  con- 
sists of  the  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  Bale's  own  day.  Foremost  among 
these  is  Nicholas  Brigham,  to  whom  there  are  over  seventy  references. 
He  is  himself  included  in  the  list  of  writers  as  author  of  twelve  books  of 
Bes  quotidianae  {i.e.  a  diary)  and  one  of  Venationes  Berum  Memorabilium. 
None  of  these  are  known  to  exist  now,  nor  is  a  great  deal  known  of 
Brigham  from  any  source.  He  loved  Chaucer  and  built  him  the  tomb 
which  we  see  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  I  find  manuscripts  which 
belonged  to  him  scattered  in  various  libraries.  From  Bale's  notebook  we 
can  now  see  how  industrious  and  intelUgent  a  bibliographer  he  must 
have  been.  It  is  perhaps  too  -much  to  hope  that  his  writings  survived  the 
great  fire,  but  if  they  could  be  produced  they  would,  it  is  clear,  be  found 
'  Catalogus,  ed.  1557,  pt.  2,  p.  159. 
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to  contain  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information.  Robert  Talbot,  of  whom 
also  Bale  makes  frequent  mention,  is  better  known  than  Brigham,  but 
not  yet,  I  think,  quite  sufficiently  known.  There  are  collections  of  his  in 
existence,  and  when  the  history  of  English  scholarship  in  the  sixteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  Talbot  should  find  an  honoured  place 
therein. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  hardly  anything  of  the  form  and  the  editing 
of  the  book  before  us.  Nor  do  I  purpose  to  say  much.  The  work  has 
been  so  well  done,  the  volume  is  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  use,  that  the 
most  ill-natured  critic  must  be  disarmed.  One  loses  sight,  so  clear  is  the 
arrangement,  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  that  has  been  devoted  to 
it.  The  preface  says  exactly  what  one  wants  to  know,  the  notes  are 
absolutely  to  the  point,  and  the  indexes  are  most  satisfactory.  Were 
I  anxious  to  pick  holes,  which  I  am  not,  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  know  where  to  begin.  M.  R.  James. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Becord  Office.  Foreign 
Series,  1577-8.  Edited  by  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A.  (London  : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1901.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Butler  resumes  the  Foreign  Calendar  at  the  point  at 
which  it  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Crosby  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  his  first  document  bears  the  date  1  July  1577.  The  situation 
at  the  moment  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  even  the  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  had  to  deal.  In  France  a  temporary  cessation  of 
religious  strife  was  about  to  be  effected  at  Bergerac,  the  Turk  was  giving 
Philip  II  some  respite  by  turning  his  attention  eastwards,  and  the  gaze  of 
Europe  was  concentrated  on  the  Netherlands.  There  the  discovery  of 
Escovedo's  letters  revealing  Don  John's  designs  had  united  all  parties 
against  the  Spaniards.  Don  John  himself  fled  to  Namur,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Low  Countries  passed  for  the  moment  out  of  Philip's  hands. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  the  Netherlands  unaided  could  not  resist  the 
might  of  Spain.  The  majority  of  the  estates  were  catholic,  and  con- 
stantly wavered  between  their  fear  of  Philip's  tyranny  and  their  horror 
of  protestant  innovations ;  and  their  leaders  were,  moreover,  frantically 
jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Should  Elizabeth  cast 
hesitation  to  the  winds  and  openly  ally  herself  with  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, should  she  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or  should  she  try  to  combine 
both  policies  ?  If  she  joined  the  Netherlands  it  meant  war  to  the  knife 
with  Spain,  and  possibly  with  the  whole  of  catholic  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand  if  she  refrained  one  of  two  alternative  consequences  seemed 
inevitable.  Either  the  provinces  would  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  Alen9on,  and  France  would  dominate  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  Spain  would  reconquer  them  and  use 
them  as  a  point  d'appui  for  an  invasion  of  England.  The  problem  pro- 
duced an  acute  division  of  opinion  in  the  English  privy  council.  The 
party  most  vocal  in  these  papers — namely,  the  secretaries  of  state, 
Walsingham  and  Wilson,  and  nearly  all  the  diplomatic  agents,  such  as 
Davison,  Rogers,  and  Beale,  backed  by  Leicester— were  convinced  that 
war  with  Spain  was  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  take  the  risk  now  with  a  strong  ally  in  the  United  Netherlands 
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than  to  wait  till  Spain  had  subdued  her  other  enemies  and  hear  the 
brunt  alone.  But  such  a  straightforward  course  was  ahen  to  Elizabeth's 
mind,  and  her  personal  predilections  were  reinforced  by  the  constitutional 
timidity  of  Burghley  and  the  conservatism  of  Sussex  and  his  friends. 
The  result  was  a  crooked  pohcy  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  Netherlands 
and  the  protestant  cause  in  Europe  without  disarming  the  hostility  of 
Philip.  Elizabeth  was  ready  enough  with  promises  of  help  in  men  and 
money  when  she  wanted  to  prevent  the  Netherlands  from  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  Don  John,  but  she  resolutely  refused  to  redeem  her 
promises  when  the  breach  became  irreparable.  Her  object,  indeed,  was 
merely  to  secure  her  own  immunity  by  involving  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain  in  a  wasting  war.  Her  conduct  was  severely  blamed  by  her  own 
agents,  and  Davison's  strictures  involved  him  in  a  temporary  disgrace,  on 
which  his  biographers  have  hitherto  been  silent,  and  which  was  a  curious 
anticipation  of  his  ultimate  fate. 

To  Elizabeth's  action  at  this  crisis  may  be  attributed  in  some 
measure  the  fact  that  Belgium  and  Holland  are  separate  kingdoms  to- 
day, and,  compared  with  this  episode,  the  other  developments  recorded  in 
these  pages  are  of  subsidiary  importance.  The  French  correspondence 
in  particular  is  meagre  both  in  interest  and  in  bulk ;  but  Elizabeth's 
attempts  to  prevent  the  suggested  condemnation  of  the  reformed  churches 
^t  a  Lutheran  congress  occupy  some  space,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
completely  she  identified  herself  with  the  former  as  against  the  latter. 
She  assumes  that  in  the  crucial  matter  of  the  mass  Anglican  doctrine 
was  '  reformed '  rather  than  Lutheran,  but  this  circumstance  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  Her  despatches  were  meant  for  foreign  consumption, 
and  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  puritan  policy  at  home. 

The  fact  that  the  732  pages  of  this  volume  contain  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  only  eleven  months  (July  1577  to  May  1578)  indicates 
that  the  series  of  documents  with  which  it  deals  is  singularly  complete. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  calendar  in  which  there  are  so  few  obvious 
lacunae.  But  this  completeness  only  obtains  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  and  the  limits  imposed  upon  editors  of  these  calendars  are  some- 
what arbitrary  and  irritating.  This  volume  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  English  government.  The  despatches  of  foreign 
ambassadors  resident  in  London  are  excluded,  and  so  we  have  none  of 
those  transcripts  from  foreign  archives  which  exist  in  the  Kecord  Office, 
and  of  which  the  Simancas  papers  alone  have  been  published.  This  is 
perhaps  a  logical  principle  of  action,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  the  same 
of  the  decision  to  ignore  all  the  despatches  of  English  agents  unless  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  Record  Office.  For  instance,  Mr.  Butler  often 
calendars  a  draft  when  the  final  version  of  the  despatch  is  extant  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  occasionally  has  even  to  omit  a  document  alto- 
gether. To  take  a  particular  case^  in  one  volume  of  manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum  (Cotton  MS.  Galba,  0.  vi.)  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
documents  relating  to  the  Netherlands  during  the  months  covered  by 
this  volume,  yet  not  one  is  mentioned  here.  Truly  it  is  a  characteristic- 
ally British  proceeding  to  determine  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  docu- 
ments not  by  their  importance  or  relevance  to  the  calendar  in  hand,  but 
by  the   accident  of  their  location  in   one   government   department  in 
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Chancery  Lane    or  in  another  fifteen  minutes'  walk  distant  in  Great 
Russell  Street. 

However,  we  imagine  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Butler's  hands  were 
tied,  and  for  his  own  share  in  the  volume  he  deserves  little  but  praise. 
He  modestly  alludes  to  his  being  '  a  beginner  in  the  business,'  but  his 
work  bears  scrutiny  much  better  than  that  of  some  who  have  had  mora 
experience.  The  only  error  of  any  importance  that  we  have  noticed 
occurs  in  the  index  (compiled  by  another  hand),  in  which  all  the  refer- 
ences to  *  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain '  are  put  down  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
although  Heneage  did  not  become  vice- chamberlain  until  1589.  They 
should  be  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  the  cross-references 
corrected  accordingly.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Butler  had  extended  his 
references  to  the  printed  collections  in  which  these  documents  have 
previously  appeared.  He  only  indicates  those  printed  in  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove,  though  a  good  number  have  been  given  elsewhere ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  list  of  errata  prefixed  to  the  volume,  many  mis- 
prints have  escaped  correction.  The  following  additional  suggestions 
may  be  useful  to  readers  of  this  correspondence  : — 

P.  80,  line  58,  for  so  read  to. 

„  139,   „  20,    „     provinces  read  promises. 

„  145,   „  45,   ,,     intractable  „     tractable. 

„  164,   „  42,   „     the  „     no. 

„    „      „  55,   „     charge  „     change. 

„  165,    „  22,   „     now  „     know. 

„  166,  lines  47-8,  delete  after  a/nd  should  have. 

„  168,  line    1,  for  Sept.  27  read  Sept.  17. 

,,182,   „  16,   „     king  „     king  of  Poland. 

„  198,   „  52,   „     town  of  Burgundy  read  house  of  Burgundy. 

„  210,    „  51,  for  declaration  read  declaring. 

„  211,   „  2,  after  declaration  supply  to  be  made. 

„    „      „  12,  for  charge  read  change. 

„    „      „  26,   „    denied     „     desired. 

„  248,   „  55,    „    intend     „     intended. 

„  253,   „  35,  after  them  supply  than. 

„  280,   „  34,  for  to  princes  read  the  princes. 

„  304,   „  55,   „    direst  „     direct. 

,,329,   „  42,   „    in  hand  cash,,    in  hard  cash, 

„  349,   „  5,   „    assent  „     assert. 

„  365,   „  41,    „    loaded  „     landed. 

,,416,   „  26,   „    the  winter     „     Mr.  Winter. 

„  453,   „  14,   „    tymonires     ,,    lymonires  {i.e.  limoniers). 

„  507,   „  47,   „    Anderne        „     Arderne. 

„  531,   „  15,   „    severity         „     security. 

„  580,   „  33,   „    continuance  „     countenance. 

„  640,   „  13,        through  „     thought. 

A.  F.  Pollard, 
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Der  Kampf  um  Schottland  und  die  Gesandtschaftreise  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  im  Jahre  1583.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Stahlin.  (Leipzig : 
Teubner.     1902.) 

This  volume  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  closely  printed  octavo  pages  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's  embassy  to  Scotland  in 
the  autumn  of  1583.  As  the  embassy  extended  only  to  two  months,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  allowed  himself  a  sufficiently  large 
canvas.  But  the  present  volume,  he  tells  us,  is  only  the  instalment  of  a 
more  important  work.  It  is  strange,  he  says  in  his  preface,  that 
no  biography  has  yet  been  written  of  one  who,  after  Secretary  Cecil, 
was  the  most  influential  man  in  England.  This  desideratum  he 
has  undertaken  to  supply  ;  and,  if  the  promised  biography  be  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  present  instalment,  we  shall  undoubtedly  possess 
one  of  the  most  imposing  biographies  that  have  been  written  of  any 
Englishman. 

Dr.  Stahlin  has  carried  out  his^present  task  with  all  the  thorough- 
ness that  generally  distinguishes  the  work  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  only 
after  he  has  given  a  sketch  of  Scottish  history  from  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, and  after  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  European 
politics,  that  he  addresses  himself  to  his  special  subject,  the  mission  of 
Walsingham  to  the  court  of  James  VI  of  Scotland.  As  Dr.  Stahlin 
admirably  shows,  the  year  1583  was  a  critical  one  alike  for  Scotland, 
England,  and  Western  Europe  in  general.  About  two  months  before 
Walsingham  started  on  his  northern  journey  a  revolution  had  occurred 
in  Scotland,  in  which  all  the  great  powers  had  special  interests  of  their 
own.  By  an  unexpected  stroke— the  work,  in  a  large  degree,  of  M.  de 
Mainville,  the  French  agent  in  Scotland — James  had  given  the  slip  to 
the  Ruthven  Raiders,  who  for  the  previous  ten  months  had  governed 
Scotland  in  the  interests  of  presbyterianism  and  of  England.  As  things 
now  stood,  the  most  powerful  personage  in  Scotland  was  the  pseudo- 
earl  of  Arran,  whose  past  career  had  shown  that  he  possessed  the  ability 
and  the  audacity  for  the  most  desperate  courses.  What  the  revolution 
meant  for  Scotland  was  the  suppression  of  presbyterianism  and  an 
attitude  of  wary  hostility  to  England ;  and  the  opportunity  was  thus 
created  for  which  the  Roman  catholic  powers  of  the  continent  had  long 
been  anxiously  looking.  It  was  through  Scotland  that  these  powers  could 
hope  to  strike  the  deadliest  blow  against  the  arch-heretic  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  opportunity  that  now  presented  itself  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  new 
situation  in  Scotland  was  thus  at  once  a  ground  of  alarm  to  the  advisers 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  encouragement  to  Philip  of  Spain,  to  the  pope,  and 
to  the  Guises,  who  among  them  had  already  a  fully  concocted  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  But  in  reality,  as  Dr.  Stahlin  points  out,  the 
danger  to  England  was  not  so  great  as  it  seemed ;  the  national  jealousies 
of  the  three  parties  effectually  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert 
against  their  intended  victim.  To  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers,  however, 
this  safeguard  for  England's  security  could  not  have  the  force  of  a  com- 
forting conviction  ;  and  in  the  possibility  of  James's  joining  their  foreign 
enemies  they  saw  a  serious  menace  which  it  was  their  urgent  policy  to 
avert.     It  was  to  gain  over  James  to  England,  therefore,  that  Walsing- 
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ham,  the  astutest  of  Elizabeth's  diplomatists,  was  despatched  on  his 
mission  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1583. 

Dr.  Stahlin's  detailed  narrative  of  Walsingham's  mission  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  brief  account  of  Mr.  Froude.  From  his  estimate 
of  James's  private  character  and  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland 
Walsingham  was  convinced  that  his  mission  must  be  futile  ;  and  the  result 
proved  that  he  had  perfectly  understood  the  situation.  The  grand  aim  of 
James's  diplomacy  was  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  English  throne,  and 
it  was  his  deliberate  game  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  EHzabeth  and  her 
enemies  as  each  new  crisis  arose.  Walsingham's  mission  failed,  like  so 
many  previous  missions  to  Scotland ;  but,  as  Dr.  Stilhlin  is  careful  to 
indicate,  these  various  attempts  of  Elizabeth's  councillors  to  draw  closer 
the  natural  bonds  between  the  two  countries  were  not  wholly  in  vain. 
Political,  religious,  and  geographical  considerations  alike  made  for  union  ; 
but  to  give  these  tendencies  full  effect  mutual  goodwill  was  essential ; 
and  the  repeated  English  embassies  to  the  English  court  were  the  best 
pledge  that,  on  the  part  of  England,  such  goodwill  existed. 

Dr.  Stahlin  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work  by  a  number  of 
original  documents  which  appear  in  his  appendix.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  is  one  entitled  *  The  General  State  of  the  Scottish  Commonwealth, 
with  the  Causes  of  their  often  Mutinies  and  other  Disorders.'  Its  author 
is  unknown,  but  from  internal  evidence  he  appears  to  have  been  an 
Englishman  and  a  protestant.  As  a  survey  of  Scottish  society  about  the 
period  of  Walsingham's  visit  it  is  both  valuable  and  interesting ;  but  the 
report  of  a  passing  visitor  must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserves,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  writer  is  in  many  points  at  variance  with  other 
authorities.  In  the  excellent  account  of  Scotland  with  which  Dr. 
Stahlin  introduces  his  main  narrative  he  has  perhaps  attached  undue 
importance  to  this  anonymous  document.  P.  Hume  Brown. 

The  Great  Marquess  :  Life  and  Times  of  Archibald,  eighth  Earl  and  first 
and  only  Marquess  of  Argyll.  By  John  Willcock,  B.D.  (Edinburgh 
and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.     1903.) 

Mr.  Willcock's  portly  volume  illustrates  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility, of  presenting  the  period  of  the  Covenant  round  a  single 
personality,  however  dominant  and  controlling.  Nor  can  Mr.  Willcock 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  picturing  Argyll  as  a  dominant  and  control- 
ling influence  among  his  contemporaries.  The  marquess  does  not  appear 
to  have  been — at  least  Mr.  Willcock  gives  us  no  valid  ground  for  regarding 
him  as — a  man  of  commanding  genius.  The  battle-field,  Mr.  Willcock 
admits,  was  not  his  metier;  and  in  other  paths  one  detects, in  him  no 
power  of  initiative.  Consistency,  integrity  of  purpose,  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  tide  rather  than  to  have 
controlled  it.  One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  Mr.  Willcock 
has  failed  to  do  justice  to  Argyll,  or  that  his  influence  was  derived  less 
from  his  personal  gifts  than  from  the  fact  that  he  chanced  to  be  the  Mac 
Cailein  Mor.  As  to  his  character,  Mr.  Willcock's  pleading  hardly  serves 
to  convince  his  reader  that  the  judgment  of  contemporaries,  who  dubbed 
Argyll  a '  subtle  fox,'  was  altogether  at  fault.     For  all  that,  Mr.  Willcock's 
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volume  gives  the  fullest  account  we  have  yet  had  of  the  marquess's 
career,  and  the  controverted  facts  in  it  are  carefully  examined.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  at  last  satisfactorily  determined,  and  twenty-five  letters  of 
the  marquess  and  his  father,  from  the  originals  at  Dalmahoy,  are  printed 
for  the  first  time,  a  contribution  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Willcock's  volume.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  he  has  devoted  so 
much  space  to  retelling  the  history  of  the  period,  apart  from  his  hero's 
share  in  it,  the  more  so  since  he  fails  somewhat  to  grasp  its  significance 
and  fundamentals.  His  tendency  to  lecture  *  our  friends  the  episcopa- 
lians '  indicates  his  point  of  view. 

Certain  matters  call  for  correction.  Argyll  sat  for  Aberdeenshire  in  the 
parliament  of  1659,  though,  says  Mr.  Willcock, '  he  had  refused  in  Oliver's 
time  to  act  in  that  capacity.'  From  Thurloe,  vol.  v.  p.  293,  we  learn  that 
the  Scottish  council  had  resisted  Argyll's  endeavour  to  enter  the  parlia- 
ment of  1656.  Argyll  contributed  only  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  invading 
army  of  1644,  and  is  mentioned  by  Eush worth  as  among  the  colonels  of 
horse.  Mr.  Willcock  overestimates  the  forces  engaged  against  Huntly  in 
1639,  and  those  of  the  Scottish  army  aW  Duns  in  that  year,  and  of  the 
invading  army  of  1640.  Newcastle  was  stormed  and  taken  on  19  Nov. 
(not  22  Nov.)  1644,  and  the  siege  of  that  town  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  become  effective  until  Callander's  appearance  before  its  walls  in 
July  1644.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Leslie's  motive  in  leaving 
the  Swedish  service  was,  as  Mr.  Willcock  states,  zeal  for  the  Covenant.  The 
circumstances  of  his  return  have  been  already  set  forth  in  this  Eeview 
(vol.  XV.  pp.  115-20).  Mr.  Willcock  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
Drummond's  Memoirs  of  Locheill,  in  which  Argyll  frequently  appears. 
Mr.  Firth's  Clarke  Papers  also  should  not  have  been  overlooked. 

C.  Sanfoed  Terky. 

Les  Garnisons  de  la  Barriere  dans  les  Pays-Bas  Autrichiens  (1715-1782)  ; 
Etude  d'Histoire,  Politique  et  Diplomatique.  Par  Eugene  Hubert, 
Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Liege.     (Bruxelles  :  Leb^gue.     1902.) 

M.  Hubert  has  already  published  several  volumes  of  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Belgium,  and  his  industry  and  fairness  have  received  ac- 
knowledgment in  this  Review.^  In  the  present  work  he  examines  the 
relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the 
Dutch  garrisons  planted  among  them.  It  is  an  instructive  picture  of  a 
buffer  state.  According  to  the  Dutch  contention  ce  ne  sont  pas  qtielqioes 
villes  seulement  qui  font  la  Barriere,  mais  ce  sont  les  Pays-Bas  en  general 
(p.  278) ;  it  was  not  a  mere  question  of  furnishing  so  many  men  to  guard 
a  few  fortresses,  the  whole  country  was  to  be  made  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Commercial  rivalry  was  to  be  checked  no  less 
than  French  aggression,  and  the  Ostend  Company  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.^  All  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  government  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  which  would  open  the  doors  for  Belgian  industry  failed. 
The  country  remained  poor  and  dissatisfied,  and  the  heavy  subsidy  to 
which  it  was  pledged  by  the  Barrier  treaty  of  1715  ceased  to  be  paid. 
To  these  substantial  causes  of  ill-feeling  others  were   added.     Mortifi- 

'  See,  e.g.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  175,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  599.  -'  E7igl.  Hist.  Bev.  xvii.  7C9. 
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nation  at  the  intrusion  of  foreigners,  religious  intolerance,  disputes  about 
local  matters  of  police  or  finance  contributed  to  inflame  the  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  principal  garrison  towns— Namur, 
Tournay,  Menin,  and  Ypres.  Want  of  respect  to  catholic  worship,  mixed 
marriages,  the  assertion  of  sporting  rights,  the  infraction  of  trade  rights 
were  among  their  grievances,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Dutch  had  to 
complain  of  the  encouragement  of  desertion  and  of  various  breaches  of 
treaty.  Abundant  evidence  on  all  these  heads  is  brought  together  by 
M.  Hubert,  and  he  prints  at  the  end  of  his  work  two  memoirs  drawn  up 
in  1751  at  Brussels,  in  which  the  several  instances  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  Dutch  commandants  and  their  men  are  recapitulated. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  relations  became  more  strained 
than  before.  Kaunitz  urged  that  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  had 
shown  the  futility  of  the  Barrier  treaty.  The  Dutch  garrisons  had  made 
a  poor  defence  of  the  fortresses  intrusted  to  them,  and  in  three  cam- 
paigns the  French  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Netherlands. 
To  this  there  was  the  obvious  answer  that  what  resistance  was  offered  to 
them  was  mainly  the  work  of  British  and  Dutch  soldiers.  The  imperial 
troops  took  little  part  in  any  of  the  battles.  Tournay  at  all  events  had 
detained  the  French  two  months.  Nothing  came  of  the  discussions  at 
the  time  beyond  the  de  facto  suspension  of  the  subsidy  ;  but  the  bonds 
between  Austria  and  the  maritime  powers,  of  which  the  Barrier  treaty 
was  the  outcome,  were  already  loosening.  The  Seven  Years'  War  found 
Austria  in  league  with  France,  and  the  war  of  American  Independence 
brought  Holland  to  blows  with  Great  Britain.  Joseph  II  seized  the 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  Barrier  treaty  as  obsolete,  and  to  call  upon 
the  Dutch  to  withdraw  their  garrisons.  He  had  found,  as  he  told  them, 
a  more  secure  barrier  in  his  new  connexions  with  France.  The  Dutch 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply,  and  the  fortresses  were  partially 
demolished. 

This  was  in  1781.  Three  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  trying  to 
take  further  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  United  Provinces,  Joseph 
discovered  the  fragility  of  his  French  connexion  ;  and  in  1792  the 
Austrians  were  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  month,  as  a  result  of 
the  victory  of  Jemmapes.  The  country  was  as  little  disposed  to  defend 
itself  as  to  let  other  people  defend  it,  and  the  small  Austrian  garrison, 
which  held  out  for  a  week  in  the  citadel  of  Namur,  was  described  by 
Belgian  patriots  as  *  the  satellites  of  an  odious  despot.'  But  these  events 
lie  outside  the  field  of  M.  Hubert.  His  book  ends  with  the  departure  of 
the  Dutch  garrisons,  and,  indeed,  he  refers  to  a  previous  work  of  his,  Le 
Voyage  de  VEmpereur  Joseph  II  dans  les  Pays-Bas  en  1781,  for  details 
respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  His  readers  have  -to  thank  him 
not  only  for  the  ample  and  well-arranged  materials  of  his  text,  but  for 
copious  extracts  in  footnotes,  a  very  full  table  of  contents,  and  a  good 
index.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  his  sources,  manuscript  and  printed.  To 
the  latter  he  might  have  added  with  advantage  the  Papers  illustrating 
the  History  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  tJie  United  Nether- 
lands, pubUshed  for  the  Scottish  Historical  Society  in  1899. 

E.  M.  Lloyd. 

B  B  2 
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Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  French  Bevolution.     By  Bebnard  Mallet. 
(London :  Longmans.     1902.) 

Sainte-Beuve,  agreeing  with  the  abbe  de  Pradt  that  four  contemporary 
authors  of  genius  have  written  on  the  French  Revolution — MadamedeStael, 
Burke,  Rivarol,  and  Mallet  du  Pan — remarks  that  the  last  was  almost 
unknown  except  to  those  who  were  already  reading  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  was  written  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
Mallet  du  Pan's  memoirs  and  correspondence,  edited  by  M.  Sayous, 
were  about  to  be  published.  Since  then  some  parts  of  Mallet's  political 
correspondence  have  been  printed,  and  the  eulogies  of  Taine  and  other 
historians  have  made  his  name  known  to  the  general  public.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Bernard  Mallet  strictly  accurate  in  saying  that  *  in  England  nothing 
whatever  has  been  published  about  Mallet  du  Pan  except  two  articles 
in  the  Edmhurgh  Bevieiu,'  since  an  English  version  of  M.  Sayous's 
very  interesting  book  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  the  French. 
Yet  the  work  before  us  is  by  no  means  superfluous  and  deserves  a 
hearty  welcome,  both  as  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  most 
able  and  honest  man  and  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Mallet  would  make  that 
monument  more  complete,  and  deserve  yet  more  the  gratitude  of  histori- 
cal students,  could  he  be  induced  to  execute  the  task,  than  which  he  says 
nothing  would  be  easier,  *  and  put  together  from  the  scattered  writings^ 
of  Mallet  du  Pan  a  volume  which  would  form  a  most  valuable  historical 
commentary  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution.' 

Mallet  du  Pan's  father,  a  man  of  good  family,  was  the  pastor  of 
Celigny,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and  both  his  and  his 
wife,  Mademoiselle  du  Pan's,  family  were  among  those  patrician  houses 
who,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  had  been  compelled  to  share  the  govern- 
ment of  their  little  republic  with  the  other  citizens  of  Genevese  descent,, 
while  the  natives,  as  the  immigrants  and  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants were  called,  remained  wholly  excluded  from  political  privileges. 
When  we  consider  his  birth  and  the  character  of  all  Mallet  du  Pan's 
subsequent  writings  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  his  first  work  should 
have  been  an  impassioned  assertion  of  the  claims  of  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity, which  comprised  almost  the  whole  industrial  population,  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  this  tract  the  author  talks  of  *  natural  rights,'  of 
*  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  people,'  a  passing  tribute  to 
the  *  philosophical '  and  democratic  jargon,  which  afterwards  so  greatly 
stirred  his  bile.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  youth  of  twenty  should  write 
with  more  warmth  and  enthusiasm  than  discretion,  but  it  is  surprising- 
that,  writing  from  day  to  day  as  a  journalist  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
filled  with  the  most  stirring  and  startling  events,  he  should  never  again 
have  lost  the  even  balance  of  his  judgment. 

His  great-grandson  remarks  that  '  he  was  not  a  Frenchman  and  was 
markedly  wanting  in  sympathy  with  French  ideas  on  government,  religion, 
and  philosophy,'  and  this,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  view  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  France  and  the  great  cataclysm  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness  and  a  victim  with  something  of  the  detachment  of  posterity. 
When  everything  that  was  liberal  in  Europe  and  even  in  England  sym- 
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pathised  with  the  American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  he,  a 
republican  by  birth,  could  only  criticise  their  shortcomings  and  blamed 
the  want  of  patriotism  of  the  whigs,  which  compelled  the  EngUsh  king 
and  people  to  conclude  a  glorious  struggle  by  an  ignominious  surrender. 
So  also  when  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  was  hailed  with  delight,  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  fall  of  despotism  and  of  the  advent  of  a 
better  age,  he  saw  little  but  the  inept  pusillanimity  of  the  authorities 
and  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  mob.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  first  months  of  the  Revolution  his  judicial 
composure  is  unshaken  alike  by  the  foolish  glee  of  the  multitude  and  the 
angry  dismay  of  the  aristocrats. 

There  would  be  something  repellent  in  such  coolness  of  judgment 
were  it  not  that  he  served  the  cause  of  moderation  and  of  common  sense 
with  a  disinterested   devotion   such   as  their  sober  charms  but  rarely 
inspire.     He  was  by  nature  and  from  conviction  averse  to  all  extreme 
courses  and  exaggerated  opinions,  and  not  because  he  thought  it  safer  or 
more  conducive  to  his  interests  to  be  a  trimmer.     He  had  no  patience 
with  the  philosophes  and  their  general  principles,  their  wordy  rhetoric 
and  declamations  against  superstition  and  tyranny ;  yet  after  Voltaire's 
death  he  defended  him  against  his  unworthy  assailants,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  the  genius  of   Rousseau  led  him  to  vindicate  his  memory  in 
words  which  seem  to  show  that  he  hardly  recognised  how  much  more 
dangerously  the  works  of  his  great  countryman  *  fomented  discontent  and 
disquiet  and  legitimised  revolt '  than  the  diatribes  of  Price  and  Raynal 
and  the  other  '  foolish  enthusiasts  '  whom  he  denounces.     The  result  of 
this  was  that  he  was  attacked  with  equal  virulence  both  by  the  philoso- 
phers and  their  opponents,  just  as  afterwards  he  was  not  less  hated  by 
the  4migr6s — *  Marats  with  white  cockades,'  as  he  called  them — than 
by  the   Jacobins.      The  middle   way  he  consistently  trod,  so  far  from 
being  the  safest,  was  in  his  case  the  most  dangerous  and  the  least  profit- 
able.    There  is  no  more  honourable  episode  in  the  annals  of  journalism 
than  the  fearless  criticism  of  the  dominant  faction,  which  he  continued  in 
the  Mercure  de  France  till  the  end  of  April  1792,  in  spite  of  '  four  civic 
assaults  on  his  house,  three  actual  arrests,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
denunciations.'     He   only  left   Paris  when   he  was  warned    that  hia 
imprisonment  and  trial  before  the  court  at  Orleans  had  been  ordered. 
It  was  then  that  Louis  XVI,  '  who  had  never  honoured  him  with  his 
benefits,  honoured  him  with  his  confidence,'  and  entrusted  him  'with  a 
mission  of  the  utmost  dehcacy  and  importance,  that  of  representing  to 
his  brothers,  as  well  as  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  true 
situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  intentions  and  views  of  the  king  as  to 
the  war  and  its  consequences,'  and  unfortunately  also  of  urging   the 
publication  of  a  manifesto  containing  the  ill-judged  threat  that  if  the 
royal  family  were  not  respected  Paris  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword.     Mr.  Mallet  points  out  that  the  proclamation,  which  Brunswick 
was   compelled  to   issue   against   his   better  judgment,   was    not    that 
approved  and  to  some  extent  suggested  by  Du  Pan,  who,  however,  appears 
to  have  shared  the  mistaken  conviction  of  the  Emigres  that  terror  must  be 
opposed  to  terror. 

Mr.  Mallet  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  his  ancestor's  efforts 
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during  the  next  six  years  to  counteract  the  follies  of  the  French  princes 
and  their  followers,  of  his  attempts  to  instil  into  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  ministers  some  comprehension  of  what  the  Revolution  really  was, 
some  unity  and  vigour  of  action.  His  memoranda  were  respectfully 
received — they  were  even  asked  for  and  remunerated — but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  carefully  read,  and  they  certainly  had  no  prac- 
tical result.  His  remarks,  which  showed  real  insight  and  an  astonishing 
power  of  forecasting  the  future,  appeared  mere  verbiage  to  Thugut.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  his  correspondent  insisted  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  French  never  to  submit  to  any  restoration  of  the  old 
order  or  to  any  partition  of  their  territory,  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  army  and  the  ambition  of  its  leaders,  the  weakness  of  the 
royalists,  the  incurable  folly  and  blindness  of  the  emigres.  When,  on 
the  other  hand.  Mallet  descanted  at  length  on  the  incapacity  of  all 
political  parties  in  France,  the  corruption,  imbecility,  and  cowardice  of 
rulers  and  of  ruled,  on  the  discredit  of  the  Convention,  the  reaction  of 
public  opinion,  on  private  distress  and  public  bankruptcy,  on  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  the  Republic,  overwhelmed  by  anarchy  and  licence,  the 
Austrian  minister  praised  his  excellent  logic,  his  wide  and  penetrating 
judgment,  and  applauded  his  conclusion  that  if  the  allies  would  but  have 
patience  for  six  months,  and  show  some  conduct  and  resolution,  the  Con- 
vention would  work  its  own  ruin,  the  Republic  disappear,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion be  closed  by  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy.^  Mallet's 
experience,  in  short,  was  that  of  all  advisers.  Only  that  part  of  his  advice 
was  accepted  which  tallied  with  the  prejudices  and  inclination  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  that  part  was  naturally  the  least  valuable  ; 
for,  trusting,  as  was  unavoidable,  to  the  reports  of  agents  not  unwilling 
to  tell  him  that  which  they  thought  he  would  like  to  hear,  he  appears  to 
have  exaggerated  the  extent  and  the  strength  of  the  royalist  reaction. 

In  1793  Mallet  du  Pan  published  his  Considerations  sur  la  Nature 
de  la  Revolution  e7i  France,  a  tract  which  was  more  read  and  excited 
more  interest  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  contemporary  publica- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  Burke.  But  Mallet,  though 
by  conviction  and  temperament  not  less  averse  to  the  Revolution  than 
the  whig  orator,  and  though  he  had  seen  the  monster  face  to  face  and 
had  suffered  from  its  violence,  is,  if  scarcely  a  less  severe,  yet  a  saner 
critic.  He  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  vices  of  the  old  order,  he  does 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  can  be  restored ;  it  would,  he  says,  be 
as  easy  to  build  up  St.  Peter's  with  the  roadside  dust.  Burke,  after 
reading  Mallet's  pamphlet,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  written  it  himself,  but  it  has  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his 
verbiage,  nor  his  appeals  to  first  principles.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  a 
more  than  English  dislike  of  theory,  of  first  principles,  and  of  deductive 
reasoning  in  politics.  The  only  economist  he  appreciated  was  Adam 
Smith,  who  never  fails  to  base  his  theories  on  facts,  and  whose 
method,  if  not  truly  inductive,  is  not  obtrusively  deductive,  like  that 
of  the  physiocrats.  He  was  hardly  less  irritated  by  the  rhetoric,  by 
the  sentimental  and  humanitarian  claptrap,  of  his  contemporaries  than 
by  their  affection  for  first  principles.      It  was  this  that  alienated  him 

*  See  Sorel,  UEurope  et  la  Revolution,  iv.  346. 
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from  the  whigs  when  he  visited  England  during  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  and  led  him  to  plead  in  his  journal  the  cause  of  that  ill-requited 
statesman.  He  complained  that  it  might  be  said  pf  his  whole  generation, 
as  of  Catiline,  loquentiae  satis,  sapientiae  parimn. 

Driven  from  Switzerland  in  1798,  Mallet  du  Pan  came  to  London, 
and  there  during  the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life  published  the 
Mercure  Britannique,  which  contains  some  of  his  best  work.  He  thus 
provided  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  at  the  same  time  continued  to 
urge  the  views  he  had  at  heart  and  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Revolution; 

Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  concludes  his  book  by  giving  in  a  most  in- 
teresting and  well-written  chapter  his  view  of  the  character  of  his  great- 
grandfather and  of  his  position  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  may  be 
that  he  regards  his  distinguished  ancestor  with  some  partiality,  but  this 
partiality  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  not  to  share,  since  he  cannot  but 
recognise  in  Mallet  du  Pan,  as  did  Carlyle,  *  a  fine,  robust,  clear,  and 
manful  intellect,  a  great  valour  that  defies  all  fortune,  everywhere 
integrity,  simplicity,  and  the  assurance  of  a  man.'  P.  F.  Willert. 

Becueil  des  Actes  du  ComiU  de  Salut  Public,  avec  la  Correspondance 
Officielle  des  Bepr&sentants  en  Mission  et  le  Begistre  du  Conseil 
Ex&cutif  Provisoire.  Public  par  F.  A.  Aulaed.  Tome  XIV, 
29  mai-7  juillet  1794  (10  prairial-19  messidor  an  II).  (Paris  : 
Imprimerie  Nationale.     1901.) 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  this  monumental  series  covers,  as  will  be 
seen,  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  internal  politics  it  is  the  time  of  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  first  plots  against  Robespierre  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  itself.  In  the  war  it  is  marked  by  two  great  engage- 
ments, Fleurus  and  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June.  Most  people,  on  taking 
up  the  volume,  would  probably  look  with  interest  for  any  light  which  the 
Acts  of  the  committee  may  throw  upon  the  plots  against  Robespierre. 
But  unless  a  careful  examination  of  the  signatures  to  various  acts 
reveal  any  groups  they  will  be  disappointed.  And  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  conspirators  would  not  be  likely  to  put  anything  down  in 
writing  which  might  compromise  them  in  the  event  of  failure ;  and, 
further,  these  cabals  were  not  the  official  work  of  the  committee. 
The  Acts,  therefore,  do  not  of  themselves  reveal  in  any  way  the  currents 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  committee.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  anything  extraordinary  is  taking  place.  The  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  carrying  on  business  with  a  very  fair  measure  of 
success.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  noticed.  It  is  made  abundantly 
clear,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  that  the  statement  which  Carlyle 
re'produced  when  he  said  that  Robespierre  never  went  to  the  committee 
at  this  time  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  He  was  absent  on  the  festival  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  when  Couthon  and  Carnot  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  members  present.  On  one  day  only  subsequent  to  the  20  prairial 
is  there  no  evidence  in  the  register  that  he  was  present.  If,  however,  the 
number  of  acts  which  he  signed  be  any  test  of  the  amount  of  work  which 
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he  did,  then  indeed  he  seems  to  have  worked  somewhat  fitfully.  Yet, 
even  so,  days  on  which  there  are  no  acts  signed  by  him  are  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  And  seeing  that  he  had  no  special  department 
to  control,  as  had  Carnot,  Lindet,  and  Prieur  (de  la  Cote  d'Or),  he 
cannot  have  had  the  same  incentive  to  work  at  the  committee  as  had 
these  three  most  industrious  members.  But,  in  the  face  of  the  daily 
lists  of  members  present  and  of  the  acts  which  he  signed,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  he  never  went  to  the  committee. 

As  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the  Acts  are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  with  the  organisation  of  the  army.  Those  who  study  the 
movements  of  regiments  and  the  methods  of  supplying  an  army  with 
clothing,  powder,  forage,  and  other  necessaries  will  again  find  much  that 
will  interest  them.  ,  As  for  the  navy,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  history  can  be  written.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
despatches  sent  after  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre  reports  that  unfortunately  some  French 
vessels  were  captured  by  the  British,  but  that  one  British  vessel  was 
sunk.  It  is  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  British 
vessel  was  the  *  Vengeur,'  and  that  Jean  Bon  was  misled  by  seeing  a  ship 
in  obvious  distress  flying  the  British  colours.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  after  the  arrival  of  Jean  Bon  at  Brest  his  colleague,  Prieur  (de  la 
Marne),  reports  that  three  British  vessels  were  sunk ;  and,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Jean  Bon  clave  to  this  opinion  for  a  considerable  time. 
Two  days  before,  on  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  the  'Papillon,' 
who  was  present  at  the  action,  Prieur  had  written  (p.  235),  '  Our  brave 
seamen  fought  with  a  courage  beyond  all  praise ;  and  posterity  will 
learn,  not  without  admiration  mingled  with  respect,  that  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  battle  our  dismasted  ships  all  kept  their  colours  flying, 
and  none  had  surre^idered.'  The  only  detail  wanting  to  complete 
Barere's  story  about  the  *  Vengeur '  is  the  true  report  of  the  wounded 
men's  cries  of  Vive  la  B&puhlique  !  as  the  vessel  went  down.  The 
responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  legend  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  rest 
primarily  with  Barere,  who  must  have  merely  pieced  together  the  reports 
sent  to  him  by  his  colleagues.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 

Bo?iaparte  en  Italie.     Par  Felix  Bouvier.     (Paris  :  Cerf.     1902.) 

The  Italian  campaign  of  1796  commands  attention  because  it  was  the 
first  appearance  of  Napoleon  as  a  commander-in-chief.  No  one  was 
more  conscious  of  this  than  Napoleon  himself,  and  his  narrative,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  most  subsequent  histories,  aimed  at  describing 
the  campaign  as  an  unbroken  succession  of  victories,  with  a  view  to  repre- 
senting himself  at  the  outset  as  the  infallible  leader.  With  that  object 
the  actual  facts  were  deliberately  obscured.  Dates  were  intentionally 
confused  and  losses  stated  in  the  lump,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  one  day's 
success  was  sometimes  jeopardised  by  an  unexpected  reverse  on  the  next, 
and  that  more  than  once  the  final  issue  of  the  campaign  hung  in  the 
balance.  Hence  the  usually  received  history  of  these  events  has  tended 
to  assume  a  legendary  character.  M.  Bouvier's  object  is  to  restore  the 
true  proportion  of  events,  and  without  detracting  from  Napoleon's  military 
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fame  to  set  forth  the  facts  as  they  really  occurred.  The  result  is  a  work 
of  great  historical  and  military  interest,  minute  in  detail,  luminous  in 
criticism,  and  possessed  of  special  value  as  largely  deriving  its  material 
from  Austrian  and  Italian  sources.  M.  Bouvier  attaches  special  import- 
ance to  the  history  of  the  Swiss  colonel  Rustow,  who  obviously  drew 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  Austrian  official  records ;  and  he  has 
throughout  supplemented  and  not  unfrequently  amended  Rustow's  narra- 
tive by  comparison  with  a  host  of  other  authorities. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  organisation  and  staff  of  the 
different  armies.  The  French  army,  though  weak  in  cavalry  and  artillery, 
was  a  veteran  army,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  serving  on  the 
Italian  frontier  ;  it  had  lately  been  reinforced  by  four  divisions  from  the 
army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  It  was  well  officered ;  eleven  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  served  under  their  future  emperor  in  this  campaign. 
But  the  soldiers  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  destitution,  owing  mainly  to 
the  knavery  and  greed  of  the  army  contractors.  The  Directory  too  had 
shown  itself  a  hard  stepmother  to  this  army.  The  country,  for  two 
years  the  scene  of  operations,  was  eaten  up  and  could  no  longer  support 
an  army.  The  French  must  either  cross  the  mountains  or  fall  back 
behind  the  Var.  In  chapter  iv.  M.  Bouvier  ably  criticises  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  different  commanders.  Colli,  the  Sardinian  commander, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  war,  proposed  two 
plans,  one  purely  offensive,  the  other  defensive.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
the  old  vicious  policy  of  stretching  a  thin  cordon  of  troops  over  an  exten- 
sive front  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  two  main  masses  should  be 
concentrated,  capable  of  combined  movement.  But  Beaulieu,  though  he 
was  entirely  new  to  the  scene  of  operations,  rejected  Colli's  matured 
plans,  and  substituted  one  hastily  improvised  by  himself,  which  reverted 
to  the  discarded  policy  of  dispersion.  As  for  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign, 
M.  Bouvier  shows  that  it  had  been  carefully  thought  out  long  before, 
preserved  the  principal  features  of  the  earlier  plan  submitted  in  1795  to 
the  Directory,  and  was  based  upon  marshal  de  Maillebois's  campaign  of 
1743.  No  general  ever  understood  more  clearly  how  essential  are  the 
study  of  military  history  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  geography  for  making 
those  rapid  calculations  which  pass  for  inspired  genius. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  despatch  of  a  brigade  to  Voltri  was  directed 
by  Napoleon's  predecessor  without  his  knowledge,  and  gravely  compromised 
his  own  plan  by  putting  the  Austrians  on  the  alert.  But  the  mistake 
once  made.  Napoleon  determined  to  turn  it  to  account  and  lead  his  enemy 
into  a  trap.  But  the  blunder  proved  so  nearly  fatal  that  it  is  probable 
that. if  Argenteau  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  third  column  into  action 
against  the  force  holding  Monte  Legino  that  all-important  pass  would 
have  been  carried  and  the  French  army  cut  in  half.  The  author  shows 
that  the  honour  of  the  heroic  stand  on  that  day  belongs  in  the  first 
instance  not  to  Rampon,  as  usually  stated,  but  to  Fornesy,  who  was  un- 
accountably passed  over  in  Napoleon's  official  report.  The  course  of 
events  from  the  day  of  Montenotte,  12  April,  to  the  armistice  of  Cherasco 
is  traced  with  great  clearness.  Argenteau's  failure  on  the  11th  to  capture 
Monte  Legino  gave  Napoleon  an  excellent  chance  of  crushing  his  isolated 
force  and  driving  a  solid  wedge  in  between  the  allied  armies.     But  haste 
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was  imperative  in  order  to  prevent  the  scattered  forces  reuniting. 
Argenteau  was  easily  dealt  with  by  Massena  and  La  Harpe.  But  Augereau 
on  the  left  failed  to  carry  out  his  part.  Besides  watching  Colli  he  was 
to  have  made  with  the  larger  part  of  his  division  a  long  enveloping  move- 
ment upon  Cairo.  That  movement  would  have  swept  away  the  allied 
centre,  under  Provera,  before  it  could  concentrate,  and  have  cut  the  roads 
to  Millesimo  and  Dego,  intercepting  Argenteau's  retreat  on  the  latter 
j)lace.  Augereau's  failure  enabled  Provera  the  following  day  to  make  an 
obstinate  resistance  in  the  castle  of  Cosseria,  which  not  only  cost  the 
French  dear  in  actual  losses  but  compromised  Napoleon's  whole  plan  ; 
for  to  guard  against  both  wings  of  the  allies  he  had  scattered  his  army 
over  too  broad  a  front  from  the  Erro  to  the  Tanaro.  But  there  was  a 
marked  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  allied  generals.  Beaulieu  failed 
to  give  Colli  precise  instructions,  who  in  his  turn  left  Provera  without 
definite  orders  and  allowed  himself  to  be  contained  by  Serurier  with  an 
inferior  force  instead  of  falling  heavily  upon  Augereau's  left,  whilst 
Argenteau  hesitated  to  make  any  forward  movement  from  Dego,  from 
which  he  was  easily  driven  next  day.  To  conceal  his  heavy  and  quite 
unnecessary  losses  on  the  13th,  Napoleon  deliberately  mixed  up  in  his 
official  report  the  combats  of  Millesimo  and  Dego. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Wukassovich  at  Dego  on  the  15th  gave 
the  allies  a  second  opportunity  of  breaking  up  Napoleon's  plans.  But 
Wukassovich  being  left  without  support  was  driven  out  of  Dego  later  in 
the  day  with  heavy  loss.  Still  Napoleon,  after  this  unexpected  attack, 
became  very  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  his  right  flank,  and  displayed 
almost  excessive  caution  in  guarding  against  any  similar  movement  from 
the  direction  of  Acqui.  Colli,  despairing  of  co-operation  from  Beaulieu, 
devoted  himself  to  securing  his  own  retreat  to  Turin,  and,  though  he 
administered  two  sharp  reverses  to  the  French  on  the  16th  and  19th,  on 
the  21st  was  surprised  at  Mondovi  before  he  had  time  to  deploy  a  proper 
line  of  battle,  and  defeated  with  loss.  The  author  points  out  that  the 
combat  at  Mondo\d  was  the  first  engagement  approaching  the  dimensions 
of  a  pitched  battle,  and  that  Napoleon  magnified  each  partial  success 
into  a  great  victory.  The  possibility  of  co-operation  between  the  allies 
had  been  finally  lost  when,  on  the  18th,  La  Harpe  occupied  San  Bene- 
detto, and  was  on  the  flank  of  any  force  attempting  to  move  westwards 
from  Acqui.  M.  Bouvier  upholds  Napoleon's  selection  of  Piacenza  for 
the  passage  of  the  Po  in  preference  to  Cremona,  which,  though  turning 
the  line  of  the  Adda,  would  have  increased  the  risk,  already  great,  of  the 
daring  flank  march  down  the  right  bank.  His  account  of  the  battle  of 
Lodi  is  very  clear,  and  reduces  that  rearguard  action  to  its  true  dimen- 
sions. He  points  out  that  Napoleon  concealed  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  alone  made  the  crossing  of  the  bridge  possible,  and 
described  as  a  wonderful  feat  of  arms  what  was  comparatively  a  simple 
affair. 

In  his  last  chapter  M.  Bouvier  describes  the  feeling  at  Milan  at 
the  time  of  the  French  occupation,  and  the  methods  of  provisional 
government  established  by  the  conqueror.  Whilst  recognising  that 
the  Italy  of  that  day  was  not  ripe  for  political  independence  he 
claims  for  Napoleon  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  from 
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which  sprang  finally  a  national  kingdom.  He  points  out  how  the 
destitution  of  the  French  troops  led  to  pillage  and  rioting,  and  notes 
that  on  two  occasions — on  15  April,  when  Wukassovich  surprised  Dego, 
and  on  the  19th  in  Serurier's  engagement — the  consequent  lack  of  disci- 
pline almost  occasioned  a  grave  disaster.  Napoleon  in  vain  issued  severe 
orders  against  marauding :  he  had  no  time  to  enforce  their  execution, 
Augereau's  division  was,  however,  remarkable  for  its  good  discipline. 
That  marshal  finds  a  warm  champion  in  the  writer,  who,  after  pointing 
out  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  eclipse  of  his  reputation  after  his  deaths 
eulogises  his  bravery  and  tactical  skill.  He  quotes  approvingly  the  testi- 
mony of  Marbot,  his  aide-de-camp,  though  in  another  connexion  h.& 
condemns  Marbot's  memoirs  as  little  better  than  fiction,  and  affording^ 
no  materials  for  sound  history. 

The  account  of  Napoleon's  dealings  with  the  Directory  is  excellent. 
Their  instructions  prescribed  the  Austrian  army  and  its  expulsion  fronx 
Italy  as  his  chief  objective,  but  after  Montenotte  Napoleon  determined 
to  force  Sardinia  to  make  peace,  in  order  to  secure  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation before  engaging  the  Austrians  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The' 
government  strongly  resented  his  independent  action,  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  reached  him  three  days  after  Lodi,  whilst  condemning  a& 
chimerical  his  scheme  for  effecting  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  in  Bavaria,  directed  him  to  hand  over  half  his  army  to  Keller- 
mann,  and  with  the  remainder  move  upon  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
The  object  of  these  instructions,  which  were  strategically  indefensible, 
was  presumably  to  force  Napoleon  into  resigning  his  command. 
Napoleon  firmly  protested  against  the  proposed  division  of  his  forces. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  reinforcing  Beaulieu  with  15,000  men.  He 
was  willing  to  resign  his  command  to  Kellermann,  but  share  it  he  would 
not.  One  bad  general  was  better  than  two  good  ones.  But  after  Lodi 
the  Directory  did  not  dare  to  remove  their  victorious  general.  B arras 
upheld  his  cause  against  Carnot.  Napoleon  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  Paris  through  Josephine,  the  central  figure  at  the  Fete  of 
Victories  on  29  May,  and  his  officers  Junot  and  Murat,  whom  he  sent 
to  Paris  to  protect  his  interests.  The  populace  and  press  were  on  hi& 
side,  and  he  took  good  care  to  bribe  the  Directory  with  the  plunder  of 
northern  Italy. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  a  short  biography  of  the 
leading  ofiicers  and  civilians  on  both  sides ;  and  in  various  appendices 
the  author  deals  more  fully  with  certain  vexed  questions.  He  fixes 
Napoleon's  arrival  at  Nice  on  27  March,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
at  Cherasco  at  2  a.m.  on  the  28th.  He  decides  that  La  Harpe  was 
accidentally  killed  by  his  own  troops,  and  disposes  of  the  shameful  story 
that  Napoleon  got  rid  of  him  for  his  own  ends.  This  noteworthy  book 
closes  with  the  occupation  of  Milan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
will  in  some  future  work  deal  with  the  operations  round  Mantua  and  the 
French  advance  into  Friuli. 

On  p.  244,  line  18,  the  '  Ellero,'  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,, 
must  be  a  misprint  for  the  '  Erro,*  and  on  p.  448,  note  2,  line  7^ 
hommes  should  be  heures.  Waltek  B.  Wood. 
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U7ie  Ambassade  Turque  sous  le  Directoire.    Par  Maueice  Herbette. 
(Paris:  Perrin.     1902.) 

It  seems  curious  at  first  sight  that  the  republic  should  have  been  the  first 
French  government  that  saw  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Turkish 
embassy  at  Paris.  Until  the  year  1796  the  Porte  had  been  satisfied  with 
occasionally  sending  extraordinary  embassies  ;  but  the  league  of  the  powers 
against  France  and  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  naturally  led  to  a  closer 
•relation  between  the  two  powers,  and  at  the  earnest  requests  of  Verninac, 
the  French  envoy  at  Constantinople,  complete  reciprocity  was  established 
in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  lands.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
Turkish  ambassador,  Esseid  Ali  Effendi,  his  almost  triumphal  progress 
through  France,  and  his  establishment  at  Paris  are  narrated  here  at 
needless  length,  with  descriptions  of  the  addresses  of  welcome  of  a  dozen 
provincial  towns,  the  envoy's  still  more  insipid  replies,  and  the  inevitable 
fites.  Owing  to  le  peu  d'empressement  du  Ttcrc  d  distribuer  des  pour- 
boire  the  journey  was  a  singularly  expensive  one  for  the  republic,  costing 
in  all  some  25,000  francs.  In  any  case  he  was  a  great  social  success  at 
the  capital  and  was  not  unfittingly  dubbed  le  roi  de  Paris.  The 
Parisians  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  the  presence  of  orientals  clad  in 
silks  gave  an  added  splendour  to  the  fetes  in  the  Tivoli  gardens,  and 
furnished  an  excuse  to  Madame  Tallien  and  Mademoiselle  Lange  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  oriental  splendour  in  order  to  captivate  the  Moslem. 
In  fact  Turkish  fashions  reigned  supreme  through  the  rest  of  the  year 
1797.  After  seven  chapters  devoted  to  social  details  such  as  these  we 
are  introduced  to  more  serious  topics.  When  the  ambassador  met 
Bonaparte  at  the  ball  given  by  Talleyrand  in  the  first  days  of  1798  he 
can  scarcely  have  imagined  that  the  young  general  and  his  host  had 
practically  decided  to  wreck  the  power  of  the  Ottomans.  Yet  we  know 
from  Talleyrand's  Essai  sur  les  Avantages  a  retirer  de  Colonies  Nouvelles 
that  he  had  (as  a  private  individual)  hinted  at  Egypt  as  a  desirable 
possession.  Bonaparte  now  entirely  agreed,  and  we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  M.  Herbette  is  scarcely  correct  in  stating  in  his  introduction 
(p.  iv)  that  the  eastern  expedition  frit  la  premiere  manifestation  du  rive 
oriental  de  Bonaparte.  His  insistence  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  his  sending 
Poussielgue  to  intrigue  with  the  knights  of  Malta,  showed  what  was  the 
bent  of  his  thoughts  in  the  summer  of  1797.  The  sequel  is  well  known. 
Talleyrand's  memoir  of  27  Jan.  1798  to  the  directors  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  of  securing  for  France  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Lemnos.  Later 
on,  w^hen  the  ambassador  asked  for  explanations  on  the  eastern  expedi- 
tion, he  was  for  a  time  easily  deceived  by  Talleyrand,  and  when  he  finally 
sought  leave  to  return  to  Constantinople  it  was  refused,  and  he  was 
detained  in  France,  as  the  French  ambassador  had  been  arrested  in 
Turkey.  On  this  epoch  little  is  presented  in  this  work  that  was  not 
given  to  the  world  by  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  in  his  work  on  Le 
Directoire  et  V Expedition  d'Egypte.  A  brief  account  of  the  ambassador's 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Porte  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
Talleyrand  had  imposed  on  him  on  6  Oct.  1801  closes  the  volume. 

J.  Holland  Eose. 
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The  Second,  Queeji's  {now  the  Boyal  West  Surrey)  Begiment.  A  History. 
By  Colonel  John  Davis,  A.D.C.  IV.  1800-1837.  (London  r 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     1902.) 

Unhappily  soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume  the  sudden  death 

of  its  author  has  prevented  him  from  carrying  through  a  task  to  which 

he  had  devoted  so  much  zeal  and  industry,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

some  one  will  be  found  to  complete  Colonel  Davis's  undertaking  with  a 

volume  taking  the  record  of  the  Queen's  Kegiment  down  to  the  close  of 

a  campaign  in  which  it  has  distinguished  itself  so  much  as  the  recent 

South  African  war.      The  present  volume  lacks  the  special  interest  of 

the  Tangier  period  of  the  regiment's  career,  an  experience  shared  by 

only  two  other  regiments,  the  1st  Dragoons  and  the  King's ;  but  if  it 

deals  with  campaigns  in  which  many  other  regiments  earned  laurels  as 

well  as   the   Queen's   it  is  not   for   that  reason  less  full  of  interest. 

Starting  with  the   Egyptian  campaign  of    1801,   it   includes   Vimiero, 

Corunna,  Talavera,  Walcheren  (of  which  there  is  an  excellent  account), 

and  the  Peninsula  campaigns  of   1811-4.     It   is,  however,  greatly  to 

be  regretted  that  the  author's  indefatigable  energy  in  collecting  material 

from  published  and  unpublished  sources  should  have  been  accompanied 

by  several  really  important  omissions  and  by  far  too  many  inaccuracies, 

most  of  them  trivial  enough  in  themselves  but  a  serious  defect  when 

taken  together.   As  to  the  omissions,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Colonel 

Davis  should  never  have  stopped  to  explain  why  the  Queen's,  unlike  the 

majority  of  infantry  regiments,  never  raised  a  second  battalion  during 

the  years  1803-15.     The  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  having  arrived 

at  Gibraltar  from  Egypt  in  March  1802  much  under  their  establishment,. 

they  suffered  heavily  from  fever  while  there,  and  when  finally  sent  home, 

in   November   1805,  had   the   misfortune   to   have  one  transport  with 

110  officers  and  men  taken  by  the  French,  so  that  they  disembarked 

only  352  of  all  ranks,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  recruiting  up  to 

their  proper  strength.     Corunna  and  Walcheren  further  thinned  their 

ranks,  and  though  760  of  all  ranks  landed  in  Portugal  in  March  1811 

the  Walcheren  fever  continued  to  affect  them,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

drains  of  the  war,  so  that  in  December  1812  only  enough  men  remained 

to  complete  four  companies.     These  were  united  with  four  companies 

of  the  second  battahon  53rd  Foot  as  the  second  Provisional  Battalion, 

and  the  surplus  officers  and  men,  some  seventy  all  told,  were  sent  home 

to  act  as  a  depot,  a  task  performed  as  a  rule  by  the  second  battalion 

where  a  regiment  possessed  one. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  no  figures  as  to  the  regiment's  losses  in 
the  Corunna  campaign  and  in  the  battle  itself.  We  are  given  a  return 
of  7  officers  and  151  men  *  lef  t  in  Portugal'  (mainly  as  a  garrison  of 
Elvas  when  Hope  marched  on  Madrid  in  October  1808),  and  also  four 
officers  and  147  men  *  left  in  Spain,'  but  it  is  not  clearly  stated  whether 
these  last  were  invalids  sent  back  from  Salamanca  or  the  '  missing  '  of 
the  retreat,  while  we  are  not  told  the  strength  of  the  detachment  which 
actually  returned  from  Portugal  in  August  1809,  after  doing  good  service 
at  Talavera  as  part  of  the  second  Battahon  of  Detachments,  one  of  the 
two   provisional   corps  formed   by   General   Cameron  out   of  the   con- 
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valescents,  stragglers,  and  other  relics  of  Moore's  force.  Colonel  Davis 
adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  escape  of  the  French  garrison 
from  Almeida  in  May  1811,  for  which  the  2nd  and  4th  Foot  were  by- 
some  held  responsible.  We  notice  that  he  gives  a  variation  on  the 
•quatrain  about  the  *  Lions '  and  the  *  Lambs  '  in  this  connexion,  alluding 
to  the  regiments  involved.   The  version  we  have  more  generally  met  is — 

The  Lambs  were  all  asleep  ; 
The  Lions  went  astray : 
The  Eagle  spread  his  wings 
And  'twixt  them  flew  away. 

His,  which  he  takes  from  the  United  Service  Journal  for  1832,  is — 

The  Lambs  went  to  sleep ; 
The  Lions  went  astray  ; 
The  Eagles  took  to  flight 
And  from  Almeida  fled  away. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Generals  Erskine  and,  to  a  less  degree,  Camp- 
bell were  chiefly  responsible  for  this  '  unfortunate  incident ;  '  but  Colonel 
Iremonger  of  the  Queen's  can  even  on  his  own  showing  (Colonel  Davis 
quotes  his  report)  hardly  be  acquitted  of  over-caution  and  want  of 
initiative.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  connect  with  this  affair  his  super- 
session a  few  weeks  later  by  Lord  Eobert  Manners. 

The  book  is  well  provided  with  plans,  but  a  general  map  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  of  the  south  of  France  would  have  also  been  acceptable. 
But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be  so  disfigured  by  constant  errors 
and  discrepancies  as  to  minor  points.  For  instance,  General  Clinton 
succeeded  Alexander  Campbell  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Division,  not 
General  Graham,  who  never  held  immediate  command  of  any  division 
l)ut  the  First.  General  Bowes,  again,  did  not  command  the  cavalry  at 
Vimiero  (p.  91),  but  the  fourth  brigade  of  infantry.  The  21st  Foot  were 
not  in  Paget's  reserve  at  Corunna  (p.  105),  but  the  91st  were.  There 
are  frequent  discrepancies  between  the  allocation  of  regiments  to  brigades 
in  the  text  and  in  the  plans.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Acland's 
brigade  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  different  figures  are  given  without 
any  word  as  to  changes ;  thus  the  brigade  is  the  same  on  7  Aug.  as  on 
1  Aug.,  but  differs  on  2  Aug.  Still,  despite  these  blemishes,  the  book 
gives  one  an  excellent  account  of  the  regiment  and  its  doings,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Colonel  Davis  might  occasionally  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  would  know  the  outline  of  the  war, 
and  might  have  referred  to  Napier  instead  of  quoting  him  wholesale  ;  it 
is  a  volume  that  all  students  of  the  history  of  the  British  army  will  be 
very  glad  to  have.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

Jja  Capitulation  de  Baylen — Causes   et   Consequences.     Par   le  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Clerc.     (Paris  :  Fontemoing.     1903.) 

Colonel  Clerc,  already  favourably  known  for  his  careful  (if  somewhat 
clry)  monograph  on  Soult's  campaign  of  1813-14  in  the  Pyrenees,  has  now 
entered  on  much  more  debatable  ground  by  publishing  this  solid  volume 
on  Baylen.     The  reader  whose  tastes  are  literary  as  well  as  military  will 
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find  it  much  more  to  his  taste  than  the  earlier  work  ;  the  author  has  '  let 
himself  go  '  in  discussing  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  describes  in 
a  vigorous  and  even  oratorical  style  the  scandals  of  the  court  of 
Charles  IV,  the  machinations  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  turpitudes  of  his 
satellites,  especially  of  the  mendacious  Savary,  the  gendarme  d  tout  fair e, 
as  he  was  aptly  called. 

Baylen  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  ordinary  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  and  a  score  of  authors  have  devoted  themselves  to  demon- 
strating that  Dupont,  Vedel,  and  perhaps  Savary  must  divide  all  the  blame 
between  them — that  the  disaster  occurred  because  they  failed  to  carry  out 
their  master's  orders  with  the  proper  mixture  of  zeal  and  discretion. 
Colonel  Clerc  is  not  of  this  school.  While  recognising  all  the  faults  of 
the  subordinates  he  looks  beyond  them,  and  discovers  the  true  origin  of 
the  capitulation  in  the  Emperor's  erroneous  views  concerning  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  Spanish  war.  These  errors  were  both  political  and 
military.  Bonaparte  never  could  see  the  full  iniquity  of  his  own  conduct  at 
Bayonne,  nor  realise  how  it  would  affect  a  nation  proud,  fanatical,  and 
revengeful.     It  is  the  same  with  his  apologists. 

II  semble  que  le  sentiment  des  historiens  qui  tentent  de  justifier  Napoleon 
soit  le  suivant :  *  Ses  intentions  etaient  bonnes,  et  I'Espagne  etait  descendue  si 
bas  qu'il  etait  de  son  inter^t  de  la  relever.  Pour  le  reste,  elle  avait  merite  son 
sort. 

This  sums  up  with  great  fairness  the  attitude  of  Napier  as  well  as  of 
Thiers  and  so  many  other  French  historians.  Colonel  Clerc  hastens  to 
disavow  the  view. 

Non  :  I'Espagne  eut  accepte  une  guerre  loyale,  mais  elle  ne  pouvait  souscriro 
k  sa  confiscation.  Lorsque,  faisant  litiere  de  la  morale  et  du  droit  des  gens,  le 
genie  accule  un  peuple  4 1'atroce alternative  de  I'egorgement  ou  de  I'asservissement 
politique,  peut-on  douter  qu'il  ne  tente  le  ciel  et  ne  soit  sur  le  chemin  de 
I'abime  ?  (p.  60.) 

The  atrocious  treachery  of  Napoleon  at  Bayonne  made  a  national  war 
inevitable.  But,  blinded  by  his  contempt  for  the  *  nation  of  monks  and 
beggars  '  that  had  allowed  itself  to  be  governed  for  twenty  years  by  a 
Godoy,  the  Emperor  refused  to  foresee  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
action.  Shutting  his  eyes  to  all  sinister  symptoms,  he  chose  to  believe  that 
Spain  would  bow  beneath  his  yoke  ;  if  any  fermentation  was  visible  in  the 
remote  provinces  it  was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan — an  emeute  that  could  be 
put  down  by  a  few  battalions.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  disaster  of 
Baylen  was  that  the  Emperor  looked  upon  Dupont's  march  into  Andalusia 
as .  a  matter  of  police,  not  the  commencement  of  a  difficult  campaign. 
He  sent  him  with  a  couple  of  weak  divisions  of  conscripts  to  conquer  a 
populous  realm,  because  he  had  failed  to  realise  that  all  Spain  was  stung 
to  the  quick  and  that  the  whole  nation  was  taking  arms.  Hence,  concludes 
Colonel  Clerc, 

la  responsabilite  de  Baylen  incombe  avant  tout  k  Napoleon.  Bien  avant  la 
catastrophe  I'expedition  d'Andalousie  avait  echoue  par  I'insuffisance  des  moyens 
mis  en  ceuvre,  et  par  la  meconnaissance  des  forces  que  les  riches  et  populeuses 
provinces  de  la  Betique  avaient  rassemblees.  La  moitie  de  la  puissance  mihtaire 
de  I'Espagne  y  etait  rassemblee,  et  Napoleon  jugea  qu'une  simple  division 
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d'infanterie  suffirait  pour  la  soumettre,  pour  occuper  Cadiz,  pour  tenir  en  respect 
rimmense  etendue  de  pays  insurge.  .  .  .  Est-il  poasible  d'6tablir  plus  nettement 
la  responsabilite  de  I'empereur  ?  (pp.  374-5.) 

With  all  this  we  thoroughly  agree:  the  person  primarily  responsible 
for  the  capitulation  was  the  Emperor  himself,  who  set  his  lieutenant  an 
impossible  task,  and  gave  him  inadequate  means.  It  was  the  more  or 
less  conscious  knowledge  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  that  made 
Napoleon  so  pitiless  against  his  unfortunate  general,  whom  he  harried 
from  trial  to  trial,  and  finally  shut  up  in  the  bleak  fortress  of  Joux,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  court  which  condemned  him  had  recommended 
no  heavier  punishment  for  him  than  censure  and  the  loss  of  his 
commission. 

To  talk  of  Dupont  as  a  traitor,  or  to  hint  that  he  surrendered  without 
necessity,  is  absurd.  He  would  have  been  annihilated  by  the  newly 
arrived  Spanish  reserves  if  he  had  not  hoisted  the  white  flag.  But  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  that  he  made  the  grossest  tactical  blunders  in 
the  short  campaign  of  13-19  July  1808.  When  the  enemy  closed  around 
him,  he  should  either  have  massed  all  his  troops  and  fallen  upon  Castaiios, 
or  have  retired  to  a  safe  defensive  position  in  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  He  did  neither,  but  split  his  force  into  fractions,  and  persisted 
in  clinging  to  a  defensive  position  far  too  much  in  advance.  He  gave  his 
full  sanction  to  Vedel's  wild-goose  chase  after  a  non-existent  enemy,  which 
finally  divided  the  French  army  into  two  equal  halves  on  17  July.  In 
the  actual  battle  of  19  July  he  handled  his  men  most  unskilfully,  wasted 
them  in  partial  attacks,  and  wore  them  out,  so  that  when  the  final  crisis 
came  they  were  too  exhausted  either  to  fight  or  to  fly.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  very  bad  general,  but  not  of  a  traitor.  Just  as  we  lay  the 
ultimate  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  great  Syracusan  expedition  of  b.c.  415 
on  the  Athenian  democracy,  not  on  the  feeble  Nicias,  so  we  lay  that  of 
Baylen  on  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  not  on  his  incapable  subordinate. 
To  make  this  decision  is  easy  for  the  English  critic,  less  easy  for  the 
French  soldier. 

L'histoire  n'a  que  faire  du  chauvinisme,  et  nous  en  avons  pousse  le  respect 
jusqu'au  scrupule.  Certes  il  etait  cruel  4  un  vieil  officier  superieur  de  toucher 
a  I'idole  dans  I'admiration  exclusive,  religieuse  nieme,  duquel  la  carriere  des 
armes  et  ses  etudes  I'entretenaient.  Mais  devant  la  brutale  materialite  des 
faits,  devant  les  attestations  des  pieces  de  correspondance,  devant  I'accord  des 
preuves  il  a  du  se  rendre  4  I'evidence.  Dans  un  avenir  proehain,  d  mesure  que 
les  archives  seront  exhumees,  de  nouvelles  explorations  sur  un  terrain  trop  peu 
connu  jusqu'ici  contribueront  a  donner  a  ses  convictions  I'autorite  necesaaire  et 
les  fortifieront.  Au  surplus  Napoleon  se  rehausse  encore  4  cesser  d'etre  demi- 
dieu,  et  son  genie  se  transfigure  en  revetant  la  loque  humaine  (p.  380). 

We  can  only  speak  with  the  highest  approval  of  Colonel  Clerc's  inde- 
fatigable search  for  sources.  He  seems  to  have  consulted  all  that  is 
available  in  French  or  Spanish,  and  has  reassembled  the  buried  docu- 
ments of  Dupont's  trial,  and  even  rediscovered  the  lost  original  despatch 
in  which  he  gave  his  account  of  the  fatal  19  July.  There  are  a  few 
English  sources  in  the  Eecord  Office  which  might  have  been  useful  to 
him,  and  the  Vaughan  papers  would  have  given  him  some  curious  con- 
fessions of  Castanos  which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light  in  print.     But  the 
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English  archives,  after  all,  can  only  throw  a  few  side-lights  on  the  story. 
It  is  from  the  study  of  Napoleon's  despatches,  of  Dupont's  and  Vedel's 
self-incriminating  revelations,  and  of  the  documents  produced  at  the  trial 
in  1812,  that  the  main  conclusions  must  be  drawn.  What  they  are 
Colonel  Clerc  has  most  clearly  demonstrated.  The  critic  may  make  a 
few  objections  to  some  of  the  figures  in  the  narrative.  The  1,100 
deserters  in  whom  the  author  disbelieves  (p.  237)  were  not  Frenchmen, 
but  the  Spanish-Swiss  battalions  which  passed  over  to  the  enemy  during 
the  battle.  Their  existence  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  'only  2,000  of  the  prisoners  of  Baylen  survived  the  horrors  of 
Cabrera  '  (p.  226).  That  was  the  number  which  returned  to  France  in 
1814,  but  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  had  not  disposed  of  all 
the  rest.  The  non-commissioned  officers,  to  the  number  of  some  500, 
had  been  sent  to  England  in  1810.^  More  than  2,000  men,  including 
nearly  all  the  Swiss  prisoners,  had  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  or  English 
service  between  1808  and  1814.  The  king's  German  legion  received  a 
vast  number  of  these  recruits,^  and  the  Spanish  foreign  corps  many 
more.^  Several  hundreds  had  escaped  in  the  *  Argonauta  '  and  '  Castilla 
Vieja '  in  1810.  It  is  probable  that  about  3,000  men  must  be  added  to 
the  total  of  survivors  given  by  Colonel  Clerc. 

The  book  has  an  excellent  index — a  thing  too  rare  in  works  of  its 
class — but  only  one  rather  inadequate  map  of  Eastern  Andalusia,  and  a 
plan  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Baylen  which  does  not  indicate  the  em- 
placement of  the  troops.  They  should  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  who  always  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  narrative  on  a  blank 
map.    But  these  are  small  faults  in  a  good  book.  C.  Oman. 

The  Administration  of  Dependencies.     By  A.  H.   Snow.     (New  York: 

Putnam.     1902.) 

This  weighty  volume  is  a  noteworthy  proof  of  the  serious  spirit  with 
which  thoughtful  Americans  are  entering  upon  the  new  imperialism. 
The  central  argument  is  driven  home  with  so  much  zeal  and  industry 
that  a  brief  statement  of  it  can  hardly  do  it  justice,  while  the  use  of  the 
word  '  federal '  for  a  relation  standing  outside  written  contract  is  at  first 
sight  puzzling.  There  are  three  main  ways,  according  to  Mr.  Snow,  of 
dealing  with  colonies.  First,  the  idea  of  the  realm  may  be  enlarged, 
so  as  to  include  the  colony — the  heresy  of  Governor  Bernard  and  the 
Englishmen  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Secondly,  a  federal  state  may 
be  conceived — the  heresy  of  the  imperial  federationist  of  to-day.  Lastly, 
the  true  doctrine  may  be  evolved  of  a  federal  empire.  The  difference 
between  a  federal  state  and  a  federal  empire  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
federal  state  ultimate  authority  rests  with  the  states  themselves,  as  parts 
of  the  confederation,  in  the  federal  empire  it  rests  with  the  imperial 
state,  subject  to  an  unwritten  constitution,  which  is  itself  something 
distinct  from  the  constitution  of  the  imperial  state. 

Starting  from  the  clause  in  the  United  States  constitution  which 

'  See  the  M^moires  of  Gille,  p.  250. 

2  See  the  German  narrative  of  the  '  Anonymous  Strasburg  Conscript.' 
»  See  Wftgr^'s  Mdmoires  d'un  Caporal  de  Grenadiers,  published  in  1901. 
VOL.    XVTII. — NO.    LXX.  C  C 
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gives  congress  'power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,'  Mr.  Snow  deduces  the  conclusion  that  these  words 
involve  the  recognition  of  a  federal  American  empire,  quite  apart  from 
the  federal  United  States.  After  an  elaborate  and  very  interesting 
examination  of  the  views  maintained  by  the  anti-imperialists  and  federal 
imperialists  in  the  preliminary  discussions,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  words  finally  adopted  masked  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  party. 
The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  subject,  however,  are 
best  explained  by  Gouverneur  Morris's  words,  written  in  1803,  which  Mr. 
Snow  quotes. 

I  always  thought  that,  when  we  should  acquire  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
it  would  be  proper  to  govern  them  as  provinces,  and  allow  them  no  voice  in  our 
councils.  In  wording  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  I  went  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit  to  establish  the  exclusion.  Candour  obliges  me  to 
add  my  belief  that,  had  it  been  more  pointedly  expressed,  a  strong  opposition 
would  have  been  made. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  has  now  been  finally  set  at  rest  by 
decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  supreme  court,  which  have  held  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  hold  dependencies,  which  are 
foreign  in  a  domestic  sense,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  been  incorporated 
into  the  United  States,  but  are  merely  appurtenant  thereto  as  posses 
sions. 

In  his  investigation  of  the  right  relations  between  mother  country  and 
colony  Mr.  Snow  devotes  much  space  and  labour  to  English  precedents. 
His  general  conclusion  is  that 

the  whole  political  organism,  composed  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  was 
a  federal  empire,  and  not  a  federal  state,  because  the  central  government  was  a 
state  and  not  an  elected  body  of  men.  The  powers  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
imperial  state  and  central  government  of  the  federal  empire,  were  essentially 
conditional,  the  condition  being  that  it  should  adjudicate  the  limits  of  its  own 
jurisdiction  and  act  only  within  the  limits  so  adjudicated.  It  occupied  a 
position  of  trust  of  the  highest  nature,  as  does  every  imperial  state  in  its  federal 
empire. 

We  need  not  quarrel  with  this  statement,  but  it  is  obvious  how  open 
to  misunderstanding  must  be  an  unwritten  compact,  upon  the  meaning 
of  which  one  of  the  parties  has,  in  the  last  resort,  to  decide.  According 
to  the  view  strenuously  maintained  by  Mr.  Snow,  so  long  as  English 
statesmen  were  content  to  treat  the  colonies  as  parts  of  a  federal  empire, 
all  went  well. 

In  the  year  1750  the  constitution  of  the  empire  reached  its  greatest  efficiency. 
During  the  period  from  1735  to  1750  the  relations  of  the  colonies  with  Great 
Britain  were  better  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  time.  .  .  .  The 
colonies  were  devoted  to  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain  .  .  .  and  no  one 
appears  to  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  which  was  not  dignified, 
just,  and  proper  in  their  relation  to  that  state. 

But  such  language  may  well  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  has  waded 
through  the  Jeremiads  of  successive  English  governors,  or  examined  the 
legislation,  inspired  by  the  mercantile  interest,  during  the  early  Georges. 
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The  better  opinion,  surely,  is  that  the  American  revolution  was  not  a 
sudden  bolt  from  the  blue,  caused  by  the  unconstitutional  departure  from 
the  old  ways  of  English  ministers,  but  that  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
tea  duty  were  but  the  last  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes,  which  began 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  first  Navigation  Act.  George  Grenville  and 
the  rest  have  doubtless  much  to  answer  for,  but  assuredly  they  did  not 
knowingly  assist  at  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
They  honestly  believed  that,  as  trustees  of  the  empire,  they  were  bound 
to  obtain  an  American  revenue  for  imperial  purposes  connected  with 
America.  Their  demands  were  possibly  unjust,  most  certainly  very 
inexpedient,  but  that  on  the  face  of  them  they  differed  from  the  trade 
regulations,  so  as  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  imperial  connexion, 
has  hardly  been  shown  by  Lord  Chatham,  Dickinson,  or  Mr.  Snow 
himself. 

Mr.  Snow  has  a  logical  mind  and  deals  much  with  exact  definition n, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  complex  facts  and  confused  ideas  of 
the  old  colonial  history  lend  themselves  to  this  method.  An  appearance 
of  simplicity  may  be  gained  when  the  facts  are  less  simple.  The  contrast 
between  the  managenient  of  the  Virginia  Company  in  its  earlier  and  later 
years  is  drawn  with  no  mention  of  the  doubts  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  A.  Brown  in  his  Genesis  of  the  United  States.  The  best  authorities 
do  not  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  Richelieu's  colonial  policy  was  a  con- 
spicuous success.  It  is  surely  fanciful  to  consider  the  abolition  by  Charles 
II  of  the  council  for  trade  and  plantations  as  part  of  a  deep-laid  policy  of 
centralisation.  The  probable  object  of  the  change  was  to  effect  economies. 
The  reluctant  abandonment  by  the  home  authorities,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  of  the  attempt  to  compel  the  colonial  assemblies  to  grant  a 
permanent  salary  to  the  governors  is  somewhat  strangely  described  as 

*  the  concession  by  the  king  in  council  in  1785  that  the  colonies  should 
have  the  right  of  taxation.'  Pitt,  whose  aim  and  object  was  the 
destruction  of  party  ties,  should  not  be  called  '  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  whig  party.'  By  a  slip  Acadia  is  spoken  of  as  a  French  possession . 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  Lord  Norton  (formerly  Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  is  called  '  Lord  Chancellor  Norton  (formerly  Baron  Adderley).' 
Again,  responsible  government  has  acquired  so  definite  a  meaning  in 
English  political  discussion,  as  government  by  a  ministry  responsible  to 
the  majority  in  parliament,  that  it  is  confusing  to  have  it  defined  as 

*  government  responsible  to  the  people  of  each  dependency,'  and,  as  such, 
treated  as  prevailing  in  India.  In  this  sense  England  possessed  respon- 
sible government  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Mr.  Snow  recognises  that  '  the  great  problem  of  the  British  empire  at 
the  present  day  is  to  discover  some  just  basis  upon  which  self-governing 
colonies  .  .  .  may  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  imperial  defence  and 
welfare.'  Few,  however,  will  be  found  to  agree  that  the  one  barrier  in 
the  way  has  been  the  continuance  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  two 
acts  of  1776  and  1778,  the  one  of  which  proclaims  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  imperial  parliament,  while  the  other  renounces  the  right  of  taxing 
the  American  colonies.  It  would  require  more  than  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  federal  empire  for  the  democracies  of  Canada  and  Australia  to 
recognise  the  right  of  Great  Britain  '  to  adjudicate  by  an  expert  tribunal, 
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along  with  other  questions,  the  amount  and  manner  of  the  contribution 
of  the  dependencies  to  the  imperial  defence  and  welfare.'  It  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasise  this  point,  because  it  brings  out  what  seems  the 
one  flaw  in  Mr.  Snow's  argument.  He  has  written  a  very  learned  and 
stimulating  book,  which  abundantly  proves  that  the  federal  empire  is, 
given  certain  conditions,  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  colonies,  but 
he  would  not  contend  that  it  would  have  been  wise,  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  to  retain  it  indefinitely  as  a  possession  of  the  United 
States.  All  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  colony,  the  type  and  character 
of  its  population.  That  the  federal  empire  best  suits  certain  stages  of 
development  we  may  freely  admit,  but  that  it  is,  in  all  circumstances  and 
under  all  conditions,  the  last  word  of  history,  Mr.  Snow  himself  will 
hardly  maintain.  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

Chetham  Miscellanies.     New  Series.     Vol.  I.     (Manchester  :  Printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society.     1902.) 

This  volume  contains  four  items.  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Fishwick  has 
contributed  with  a  few  notes  the  inventories  of  goods  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Amounderness  and  Lonsdale  hundreds  in  1552,  which  were 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  late  J.  E.  Bailey.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  of  new  importance  in  these  documents.  The  Amounder- 
ness indentures,  nine  in  number,  were  taken  at  Preston,  and  are  frag- 
mentary. For  Lonsdale  there  are  ten  indentures.  The  notes  identify 
many  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens.  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  prefixes  to 
George  Walker's  Exhortatio7i  for  Contributions  to  maintain  Preachers 
in  Lancashire,  of  circa  1641,  a  careful  account  of  that  strenuous 
puritan.  Mr.  E.  Axon  has  compiled  a  very  full  genealogy  of  the 
Moseleys  of  Manchester,  Hough,  Ancoats,  Garrett,  &c.,  to  introduce  some 
estate  memoranda  made  by  members  of  that  family  at  various  dates 
between  1616  and  1673.  These  contain  many  interesting  field-names 
and  some  details  as  to  cultivation  and  tenure. 

But  the  third  item,  'the  Wonderful  Child  Tracts  issued  in  1679,'  will 
attract  most  attention.  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  gives  a  brief  account  of 
these  four  papers,  one  in  verse  and  three  in  prose,  which 

gravely  assert  that  Charles  Bennet  of  Manchester,  born  in  1676,  could,  at  the 
age  of  three,  without  having  been  taught,  speak  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in 
addition  to  his  English  mother  tongue ;  had,  also  without  teaching,  a  remark- 
able familiarity  with  the  Bible,  was  anxious  to  speak  '  three  words  '  to  King 
Charles  II,  and  prophesied  that  his  own  death  would  happen  nine  days  later 
(Introd.  pp.  iii-iv). 

Mr.  Axon  has  ascertained  that  on  22  June  1676,  indicated  (in  tract 
no.  iii.)  as  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  alleged  Charles,  son  of  Thomas 
(or  Philip)  Bennet,  linen-weaver,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Manchester 
church  register  of  the  baptism  of  Charles,  son  to  Kobert  Bent  of  Man- 
chester, cloth-worker ;  but  he  does  not  suppose  that  this  affords  any 
'  local  corroboration  of  the  wonderful  narrative  ; '  and  he  then,  without 
considering  the  details  any  further,  or  even  investigating  the  relation  of 
the  four  tracts  to  one  another,  appears  to  dismiss  this  miraculous  child 
as  '  an  interesting  figure  in  folk  lore  '  (p.  x).     But  the  four  tracts  seem  to 
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contain  certain  internal  evidence  that  they  are  not  simply  examples  of 
*  bygone  methods  of  satisfying  the  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
desire  for  edification,'  though  these  features  may  be  plainly  marked  on 
their  surface.  No.  i.,  consisting  of  ninety-six  lines  of  very  bad  verse,  is 
obviously  based  on  no.  iii.,  the  shortest  of  the  prose  versions.  Nos.  ii. 
and  iv.  are  very  closely  related,  so  much  so  that  they  are  probably  by  the 
same  hand  and  even  written  at  the  same  time.  They  differ,  however, 
in  general  construction  and  in  a  few  important  details,  such  as  the 
father's  name,  from  no.  iii.  Now  no.  iii.  professes  to  be  written  in  June 
1679,  but  after  *  the  28th  instant '  (Saturday),  on  which  day  the  child  is 
said  to  be  '  lodged  at  the  Bear  Inn  in  Smithfield,'  though  a  few  lines 
before  he  is  said  to  be  '  lately  at  Coventry,*  and  *  now  on  his  journey 
towards  London,  but  cannot  travel  but  a  very  little  way  in  a  day.' 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  poetical  version  are  there  any  details  about  the 
visit  to  the  king,  which  is  said  in  no.  ii.  to  have  taken  place  *  at  White- 
Hall,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  this  instant  June  79,'  and  in  no.  iv.  to 
have  occurred  '  this  Monday  morning  .  .  .  and  though  His  Majesty  had 
intended  this  Day  to  have  gone  to  Windsor,  yet  'tis  said  he  deferr'd  the 
same  till  to  Morrow.'  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all 
these  tracts  were  written  on  the  same  day,  Monday,  30  June  1679,  and 
printed  at  once,  or  at  least  within  the  next  few  days,  especially  as  in  nos. 
ii.  and  iv.  the  child  '  Prophetically  foretells  his  Dissolution  as  to  this  life 
•In  the  space  of  Nine  days  '  after  speaking  his  three  words  to  the  king. 
Nos.  iii.  and  i.,  which  do  not  mention  this  detail,  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  it  was  invented ;  and  nos.  ii.  and  iv.  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  expressed  exactly  as  they  are  if  the  nine  days  had  expired,  whether 
the  child  had  died  or  had  survived.  It  seems  to  follow  that  these  are  not 
ordinary  news  tracts,  like  those  about  monstrous  births,  with  which  the 
editor  compares  them ;  but  they  must  be  rather  a  deliberate  fabrication 
for  some  special  purpose,  quadrupled  by  its  perpetrator  to  give  greater 
currency  and  plausibility  to  the  story. 

Now  the  following  entry  occurs  under  6  July  1679  in  Evelyn's 
Diary : — 

There  was  no^  brought  up  to  London  a  child,  son  of  one  Mr.  Wotton, 
formerly  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  W^inton,  who  both  read  and 
perfectly  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  most  of  the 
modern  languages ;  disputed  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  all  the  Sciences ;  was 
skilful  in  History,  both  Ecclesiastical  and  Profane ;  in  Politics ;  in  a  word,  so 
universally  and  solidly  learned  at  11  years  of  age,  that  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  miracle.  Dr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  deepe  learned  divines  of  this  nation  in 
all  sorts  of  literature,  with  Dr,  Burnet,  who  had  severely  examin'd  him,  came 
away  astonish'd,  and  told  me  they  did  not  believe  there  had  the  like  appeared 
in  the  world.  He  had  onely  ben  instructed  by  his  father  [the  Rev.  Henry 
Wotton  of  Wrentham,  Suffolk],  who  being  himselfe  a  learned  person,  confess' d 
that  his  sonn  knew  all  that  he  himselfe  knew.  ...  In  sum,  an  Intellectus 
Universalis,  beyond  all  we  reade  of  Picus  Mirandula,  and  other  precoce  witts, 
and  yet  with  all  a  very  humble  child. 

This  entry  may  have  been  elaborated  afterwards  ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  William  Wotton,  who  had  just  taken  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  while  still  two  months  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  brought 
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to  London  at  the  end  of  June  1679.  Accounts  of  this  boy,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  instances  of  juvenile  precocity,  may  be  found  in  Bray's  note  to 
Evelyn,  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes^  vol.  iv.,  and  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  became  a  prolific  author  and  died  in  1726. 
His  education  on  the  principles  advocated  by  Meric  Casaubon  had  been 
well  known  in  Cambridge  and  London,  at  any  rate  since  1672,  when  his 
father  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1753. 
The  coincidence  of  the  visit  to  London  of  this  genuine  Wonderful  Child 
with  the  appearance  of  these  tracts  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Perhaps 
the  most  probable  surmise  is  that  they  formed  part  of  a  practical  joke 
played  upon  him  by  envious  college  contemporaries  in  standing  but  not 
in  attainments.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  significance  in  the 
name  or  other  details.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
air  was  then  thick  with  pamphlets  about  the  popish  plot,  and  with 
*  papers,  speeches,  and  libels,  publiqly  cried  in  the  streetes  against  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Lauderdale,'  which  Evelyn  mentions  under  the  same 
date ;  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  hoax,  if  it  is  one,  may  have  had  the 
additional  interest  of  experimenting  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  one  could  get  any  further  verification  of  this 
theory,  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  the  discovery  that  William  Wotton 
had  been  taken  to  Whitehall  on  30  June,  or  had  been  at  Coventry  before 
his  arrival  in  London. 

The  explanation  given  above  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  extravagant  statements  and  for  the  coincidence.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  there  was  a  real  infant  (why  not  Charles  Bent?), 
who  was  being  exhibited  in  competition  with  William  Wotton.  The  only 
specimens  of  the  linguistic  attainments  which  are  given  in  no.  ii.  are 
that  '  he  was  askt  Latine,  Greek,  d  Hebrew  for  a  Man,  to  which  he  as 
readily  Replyed  Vir,  Inthropos,  Addam, ;  For  a  Woman,  Mulier,  Geune, 
Eveve  ;  For  Boy,  Ptieri  ;  A  Girl,  Puella  ;  his  Forehead,  Fronte  ;  A  Hat, 
Gallerus.'  This  is  not  an  incredible  performance  in  itself ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  thing  is  more  probably  a  hoax,  and  this  detail  intentionally 
farcical.  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston. 


Bariora  :  heiiig  notes  of  some  of  the  printed  hooks,  manuscripts,  historical 
documents,  medals,  engravings,  pottery,  dc.y  collected  1858-1900  by 
John  Eliot  Hodgkin.    3  vols.     (London  :  Sampson  Low.     1902.) 

Mr.  Hodgkin  was  a  very  omnivorous  collector,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  summarise  the  contents  of  this  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  rarities  he  got  together.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
limit  this  notice  to  indicating  those  portions  of  his  collection  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  historians.  The  historical  documents  in  his  pos- 
session are  to  some  extent  known  from  the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jeaffreson  upon  them  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
which  was  pubhshed  in  1897  (Rep.  xv.  pt.  ii.).  Among  them  are  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  English  sovereigns  from  Edward  III  onwards, 
many  important  public  and  private  papers  relating  to  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I  and  his  sons,  papers  illustrating  the  lives  of  Pepys,  the  duchess 
of  Kingston,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of 
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Utrecht,  and  the  careers  of  the  Old  and  Young  Pretenders.  Of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  documents  facsimiles  are  given  ;^  for  instance,  of 
the  letter  written  by  William  III  to  General  Talmash  after  the  ill-fated 
attack  upon  Brest,  and  of  the  original  summons  to  Sir  John  Hotham  for 
the  surrender  of  Hull.  There  are  also  facsimiles  of  two  Pepys  documents. 
Moreover,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  calendar  a  certain 
number  of  new  documents  were  added  to  the  collection.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Edmondes  Papers,  being  a  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  French  and  English  courts  relative  to  a  proposed 
marriage  between  Christine,  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  the 
eldest  son  of  James  I  (i.  15).  There  are  also  forty  letters  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  duke  of  Tyrconnell,  captured  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  (i.  20).  Other  notable  additions  are  a  letter  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
and  a  thirteenth-century  copy  of  Magna  Charta.  Facsimiles  of  both  are 
given  (i.  16,  26).  The  papers  relating  to  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
though  very  briefly  described,  are  evidently  very  curious  and  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  character  of  Lady  Hamilton  (i.  29).  In  short,  any 
one  using  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  report  for  any  serious  purpose  will  find  it 
advisable  to  refer  to  this  catalogue  also. 

Mr.  Hodgkin!s  collection  of  broadsides  contains  much  material 
for  the  historian,  not  only  on  political  matters,  but  also,  and  in  a  still 
larger  degree,  on  social  and  economic  questions.  It  numbers  about  850 
specimens,  of  which  200  of  the  rarer  are  described  in  detail.  Among 
these  are  a  Spanish  broadside  giving  an  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
Armada,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.  The  latter  is  of  special  interest  because  attached  to  it  are 
instructions,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  directing  how  it  is  to  be 
published  (ii.  5,  7).  There  are  three  sets  of  broadsides  of  special  import- 
ance, each  including  a  number  of  proclamations  &c.  relating  to  a  single 
subject.  One  set  illustrates  the  proceedings  of  Charles  II  at  York, 
another  the  events  of  1745  ;  a  third,  containing  forty-five  items,  relatds 
entirely  to  the  proposals  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  coinage  and 
the  measures  taken  for  calling  in  debased  coinage  during  the  years 
1694-6.  Two  items  of  particular  interest,  both  unique,  are  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  Cromwell  in  December  1649  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  and  one  issued  by  Charles  II  on  20  June  1657, 
summoning  all  English  subjects  then  serving  in  the  French  armies  to 
repair  to  his  camp  in  Flanders  (pp.  35,  41).  An  advertisement  dated 
1686  of  a  collection  of  civil  war  pamphlets  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Thomason  collection  now  in  the  British  Museum  and  supplies  a  link  in 
its  history  (p.  79).  The  early  history  of  the  Post  Office  is  another  subject 
illustrated,  and  as  that  subject,  despite  Mr.  Joyce's  history  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  still  extremely  obscure,  the  materials  deserve  reprinting  in  full 
(p.  63).  There  are  many  advertisements  relating  to  amusements,  Jacob 
Hall's  dancing,  prize-fighting,  musical,  and  other  entertainments  ;  and 
miscellaneous  information  of  every  kind  about  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can  be  gathered  from  the 
pages  in  which  they  are  described. 

A  third  section  of  the  catalogue  consists  of  satirical  prints  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  describing 
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the  broadsides,  the  author  very  wisely  makes  constant  reference  to  Lord 
Crawford's  Catalogue  of  Broadsides,  and  similarly,  in  describing  these 
prints,  references  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  are  always  given. 
About  ten  of  those  mentioned  are  not  in  the  Museum,  and  are  probably 
unique  (i.  48).  The  series  of  historical  prints,  the  historical  and  satirical 
playing-cards,  and  the  remarkably  fine  collection  of  historical  medals 
deserve  special  notice  (i.  48,  56,  84).  A  small  but  extremely  curious 
series  of  touch -pieces  or  helaling  medals,  given  by  different  sovereigns  to 
persons  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  includes  pieces  given  both  by  the  two 
Pretenders  and  the  cardinal  of  York.  On  the  history  of  trade,  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  collection  contains  materials  of  every  kind,  ranging  from  a 
great  collection  of  seventeenth-century  tradesmen's  tokens  (including 
four  or  five  hundred  London  tokens  not  in  the  British  Museum)  to 
engraved  billheads  and  tradesmen's  cards.  Seven  of  these  are  reproduced 
in  facsimile  (i.  59).  There  are  also  collections  of  documents  and  illustra- 
tions relating  to  London  places  of  amusement,  the  lighting  of  the  streets, 
lotteries,  and  other  subjects.  The  latter  part  of  volume  ii.  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  history  of  fireworks  and  pyrotechnical  displays.  It  con- 
tains an  elaborate  bibliography  of  works  on  the  subject,  with  facsimiles 
of  cuts  and  title-pages,  together  with  eight  full-page  plates  representing 
the  fantastic  devices  by  which  occasions  of  public  rejoicing  were  celebrated 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  One  plate  represents  the 
display  at  Paris  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Old  Pretender,  and  next  the 
rejoicings  at  Amsterdam  for  the  coronation  of  WilHam  and  Mary. 

The  third  volume  of  the  catalogue  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  collection  of  Incunabula,  very  copiously  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  To  it  are  prefixed  dissertations  on  early  types  and  typo- 
graphy, but  this  part  of  the  collection  hardly  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
the  English  Historical  Bevieiv.  This  prefatory  matter  contains  facsimiles 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  art  of  printing,  derived  from  other  sources, 
such  as  a  papal  indulgence  of  1454  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and 
another  of  1455  from  the  British  Museum  (iii.  13-17).  Mr.  Hodgkin's  own 
collection  contains  eleven  papal  indulgences,  and  three  of  these,  dated 
between  1482  and  1488,  are  reproduced  in  facsimile  (i.  75,  iii.  245).  It 
has  been  necessary  to  indicate  briefly  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's 
collection,  for  it  is  far  too  large  and  too  multifarious  to  describe  in  a 
single  article  or  adequately  to  criticise  individual  items  in  it.  The  com- 
mentaries and  the  introductions  which  accompany  the  catalogue  contain 
much  useful  information  for  the  historian,  and  the  three  volumes  form 
a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the  history  of  '  Social  England.'  Fortu- 
nately there  is  an  excellent  index,  or  rather  several.  C.  H.  Firth. 

A  Literary  History  of  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Times  until  Firdawsi, 
By  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B.     (London  :  Fisher  Unwin.     1902.) 

The  present  work  is  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  Persian  literature,  for 
which  the  writer's  studies  have  long  qualified  him,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  great  monument  of  English  scholarship.  The  subject 
will  necessarily  interest  a  rather  larger  'number  of  persons  than  most 
literary  histories  of  eastern  nations,  since  a  few  names  of  Persian  authors. 
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and  even  of  Persian  books,  are  household  words  in  Europe,  and  one  Persian 
writer  has  the  honour  of  even  giving  his  name  to  a  London  club.  With 
this  brilliant  period  of  Persian  poetical  and  historical  endeavour  this  first 
volume  is  not  concerned  :  it  is  preliminary,  sketching  a  whole  series  of 
preclassical  literatures  connected  with  the  somewhat  uncertain  area  to 
which  the  name  Persia  has  at  different  times  been  given,  and  for  the  four 
centuries  in  which  Persians  who  wrote  at  all  wrote  Arabic,  giving  an 
account  of  the  history  of  literature  under  the  caliphate.  The  author  has 
throughout  worked  into  his  descriptions  the  latest  and  best  information, 
and  in  the  present  want  of  a  continuous  history  (in  English)  of  Arabic 
literature  his  book  will  do  something  to  supply  the  place  of  one  for  the 
early  and  on  the  whole  most  interesting  period. 

Professor  Browne's  well-known  studies  in  eastern  religious  movements 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  and  insight  on  the  fascinating  subject 
of  Sufism,  to  the  origins  and  early  developments  of  which  he  devotes  a 
valuable  portion  of  his  book.  Since  the  Sufi  movement  appears  from  the 
first  to  have  had  its  home  in  Persia,  and  since  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
monuments  of  Persian  have  emanated  from  Sufi  schools  of  thought,  the 
need  for  this  preliminary  investigation  is  in  this  case  specially  apparent : 
yet  Mr.  Browne,  whose  judgment  is  rarely  misled  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
gives  his  writings  a  special  charm,  acknowledges  that,  favourable  as  was 
the  Persian  soil  to  the  growth  of  mysticism,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it 
the  exclusive  possession  of  Mohammedans  of  Persian  nationality :  the  first 
name  among  the  mystics  is  that  of  a  pure  Arab,  who  very  likely  knew  no 
Persian.  The  discussion  of  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  Sufism  is  perhaps  the  portion  of  Mr.  Browne's 
book  which  will  attract  most  attention.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the 
notices  that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  of  the  pantheist  martyr  Hallaj, 
about  whom  a  whole  cycle  of  myths  seems  to  have  arisen  even  in  his  own 
time  :  he  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  raise  the  dead,  to  produce  summer 
fruits  in  winter,  &c.,  and  perform  other  actions  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  orthodox  of  the  fourth  century  of  Islam  merited  condign  punishment : 
and  when  nothing  else  could  be  proved  against  him  he  was  crucified  for 
having  asserted  that  one  who  could  not  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Meccah 
might  acquire  equal  merit  by  the  performance  of  a  series  of  acts  of  charity. 
Mr.  Browne  has  identified  and  interpreted  some  highly  interesting  refer- 
ences to  him  which  occur  in  the  poems  of  Hafiz. 

The  nature  of  the  work  gives  the  author  few  opportunities  of  rendering 
Persian  writers,  but  the  specimens  which  he  has  given  of  verse  translations 
from  the  Persian  are  exceedingly  felicitous.  There  is  much  throughout 
this  volume  which  anticipates  completion  in  that  which  is  to  follow,  which 
will  cover  the  time  in  which  Persian  nationality  was  resumed  and  its  li- 
terature had  acquired  independence.  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 

The  Belatio7is  of  the  Advanced  and  the  Backward  Baces  of  Mankind 
is  the  subject  of  Mr.  James  Bryce's  Romanes  lecture  delivered  at 
Oxford  last  year  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1902).  The  progress  which 
was  made  during  the  last  centary,  in  annihilating  the  obstacles  to  inter- 
course, necessarily  brought  into  prominence  the  problems  which  result 
from  contact  between  different  races  of  mankind,  and  particularly  from 
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those  sudden  contacts  between  races  of  widely  different  character  which 
are  effected  by  the  conquests  or  colonial  enterprises  of  European  powers. 
To  discuss  these  problems  in  detail  would  require  not  a  single  lecture,  but 
several  courses  of  lectures  ;  and  all  that  this  discourse  professes  to  do  is 
to  sketch  in  the  broadest  outline  the  conditions  under  which  race  contact 
occurs,  and  the  main  factors  which  determine  its  effect.  This  effect  may 
be  either  the  extinction  or  the  absorption  of  the  weaker  race,  in  which 
cases  of  course  the  contact  is  of  brief  duration  and  the  problem  com- 
paratively simple :  or,  if  the  vitality  (in  the  broadest  sense)  of  the  two 
races  is  more  nearly  equal  there  may  result  either  fusion — in  which  case 
also  the  problem  is  over — or  prolonged  contact  without  fusion  ;  the  latter 
resulting  when  the  two  races  are  repulsive  to  one  another,  the  former 
inevitably  when  they  are  not.  Mere  remoteness  of  kinship,  however,  or 
diversity  of  language,  or  even  difference  of  culture,  forms  in  practice  no 
insuperable  barrier  :  it  is  only  when  physiological  differences  are  so  marked 
as  to  result  in  marked  differencje  of  colour,  or  when  difference  of  culture 
culminates  in  difference  of  creed,  that  races  shrink  from  fusion  ;  and  even 
creed,  which  can  be  repudiated  or  exchanged,  exercises  on  tHe  whole  a 
less  potent  repulsion  than  colour,  which  cannot.  Even  with  less  marked 
physiological  differences  than  strong  contrast  of  colour  implies,  there  is 
no  security  that  the  mixed  breed  which  results  from  fusion  will  be  as  near 
to  the  higher  as  to  the  lower  parent ;  mainly  because  under  almost  any 
social  or  political  conditions  it  is  only  the  worst  specimens  of  the  higher 
race  which  contract  alliances  with  the  lower,  and  usually  the  lower  which 
allies  itself  with  the  eventual  halfbreeds.  In  its  acquired  mental  equip- 
ment however — in  contrast  with  its  physiological  character — the  mixed 
offspring  usually  tends  to  follow  the  culture  of  the  higher  parent ;  and  this 
circumstance  tends  to  disguise  the  extent  to  which  the  half  breed  falls  short 
of  the  higher  standard  of  character.  It  is,  however,  very  uncertain  what 
allowance  should  be  made  for  external  and  accidental  circumstances  in 
estimating  the  gap,  whether  cultural  or  physical,  between  two  races.  In 
the  case  of  the  Spanish-American  peoples,  for  example,  who  are  Mr. 
Bryce's  best  example  of  an  apparently  successful  fusion,  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  lowness  of  pre-Columbian  civilisation  may  very  well  be  found 
to  need  revision.  Human  sacrifice  is  not  necessarily  a  symptom  of  in- 
herent savagery ;  and,  as  Mr.  Payne  has  pointed  out,  the  absence,  over 
vast  areas,  of  any  domesticable  beast  of  burden  is  sufficient  by  itself  to 
account  for  great  disparity  of  advancement,  and  may  make  it  unnecessary 
to  assume  either  any  inherent  incapacity  in  the  natives  of  America  or 
any  necessary  degeneracy  among  Spanish-American  halfbreeds.  In  the 
same  way  the  curious  fact,  quoted  in  another  context,  that  in  Mexico 
the  Roman  catholic  priests  are  mostly  Indians,  does  not  seem  by  itself 
to  sustain  the  inference  that  Roman  Christianity  is  more  favourable  to 
fusion  than  protestantism.  To  what  causes,  for  instance,  is  it  due  that 
men  of  Spanish  ancestry  no  longer  become  priests  ?  The  latter  part  of 
the  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  case  of  two  races  living  side  by  side,  whom  natural  repulsion 
forbids  to  coalesce  ;  and  few  will  take  exception  to  Mr.  Bryce's  conclu- 
sions. That  full  private  rights  and  personal  equality  before  the  law 
should  be   conceded  from  the  first  to  the   more  backward  race  ;   that 
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social  courtesies,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  left  for  the  slow  growth 
of  national  manners  to  concede  ;  and  that  political  rights,  if  granted  pre- 
maturely, are  certain  to  aggravate  the  inevitable  friction — these  are 
broad  lines  on  which  the  higher  race  may  safely  shape  its  policy ;  and  the 
future,  in  detail,  may  be  left  for  future  resources  and  experience  to  fill 
in.  It  is  no  small  gain,  when  the  broader  aspects  of  the  question  are  so 
little  appreciated,  and  the  practical  issues  are  in  every  way  so  vast,  that  an 
historian  of  such  wide  learning  and  philosophic  breadth  of  view  should 
have  made  this  use  of  his  occasion.  J.  L.  M. 

An  Assyrian  Doomsday  Book,  or  Liber  Gensualis  (Leipzig  :  Hinrichs, 
1901),  forming  part  xvii.  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  P.  Haupt's 
Assyriologische  Bibliothek,  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  who  is 
already  well  known  as  an  Assyriologist.  The  documents  here  published 
for  the  first  time  consist  of  twenty-two  more  or  less  fragmentary  tablets, 
forming  a  sort  of  census  of  the  district  round  Harran  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  Its  object  was  to  give  '  an  accurate  record  of  the  available 
population,  its  resources  and  occupations,'  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  the 
minute  exactitude  familiar  to  us  in  Assyrian  historical  records.  In  an 
account  involving  many  technical  terms  much  is,  of  course,  obscure,  but 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  further  information  may  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  European  museums  Mr.  Johns  is  probably  wise  to  refrain 
from  speculation.  The  title-page  is  somewhat  misleading  in  its  promise 
of  a  translation  of  the  documents.  They  are  not  translated  consecutively, 
but  the  transliteration  is  accompanied  by  a  very  full  commentary,  in 
which  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  text  can  be  found.  Considering  the 
general  interest  of  the  matter,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  consecutive 
translation  would  have  made  the  work  still  more  acceptable,  although  it 
would  necessarily  be  little  more  than  a  disjointed  list  of  names  and 
descriptions.  The  following  rendering  of  the  first  section  will  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  contents :  '  Arnaba,  son  of  Si'nadinaplu,  vine (?)- grower, 
and  his  mother  :  total  2.  Pappti,  vine(?) -grower,  Sagibu  his  son  .  .  . 
Iluabadi  his  son  ...  2  wives  :  total  5.  10,000  fruit  trees,  2  houses,  10 
homers  of  land  belonging  to  them,  the  whole  forming  the  hamlet  of 
Hanana,  in  the  district  of  Sarug.'  From  such  details  as  these  it  would 
be  possible  to  draw  up  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  region.  It  appears 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  serfs,  who  were  bought  or  sold  along 
with  their  families  as  part  of  the  estate.  Their  maintenance  constituted 
a  first  charge  on  the  produce.  The  serf  could  hold  property,  as  a 
peculium,  and  might  thereby  earn  the  means  of  purchasing  his  freedom. 
Absentee  landlords  were  not  uncommon.  All  alike,  however,  except  by 
special  exemption,  held  their  land  on  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  being  bound 
to  furnish  certain  services  to  the  state  in  the  persons  of  their  serfs.  The 
documents  are,  therefore,  instructive  quite  apart  from  their  Assyriological 
value.  At  the  end  are  a  full  index  of  names,  a  glossary,  and  seventeen 
plates  of  carefully  autographed  cuneiform  text.  A.  C. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Lydia,  by  Barclay  V.  Head, 
D.C.L.,  Ph.D.  (London :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,    1901),   falls  naturally  into   two  unequal  parts.      From   the 
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capture  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  to  the  generation  after  Alexander,  practi- 
cally no  coins  were  struck  for  Lydia  or  for  its  inland  towns.  The 
coinage  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  belongs  to  the  history  of  Ionia, 
and  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  catalogue  ;  and  in 
the  interior  the  Persian  gold  darics  and  silver  sigloi  superseded  all  other 
issues  while  Lydia  remained  a  Persian  province.  For  previous  centuries, 
however,  we  have  the  rare,  obscure,  but  fairly  continuous  series,  first  of 
electrum,  then  at  last  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Mermnad  dynasty  of  Lydia  ;  and  for  the  Seleucid  and  subsequent 
periods  a  copious,  varied,  but  for  the  most  part  uninteresting  group  of 
issues  struck  by  the  autonomous  towns  within  the  old  Lydian  area. 
Dr.  Head  accepts  the  Herodotean  view  that  coinage  is  a  Lydian  inven- 
tion, with  its  corollary  that  the  early  coins  of  the  Mermnad  kings  are 
probably  among  the  first  ever  struck ;  but,  relying  on  a  wide  induction,  he 
concludes  that  great  oriental  monarchies  are  characterised  by  uni- 
formity of  coin  type,  and  consequently  accepts  as  Mermnad  issues  only 
those  which  show  the  recumbent  hon,  assigning  all  other  examples  of 
early  electrum  and  gold  to  the  numerous  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  land. 
A  new  and  ingenious  suggestion  attributes  the  barbarised  issues,  on 
which  the  lion's  head  is  alnjost  unrecognisable,  to  the  Cimmerian 
invaders  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  Dr.  Head  sees  no  reason  to  modify 
his  earlier  conclusion  that  the  substitution  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver 
for  the  variable  electrum  of  the  gold  fields  may  be  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Croesus,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  recumbent  bull,  face  to  face 
with  the  recumbent  lion,  belongs  to  the  same  reign.  The  little  punch 
marks  which  are  so  common  on  the  electrum  coinage  are  accepted  as 
private  countersigns  intended  to  designate  the  quality  of  this  or  that 
sample  of  the  natural  alloy.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  clear  as 
yet  that  particular  punch  marks  are  associable  with  particular  standards 
of  quality,  as  one  might  fairly  expect.  In  Seleucid  and  later  times  the 
interest  of  the  coins  lies  mainly  in  the  allusions  conveyed  by  their  types 
and  symbols,  and  here  the  Lydian  issues  are  of  little  importance.  The 
following,  however,  deserve  mention  :  the  hero  with  the  double  axe  at 
Hypaepa,  Blaundus,  Mastaura,  Mostene,  and  Thyatira ;  the  heroine  with 
the  same  emblem  at  ApoUonia  and  Tripolis  ;  and  the  double  axe  alone 
at  Thyatira  and  Mostene ;  the  dance  of  Curetes  at  Tralles ;  the  pro- 
cession of  men  carrying  a  bull  at  Nysa  ;  the  barred  gateway,  also  at 
Nysa ;  the  nuptials  of  lo  at  Tralles  ;  the  lyre  made  of  a  bucranium  at 
Caystriani ;  the  equestrian  serpent  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  healing 
of  Tylus  at  Sardes.  The  long  series  of  Koman  imperial  portraits  con- 
tains little  of  importance.  J.  L.  M. 

II  Calendario  Bomano  alV  eta  della  prima  Guerra  Pimica,  by  Prosper© 
Varese  {Studi  di  Storia  antica,  pubblicati  da  Giulio  Beloch,  fasc.  iii. 
Eome  :  Loescher,  1902),  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  Professor  Beloch' s  praise- 
worthy attempts  to  train  his  Roman  students  in  the  scientific  handling  of 
questions  in  ancient  history.  One  or  two  of  these  publications  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages  ;  but  for  ten  years  there  has  been  a  gap 
between  fascicolo  ii.  and  the  long-expected  fascicolo  iii.,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  professor  has  found  few  pupils  of 
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ability  or  interest  in  the  classics.  The  present  treatise  of  seventy-four 
pages  is,  however,  more  thorough  and  complete  than  its  predecessors,  and 
students  of  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war  will  have  to  take  account  of 
it.  The  ground  has  in  recent  years  been  traversed  by  several  well-known 
German  scholars,  whose  conclusions  are  criticised  by  Sign  or  Varese, 
especially  by  Frankel  and  Soltau  ;  the  data  are,  therefore,  ready  to  hand, 
and  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  test  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
These  data  are  of  two  kinds,  literary  and  epigraphical — in  other  words, 
Polybius  and  the  Fasti  tritimphales.  The  evidence  of  the  two  has  to  be 
weighed  and  compared,  and,  if  possible,  adjusted  or  harmonised.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  done  in  the  treatise  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  two  sources  of 
evidence  agree  with  each  other  completely,  if  the  hypothesis  can  be 
proved  that  the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period  was  some  weeks  behind 
the  astronomical  year,  and  not  in  advance  of  it,  as  was  maintained  by 
Frankel,  nor  in  harmony  with  it,  as  Soltau  believed  himself  to  have 
shown.  Signor  Varese  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  this  hypothesis, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  his  work  will  be  necessary  to  the  student  of 
the  period.     A  minute  examination  of  his  arguments  is  not  here  possible. 

W.  W.  F. 

M.  Alfred  Lombard's  excellent  monograph  on  Constantin  V,  Empereur 
des  Bomains  (1^0-175)  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1902),  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Charles  Diehl,  whose  important  work  on  Justinian  was 
recently  noticed  in  this  Review.  The  author  has  studied  his  sources  with 
diligence  and  discretion,  and  has  probably  formed  on  the  whole  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  and  aims  of  Constantine  V,  si  maltraiU  par  ses 
contemporains.  His  criticism  on  the  Vita  Stephani  iunioris  is  to  the 
purpose,  though  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  differences  between  the  Greek  text  of  Montfaucon  and  the  old 
Latin  translation  published  by  Billius,  which  is  the  source  of  the  error 
propagated  by  Gibbon  and  Finlay,  that  the  purport  of  the  first  edict  of 
Leo  III  was  not  to  remove  pictures  from  churches,  but  only  to  raise  them 
to  higher  positions.  M.  Lombard  has  made  a  good  point  by  marshalling 
contemporary  testimonies  to  the  glories  of  Constantine's  reign.  It  has 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed  how  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council 
which  condemned  his  religious  policy  acknowledged  his  secular  virtues  as 
a  ruler.  We  must  also  note  M.  Lombard's  exposition  that  the  emperor 
was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  monasticism  and  persecuted  monks  only 
because  they  resisted  iconoclastic  edicts  ;  and  his  valuable  analysis  of  the 
Antirrhetici  of  Nicephorus,  whereby  he  fixes  the  point  at  which  the 
views  of  Constantine  went  beyond  those  of  the  members  of  the  iconoclastic 
council  of  753.  M.  Lombard  accepts  the  revised  chronology  of  the  reigns 
of  Leo  III  and  his  son  :  but  he  is  not  quite  right  in  designating  this 
revision  as  a  d&couverte  de  M.  Hubert.  It  was  the  present  reviewer 
who  first  pointed  out  that  the  Anni  Mundi  were  right  (basing  this  view 
on  the  date  of  a  solar  eclipse),  and  changed  all  the  dates  accordingly.  M. 
Hubert  in  his  valuable  paper  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  arguments 
drawn  from  western  sources  and  drew  some  interesting  corollaries. 

J.  B.  B. 
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In  Die  Anschauungen  von  Staat  und  Kirche  im  Beich  der  KaroUnger, 
by  Heinrich  Lilienfein  (Heidelberg  :  Winter,  1902),  there  is  material  for 
an  article,  scarcely  for  a  separate  treatise.  The  relations  of  the  Carolingians 
to  the  church  have  been  frequently  discussed  by  competent  critics,  and 
Herr  Lilienfein  has  not  much  to  add  to  their  results.  Considered  as  a 
piece  of  political  philosophy  his  work  is  infected  with  the  conceptions  of 
the  Romantic  school  in  their  simplest,  not  to  say  their  crudest  form.  The 
conflict  of  church  and  state  within  the  western  empire  is  reduced  to  a 
conflict  of  racial  ideals  ;  Caesaro-Papism  is  labelled  as  rein  germanisch, 
its  converse  as  romisch.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  case  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  to  take  no  other  instance,  was  sufiicient  to  dispose  of 
this  generalisation.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  generalisation  which  Herr  Lilienfein  broaches  later  that  the  contrast 
between  the  arrogance  of  the  West-Frankish  hierarchy  and  the  servility 
of  their  East-Frankish  brethren  is  to  be  explained  on  racial  grounds. 
The  East-Frankish  prelates  were  more  dependent  on  the  support  of  the 
crown  because  their  local  power  was  of  later  origin  and  did  not  rest  on  the 
same  solid  territorial  basis.  Herr  Lilienfein  has  done  a  useful  piece  of 
work  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  views  of  Frankish  publicists,  such  as 
Agobard,  Hincmar,  and  Hrabanus  Maurus.  But  he  makes  the  mistake 
of  treating  their  dissertations  as  disinterested  exercises  in  dialectic ;  he 
does  not  take  into  account  the  influence  of  political  aims  and  prejudices 
upon  ecclesiastical  theory,  and  consequently  treats  a  party  pamphlet  like 
Hincmar's  De  Divortio  Lotharii  as  though  its  abstract  propositions  were 
a  real  index  to  the  opinions  of  its  author  or  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  also  exaggerates  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  questions  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  H.  W.  C.  T>. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  friends  have  induced  Mr.  A.  G.  Little  to 
publish  his  little  book  on  Medieval  Wales  (London  :  Fisher  Unwin, 
1902).  Based  upon  a  course  of  six  popular  lectures  given  in  1901 
at  University  College,  Cardiff,  it  deserves  preservation  as  an  eminently 
sane,  unpretentious,  scholarly,  and  interesting  introduction  to  medieval 
Welsh  history.  Mr.  Little  abandons  the  hopeless  attempt  to  make 
Welsh  political  history  interesting,  and  throws  his  facts  together  in  illus- 
tration of  six  large  subjects.  An  introductory  lecture  sketches  the  general 
characteristics  of  Welsh  medieval  history.  Two  lectures  on  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  bring  out  clearly  the  salient 
features  of  the  careers  of  the  two  Welshmen  who  most  influenced  the  course 
of  European  letters  during  the  twelfth  century.  They  are  followed  by  ad- 
mirable discourses  on  Welsh  Castles  and  Welsh  Beligious  Houses^  while 
the  last  lecture,  on  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffydd  and  the  Barons'  War,  ably 
illustrates  the  interconnexion  of  Welsh  and  English  history  at  the  time 
when  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  each  of  them.  The  writing  is  clear  and  interesting,  and 
enlivened  by  an  occasional  touch  of  humour.  A  clear  eye  to  proportion 
is  always  shown,  and  the  complete  freedom  from  bias  everywhere  displayed 
is  not  the  result  of  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Little 
does  good  service  in  correcting  some  of  the  prevailing  exaggerations 
current  with  regard  to  various  branches  of  his  theme,  notably  those  of 
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Mr.  Willis  Bund.  Perhaps  he  has  on  one  or  two  little  points  himself  been 
led  too  far  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Morris,  not  only  in  trifles  such  as  writing  '  Caer 
Cynan'  for  '  Carreg  Cennin,'  and  establishing  the  Mortimers  at  Builth, 
but  in  assigning  the  attacks  of  Llywelyn  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  popular  side  for  that  of  Henry  III  by  Roger  Mortimer  and 
the  other  Welsh  marchers.  Mr.  Little's  own  useful  warning  that  the 
marchers  were  also  great  English  barons  may  here  be  usefully  turned 
against  himself.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  such  excellent  work  on  local 
history  should  come  from  the  walls  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  young 
university  of  Wales,  not  long  after  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  careful 
study  on  the  same  subject  from  the  professor  of  history  at  the  sister 
college  at  Bangor.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  some  day  when  the 
universities  of  Britain,  like  those  of  France,  will  each  of  them  make  a 
speciality  of  the  history  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed. 

T.  F.  T. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in 
the  Public  Becord  Office,  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
deputy  keeper  of  the  records  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1902), 
continues  but  one  series  out  of  the  four  classes  dealt  with  in  vol.  iii.  (see 
ante,  vol.  xv.  p.  818) — namely,  the  deeds  of  the  treasury  of  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer — and  describes  more  than  4,300  documents.  The  collection 
is  extremely  heterogeneous  in  character.  Of  the  English  counties  perhaps 
Cornwall  is  most  largely  illustrated  ;  but  the  section  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  is  an  extensive  series,  representing  the  plunder  of  the 
muniment  room  of  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  which  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  local  history  of  London.  One  of  these  (no. 
6286)  bears  an  unexpected  address,  that  of  Henry  I  to  the  bishop,  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  reeve  and  all  his  barons  of  London.  Another  (no.  7294) 
mentions  *  the  ward  of  Alan  Baalun  '  in  that  city,  evidently  about  1200.- 
Unfortunately  the  series  (as  in  previous  volumes)  is  not  numbered 
separately,  and  its  contents  have  to  be  sought  at  haphazard  through  556 
pages.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  except  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book 
and  occasionally  elsewhere,  no  sort  of  indication  is  given  of  the  approxi- 
mate age  of  undated  charters.  The  evidence  of  the  handwriting,  which 
never  leads  far  astray,  has  been  entirely  ignored.  In  other  cases  the  names 
given  might  with  little  trouble  have  established  the  date  :  thus  no.  7915 
belongs  to  1125-1136,  no.  7822  to  about  1200,  no.  9681  to  1261-2,  no. 
6778  to  1265.  No.  6719,  of  the  year  1273,  proves  no.  6713  to  be  a  little 
earlier  and  no.  6717  nearly  contemporary.  One  would  like  to  know  the 
date  of  no.  6798,  witnessed  by  *  Joseph  son  of  Ulf,  alderman  of  Dover,'  a 
port  which  has  not  hitherto  been  credited  with  aldermen  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  in  no.  7304  he  witnesses  a  deed  as  *  the  alderman,  son  of  Ulf,'  so 
that,  although  the  land  dealt  with  lies  in  Dover,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  was  alderman  of  that  place.  Not  all  the  documents  here  described  are 
unknown ;  some  have  been  printed  in  the  Bamsey  Chartulary,  the  Sarum 
Charters,  and  elsewhere.  References  to  published  texts  have  been 
furnished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  but  in  the  later  350  pages  we 
have  only  noticed  one  reference  to  a  printed  book  and  one  to  a  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum.     It  may  be  added  that  it  is  misleading  to  employ 
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z  to  represent  ?,  that  it  has  not  as  yet  become  permissible  in  England 
to  write  '  for  ever '  as  a  single  word  (p.  254),  and  that '  on  the  St.  Vincent's 
eve  '  (p.  338)  is  an  unhappy  phrase.  R.  L.  P. 

The  idea  of  translating  the  earlier  legendary  part  of  Saxo's  work  into 
German,  carried  out  by  Dr.  Hermann  Jantzen — Saxo  Grammaticus  :  die 
ersten  neun  Bilcher  der  ddnischen  Geschichte  ilhersetzt  und  erldutert 
(Berlin:  Felber,  1900) — was  admittedly  suggested  by  the  appearance 'of 
Mr.  Elton's  English  version  in  1894.  Dr.  Jantzen's  rendering  is  thus 
primarily  intended  for  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  its  predecessor  are  not  of  very  great  importance.  The  intro- 
duction is  considerably  shorter,  but  this  is  partly  made  up  for  by  a  larger 
number  of  notes  and  by  a  subject-index.  This  corresponds  to  Professor 
York  Powell's  Folk-lore  Index,  but  entirely  lacks  the  readable  qualities  of 
the  latter,  and  will  necessitate  more  looking  up  of  the  text.  The  notes 
begin  badly  with  a  misprint  (1079  for  1179  as  the  date  when  Absalon  was 
made  bishop  of  Lund),  and  on  page  5  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  add 
zweifellos  to  the  statement  that  by  Tylenses  Saxo  meant  Icelanders.  In 
the  notes  as  a  whole  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  some  dealing  with 
subjects  which  can  only  be  of  interest  to  specialists,  while  others  supply 
such  elementary  information  as  Die  Nehromantie  ist  hn  wohl  alien 
Volhern  der  Erde  verhreitet.  A  comparison  of  the  English  and  German 
versions  with  Saxo's  Latin  shows  that  each  is  not  without  its  own 
merits,  and  Dr.  Jantzen's  translation  is  clear  and  attractive,  perhaps  a 
little  too  clear  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  Saxo's  highly  artificial  diction. 
Now  that  the  mythical  portion  of  Saxo  is  accessible  in  three  modern 
languages,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  historical  part  will  receive  similar 
attention  before  long.  Its  interest  is  naturally  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  earlier  books ;  but  the  reign  of  Valdemar  I  is  a  period  so  important 
for  the  history  of  North  Germany  that  a  German  version  of  this  part 
would  be  a  natural  sequel  to  Dr.  Jantzen's  work.  W.  A.  C. 

Ten  years  ago  Professor  Heinrich  Gelzer  traced  the  history  of  the 
diocese  of  Achrida  to  the  year  1200  in  his  Ungedruckte  U7id  wenig  hehannte 
Bistilmerverzeichnisse  der  orientalischen  Kirche,  ii.,^  in  which  article  he 
printed  the  text  of  the  important  edicts  of  Basil  II,  previously  accessible  (in 
their  complete  form)  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Golubinski.  In 
Der  Patriar  chat  von  Achrida,  Geschichte  tmd  Urkunden,  reprinted  from  the 
Ahhandlungen  der  phil.-hist.  Classe  der  kon.  scichsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften,  xx.  5  (Leipzig :  Teubner,  1902),  he  now  continues 
the  subject  by  a  full  study  of  the  later  history  of  the  patriarchate  down 
to  its  fall  (1767),  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  persistent  hostility  and 
influential  intrigues  of  the  Phanariot  Greeks.  Till  that  time  Achrida  had 
been  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  western  half  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Professor  Gelzer' s  work  is  the  text 
which  he  supplies  of  the  valuable  authentic  documents  contained  in  the 
so-called  '  Codex  of  St.  Clement,'  preserved  at  Achrida.  These  praxeis 
were  copied  by  a  remarkable  man,  George  Bodlev,  one  of  the  last  Bul- 
garian scholars  of  a  type   which  has  probably  disappeared,  a   regular 

'  Byzant.  Zeitschrift,  ii.  22  sqq.  1893. 
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Byzantine  chronograplier,  as  A.  Shopov  remarks,  who  belongs  to  the  new 
school.  Shopov  edited  Bodlev's  copy  in  the  Sbornik.^  Bodlev,  however 
emended  the  vulgar  Greek  forms  of  the  original-an  unfortunate  and 
characteristic  mistake  in  method-but  Professor  Gelzer,  though  he  did 
not  find  It  possible  to  consult  the  original  manuscript,  has  been  able  to 
restore  the  text  with  the  help  of  another  manuscript  (the  copy  of  a  copy), 
which  he  found  in  the  theological  school  of  Halki.  He  has  also  printed 
the  texts  of  other  documents,  including  some  from  the  Codex  of  the 
Metropohs  Castoria,  which  were  pubhshed  in  1900  by  the  metropolitan 
Vapheides.  Valuable  indices  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  important 
contribution  to  South  Slavonic  history.  J  B  B 

The  energetic  policy  which  has  controlled  the  PubHc  Record  Office  in 
recent    years    has    enabled   it  not   only  to   bring  the   great   series  of 
calendars  of  documents  within  sight  of  completion,  but  also  to  continue 
the   pubhcation  of  entire  texts   begun  some  seventy  years  ago  by  the 
Record  Commission.     In  the  old  folio  series  were  printed  the  patent  rolls 
for  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  close  rolls  as  far  as  1227.     We  have  now 
before  us  two  volumes  of  the  Patent  Bolls  of  the  Beig^i  of  Henry  III 
1216-25  and  1225-32  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1901,  1903),  and 
one  of  the  Close  Bolls  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  III,  1227-31  (1902)  '  and 
are  thankful  that  the  use  of  the  futile  and  irritating  'record  type'  has 
been  abandoned.     For  documents  of  so  early  a  date,  when  conciseness  was- 
studied,  a  complete  edition  has  advantages  over  a  calendar  :  on  the  other 
hand  one  may  regret  that  no  sort  of  summary  or    analysis,  even  the 
briefest  of  dockets,  in  Enghsh  has  been  attempted.     Nor  is  'there  any 
form  of  annotation,  though  references  might  at  least  have  been  expected 
to    Rymer's    Foedera  in  the  many   cases  in   which    documents   have 
already  appeared  in  that  collection.     The  indexes  are  full,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  them,  remarkably  accurate.     There  is  need  however 
for  the  breaking  up  of  headings.     To  give  a  single  name  followed  by  th^  ' 
bare  citation  of  129  different  pages  is  to  discourage  the  inquirer.     More- 
over, without  making  a  professed  glossary,  it  would  have   been^a  great 
convenience  if  the  editors  had  included  obscure  terms  in  the  index  in 
their  Latm  forms.     If  they  had  endeavoured  to  explain  them  the  boon 
would  have  been  increased.  r^ 

In  La  Jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  (Paris-  Hachette 
1901)  M.  Arvede  Barine  has  found  a  picturesque  and  dramatic  subject' 
and  he  has  written  a  thoroughly  French  book,  clear,  simple,  well- 
informed.  He  traces  the  career  of  Mademoiselle  from  her  birth  in  1627 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Fronde  in  1652  and  her  exile.  The  narrative  is 
related  with  great  spirit  and  is  also  made  the  opportunity  for  some 
interesting  digressions  into  the  social  and  literary  history  of  the  epoch 
Neither  m  the  narrative  nor  in  these  subsidiary  sections  is  there  any- 
thmg  particularly  new,  nor  are  the  point  of  view  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  author  at  variance  with  those  adopted  by  the  majority  of  French 
historians.  The  merit  of  the  essay  consists  in  the  skill  with  which  by 
means  of  a  biographical  study,  the  materials  available  for  an  analysis  of 

2  Codeks  na  Ochridskata  Patriarshaya,  \L  189L 
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the  leading  features  of  France  pendant  la  vieillesse  de  Louis  XIII  et 
pendant  la  minorite  et  la  belle  periode  de  Louis  XIV  are  pieced 
together.  M.  Barine  tells  us  he  has  relied  mainly  on  the  copious 
Memoires  as  his  authorities,  but  his  system  of  references  is  unsatisfactory. 
He  generally  cites  the  author  without  indicating  volume  or  page.  Such  a 
method  is  useless  alike  to  the  popular  reader  and  the  historical  student. 

C.  G.  K. 

Professor  H.  L.  Schoolcraft  in  his  Geyiesis  of  the  Gravid  Bemon- 
strance  from  Parliament  to  King  Charles  I  ('  Illinois  University  Studies,* 
vol.  i.  no.  4,  June  1902.  Urbana,  Illinois  :  University  Press),  traces  the 
remonstrance  first  suggested  by  Lord  Digby  back  to  the  committee  of 
twenty-four  appointed  on  10  Nov.  1640  to  draw  up  a  declaration  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  document,'  he  says,  *  really  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  written  by  separate  committees,'  which  took  over  the 
work  in  August  1641.  *  Mr.  Fiennes  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  prepared  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  Messrs.  Pym,  Hampden, 
Strode,  and  Culpepper  were  jointly  responsible  for  that  which  related  to 
political  affairs.'  For  that  reason  Professor  Schoolcraft  concludes  '  that 
the  opinion  so  long  held  by  historians  that  Mr.  Pym  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  Grand  Kemonstrance  is  a  mistaken  one.'  Here,  however,  he  some- 
what misstates  the  position  of  the  question.  The  received  view  is  that 
Pym  may  be  regarded  as  *  the  main  author '  of  the  Kemonstrance.  Others 
certainly  had  a  hand  in  framing  it,  but  he  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  in  shaping  it.  However  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  share  of 
Fiennes  and  Vane  in  the  work  seems  to  have  been  underestimated. 
Professor  Schoolcraft  has  not  been  able  to  use  manuscript  authorities, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  diary  of  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  would 
probably  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  The  extracts  given  in  Dr. 
Shaw's  History  of  the  English  Church  bring  out  very  clearly  the 
attitude  adopted  by  Vane  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament.  There  are  some  useful  corrections 
of  detail  in  Professor  Schoolcraft's  paper,  and  it  is  a  contribution  of 
much  interest  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  period.  C.  H.  F. 

In  16'.jO,  Spanheim,  who  had  been  minister  in  France,  first  for  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  later  for  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  required 
by  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  to  write  an  account  of  France,  its  rulers, 
its  government,  and  its  resources.  The  result  fills  over  five  hundred 
pages  of  M.  E.  Bourgeois's  edition  {Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France.  Paris  : 
Picard,  1900),  and  is  one  of  the  best  existing  accounts  of  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV.  Spanheim  was  not  only  exceptionally  well  informed,  but 
very  exact,  very  impartial,  and  very  clear-sighted.  Though  he  had  not, 
like  St.  Simon,  the  gift  of  vividly  portraying  character,  he  was  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  memoir  writer  and  more  sober  in  his  judgments. 
Spanheim's  character  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  much  more  just  and 
sympathetic  than  St.  Simon's  (p.  92).  The  account  given  by  the  latter 
of  the  youth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  corrected  and  supplemented  by 
Spanheim's  (p.  138),  and  many  other  well-known  portraits  will  be  found 
rectified  in  the  same  fashion.     As  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
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princes,  statesmen,  and  churchmen  of  the  time,  the  *  Relation  '  is  an  in- 
valuable source  of  information.  New  touches  and  new  facts  are  added  in 
accounts  of  great  ministers  such  as  Colbert  and  Louvois,  while  less  known 
personages,  such  as  the  marquis  de  Croissy  and  Le  Peletier,  are  drawn  with 
a  fulness  and  clearness  which  make  them  living  figures.  Other  sections 
deal  with  the  financial  resources  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his  expenditure,  while 
the  organisation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  their  strength,  and  the 
characters  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  exactly  stated. 
The  *  Relation  '  is  copiously  annotated  by  the  editor,  whose  notes  contain 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  text,  with  constant  references  to  both  published 
and  unpublished  sources.  His  commentary  is  a  mine  of  information 
about  the  period,  and  though  very  full  it  is  also  concise  and  to  the  point. 
Spanheim's  statements  of  fact  and  opinion  are  carefully  weighed  and 
tested.  All  the  editorial  work  is  admirably  done,  and  the  book  is  indis- 
pensable to  students  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  text  of  Spanheim's  '  Relation  '  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1785, 
and  was  edited  by  M.  Schefer  for  the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France 
in  1872.  (See  English  Historical  Beview,  ii.  757,  and  Bevue  Historique, 
xxii.  104.)  The  present  edition  is  based  on  Spanheim's  own  haanuscript, 
whilst  the  previous  ones  followed  imperfect  copies  of  it.  The  account 
of  the  English  court  written  by  Spanheim  in  1704,  and  published  in 
this  Review  in  1887  by  Dr.  Doebner  (ii.  757),  is  reprinted  by  M.  Bourgeois 
fit  the  end  of  his  volume.  C.  H.  F. 

Eight  out  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  which  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  edition 
of  the  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Stvift  (London :  Bell,  1897-1902)  is 
to  be  composed  are  now  published.  The  publication  of  the  first  was 
noticed  in  vol.  xii.  of  this  Review  (p.  818),  and  the  volumes  which  have 
since  appeared  fully  justify  the  expectations  which  it  raised.  Mr. 
Temple  Scott's  will  be  the  handiest  and  best  edition  of  Swift  for  general 
use.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Swift 
are  grouped  in  subjects  renders  them  much  easier  to  consult  than  the 
order  adopted  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition.  Thus  the  historical 
writings,  the  tracts  on  Irish  affairs  and  on  church  affairs,  and  the 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  Harley's  administration  form  natural  divisions 
and  are  contained  in  separate  volumes.  The  text  of  the  works  has  been 
carefully  collated  with  the  early  editions  ;  that  of  Gullivefs  Travels 
embodies  Swift's  own  corrections  from  the  Ford  copy  in  Forster's 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  and  that  of  the  History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  the  Queen  contains  also  corrections  from  Swift's  original 
manuscript.  A  good  index  is  provided  to  the  Journal  to  Stella.  The 
editorial  notes,  brief  but  sufficient  in  the  case  of  Gulliver  and  the  literary 
works,  are  full  in  the  case  of  Swift's  contributions  to  the  Tatler  and  the 
Spectator,  where  the  number  of  political  and  personal  references  demands 
more  comment  and  explanation.  The  editorial  prefaces  are  concise  and 
to  the  point,  and  supply  all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
occasion  on  which  a  particular  tract  was  written  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  published.  In  a  much  longer  introduction  than  usual 
prefixed  to  the  Last  Four  Years  of  the  Queen  Mr.  Scott  discusses  at 
length  the   vexed   question   of  its   authorship,  deciding   on   very   good 
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grounds  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
view  set  forth  by  Colonel  Parnell  in  these  pages  (English  Historical 
BevieWf  vi.  97)  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  CarletorCs  Memoirs  and 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Scott.  Two  volumes  of  the 
edition  are  by  other  hands  :  Gulliver's  Travels  is  edited  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Dennis,  and  the  Journal  to  Stella  by  Mr.  F.  Rylands.  In  the  case  of 
Gulliver  a  rather  greater  amount  of  commentary  would  have  been  better ^ 
and  a  separate  index  might  advantageously  have  been  added  to  this 
particular  volume.  The  edition,  which  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
title-pages  and  by  a  complete  series  of  portraits  of  Swift,  is  very  creditable 
to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the  editor.  C.  H.  F. 

An  economist  might  be  tempted  to  illustrate  the  wastefulness  of 
competition  from  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  independent 
editions  of  Carlyle's  French  Bevolution,  the  one  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
J.  Holland  Rose  (3  volumes.  London  :  Bell,  1902)  and  the  other  from  that 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  (3  volumes.  London  :  Methuen,  1902).  In  point 
of  print  and  paper  Dr.  Rose  has  the  advantage  over  his  rival,  whose 
excellent  and  learned  notes  are  printed  in  a  type  so  small  and  upon 
paper  so  thin  as  to  render  their  perusal  very  fatiguing.  It  should 
also  be  added  that  Dr.  Rose's  volumes  are  adorned  by  some  good 
selections  from  the  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  Bevolution  Frangaise. 
Both  editors  contribute  prefaces,  but,  curiously  enough,  neither  of  them 
gives  us  what  we  should  expect,  an  account  of  the  state  of  historical 
learning  upon  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  when  Carlyle  took 
up  his  pen  to  describe  it.  Mr.  Fletcher's  note  on  Toulongeon  makes 
us  regret  that  he  did  not  address  himself  to  this  subject  rather  than 
to  the  social  condition  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  a  theme 
which  he  treats  with  much  freshness  and  vigour,  but  with  unconcealed 
prejudice  and  a  curious  disrespect  for  the  authority  of  Arthur  Young. 
We  are  also  sorry  to  see  some  tendency  in  Dr.  Rose  to  accept  the  absurdly 
depreciatory  view  of  Taine  which  passes  current  among  the  contributors- 
to  La  Bevolution  Frangaise.  In  the  matter  of  notes  Dr.  Rose  is  design- 
edly more  economical  than  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  indeed  his  edition  seems  to  be 
directed  to  suit  the  wants  of  a  wider  class  of  readers,  of  a  class  which  re- 
quires to  be  told  that  Trinacria  is  the  ancient  name  of  Sicily.  It  is  noty 
therefore,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  very  much  of  a  contribution  to  his- 
torical learning,  and  in  this  respect  Dr.  Rose  is  easily  distanced  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  shows  not  only  a  considerable  command  of  recent  French 
Revolutionary  literature,  but  a  fresh  and  independent,  though  perhaps  not 
always  a  very  sober,  judgment.  It  is  a  question  of  taste  how  far  it  is 
well  to  burden  an  English  classic  with  profuse  commentary,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  undoubtedly  profuse.  It  may  also  be  disputed  how  far  the 
editor  of  an  historical  classic  is  justified  in  intruding  his  own  opinions y 
and  Mr.  Fletcher's  opinions  are  hot  and  strong.  But  there  can  be  na 
two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  knowledge,  and  if  the 
enthusiast  for  Carlyle  is  also  a  student  of  history  and  does  not  mind  long 
notes,  strong  notes,  and  notes  minutely  printed,  he  will  go  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  to  the  competent  auxiliaries  who  help  to  provide  him  with  appendices. 

H. 
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Herr  Paul  Holzhausen  is  known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
Napoleonic  cult  in  Germany,  and  he  presents,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Napoleon's  Tody  im  Spiegel  der  zeitgenossischen  Presse  und  Dichtung 
(Frankfurt :  Diesterweg,  1902),  the  references  in  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets, whether  in  verse  or  prose,  to  the  death  of  his  hero.  The  collection 
belongs  more  to  the  domain  of  hero  worship  than  of  history.  The 
fabrication  which  bore  the  name  of  Santini  is  referred  to  as  if  he  might 
have  had  some  share  in  it.  Montholon,  whose  disregard  of  truth  has 
been  proved  a  score  of  times,  is  named  (p.  13)  as  der  Treueste  der 
Getreuen  von  St.  Helena,  the  traditional  French  slanders  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  are  reproduced,  and  Byron's  hasty  couplet  glorifying  the 
traitor  O'Meara  is  quoted  with  approval.  The  poems  quoted  are,  on  the 
whole,  uninspired  and  wearisome.  Shelley's  poem  is  somewhat  hysterical 
in  tone,  but  it  will  outlive  that  vast  mass  of  effusions  in  verse  that 
burdened  the  literature  of  the  summer  of  1821.     His  lines — 

Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled  « 

In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 
A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth — 

elicit  from  the  editor  the  remark  (p.  58)  that  Shelley  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
for  he  had  never  known  Napoleon  aright.  I. 


The  count  d'Hautpoul,  one  of  the  old  French  nobility  who  held  office 
under  the  empire,  was  appointed  after  the  Restoration  to  several  important 
military  posts.  In  the  revolution  of  July  he  helped  to  defend  the  Invalides 
against  the  insurgents,  and  as  he  refused  office  under  Louis  Philippe  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  army.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  legitimists 
who  remained  in  France,  and  in  1833  was  asked  to  accept  the  post  of 
tutor  to  the  young  prince  who  is  best  known  as  the  comte  de  Chambord. " 
After  much  reluctance  he  did  so,  and  in  consequence  spent  four  months 
with  the  exiled  royal  family  at  Prague.  His  account  of  this  period  of  his 
life  was  well  worth  publishing  {Souvenirs  du  General  Amand  d'Haut- 
poul, 1833-1834.  Avecune  Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  le  comte 
Fleury.  Paris  :  Plon,  1902).  It  is  a  most  curious  and  most  instructive 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  which  centred  round  the  miniature 
court,  and  which  completely  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
prince  on  whom  so  much  was  to  depend,  if  not  as  a  '  liberal '  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  at  least  so  as  to  understand  to  some  extent  the 
people  over  whom  it  was  hoped  he  might  some  day  ^rule.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  why  a  legitimist 
reaction  has  always  been  impossible  in  France.  Those  who  made  it  im- 
possible were,  if  we  are  to  trust  him,  not  the  people  of  France,  but  the 
royal  family  and  the  royalists.  What  a  curious  picture  is  this  of  the  king 
who  really  in  his  heart  preferred  his  exile  to  his  life  at  Paris,  because 
when  he  reigned  he  had  to  choose  his  ministers  from  among  the  states- 
men, but  at  Prague  he  need  not  associate  with  any  one  whom  he  disliked  ! 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  general  who  had  all  the  virtues 
but  none  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier  was  unable  to  establish  himself  at  the 
court.  J.  W.  H. 
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The  Marquis  d'Argensmi  and  Bichard  II,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Rankin 
(London :  Longmans,  1901),  is  a  juxtaposition,  not  a  comparison,  con- 
sisting of  two  essays  whose  only  connecting  link  is  that  they  were  both 
unsuccessful  in  the  competition  for  the  Stanhope  prize  at  Oxford  in  189& 
and  1894  respectively.  Whether  they  are  now  printed  exactly  as  they  were 
originally  sent  in  we  cannot  say,  but  if  so  the  successful  essays  must 
have  been  of  more  than  average  excellence  ;  for,  in  spite  of  some  imma- 
turity, they  show"  a  power  of  psychological  analysis  uncommon  in  the 
hurried  work  of  undergraduates  and  a  feeling  for  style  which  has  since 
found  fuller  scope  in  the  writer's  A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  his  Wife. 
Mr.  Rankin  moves  more  freely  in  his  dissection  of  the  curiously  consti- 
tuted mind  of  Voltaire's  friend,  'the  link  between  Richelieu  and  the 
Revolution,'  than  in  his  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
Richard  II.  The  materials  for  a  portrait  of  D'Argenson  are  all  contained 
in  his  Memoirs,  whereas  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  difficult  character 
and  reign  of  Richard  must  be  based  on  a  painful  study  of  a  great  variety 
of  more  or  less  imperfect  sources.  The  relative  value  of  these  sources  is 
not  always  clearly  appreciated  in  the  second  essay,  and  there  are  some 
errors  of  fact  and  interpretation  which  fuller  reading  would  have  cor- 
rected ;  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Rankin  arrives  at  very  judicious  con- 
clusions. He  sees  that  Richard's  weakness  and  follies  are  not  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  debacle  of  1399,  that  the  times  were  pecuharly 
unfavourable  for  a  ruler  of  his  type,  and  that  after  all  there  was  an 
element  of  accident  in  the  revolution  which  overthrew  him.  J.  T. 

Politique  Sociale  et  Economie  Publique,  par  Gustav  SchmoUer  (Paris  : 
Giard  &  Briere,  1902),  contains,  in  addition  to  the  French  translation  of 
Professor  Schmoller's  open  letter  to  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  Ueber 
einige  Grundfragen  der  Social-Politik  und  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre, 
1874-5,  familiar  to  economists  as  the  literary  testament  of  the  Eisenach 
congress  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Verein  flir  Social-Politik,  translations 
of  an  essay  on  Justice  in  Economics,  published  in  1881  in  the  Jahrbuch 
fur  Gesetzgebung,  a  treatise  on  the  methods  and  principles  of  political 
economy,^  and  an  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Berlin 
in  1897.  Taken  together  these  four  pieces— critical  and  constructive— 
furnish  a  very  complete  vindication  of  Professor  Schmoller's  position  as 
a  '  socialist  of  the  chair '  and  an  '  historical '  economist,  and  justify  a 
method  which,  just  because  it  is  comprehensive  and  sympathetic,  scientific 
and  tentative,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  misrepresentation  and  distortion. 

W.  G.  P.  S. 

M.  Vilfredo  Pareto,  an  adherent  of  the  mathematical  school  of 
economists,  has  undertaken  to  expound  and  criticise  socialist  systems 
ancient  and  modern  {Les  Systemes  Socialistes.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Giard  & 
Briere,  1902-3).  Wit^  evident  intention  to  do  justice  his  awards  are 
always  punitive.  Socialism  to  him  is  not  a  fact  to  be  explored,  but  a 
fallacy  to  be  exploded.  The  claim  of  scientific  criticism  is  often  employed 
to  justify  a  dogmatic  and  external  treatment  which  exhibits  a  singular 
absence  of  historical  imagination.  Thus  when  he  curtly  dismisses 
*  Volkswirthschaft,  Volkswirthschaftslehre  und  -methode,  1893. 
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Plato's  demand  for  a  philosopher  king  with  a  galimatias  he  only  shows 
how  completely  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Bepuhlic.  He  has,  it  is  just  to  add,  the  qualities  which  set  off  such 
defects.  He  can  nail  down  a  sophistry  and  torture  an  ambiguity  to 
confession  ;  and  the  two  chapters  vi.  and  vii.,  on  economic  sophisms,  offer 
the  most  profitable  study  in  the  book.  The  economy  and  distribution  of 
the  work  leave  something  to  be  desired.  By  socialist  systems  M.  Pareto 
means  all  those  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  they  only  admit 
a  minimum  of  private  property.  First  passing  under  review  the  actual 
experiments  in  socialism  thus  defined  which  history  offers,  he  then 
turns  to  theoretical  systems,  which  he  divides  into  three  categories — 
religious,  metaphysical,  and  scientific.  That  the  value  of  a  such  a  classi- 
fication is  more  than  superficial  may  be  doubted  when  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  discovered  among  the  scientific  socialists  in  the  company  not  of  Plato 
but  of  Karl  Marx.  A  foot  note,  i.  200,  explains  that  the  following  sixty 
pages  are  the  work  of  M.  Kacca.  W.  G.  P.  S. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby's  London  before  the  Conquest  (London :  Mac- 
millan,  1902)  is  marked  by  a  real  topographical  instinct,  which  enables 
the  author  to  dispose  of  not  a  few  fables — such  as  those  connected  with 
Langbourn  and  the  imaginary  Watling  Street  cutting  athwart  the  city — 
and  to  throw  light  on  a  number  of  obscure  and  disputed  points.  But  his- 
archaeological  equipment  is  not  entirely  sufficient,  and  his  philology  is- 
weak.  With  documents  and  the  work  of  recent  scholars  he  is  well 
acquainted ;  but  when  he  comes  to  cite  the  evidence  of  medieval  authori- 
ties he  is  apt  to  use  them  as  though  they  were  all  very  nearly  of  equal 
value,  and  forgets  that  statements  in  one  historian  are  often  simply  copied 
from  earlier  sources.  The  passage,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  '  Matthew 
of  Westminster  '  referred  to  on  p.  115  is  taken  word  for  word  from  Matthew 
Paris,  Cliron.  ii.  487.  A  good  example  of  Mr.  Lethaby's  best  work, 
appears  in  his  instructive  chapter  on  the  wards  of  the  city.  He  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  many  of  them  'were  formed  by  aggregations  of 
dwellings  upon  either  side  of  the  roads  that  passed  through  them, 
exactly  as  a  high-road  threads  a  village :  '  they  were  '  strung  on  the 
street '  (p.  132  ff'.)  But  this  rule  will  not  account  for  wards  like 
Bassishaw  or  Portsoken,  hardly  for  Castle  Baynard ;  and  when  we  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Henry  I,  with  the  bishop's  ward  and  the  wards  of 
individual  persons,  Hacon,  Alwold,  Algar,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
assertion  that  wards  *  originated  not  as  "  private  jurisdictions,"  but  as 
units  of  population  inhabiting  the  houses  along  those  streets,'  can  only 
be  accepted  with  limitations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lethaby  has 
been  so  loose  in  his  references  and  so  careless  in  the  correction  of  his 
proof  sheets ;  for  his  book,  slight  as  it  is,  shows  a  genuine  freshness  of 
treatment  and  a  general  saneness  of  criticism.  We  hope  it  may  lead  in 
the  future  to  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals.  R.  L.  P. 

John  Richard  Green's  papers  on  Oxford  history,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Oxford  Chronicle  oi  1859 j  have  been  reproduced  in  a  double  form — 
first  as  Oxford  Studies,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate 
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(London  :  Macmillan,  1901),  with  notes  in  which  the  original  authority 
for  each  statement  in  the  text  has  been  carefully  and  laboriously  hunted 
up  and  sometimes  set  out  in  full ;  and  secondly  in  a  volume  of  Studies  in 
Oxford  History,  chiefly  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  :  a  Series  of  Papers, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Richard  Green  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Roberson,  M.A., 
edited  by  C.  L.  Stainer,  M.A.  (Oxford  :  printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1901),  with  no  notes  at  all  (a  regrettable 
omission),  but  with  the  addition  of  Green's  essay  on  The  Early  History 
of  Oxford,  from  the  Stray  Studies,  some  other  essays  of  the  same  writer, 
and  twelve  essays  by  Mr.  Roberson.  Mrs.  Green  has  done  well  to  repubUsh 
the  first  piece  of  historical  work  which  appeared  from  her  husband's  pen. 
Of  course  it  is  comparatively  slight,  far  from  mature  work.  But  it  is 
original  work,  based  largely  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  old  files  of 
Jackson's  Oxford  Journal.  The  essays  are  deeply  characteristic  of  the 
man,  revealing  already  what  were  to  be  the  dominant  interests  of  that 
brilliant  writer's  life,  exhibiting  his  power  of  seeing  the  real  historical 
meaning  and  importance  of  things  till  his  time  too  often  deemed  unworthy 
of  the  serious  historian's  attention,  his  love  of  town  history  from  a  towns- 
man's point  of  view,  and  his  especial  fondness  for  the  antiquities  of 
Oxford ;  while  his  etyle  shows  something  more  than  the  promise  of  its 
future  charm.  Of  Mr.  Roberson's  essays  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
worth  preserving.  K. 

Miss  Pearl  Finch's  sumptuous  History  of  Burley  on  the  Hill  (two 
vols.  London :  John  Bale,  Sons,  &  Danielsson,  1901)  of  which  only 
two  hundred  copies  were  printed,  contains  two  things,  the  history  of  a 
house  and  the  history  of  a  family.  Burley  on  the  Hill  is  in  Rutland,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  Burghley  House,  near  Stamford.  The  pro- 
perty once  belonged  to  George  Villiers,  first  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
built  what  is  described  as  *  the  old  house.'  The  present  house  was  erected 
by  Daniel  Finch,  second  earl  of  Nottingham,  between  1694  and  1702,  at 
a  cost  of  about  80,000Z.  Miss  Finch  gives  a  series  of  plans  of  the  house 
and  pictures  of  different  rooms  or  parts  of  it ;  she  adds  to  these  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  about  the  progress  of  the  works  and  a  mass  of  accounts 
and  specifications  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  historians  of  architec- 
ture, and  would  have  delighted  Thorold  Rogers  by  the  details  about 
prices  and  labour  which  they  supply.  There  are  also  lists  of  the  family 
portraits,  facsimiles  of  signatures,  and  pedigrees  of  the  Finches  and 
their  descendants.  A  detailed  history  of  the  family  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  fills  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  The  most  important 
member  of  the  stock  was  Heneage  Finch,  first  earl  of  Nottingham,  but 
unluckily  there  are  no  letters  of  his  at  Burley  relating  to  his  public  life, 
and  Miss  Finch  has  been  obliged  to  complete  her  account  of  him  from 
well-known  printed  books.  Daniel,  his  son,  the  builder  of  Burley,  though 
a  prominent  politician  in  his  day,  was  a  much  less  interesting  character, 
but  a  large  amount  of  his  official  correspondence  appears  to  be  preserved, 
and  some  extracts  from  it  are  given.  His  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his 
household  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
time  (p.  228).  The  letters  of  the  clergymen  who  negotiated  the  match 
between  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  and  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset  are  an 
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extremely  amusing  set  of  documents,  and  deserve  wider  publicity  (p.  241). 
Another  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  wife  of  William,  the  second  son  of  the 
builder  of  Burley,  was  governess  to  the  children  of  George  III  from  1762 
to  1792,  and  her  letters  supply  a  number  of  notices  of  the  early  life  of 
her  charges  (p.  287).  One  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  small  collec- 
tion of  letters  from  the  first  earl  to  his  son  at  Oxford  (p.  163).  Miss 
Finch  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times  iji  which 
her  personages  lived  and  moved  to  be  quite  a  satisfactory  biographer,  but 
her  book  contains  much  that  is  both  interesting  and  useful  to  historians. 

C.  H.  F. 

In  this  second  volume  of  his  laborious  Bibliografie  desks  Historie 
(Prague :  published  by  the  Academy,  1902),  which  extends  to  1,216  pages 
of  double  columns  and  forms  a  large  octavo,  Dr.  CenSk  Zibrt,  professor  of 
the  history  of  civilisation  in  the  university  of  Prague,  gives  us  the  biblio- 
graphy of  all  books  devoted  to  the  manuscripts  and  early  documents  of 
Bohemian  history,  nay,  more — of  all  works  treating  of  the  period  generally 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  in  1419.  Not  only 
the  historical  bibliography  of  Bohemia  itself  is  given,  but  also  that  of  the 
countries  immediately  connected  with  it.  By  the  help  of  this  valuable 
book  we  find  out  all  that  has  been  written  on  Bohemia  in  chronicles,  or 
handed  down  by  tradition,  or  preserved  in  inscriptions.  Thus,  to  take  an 
example,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  most  important  works  of  Palacky 
and  Tomek,  and  of  the  most  important  articles  written  on  their  works. 
The  various  periods  of  Bohemian  history  can  thus  be  systematically  studied 
— that  of  the  Boii  and  Marcomanni  before  the  Cechs  entered  the  country, 
the  lives  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  early  Bohemian  dukes,  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  Otakar  Premysl  II,  John  of  Luxemburg,  Charles  IV, 
and  the  Hussite  wars.  Wenceslaus,  the  son  of  Charles,  closes  the  volume. 
We  may  add  that  the  Historia  Bohcmica  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  and  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  patriotic  .Jesuit  Balbin  are  carefully  analysed, 
as  well  as  important  articles  on  Bohemian  history  in  periodicals  and 
journals  of  learned  societies.  It  is  impossible  to  review  adequately  such 
a  book  as  this  ;  it  is  an  immense  quarry  of  materials,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  workers  in  the  field  of  Slavonic  history. 

W.  R.  M. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

The  Greek  Life  of  St.  Melania  the  younger  :  printed  by  H.  Delehaye. — Anal.  BoUand. 

xxii.  1. 
On  the  early  documents  of  St.  Gallen ;  the  distribution  of  property  in  North-East 

Switzerland  and  in  the  adjacent  Alaman  territory  in  the  Carolingian  time :  by 

G.  Caro. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxvii. 
Unpublished  letters  of  John  Free  [written  in  Italy,  1457-8] :  printed  from  the  Bodleian 

MS.  587  by  J.  E.  Spbingarn. — Journ.  Compar.  Liter,  i.  1.     Jan. 
Letters  from  Milan  illustrating  Bavarian  and  general   history  in  tJie  sixteenth 

century :  printed  by  H.  Simonsfeld.  I  [almost  entirely  from  the  correspondence  of 

Prospero  and  Gasparo  Visconti,  1568-1596].— Abhandl.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Hist. 

CL),  xxii.  2. 
The  collection  of  manuscripts  of  general  Zurlauben  in  the  cantonal  library  of  Aarau  ; 

by  Dr.  Herzog. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  1.     Jan. 
A  letter  of  Napoleon  to  king  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria  [recommending  him  to 

abdicate]  :  printed  by  T.  Schiemann  [who  dates  it  soon  after  19  June  181 3]. — Hist. 

Zft.  xc.  2. 
Letters  from  Delhi,  1857  [written  by  oflEicers  during  the  siege,  14  June-16  Sept.,  one  by 

John  Lawrence  from  Lahore,  11  Oct.,  and  addressed  to  George  Carnac  Barnes,  then 

commissioner  of  the  Punjab]. — Monthly  Kev.  28.     Jan. 


TJie  excavation  of  a  Levitical  city,  Gezer :  by  major-general  sir  C.  W.  Wilson. — 

Monthly  Rev.  30.     March. 
Tichonius  and  St.  Augustine:   by  the  rev.  A.  B.  Sharpe.— Dublin  Eev.,  N.S.  45, 

Jan. 
The  narnes  of  the  martyrs  of  Agaunum :  by  E.   A.   SiiJCKELBERG. — Anz.   Schweiz, 

Gesch.  1903,  1. 
Synesius  of  Cyrene  and  his  election  and  consecration  as  bishop  of  Ptolemais :  by 

H.  Koch. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  4. 
The  chronology  of  the  first  four  Frankish  synods  :  by  B.  Sepp  [defending  his  view 

that  the  first  German  synod  was  held  not  in  742  but  in  744,  and  the  synod  of 

Estinnes  in  745]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  4. 
Frankish  ranks  :  by  H.  Brunner  [defending  his  views  against  Heck's  Gemeinfreie 

der  karolingischen  Volksrechte,  in  which  the  nobilis  is  identified  with  the  free 

commoner,   and  the  ingenuus  or   liber  with   the  imperfectly  free  man]. — Zft. 

Savigny-Stiftung  fiir  Eechtsgesch.  xxiii.  (German),  1. 
Foreign  sovereigns  in  France  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century :  by  A.  Babeau. — 

Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 
The  connexion  between  English  and  Nwman  rites  :  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Frere  [who 

maintains  •  that  while  there  is  a  real  connexion   between   the   constitution  of 
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Bayeux  and  the  constitution  of  the  Norman  secular  cathedrals  in  England,  as 
evidenced  by  the  similarity  of  the  principal  dignities  of  the  chapter,  the  likeness 
does  not  extend  far  ;  and  there  is  such  variety  in  detail  as  to  make  the  dififerences 
between  the  two  systems  quite  as  noteworthy  as  the  connexion  ']. — Journ.  Theol. 
Stud.  14.    Jan. 

TJieories  of  tort  in  modern  law :  by  E.  Jenks  [in  connexion  with  the  history  of  French 
law].— Law.  Qu.  Rev.  73.    Jan, 

The  original  ideals  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist :  by  W.  Goetz  [who  seeks  to  settle  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Sabatier  and  his  critics  by  an  examination  of  sources 
which  neither  side  calls  in  question.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  alleged  antago- 
nism between  Francis  I  the  medieval  church  system  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  legends  are  free  from  parti  pris]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  1. 

The  investiture  of  Ren4  of  Anjou  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [1436] :  by  J.  Haller 
[who  prints  documents  which  show  that  though  Ken^  was  formally  invested  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Feb.  1436  the  bull  of  investiture  was  left  in  the  custody 
of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  until  the  pope's  conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  These  con- 
ditions— the  abandonment  by  Charles  VII  of  his  support  of  the  council  of  Basle 
and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money — remaining  unsatisfied,  the  bull  was  not 
handed  over  to  Rene  until  1442,  when  it  was  useless  to  him].— Quellen  u.  Forsch. 
aus  Ital.  Arch.  iv.  2. 

Tlie  relations  between  the  family  of  Gonzaga  and  queen  Dorothea  of  Denmark :  by 
J.  LiNDBiEK. — Hist.  Tidsskrift,  iii.  5. 

The  history  of  the  Angelu^  bell :  by  T.  Esser.     III.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  4. 

Russia  and  the  papacy  [1580-1601],  from  notes  of  Father  Pierling. — Russk.  Star. 
Jan.,  Feb. 

The  attitude  of  the  republic  of  Qenoa  towards  the  first  Villmergen  war :  by  E.  WYiiixx, 
with  documents  [19  June  1655-I8  Sept.  1656]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1903,  1. 

Pius  VI  and  the  first  coalition  :  by  L.  Madelin,  with  notes  and  documents  from  the 
Vatican  archives  [Feb.  1792-Sept.  1793]. — I^^v.  hist.  Ixxxi.  1.     Jan. 

The  blockade  of  Brest  [with  a  general  account  of  Napoleon's  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  1793-1805,  from  French' and  English  sources]. — Edinb.  Rev.  403.     Jan. 

Bonaparte  in  Jaffa :  by  C.  Waas.  I  [confirming  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  alleged 
slaughter  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  captured  at  Jaffa  in  March  1799]. — Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  1. 

The  Siciiians  at  the  blockade  and  capture  of  Malta  in  1800 :  by  S.  Romano  [with 
documents].— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  1,  2. 

The  cmmtess  de  Lieven  [1784-5-1857].— Edinb.  Rev.  403.     Jan. 

The  correspondence  of  the  countess  de  Lieven. — Russk.  Star.     Jan. 

Recollections  of  the  siege  of  Plevna :  by  P.  Parensov,  continued.— Russk.  Star.  Dec^ 
Jan. 

The  truce  of  Adrianople,  1  Feb.  1878  :  by  A.  Nelidov. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Jan. 

Adolf  Holm  [t9  June  1900]  :  by  M.  di  Martino  [obituary  notice  and  bibliography]. — 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  1,  2. 

Prance 

Fiscal  measures  taken  in  Brittany  by  the  Avignon  popes  during  the  great  schisfii :  by 
G.  DE  Lesquen  and  G.  Mollat  [a  careful  introduction  enumerating  the  sources  of 
papal  revenue  from  the  French  clergy  during  the  fourteenth  century,  authenticated 
by  a  list  of  arrears,  anterior  to  1403,  due  to  Benedict  XIII  from  the  churches  of  the 
various  deaneries  of  the  diocese  of  Rennes,  published  in  extenso  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Vatican  archives]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  2. 

Tlie  requiem  mass  for  the  constable  du  Guesclin,  celebrated  in  1389:  by  L.  Mirot 
[who  republishes  a  French  metrical  account  written  in  1390,,  which  was  erroneously 
attributed  by  Martene  to  the  date  of  Du  Guesclin's  funeral]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist. 
Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 

On  the  ancient  corpoi-ations  of  artisans  atid  traders  in  the  town  of  Rennes :  by  A. 
R^BiLLON  [based  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  departmental  archives  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine  and  in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  Rennes]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne  xviii.  1. 
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History  of  the  college  at  Vannes :  by  J.  Allanic  [tracing  the  vicissitudes,  mainly  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  a  school  of  some  note,  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  1,  2. 

Jean  de  Selve,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  :  by  G.  Clement-Simon. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 

Michel  de  la  Huguerie  [1545-1616] :  by  H.  Longnon. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1. 
Jan. 

Bernard  Palissy  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  [1587] :  by  N.  Weiss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  FrauQ.  lii.  1.     Jan. 

An  unpublished  letter  of  Henry  IV  [1595]  :  printed  by  Y.  de  la  Beiere.— Rev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 

The  catholic  clergy  and  the  illegitimate  children  of  protestants  and  Jews  in  Alsace  in 
the  eighteenth  century :  by  R.  Reuss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  lii.  1. 
Jan. 

The  comte  de  Bonneval :  by  A.  Hyrvoix  de  Landosle  [printing  documents  relative  to 
his  rehabilitation,  his  marriage,  and  his  fall,  1714-1725]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1. 
Ja7i. 

Contributions  to  the  biography  of  Voltaire  :  by  P.  Sakmann  [collected  from  his  own 
works].— Hist.  Zft.  xc.  2. 

The  first  ministry  of  Necker:  by  H.  Carr]6  [an  elaborate  account]. — R6vol.  Franc;, 
xxii.  8.     Feb. 

The  estates  of  Brittany  under  Louis  XVI:  by  M.  Marion. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  2. 
March. 

Fragments  of  tJie  memoirs  of  Charles  Engelbert  Oelsner  on  the  French  Revolution : 
printed  by  A.  Stern. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  1,  2.     Jan.-March,  continued  from  Ixxii.  2. 

The  22nd  January  1790  in  the  district  of  the  Cordeliers  :  by  E.  Babut  [in  connexion 
with  the  biography  of  Marat]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  2.     March. 

French  nuns  in  exile  [1791-1803]  :  by  V.  Pierre. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 

The  count  du  Trdvou  :  by  P,  Hkmon  [who  recounts  the  imprisonment  and  sufferings  of 
the  tyrannical  captain  du  Trevou  during  the  Revolution,  his  death  when  attempt- 
ing his  escape,  and  the  history  of  other  members  of  his  family  who  mostly 
emigrated],  II,  III,  with  documents. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  1,  2,  continued  from 
xvii.  4,  and  concluded. 

The  electoral  movement  i7i  Paris  in  August  and  September  1792  :  by  P.  Mautouchet. — 
E6vol.  Franc?,  xxii.  8.     Feb. 

The  representative  Laplanche  in  the  Cher  :  by  E.  Campagnac  [illustrating  revolution- 
ary methods  in  that  department  in  the  autumn  of  1793]. — K^vol.  Franp.  xxii.  7. 
Jan. 

Preliminaries  and  causes  of  the  days  of  Prairial :  by  F.  Dieudonne. — Revol.  Franc;, 
xxii.  6.     Dec. 

The  political  bureau  of  the  Directory  :  by  A.  Mathiez.  — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  1.     Jan. 
ambac4rds,  his  role  as  Bonaparte's  substitute:  by  P.  M.  [a  sketch  of  his  activity 
during  the  Marengo  campaign,  largely  derived  from  new  sources]. — R6vol.  Franc;, 
xxii.  6.  •  Dec. 

The  royalist  reaction  in  Touraine  in  1S16  :  by  L.  Desternes  and  G.  Galland  [illus- 
trating the  violence  of  the  Chambre  introuvable]. — E6vol.  rran9.  xxii.  7.     Ja7i. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

TJie  Suevi  and  their  tribal  divisions :  by  E.  Devrient  [replying  to  L.  Schmidt's 
criticism  of  his  views  in  v.  79). — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  1. 

The  so-called '  Codex  Epistolaris  Primislai  Ottocari  JI : '  by  J.  B.  Novak.  [The  letters 
are  compilations  of  a  later  period.] — Cesky  C'as.  Histor.     Jan. 

Recent  literature  and  criticism  of  the  Lutheran  revolt :  by  J.  H.  Robinson. — Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.  viii.  2.     Jan. 

Wallenstein's  system  of  cotitributions  :  by  M.  Ritter  [who  examines  his  arrange- 
ment for  the  levying  and  maintenance  of  troops]. — Hist.  Zft.  xc.  2. 

TJie  French  refugees  at  Baireuth  in  1686  :  by  G.  Page;;.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 
Franp.  lii.  i. 
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The  economic  policy  of  Frederick  William  I,  and'the  Kilstrin  Kammerdirektor  Hille  r 
by  W.  Naudb;  [a  study  of  the  development  of  the  mercantile  system]. — Hist.  Zft.. 
xc.  1. 

Bismarck' s  entry  into  the  Christian-Germanic  circle',  by  F.  Meinecke  [a  study  of 
his  psychological  development]. — Hist.  Zft.  xc.  1. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Tlie  three  churclies  in  Ireland  [an  historical  sketch]. — Church  Qu.  Kev.  110.  Jan. 
The  pretended  letter  of  Dinoot,  bishop  of  Bangor,  to  St.  Augustin :  by  J.  Loth 
[showing  that  the  letter  is  a  forgery  by  a  Welsh  protestant  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  the  '  original '  from  which  Spelman  took  his  copy  is  not  now  among  the 
Mostyn  MSS.]— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  1. 
The  castles  of  the  Norman  Conquest:  by  J.  H.  Kound  [who  criticises  G.  T.  Clark's 
theory  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hurhs  were  moated  mounds  raised  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  and  repaired  and  timbered  by  the  Normans,  and  holds  that  they 
were  simply  walled  or  otherwise  defended  towns,  the  palisaded  mound  oxmotte  being 
in  most  cases  a  Norman  addition.  The  rectangular  keep  of  masonry  is  hardly 
found  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  Freeman's  opinion  that  the  novelty,  of  the 
Conqueror's  castles  consisted  in  this  is  rejected  ;  the  word '  donjon  '  [dunio)  is  indeed 
found  to  indicate  a  moated  mound.  Castles  were  sometimes  named  from  places  at 
a  little  distance :  e.g.  Corfe  Castle  is  in  Domesday  Castellum  de  Warham,  Eichard'a 
Castle  (Herefordshire)  is  the  Castle  of  Auretode  (Orleton),  Windsor  Castle  is  twa 
miles  from  Old  Windsor.  The  word  '  castle  '  in  Domesday  sometimes  designates  the 
whole  town  adjacent,  as  '  Castrum  Harundel,'  '  Castellum  Monemude  '].— Archaeo- 
logia,  Iviii. 
Tlie  life  and  times  of  Giraldus  Camhrensis,  churchman  and  histoi'ian. — Church  Qu. 

Kev.  110.    Jan. 
On  some  armorial  glass  in  Salisbury  Cathedral:  by  the  Kev.  E.  E.  Dorling  [who 
attributes  the  shields  now  in  the  great  west  window  to  the  date  of  the  crusade  of 
1268]. — The  Ancestor,  4.     Jan. 
Tlie  social  condition  of  England  during  the  wars  of  the  roses :  by  V.  B.  Kebstone. — 

Trans.  K.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xvi. 
Tlie  arms  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  [reproduced  from  a  seal  of  1465] :  by  J.  H.. 

KouND.— The  Ancestor,  4.  Jan. 
An  unknown  conspiracy  against  king  Henry  VII:  by  I.  S.  Leadam  [who  prints- 
certain  Star  Chamber  proceedings  of  1503  relative  to  a  plot  connected  with  Edmund 
de  la  Pole,  and  gives  details  about  Walter  Koberts  of  Glassenbury,  Sir  Richard 
Guldeford,  and  Sir  George  Nevill,  '  the  bastard,'  who  appear  to  have  shared  in  it 
and  to  have  interested  themselves  in  some  claim  on  behalf  of  a  child  named  James^ 

OrmondJ Trans.  K.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xvi. 

Some  materials  for  a  neiu  edition  of  Polydore  VergiVs  '  History : '  by  the  right  rev.  F. 
A.  Gasquet  [who  describes  a  manuscript  of  the  work  now  in  the  Vatican,  written  by 
Federigo  Veterani,  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  apparently  threw  into 
shape  the  notes  which  Vergil  had  collected.  This  draught  (1516-1517)  is  the 
basis  of  the  printed  editions  (from  1534  onwards),  but  details  have  been  modified 
in  them]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xvi. 
Maurice  Chauncy's  '  Martyrum  monachorum  Carthusianorum  in  Anglia  Passio 
minor : '  by  F.  van  Ortroy  [who  prints  a  new  text  from  a  Vatican  manuscript, 
dated  1 564,  differing  from  the  two  recensions  already  published]  ;  with  documents 
[1578-1579].— Anal.  Bolland.  xxii.  1. 
Notes  on  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  case  :  by  J.  H.  Round  [on  the  titles  erroneously 
assumed  by  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  (1542),  William  Parr,  marquess  of 
Northampton  (1550),  and  Robert,  earl  of  Lindsey ;  and  on  the  earls  of  Oxford  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII]. — The  Ancestor,  4.  Jan. 
The  high  court  of  admiralty  in  relation  to  national  history,  commerce,  and  the 
colonisatio7i  of  ^wmca  [1550- 1650] :  by  R.  G.  Marsden. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,. 
N.S.,  xvi. 
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The  passing  of  ElizahetWs  supre7nacy  bill :  by  the  rev.  J.  Pollen,  S.J. — Dublin  Eev., 

N.S.,  45.     Jan. 
The  internal  organisation  of  tJie  merchant  adventurers  of  England  :  by  W.  E.  Lingel 

BACH.  -  Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xvi. 
Huguenot  thought  in  England ',  a  study  of  the  political  teachings  of  the  Huguenots 

in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century:   by   C.  Bastide. — Journ.  Compar. 

Liter,  i.  1.     Jan. 
The  state  papers  of  the  early  Stuarts  and  the  interregnum  :  by  Mrs.   S.  C.  Lomas. 

Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xvi. 
The  church   and  the  clergy  after  the  Restoration  [from  contemporary  accounts]. 

Church  Qu.  Eev.  110.     Jan. 
Diarists  of  the  first  half  of  tJie  nineteenth  century. — Quart.  Eev.  393.     Jan. 
The  political  life  of  Queen  Victoria  [in  connexion  with  the  Life  by  S.  Lee].— Quart. 

Eev.  393.     Jan. 
The  value  of  Welsh  pedigrees  :  by  H.  J.  T.  Wood  [who  urges  that  their  early  record 

was  necessitated  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  and  considers  that  the  late  date  of 

their  preserved  texts  is  not  fatal  to  their  authenticity].— The  Ancestor,  4.      Jan. 
Some  portraits  in   the  collection  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries :    by  E.   Nathan. 

[Among  those  here  reproduced  are  portraits  of  Henry  V,  Margaret  of  York,  duchess 

of  Burgundy,   Eichard   III,  and  Edward   Harley,  second  earl  of  Oxford].— The 

Ancestor,  4.     Jan. 

Italy 

A  Phoenician  inscription  found  in  Sicily  :  published  by  G.  de  Gregorio. — Arch.  stor. 
Ital.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  1,  2. 

On  the  origin  of  some  judicial  institutions  in  Sardinia  :  by  F.  Brandlleone  [showing 
their  Spanish  affinities].— Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxx.  4. 

Pepo  of  Bologna:  by  H.  Fitting  [who  treats  of  this  famous  jurist  and  judge,  a  pre- 
cursor of  Irnerius,  c.  1070-1110].— Zft.  Savigny-Stiftung  fiir  Eechtsgesch.  xxiii. 
(Eoman),  1. 

Jnnocent  III  and  the  Roman  people  :  by  A.  Luchaire. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxxi.  2.     March. 

Minor  poems  and  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Scaligeri  [1277-c.  1406]  :  by  C.  Cipolla 
and  F.  Pellegrini. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  24. 

The  population  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century  [estimated  at  about  60,000  in 
1380] :  by  N.  Eodolico. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxx.  4. 

A  critical  enquiry  into  the  rule  of  Regina  delta  Scala  and  the  sons  of  Bernaho  Visconti  : 
by  F.  E.  Comani  [showing  that  Bernabo  did  not  alienate  the  larger  communes  to  his 
wife  and  sons,  but  that  he  ruled  through  members  of  his  family  who  acted  as  his 
representatives.  Eegina,  indeed,  had  views  as  to  the  succession  of  the  eastern 
territories  of  Bernabo  as  a  separate  Scala- Visconti  state]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb., 
3rd  ser.,  xxxvi. 

Notices  concerning  Antonio  Beccadelli,  called  Panormita  [1434- 1489] :  by  E. 
Starrabba.— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  1,  2. 

Antonio  de'  Minuti,  the  contemporai'y  biographer  of  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza :  by 
0.  ScHiEF  [who  has  discovered  in  the  town  library  of  Breslau  an  unknown  manu- 
script of  Minuti,  whose  work  is  the  source  of  Crivelli's  Life  of  Sforza,  printed  by 
Muratori]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxvi. 

Ludovico  Sforza  and  the  Venetian  republic  from  the  autumn  of  1494  to  the  spring  of 
1495  :  by  A.  Segre  [giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  between  Milan 
and  Venice  during  the  early  stages  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII]. — Arch.  stor. 
Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxvi. 

New  documents  relating  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici  {delle  Bande  Nere)  :  by  P.  Gauthiez 
[printing  correspondence  from  15 18  to  1524].— Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxx.  4. 

The  history  of  Caltagirone :  by  G.  Pardi.  Ill:  1559-1700  [with  documents,  1256- 
1693]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  1,  2,  continued  from  xxvi.  3,  4,  and 
concluded. 

The  French  invasion  of  Milan  in  1796  [from  unpublished  memoirs  of  Don  Francesco 
Nava]  :  by  G.  Gallavresi  and  F.  Lurani,  concluded. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser., 
xxxvi. 
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Netherlands  and  Belgium 

St.  Jeroen  of  Noordwijk :  by  P.  J.  Blok  [discussing  the  evidence  for  the  existence  and 

work  of  this  ninth-century  martyr]. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser,,  iii.  1. 
Cornelius  Aurelius  [the  correspondent  of  Erasmus] :  by  P.  C.  Molhuyskn. — Nederl. 

Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
The  reformation  at  Deventer  in  1566:  by  J.  de  Hullu. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch., 

N.S.,  ii.  1. 
The  house  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  Mary  Stuart  at  Antwerp :  by  F.  Donnet. — Ann. 

Acad.  d'Arch^ol.  Belg.,  5th  ser.,  iv.  2. 
A  declaration  of  the  church  council  at  the  Hague  [21  Sept.   1618]  :  printed  by  B. 

TiDEMAN  [relative  to  a  sermon  by  Episcopius,  just  before  the  synod  of  Dort]. — 

Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
Commercial  speculation  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century :    by  A.  E. 

Sayous. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iii.  1. 
Hoorn  in  the  autumn  of  1799  [at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Kussian  intervention]:  by 

W.  P.  Kops. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iii.  1. 

Bussia 

Jan  Rohyta  at  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible :  by  J.  Bidlo. — (5esky  Cas.  Histor.     Jan. 
The  fate  of  Marina  Mniszeh  [the  wife  of  the  false  Demetrius]  :  by  P.  Pierling. — 

Russk.  Star.     Feb. 
The  empress  Elizabeth :  by  E.  Shumigorski  [against  the  recent  attempts  to  rehabilitate 

Bestuzhev]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Feb. 
Alexander  I  and  his  entourage  till  the  period  of  Speranski  :  by  A.  Bichkov. — Russk. 

Star.     Jan.,  Feb. 
Becollections  of  Speranski  :  by  P.  Basinin.— Istorich.  Viestn.    Jan. 

Soandinavia 

The  date  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Skaane  :  by  H.  Matzen  [arguing  for  the  year 

1 161].— Hist.  Tidsskrift,  iii.  6. 
The  Danish  royal  household  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century:   by  E. 

Madsen. — Hist.  Tidsskrift,  iii.  5. 
Queen  Sophia  and  her  jointure  :  by  M.  Mackeprang  [illustrating  the  condition  of 

Danish  agriculture  about  1600J. — Hist.  Tidsskrift,  iii.  6. 
The  great  finance  commission  and  its  predecessors :  by  C.  C.  Christiansen  [a  con  - 

tribution  to  the  internal  history  of  Denmark  under  Christian  V]. — Hist.  Tidsskrift, 

iv.  1. 
The  Danish  cabinet  in  the  days  of  Struensee  [1771] :  by  L.  Koch. — Hist.  Tidsskrift, 

iii.  6. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

The  legend  of  the  page  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Portugal  [1271-1336] :  by  E.  Cosquin  [who 
shows  that  the  story  is  not  connected  with  her  until  1562  and  is  a  widely  spread 
tale  found  in  Martin  of  Troppau,  who  died  in  1278,  in  the  eleventh-century 
'  Ruodlieb,'  in  the  Russian  Synaxarion,  and  in  the  Indian  '  Good  Counsels  ']. — 
Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  1.     Jan. 

The  Jews  and  the  Spanish  inquisition  [1622-1721] :  by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil  [docu- 
ments, with  an  index  of  names]. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  58.     Jati. 

The  Jews  in  Portugal  from  1773  to  1902  :  by  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt. — Jew.  Qu. 
Rev.  58.    Jan. 

Switzerland 

Traces  of  the  Frankish  mission  in  Sivitzerland  :  by  E.  A.  SxiJCKELBEBG  [from  lists  of 

reliques]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902,  4. 
Geneva  before  Calvin  [1387-1536] ;  the  antecedents  of  puritan  state :  by  H.  D.  Foster. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  2.     Jan. 
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Hartmann  von  Vaduz,  bishop  of  Chur  [f  1416]  :  by  J.  G.  Mayer. — Jahrb.  Schweiz. 

Gesch.  xxvii. 
Witches  burnt  in  Vallais  [1428-1430]  :  by  T.  von  Liebenau  [who  prints  an  early 

account  of  the  proceedings]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1903,  1. 
The  conference  at  Aosta  [11  December  1535]  between  duke  Charles  of  Savoy  and  the 

representatives  of  Bern  [on  the  dispute  between  that  city  and  Geneva] :  by  T.  von 

Liebenau. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902,  4. 
The  relations  of  Graubilnden  to   the   Confederation,  especially  to  Zurich,  in  the 

sixteenth  century  :  by  T.  Schiess. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxvii. 
A  civil  war  in  Vallais  [1727] :  by  H.  DiJBi. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902,  4. 

America  and  Colonies 

A  letter  of  William  Bradford  and  Isaac  AUerto7i,  1623  [on  the  early  history  of  thfr 
Plymouth  colony]  :  printed  by  E.  G.  Marsden. — Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  viii.  2.     Jan. 

The  constitution  and  finances  of  the  Boyal  African  Company  of  England  'from  its 
foundation  till  1720:  by  W.  E.  Scott  [a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  early 
history  of  English  trade  in  West  Africa]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  2.     Jan. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Cooper  to  Thomas  Pownall :  contributed  by  F.  Tuckerman  [on 
public  affairs  in  New  England  from  1769  to  1777  ;  containing  much  on  the  non- 
importation question  and  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  2. 
Jan. 

The  State  of  Franklin  :  by  G.  H.  Alden.  [It  was  formed  by  secession  from  North 
Carolina  in  1784  and  lasted  till  1788.]— Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  2.     Jan. 

The  Plantation  type  of  colony  :  by  L.  D.  Scisco.— Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  2.    Jan. 


Errata  in  the  January  Number. 

P.  194.  An  error  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  Einstein's  Italian  Renaissance  in  England 
must  be  corrected.  The  portrait  there  referred  to,  though  it  bears  the  inscription, 
*  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,'  is  really  that  of  the  poet  Henry  Howard.  The  theory  that 
it  represents  the  poet's  son  Thomas  is  an  old  mistake  which  the  reviewer  is  sorry  to 
have  repeated,  especially  in  the  form  of  a  superfluous  piece  of  criticism. 

Ow^.  196 /or  the 'Escalade' of  21  Dec.  1603,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  which  Geneva  is  preparing  to  celebrate  next  December  read  the  '  Escalade  '  of  21 
Dec.  1602,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  which  Geneva  celebrated  last 
December. 
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Serfdom  in  the  Bordelais 

THE  old  *  Pays  Bordelais,'  represented  more  or  less  exactly  by  th& 
modern  department  of  the  Gironde,  is  a  part  of  France- 
possessing  especial  interest  for  us  in  England,  as  being  the  district 
united,  during  the  middle  ages,  more  continuously  than  any  other 
to  the  English  crown.  From  1154  to  1453  England  possessed 
constant  claims  and  a  varying  hold  over  large  regions  in  the  south- 
west  of  France ;  and  although  boundaries  might  change,  and  their 
power  was  often  precarious,  the  English  kings  never  completely 
lost  their  hold  over  Bordeaux  and  the  surrounding  country  during 
that  period.  Not  that  their  possession  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  the  country ;  that  depended  far  more  on  the 
character  of  the  immediate  feudal  lords  than  on  that  of  the  distant 
suzerain,  and  if  it  was  affected  at  all  by  the  circumstance  of  being 
under  English  rule,  it  was  chiefly  because  that  rule  was  remote  and 
at  times  more  slack  than  it  might  have  been  had  the  king  of  France 
been  the  superior :  and  the  seigneurs  controlled  their  own  demesnes- 
with  even  less  fear  of  interference  than  in  other  parts  of  the. 
land.  But,  from  whatever  cause,  the  south-western  corner  of 
France  was  undoubtedly  very  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country,, 
and  its  ultimate  union  might  have  been  a  long  process  even  had 
Henry  II  never  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Its  social  conditions 
are  in  consequence  full  of  interest,  and  especially  the  question  of 
serfdom  as  it  existed  in  medieval  times.  Doubtless  the  main 
characteristics  of  serfdom  were  very  similar  all  the  world  over, 
and  the  homme  questau  of  the  Bordelais  did  not  differ  in  essentials 
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from  the  homme  questau  of  Quercy,  of  the  Agenais,  of  Gascogne 
Toulousaine,  and  the  south  and  south-west  of  France  generally. 
Hence  the  illustrations  which  follow,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the 
country  round  Bordeaux,  need  not  in  all  probability  be  considered 
as  referring  exclusively  to  that  district ;  but  the  great  variety 
in  local  customs  and  conditions  in  France  renders  it  safer  to 
study  separate  regions  than  to  draw  general  conclusions,  and 
certainly  in  Gascony  itself  society,  land  tenure,  and  agriculture 
differed  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rich 
valley  land  adjacent  to  the  Garonne  had  characteristics  very 
distinct  from  those  of  the  wilder,  more  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Pyrenees.^  -  "       -     - 

In  the  present  day  there  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne  near 
Bordeaux  a  fertile  country  with  low  vine-clad  hills  interspersed 
wdth  cornfields  and  meadows ;  on  the  south  a  wide  treeless  plain  is 
occupied  by  osier  beds,  willow  plantations,  and  mile  after  mile  of 
vineyard  in  the  Medoc  ;  while  still  more  to  the  south  the  pine 
forests  of  the  Landes,  broken  only  by  a  few  cultivated  fields  and 
spaces  of  rough  pasture  land,  extend  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  more  hilly  districts  of  the  Basses  and  Hautes 
Pyrenees.  In  the  middle  ages  the  country  must  have  presented 
something  of  the  same  appearance.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  vineyards  were  by  far  the  favourite  method  of  cultivation  ; 
some  cornfields  existed,  but  grain  had  often  to  be  brought  in  to 
supply  deficiencies  ;  but  forests  and  waste  land  must  have  been  far 
more  general  than  now,  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  river  were 
more  extensive,  and  the  unreclaimed  landeSy  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Pays  Bordelais,  could 
have  been  of  little  use  in  those  times  for  man  or  beast.  This  land 
was  broken  up  into  numerous  estates,  in  the  hands  of  many 
different  lords,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  Each  lord  possessed  very 
scattered  territories,  held  from  him  in  various  ways  by  dependants, 
free  and  unfree. 

These  unfree  tenants,  hommes  questaux^  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  differed  to  some  extent  from  the  English  villeins  of  the 
fiame  period,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  land  system.  There 
was  nothing  exactly  to  equal  the  English  manorial  estate  with 
its  regular  organisation,  its  equal  strips,  its  three-field  system,  &c. 
Manors  of  a  sort  existed,  but  the  land  was  very  much  subdivided, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  division  among  the  children 
instead  of  primogeniture.  Dues,  services,  landholding,  and  every- 
thing else  were  split  up  into  innumerable  fragments  and  almost 
hopelessly  confused  ;  a  good  deal  of  land  was  in  the  hands  of  small 

^  In  Beam  and  Bigorre  primogeniture  was  the  general  custom  instead  of  equal  divi- 
sion among  the  children,  and  to  this  important  dilference  many  minor  varieties  of 
condition  can  be  traced. 
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free  tenants  or  alodial  owners ;  and  in  the  larger  estates  of  the 
great  lords  or  the  religious  bodies  the  tenants  did  not  hold  a  much 
more  definite  position.  The  consequence  was  that  labour  dues 
divided  among  families  and  co-partners  must  have  been  almost 
useless,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  lord  and  tenant  alike  to 
commute  services  as  much  as  possible  into  money  or  payment  in 
kind ;  and  the  large  amount  of  corn,  meat,  food  of  all  sorts  which 
lords  received  from  the  peasants  would  diminish  the  necessity  for 
the  possession  of  a  very  large  private  demesne  cultivated  by  villein 
labour,  so  that  among  the  questaiix  we  find  rather  less  regular 
work  on  the  lord's  own  demesne  than  in  England;  there  were 
more  payments  in  money  and  less  in  labour.  What  then  were 
these  hommes  questaux,  and  what  were  the  essential  features  of 
their  position  ? 

The  name  itself,  as  signifying  '  serf,'  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  general  use  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  terms  villani,  ntsticiy 
decimarii,  homines  ligii,  vectigales,  pagenseSy  casali,  tributarii,  all 
seem  to  have  been  applied  at  one  time  or  another  to  men  of  servile 
condition,  though  some  at  least  of  these  names  could  be  equally 
well  employed  in  speaking  of  free  peasants,^  but  by  the  fourteenth 
century  the  term  questales  had  practically  taken  the  place  of  every 
other.  The  question  of  names  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  actual 
condition  of  the  men  themselves  :  thus  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
variety  of  names  was  probably  the  result  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
condition  ;  no  fixed  rule  existed  as  to  serfdom,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  for  free  and  unfree.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the 
theory  of  serfdom  become  more  defined,  this  abundance  of  nomen- 
clature gradually  gave  place  to  uniformity,  and  by  the  fourteenth 
the  term  questau  implied  a  tenant  holding  by  base  service,  the 

^  Villanus  and  rusticus  were  both  generic  rather  than  specific  terms,  meaning  any 
member  of  the  rural  classes ;  but  that  serfdom  of  a  very  real  kind  existed  is  evident 
enough,  even  if  no  absolute  legal  theory  can  be  discovered  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  There  were  certainly  dependants  bound  to  the  soil,  in  complete 
subjection  to  their  lords,  given  and  sold  freely  with  the  land,  and  reckoned  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  property  of  the  seigneur.  See  '  Oartulaire  de  la  Sauve-Majeure,'  Bordeaux 
Library,  MS.  '  Gifts  to  the  Abbaye  de  la  Grande-Sauve,'  twelfth  century,  fol.  10 : 
'  Octavam  partem  totius  decime  de  Baials,  et  totum  allodium  suum  quod  habebat 
in  eadem  ville,  scilicet  quindecim  denariatis  vinee  et  quatuor  rusticos.'' 

Ibid. :  '  Dedit  etiam  uniLm  rusticmn  et  terram  quam  habebat  apud  Bravam.' 
F.   33.      '  B.    de  Montpezat  ad  obitum  suum  dedit  qiiendani  riisticum   .  .  .   et 
casale  in  quo  habitabat  et  omnem  pertinenciam  que  pertinebat  ad  casale.' 

F.  34.  '  Armannius  .  .  .  dedit  Deo  et  capelle  de  Castelleto  unum  villanum 
.  .  .  et  totam  tenenciam  eius  sicut  habebat  illam  de  domino  suo.' 

Cartulaire  de  St- Sent  in  de  Bordeaux  (edited  by  J.  A.  Brutails,  Bordeaux,  1898), 
p.  37.     In  1100  we  find  given  to  St.  Seurin  '  villanum  cum  omni  possessione  sua.' 

Ihid.  39 :  In  1160  a  gift  is  made  of  a  villanus,  but  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  free :  '  Quendam  villanum  ecclesie  dedit  ac  omne  jus  quod  super  ilium  habebat 
dimisit,  tali  pacto  quod  ipse  deinceps  liber  et  quietus  homo  et  omnis  ipsius  progenies 
predicte  ecclesie  esset,'  &c. 

E  K    2 
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character  and  conditions  of  which  were  more  or  less  universally 
recognised. 

On  some  of  the  estates  the  name  for  dependant,  which  was 
eventually  superseded  by  that  of  homme  questmi,  was  homme  lige  : 
this  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  Cartulary  of  St,  Seurin  of 
Bordeaux,  where  the  term  only  gradually  gave  place  to  that  of 
homines  qiiestales  as  the  villein  of  more  or  less  uncertain  condition 
degenerated  into  the  homme  questal,  taillahle  et  corveahle  a  merci. 
The  indefinite  position  of  these  hommes  liges  is  shown  by  a 
dispute  as  to  the  services  owed  by  some  of  them  in  Gorac  (Entre- 
deux-Mers).  They  are  given  the  title  of  en,^  by  which  as  a  rule  the 
names  of  nobles  are  distinguished  from  those  of  simple  freemen  in 
an  enumeration ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  duties  demanded  from 
them  sound  very  like  those  of  serfs.  In  1256  a  canon  gave  up 
to  the  Chapter  for  41.  the  rights  he  claimed  per  homes  liges  en 
Bartholemeu  e  sos  nehotz  .  ,  ,  e  aquitat  Vavandeit  en  Bartholemeu  e 
SOS  nehotz  de  tot  homenes  e  de  tota  servitut  queus  pogas  far  ni 
demandar.^  Again  we  find  the  gift  of  an  homme  lige,  but  to  be 
regarded  as  free  :  Dedit  in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemosinam  Petrum 
in  hominem  ligium,  sicut  ilium  qui  immunis  erat  et  liber  ah  omni 
suhiectione  et  dominio  alterius.  But  Peter  was  a  censitaire  also, 
for  the  document  adds  :  dedit  cum  ipso  stagiam  illam  de  qua  predictus 
Petrus  reddet  ii  solidos  vi  denarios  censuales  cum  1  denario  sporle.^ 
Another  instance  of  this  is  found  in  a  register  of  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Seurin,  where  in  1256  a  gift  is  recorded  of  20  sous  of  cens  and 
1  denier  of  esporle  on  hominem  suum  ligium.^  But  often  the  homme 
lige  would  appear  to  be  more  definitely  servile  than  this.  In  1274 
a  man  making  himself  a  serf  of  St.  Seurin  expressed  the  gift  thus  : 
fecit  se  hominem  ligium  et  questarium  ecclesie  Sancti  Severini.  And 
in  a  gift  of  men  a  little  later  they  are  called  homines  suos  ligios  et 
questariosJ  The  coupling  together  of  these  names  and  the  growing 
connexion  which  is  shown  between  qiiete  and  serfdom  are  to  be  found 
earlier  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Andre  of  Bordeaux,  where  in  1226  a 
gift  is  recorded  to  the  archbishop  of  homines  ligios  et  questales  et 
fllios  suos  qui  tunc  extahant  .  ,  .  et  quodfaciant  alia  quefaciunt  alii 
homines  questales  de  Legia ;  ^  and  in  1275  a  good  instance  is  found 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  words  in  a  recognition  of  servitude 
where  two  men  confess  estre  homes  liges  et  questaus  deus  senhors 
prior   et  frays   de  Vespitau  Sent  Jacmes.^     And  as  late  as  1339  a 

*  The  title  en  seems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  a  mere  term  of  courtesy 
equivalent  to  monsieur.  See  an  article  by  Milade  Cabarieu  in  Bull.  Arch,  de  Tarn  et 
Garonne,  vol.  xiv. 

*  Cart,  de  St-Seurin,  p.  253.  ^  Ibid.  p.  131. 

"  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde  (at  Bordeaux),  G,  1030,  fol.  96,  v^. 
'  Cart,  de  St-Seurin,  pp.  271,  277. 
"  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  524,  61  v<>. 

"  '  Donations  au  Prieure  St-James,'  printed  in  Archives  Historiqjies  de  la  Gironde, 
xxiv.  341. 
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similar  declaration  runs  :  esse  homines  ligii  et  questales  ad  misericoV' 
diam  prions  et  fratrum}^ 

In  considering  the  actual  significance  of  this  name  homines 
questales,  and  the  conditions  of  serfdom  in  the  Bordelais,  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  many  varieties  which  are  found,  and  in  the 
uncertainty  which  existed,  even  at  the  time,  as  to  what  .constituted 
a  man  a  serf.  To  draw  an  exact  line  between  free  and  unfree  in 
the  middle  ages  is  not  easy  in  any  country,  and  Gascony  is  by  no 
means  an  exception.  There  are  many  lesser  freemen  whose  duties 
and  payments  are  practically  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
serfs ;  there  are  questaux  who  have  certain  attributes  of  freedom, 
and  who  are  certainly  better  off  materially  than  many  a  tenant 
nominally  above  them.  There  is  the  usual  complication  as  to 
status  and  tenure  :  the  same  man  may  possess  both  a  questave 
and  a  censive,  even  indeed  an  alod — to  what  rank  does  he  belong  ? 
and  what  is  it  which  fixes  his  condition  ?  All  through  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  also,  although  the  theory  of  serfdom 
has  become  more  definite,  perhaps  indeed  because  of  this  very 
definiteness,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  struggle  against  these 
conditions,  to  break  free  bit  by  bit  from  the  most  galling  disabilities 
and  burdens,  and  to  rise  to  a  position  of  modified  servitude,  or  in 
some  instances  to  actual  freedom. 

But  if  the  border-line  between  the  two  classes  must  inevitably 
be  indistinct,  and  some  men  must  remain  unclassified,  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  idea  of  a  typical  questaUy  to  discover  certain  essential 
features  which  divide  him  from  the  free  portion  of  the  community, 
and  to  enumerate  those  services  which  bear  a  peculiarly  servile 
character.  Information  on  these  points  can  be  gathered  from  a- 
number  of  reconnaissances  made  by  serfs  to  their  lords,  from  the 
charters  of  enfranchisement  which  specify  the  old  services,  and 
from  the  promises  of  privileges  held  out  in  order  to  attract  inhabit- 
ants to  the  hastides.  On  24  Oct.  1322  a  grant  of  servile  land  was 
made  on  the  following  conditions :  ^^  1.  The  new  tenant  was  to 
hold  as  a  serf  a  homenest  questalf  a  questay  a  talha,  et  a  merce,  and 
promised  loyalty  and  obedience  as  a  serf  should  be  obedient  to  his 
lord.  2.  He  was  not  to  leave  the  land,  but  tendra  fuc  byu  {feu 
vivant)  et  rezidenssa  de  son  cors,  3.  The  land  was  to  be  kept 
intact,  to  be  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  not  to  be  alienated  nor 
diminished  in  any  manner.  4.  He  promised  not  to  leave  his 
holding,  nor  to  seek  a  new  lord,  nor  to  obtain  freedom  by  residence 
in  a  chartered  town,  nor  in  any  other  way.  5.  Should  he  break 
these  promises  and  flee  the  land,  the  lord  might  bring  him  back 

*°  '  Keconnaissances  feodales  par  des  serfs  questaux  en  faveur  .  de  I'Hopital 
St- Jacques  de  Bordeaux,'  Archives  Historiques  de  la  Giroiide,  xxiv.  346. 

"  '  Archives  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Bouy  a  Vayres,'  printed  in  Arch.  Hist.  viii. 
no.  25,  p.  93. 
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wherever  he  might  be.  In  1371  these  clauses  are  repeated  with 
amplifications.^^  The  tenant  must  be  always  ready  to  obey  the 
lord's  summons  to  work,  &c. :  totas  maiiobras,  guardera  cos  e  memhres 
deudeyt  senhor  baron  .  .  .  nuyt  et  jour,  et  lo  fara  totas  autras  causas, 
suhjecsios  et  submessios,  que  tot  home  questau  deu  far  a  son  senhor 
terrenau  .  .  .  totas  horas  a  la  requesta  et  somonssa  deudeyt  senhor 
baron.  He  was  not  to  send  his  male  children  to  school,  nor  to 
allow  them  to  enter  a  religious  order,  without  leave.  His  daughters 
were  not  to  be  married  without  permission  (which  meant  of  course 
without  payment  also),  and  the  land  was  not  to  be  alienated.  A 
little  later  (May  1372)  a  similar  declaration  was  made  by  a  serf  at 
Izon  (canton  and  arr.  Libourne) ;  ^^  and  in  August  1384  it  is  the 
same  thing  repeated  almost  word  for  word.^^ 

These  documents  show  that  the  condition  of  serfs  was  more 
strictly  defined  than  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  but 
they  also  indicate,  by  the  anxiety  of  the  lords  to  have  a  written 
declaration  of  their  rights,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  shake  off 
their  authority ;  and  by  allusion  to  chartered  towns  and  ordination 
we  learn  the  usual  means  adopted  to  attain  this  end. 

These  servile  conditions  are  borne  out  by  many  other 
documents,  and  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  usual  theory  of  serfdom. 
The  most  essential  feature  of  all  was  undoubtedly  the  payment  of 
the  questa  from  which  the  homme  questau  gained  his  name,  and  it 
was  this  which  especially  distinguished  him  from  the  free  rent- 
paying  censitaire.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the  Cartulary 
of  St,  Seurin,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Chapter  is  to  have  omnia 
quaecumque  abveniant  quacumque  ex  causa  ab  hominibus  questalibus 
vel  illis  qui  dudum  questales  fuerint  et  postmodum  ad  certum  census 
taxati.  ^^  This  questa  or  taille  was,  by  the  fourteenth  century  at 
least,  a  personal  tax  paid  by  the  man  himself,  and  above  all 
arbitrary — entirely  regulated  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lord. 
Earlier  the  word  had  not  always  had  the  same  significance ;  terms 
generally  being  vague,  so  that  the  questa  was  used  vaguely  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  much  the  same  way  as  ce/is,  or  as  a  sort  of 
tribute  or  tax ;  it  was  often  a  fixed  amount,  and  may  have  meant 
any  payment  sought  rather  than  brought.  Cens  and  quete  were 
often  coupled  together,  as  where  a  villein  given  to  St.  Seurin  was 
to  pay  6  denarios  census  et  questam,^^  and  the  term  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  fixed  payments  to  the  sovereign  ;  an  enumeration  of  the 
king's  revenue  in  1254  includes  census^  questas,  et  pedagia,^'^  and  in 
1279  the  parishioners  of  Sainte-Croix  of  Bordeaux  were  declared  to 

*2  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  viii.  no.  28,  p.  106. 

'^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  no.  33,  p.  66  (printed  from  Arch,  de  la  Mairie  de  Bordeaux). 
'*  Ibid.  no.  34,  p.  70  ('  Eeconnaissance  d'un  homme  questau  en  faveur  du  seigneur 
d'Anglade,'  Arch,  de  la  Mairie  de  Bordeaux). 
'^  Cart,  de  St-Seurin,  p.  341. 
i«  Ibid.  p.  90.  "  Gascon  KoUs,  no.  4317. 
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owe  12  denarii  annually  a  la  quHe  clu  roi}^  These  two  different 
kinds  of  quHe  are  explained  by  a  petition  of  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Seurin  in  1687,  where  the  word  is  defined  in  its  ordinary  meaning 
as  a  seigneurial  due  representing  the  right  of  patronage  over 
tenants  of  servile  condition  ;  but  it  is  also  stated  that  questa  regis  is 
a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  prince  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  a  payment 
for  the  protection  granted  to  all  his  subjects. ^^  But  the  connexion 
of  quete  with  serfdom  and  its  arbitrary  character  were  appearing : 
a  villein  given  to  St.  Seurin  who  is  to  remain  a  serf  pays 
xii.  denarios  censuales,  et  questam  suo  tempore  pro  posse  suo  et 
voluntate  canonicorum.^^  In  1347,  in  passing  sentence  on  certain 
inhabitants  of  Caudeyran,  Bouscat,  and  Villeneuve,  the  seneschal 
declares  in  subjection  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  Seurin  omnes  homines 
questales  hahitantes  in  locis  et  teriitoriis  de  Caudeyrano,  de  Boscato^ 
et  de  Villanova,  cum  plenissima  potestate  qiiestandi  eos  ad  voluntatev^ 
et  arhitrium  suum}^  And  when  as  a  special  favour  this  questa  was 
made  into  a  fixed  payment,  a  privilege  frequently  granted  to 
inhabitants  of  bastides,  it  appears  to  have  been  often  equivalent  to 
enfranchisement,  and  is  certainly  a  condition  which  constantly 
accompanies  enfranchisements.  Next  in  importance  to  the  arbitrary 
quete  and  found  as  an  almost  invariable  condition  of  serfdom,  was 
the  close  connexion  of  the  man  with  the  soil.  Gifts  of  land  implied 
gifts  of  the  serfs  upon  it ;  and  no  questau,  we  have  seen,  could  leave 
his  holding  without  his  lord's  consent,  but  if  he  ventured  to  do  so 
could  be  ignominiously  dragged  back  again.^^ 

Besides  these  essential  characteristics,  the  further  conditions 
given  above  and  others  to  be  found  in  various  documents  were 

"*  '  Cart,  de  Sainte-Croix,'  printed  in  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Oironde,  xxviii.  208. 

•^  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Giroude,  G,  1395. 

^»  Cart,  de  Bt-Seurin,  41. 

**  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1112.  For  other  instances  of  arbitrary 
quite,  ct.  Arch,  departementales  des  Basses-Pyren6es  (at  Pau),  E,  180,  f.  6  (1317): 
'  Helias  ...  reconogono  que  et  es  horn  questaus  a  merce  del  senhor  de  Logoiran 
.  .  .  e  deu  paguar  la  questa  e  sos  hers  d'aissi  abant  ben  vivent  aissi  cum  lo  deit 
senhor  o  son  prebost  lo  questeran.'  Ibid.  E,  153  (1357)  '  Conoguda  causa  sua  que 
Azquem  Arnaud  de  Palomey  .  .  .  reconoguo  .  .  .  que  ed  es  horn  questau  a  questa 
talha  e  merce  ...  en  paguera  e  rendra  cascun  an  las  questas,  talhas,  e  autras  servitutz 
.   en  que  lodeit  senhor  lo  questera  e  talhera — aysi  cum  a  luy  playra.' 

"  Other  illustrations  of  the  binding  of  the  serf  to  the  soil :  'Arch,  departementales 
des  Basses-Pyrenees,  E,  200  (1291),  '  Home  questable  e  talhable  a  questa  e  a  merce 
deu  senhor  en  Bertram  de  Podenssac '  promises  '  per  etz  e  per  totz  lurs  hers  ben 
vivant  tener  fuc  viu  e  estatgan  de  lor  e  de  lors  hers  .  .  .  per  totz  temps  continuada- 
ment.'  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  524  :  Declaration  of  certain  hoinmes 
questaus  to  Chapter  of  St.  Andr6  of  Bordeaux  in  1349  '  de  demeurer  perpetuelle- 
ment  au  lieu  de  questalite  et  de  n'en  partir  point  sans  la  volonte  du  dit  chapitre,  et 
que  s'ilz  en  partoient  ont  voulu  estre  tires  par  ledit  chapitre  de  quelque  lieu  ou  ils  se 
transporteront  pour  y  demeurer.'  '  Reconnaissance  d'un  Homme  Questau,'  Arch. 
Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  i.  73,  24  Aug.  1384  :  '  Lo  medis  mosseu  Arnaud  d'Anglades  [the 
seigneur]  .  .  .  pusqua  prendre  cum  son  home  questau  en  tot  loc  e  en  tot  plassa,  hon 
lo  trobe,  et  menar  aqui  on  a  luy  playra  et  sera  vist  fazedor.' 
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typical  of  the  lowest  stage  of  serfdom.  Labour  on  the  lord's  estate 
had  generally  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  performed  when  and 
where  the  lord  wished ;  an  liomme  questau  was  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  lord  and  could  not  marry  his  daughters  nor  educate 
his  sons  without  his  leave ;  he  was  debarred  from  all  judicial 
privileges ;  he  could  make  no  contracts,  no  wills ;  his  holding 
was  not  only  inalienable,  but  he  was  bound  to  cultivate  it 
thoroughly,  and  to  cultivate  it  exactly  in  the  manner  ordained  by 
his  lord ;  his  beasts  might  be  seized  and  his  fields  might  be 
ravaged  to  supply  his  master's  table,  and  he  would  have  no  redress. 
Illustrations  of  all  these  conditions  can  be  found  in  great 
numbers  :  thus  we  read  of  arbitrary  labour  services  owed  by  the 
villeins.  In  1372  :  Et  a  questas  causas  et  subjections  et  submissions 
los  ffara  ed  et  sons  hers  .  .  per  totz  temps,  totas  horas  a  la  requesta  et 
somonssa  deusdeits  senhorsP  In  1384 :  Et  lo  ffara  las  manobran 
et  servitutz  atous  cum  home  questau  deu  ffar  a  son  senhor,  totds  horas 
que  lo  seran  endeytas  et  mandadas.^'^  And  again  when  home  e  homia 
questaus  promise  to  render  totas  las  questas,  talhas,  ajudas,  manobras, 
e  servitutz  que  losdeytz  frayre  e  sor  aven  acostumat  de  ffar  e  de 
paguar,^^  But  to  be  absolutely  corveable  a  merci  was  not  universal ; 
often  the  amount  of  labour  services  was  fixed,  but  the  time  and 
nature  of  them  were  subject  to  the  lord's  will.  E.g.,  in  1349  certain 
homines  questales  of  St.  Seurin  are  bound 

facere  tarn  capitulo  quam  singularibus  canonicis  annis  singulis  in  per- 
petuum,  trecentas  manoperas  dumtaxat  dividendas  et  ordinandas.  Et 
est  sciendum  quod  dictas  manoperas  facient  et  facere  [tenebuntur]  cum 
bobus,  asinis,  et  aliis  animalibus,  quilibet  quae  habebit,  et  caeteri  qui  non 
habebunt  facient  manoperas  prout  erit  rationis,  videlicet  cum  corporibus 
si  alias  facere  non  poterunt  dole  et  fraude  cessantibus,  sumptibus  victus 
dicti  capituli  memorati,  et  non  tenebuntur  praedicti  homines  a  casu 
infortunato  seu  inopinabili  nisi  dolo,  fraude,  et  lata  culpa  dumtaxat.^^ 

These  men  may  have  been  somewhat  privileged,  since  they  had 
been  trying,  though  in  vain,  to  prove  that  they  were  not  questales 
at  all. 

Almost  as  frequent  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  license  required 
for  entering  a  school  or  religious  body.  In  the  declaration  of  a 
serf  questau  at  Izon  in  1372  we  find  : 

No  deven  ni  poden  metre  degun  de  lors  effans  mascles  en  escolas, 
ni  metre  en  degun  religion,  ni  en  degun  ordre,  ni  maridar  lurs 
filhas,  ni  metre  en  degun  ordre,  sentz  voluntat,  licencia,  et  auctoritat 
deusdeyts  lurs  senhors.^'^ 

"  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Oironde,  i.  67.  ^4  j^,^^^  p^  72, 

"  Arch.  d6partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1717,   '  B6neficiers  de  St-Michel  de 
Bordeaux.' 

2«  Ibid.  G,  1117.  "  ^y-cTi.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  i.  68.    Cf.  ibid.  p.  72. 
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That  a  serf  had  no  judicial  privileges  meant  rather  that  he  was 
not  able  to  act  himself  as  assessor  in  a  local  court  than  that  he  had 
no  trial  granted  him;  or  it  may  have  expressed  his  exclusion 
from  royal  courts.  This  was  a  general  rule  ;  a  serf  was  only 
brought  before  his  lord's  court,  where  the  lord  or  bailiff  as 
president  would  probably  impose  his  own  will  unchecked, 

Jehan  Milan,  parropiant  de  la  parropia  de  Sent  Seurin  de  la  Marque  en 
Medoc  .  .  .  confesset  que  estre  home  questau  .  .  .  ni  no  pode  estar  en 
judgament  ni  farnulhassens  voluntatz,  ni  nulhas  contreytz  sensvoluntat, 
auctar,  congeyt,  et  licensa  d'autra  persona.^** 

And  again  in  1349,  Simon,  a  dependant  of  St.  Seurin,  claiming 
freedom,  it  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that,  whereas  it  was  the  usual 
custom  quod  questalis  sive  servus  non  potest  stare  in  iudicio  sine 
domini  sui  licensia,  Simon  potest  stare  in  iudicio ^  sive  in  axjendo  sive 
in  deffendendo,  non  petita  Ucensia?^  The  above-mentioned  Jean 
Milan  and  his  heirs  were  granted  freedom — 

et  que  fussen  et  pusquan  far  et  ordenar  acord  lurs  proprias  voluntatz  de 
lurs  personnes  et  de  totz  et  sengles  lurs  bens  et  causas  en  vita  et  en 
mort,  et  que  puscan  far  et  ordenar  testament  et  portar  testimonadges, 
far  matrimonis,  vendre,  comprar,  et  far  autras  contreytz  et  totz  autras 
causas  que  personnes  francas  liburas  poden  far  en  aecun  maneyra  ^^ — 

showing  that  such  powers  were  not  allowed  in  a  state  of  serfdom  ; 
and  the  same  thing  appears  in  an  enfranchisement  of  two  serfs 
in  1425.     When  free  they  can 

usar,  intemptar,  dirigir,  et  exereir  totas  actions  et  totz  negocis  et  causas 
civils  et  criminaus — comprar,  vendre,  alienar,  donar,  pacissir,  portar 
testimoniatge — et  far  et  contreyre  totas  autras  maneyras  de  contreytz, 
cum  franquas  et  liberaus  personas.^^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  limitations  of  the  rights  of  serfs  over 
their  holdings  we  learn  from  a  compromise  between  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Seurin  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cauderan  in  1349  that 

dicti  homines  (called  earlier  '  questales  ')  non  possint  vendere  hospicia, 
tenementa,  terras,  possessiones  que  tenent — neque  ea  diminuere — sine 
licencia  capituli : — quod  aliquis  de  parenthela  dictorum  hominum  nee 
aliqui  alii  preffatis  hominibus  seu  eorum  bonis  non  suceedant,  nee  ad 
dividendum  dicta  bona  admittantur,  nisi  in  dicta  terra  permaneant  et 
ibidem  resideneiam  faeiant  personalem  prout  diffuncti  faeiebant,  nisi  hoe 
proeesserit  de  licensia  capituli  memorati.-^^ 

In  a  later  dispute  between  the  same  men  and  the  Chapter,  the 
usual  custom  as  to  cultivation  is  shown  when  in  defence  of  freedom 

■^**  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  E,  38. 
29  Ibid.  G,  1116.     Cf.  also  Arch.  Hist  de  la  Gironde,  xviii.  371. 
^"  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  E,  38. 
^'  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xviii.  no.  241,  p.  376. 
^  22  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1116. 
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it  was  said,  la  terra  de  son  maync  2^ot  treyre  e  guoareytar  sens  de- 
mandar  Ucencia  a  negun ;  but  in  deciding  that  they  were  questaux  : 

que  negun  deusdeitz  homes  no  obrir  ni  treyre  auguna  terra,  bosc,  landa, 
ni  autra  inculta  lur  aissi  deusdeitz  homes  volon  treyra  o  coytivar  aucuna 
terra,  bosco,  landa  ed  y  avanen  lo  capitre  e  demandaren  licencia.'-^ 

Perhaps  the  seizure  of  beasts  from  the  serf  was  rather  an  abuse 
of  power  than  an  actual  right  possessed  by  the  lord,  but  he 
certainly  exercised  it  with  impunity,  and  that  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  legal  act  is  implied  in  the  *  Customs  of  Meillan  '  of  the  fourteenth 
century  when  it  says  Lo  senhor  no  deu  pregar  a  home  de  la  lila 
sa  hestia  si  no  era  son  horn  questals}"^ 

Not  only  was  the  condition  of  serfdom  burdened  by  all  these 
disabilities,  but  legally  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  rise  from  it ; 
and,  as  above,  a  definite  promise  was  sometimes  exacted  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  in  this  direction.  In  1384  the  serf  at 
Izon  not  only  renounced  all  rights,  privileges,  and  ways  of  getting 
free,  but  especially  the  law  which  said  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
any  act  of  a  man  contesting  his  serfdom  ;  ^^  and  in  many  charters 
granted  to  bastides  serfs  of  the  lords  of  those  bastides  were  often 
expressly  excluded.'^ 

In  the  case  of  these  questaux  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  their 
serfdom  depended  entirely  on  their  land  tenure.  That  services 
were  based  on  land  ^^  and  that  a  free  man  could  hold  a  questave  is 
incontestable  ;  but  there  were  serfs  by  birth  as  well  as  by  tenure  ; 
generally  both  reasons  for  serfdom  are  given,  viz.  that  a  questau 
holds  for  his  body  and  his  lands,  and  that  he  is  a  serf  as  his 
ancestors  have  been  and  as  his  children  shall  be. 

Helias  Assant  reconogo  que  ed  es  hom  questaus  a  meste  del  senhor  de 
Logoiran  e  suy  ancestras  an  estat  deus  ancestres,  per  arrazon  del  cors  de 
luy  et  par  las  maisons  e  par  las  vinhas,  &c.^** 

^*  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1116. 

'^*  Arch,  d^partementales  des  Basses-Pyr6n6es,  E,  190. 

^^  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  i.  73. 

^^  Gascon  Rolls,  17  Ed.  I  {Rules  Gascons,  ed.  C.  Bemont,  ii.  297)  Mandamus  ut  homi- 
nes questales  prelatorum,  baronum,  militum  et  nobilium  [contra  eorum]  voluntatem  in 
bastidis  nostris  factis  vel  faciendis  vel  locis  seu  proprietatibus  nostris  non  recipi- 
atis  nee  retineatis.'  Cf.  Livre  des  Coutumes,  p.  570  {Archives  Municipales  de  Bor- 
deaux, vol.  v.). 

3^  '  Censier  de  Sainte-Croix  de  Bordeaux,'  MS.  Bibl.  Nationale,  Fr.  11637  (1 254) :  •  In 
isto  territorio  solebat  esse  stagia  Petri  deu  Brosterar  et  ultra  deberia  questalia  solvuntur.' 

Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxiv.  341 :  'Donations  au  Prieure  St-James '  (1275). 
Two  men  '  confesset  estre  homes  leges  et  questaus  deus  senhors  prior  et  frays  de 
I'espitau  Sent-James,  per  I'estage,  terras,  vinhas,  possessions  et  padouens  qu'ilz  ont 
et  tiennent  deus  deitz  senhors.' 

Ibid.  i.  80  there  is  mention  of  freeing  certain  lands  from  all  questal  rights. 
'  Archives  du  Chateau  de  la  Tresne,'  Bibl.  de  Bordeaux  (1422).    Three  men  in  the 
parish  of  Buch  confess  '  estre  questau  a  talha  e  merce  de  messire  Gaston  de  Foix 
pour  tout  ce  qu'ilz  tenent  en  las  paroisses.' 

^'^  Archives  departementales  des  Basses-Pyr6ne6s,  E,  180  ('  tenants  of  Langoiran,' 
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This  hereditary  character  of  serfdom  is  very  strongly  marked  ;  ^^  in 
disputes  as  to  a  man's  status  a  constant  argument  brought  forward 
is  as  to  his  birth — was  he  or  was  he  not  the  son  of  free  parents  ? 
In  the  debate,  which  has  been  quoted  before,  between  the  men 
of  Cauderan  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Seurin,  a  general  statement  is 
made  on  this  question  : — 

disso  que  aissi  ave  vist  et  vey  de  tot  jorn  que  un  filh  d'um  home  franc  es 
franc  es  tengut  e  reputat  per  franc,  e  per  lo  contrair  que  un  filh  home 
questau  es  tengut  agut  operat  e  reputat  questau."*^ 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  defenders  of  Simon  Vert,  one 
of  these  men,  urge  that  he  cannot  be  considered  a  serf,  as  his  father 
was  a  freeman.'^^ 

There  must  have  been  two  classes :  (1)  those  whose  serfdom 
was  the  result  of  birth,  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  servile 
ancestors,  and  in  all  probability  still  working  on  the  old  servile 
holdings  of  the  family  ;  mere  appendages  of  the  soil,  given  and  sold 
with  it ;  (2)  those  who  through  the  possession  of  questal  land 
took  up  temporarily  the  duties  of  the  hommes  questaux,  but  who,  on 
getting  rid  of  the  land,  would  return  again  to  their  condition  of 
freedom.^2  In  some  instances  this  latter  state  would  degenerate 
into  the  former,  and  a  man  who  remained  all  his  life  the  holder  of 
a  servile  estate  might  leave  behind  him  a  family  of  serfs,  whose 
position  would  be  little  distinguishable  from  those  whose  servitude 
was  of  more  ancient  origin. 

To  sum  up  shortly,  the  typical  liomme  questau  appears  to  have 

1317).  Cf.  also  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1117,  '  Serfs  of  St.  Seurin,' 
1349  :  '  Praefatos  homines  fuisse  et  esse  ac  etiam  esse  debere  futuris  temporibus  et  in 
perpetuum  tarn  de  corporibus  quam  de  bonis  suis  et  eorum  successores  homines 
questales  et  quaestabiles.'  Ibid.  G,  1717,  '  B^neficiers  de  St-Michel  de  Bordeaux :  ' 
•  Hom  et  homia  questaus  a  questa,  talha,  et  merci  per  los  cors  et  per  los  bens  .  .  .  ab 
totas  las  maisons,  maynes  et  estages,  terras,  vinhas,  Ac'  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde, 
i.  72.  1384,  a  man  declares  himself  serf  of  the  seigneur  d'Anglade, '  par  arradon  de 
son  propri  cors  et  per  arradon  de  tot  aquethostau  et  mayne  terra  eloc'  Cf.  also  ibid. 
vol.  i.  no.  33,  &g. 

'^  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  524  (1349)  :  tenants  of  St.  Andr6,  at 
Blanquefort,  declare  '  que  eux  et  leurs  p^res  et  pr^decesseurs  estaunt  et  avaunt  este 
de  tout  temps  et  que  leurs  heritiers  et  successeurs  devraient  estre  questaux  de  venerable 
chapitre.'  Arch,  departementales  des  Basses-Pyrenees,  E,  872  (1423),  dispute  as  to 
serfdom  :  '  Mosseu  Berard  dise  e  affermave  que  losdeitz  Bernard  e  Kamon  Fau  eran 
e  deven  estre  e  lurs  ancestres  aven  estat  sons  homes  questaus  e  de  sons  predecessors,  a 
questa,  talha,  e  a  merce  en  cors  e  en  bens ;  e  ed  e  sons  predecessors  eran  en  pocession 
de  los  questas  e  talhas  quant  binen  cascun  an,  com  a  lurs  homes  questaus  e  aven  estat 
per  tant  de  temps  que  no  era  memoria  deu  contrar,  e  aissi  per  rason  de  lurs  cors  e  de 
totz  aquetz  dos  hostaus  cubertz  de  teule,  ab  lo  mayne,  terra,  vinhas  e  casau  qui  son 
alentorn.' 

^0  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1116.  *'  Ibid. 

"  MS.  Bibl.  Nationale,  Nouveau  Fonds  Latin,  9134.  A  document  of  1311  seems  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  classes  ;  after  giving  a  list  of  censitaires  and  questazix, 
it  adds  separately  '  e  plus  E.  de  Maderac  que  is  home  questau  ab  son  qu^en  ten,*  i.e. 
for  his  land. 
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been  a  dependant  fixed  to  the  soil,  a  mere  chattel  of  the  lord,  and 
above  all  liable  to  arbitrary  exactions  rather  than  fixed  payments. 

But,  despite  its  many  disabilities,  serfdom  brought  with  it 
certain  advantages.  A  lord  was  some  protection  in  time  of  war,  he 
was  as  a  rule  responsible  for  his  serfs  fines,^^  as  e.g.  in  Lesparre, 
where,  if  a  serf  were  summoned  for  debt,  his  seigneur  could  reclaim 
him,  but  must  pay  the  debt  himself ;  the  dues  of  a  serf,  when  fixed, 
were  generally  at  a  lower  figure  than  those  of  a  freeman,^^  (e.g.  in 
Bar  sac  in  1807  free  tenants  paid  4  sous  1  denier  for  alhergada^  the 
questaux  3  sous  6  deniers) ;  their  land  was  practically  hereditary, 
divided  as  a  matter  of  course  among  the  male  children,^^  and  no 
esporle  was  due  as  from  free  tenements. 

But,  above  all,  the  class  of  homines  questales  was  a  very  large  one  ; 
endless  varieties  are  to  be  found  among  them  ;  a  serf  was  often 
better  off  in  practice  than  in  theory,  and  very  many  of  them  were 
not  subjected  to  all  the  typical  conditions  given  above.  Their 
possessions  were  certainly  quite  extensive  in  many  cases ;  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  like  a  regulation  amount, 
nor  any  regular  system  of  strip-holding.  In  1384  a  serf,  to  gain 
freedom,  gave  up  all  he  possessed,  hostausy  7naynes,  vinhaSf  terras, 
bestairs  gros  et  menuty  hocz,  paduentz,  pastenx,  pratz,  landas,  aysinas^ 
ribeyraSf  molins,  molinars,  et  autras  hens  et  causas  taut  mohles  quant 
no  mohles  ;  ^^  and  this  is  by  no  means  very  exceptional.     Besides 

*'  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  316,  f.  24  v".  (1361).  Some  questales 
were  bound  to  pay  lOZ.  annually  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Bordeaux,  but  it  is 
stipulated :  '  si  forte  dicti  homines  ...  ad  tantam  paupertatem  devenerint  quod 
non  possent  solvere  annuatim  dictas  decern  libras  .  .  .  dictus  dominus  et  eius  heredes 
tenerentur  solvere  dictas  decern  libras  elapso  termino  solutionis.' 

**  There  are  frequent  instances  of  promises  being  exacted  from  holders  of  censives 
not  to  let  them  fall  into  servile  hands,  since  the  lord  would  thereby  lose.  Terrier  Sainte- 
Croix,  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  uncatalogued  (1375),  a  censitaire 
promises :  '  No  deven  metre  accazat  ni  sos  accazat  ab  meys  cens  ni  ab  meys  esporle, 
ni  metre  lodit  feu  en  man  morta,  en  gleysa,  en  hospitau,  en  temple  .  .  .  ni  en  7nan  de 
home  questau,  ni  que  home  questau  pusca  succedar  ni  heretar,  ni  far  deguna  antra 
causa  per  que  los  deitz  senhors  .  .  .  ne  paguossan  perdre  lurs  vendas  ni  lurs 
senhorias.' 

"  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xix.  28.  In  1423,  a  questau  belonging  to  Sainte-Croix 
de  Bordeaux  having  left  only  two  daughters,  the  land  reverted  to  the  lord,  '  per  so  que 
eren  fempnas.'  But  females  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  excluded.  Many 
questaux  held  '  selon  los  fors  et  costumas  de  Bordeaux '  ('  Livre  des  Coutumes,' 
Arch.  Municipales  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  v.  no.  3,  art.  130),  according  to  which  no  daughter 
of  a  serf  could  be  married  outside  the  seigneury  without  the  lord's  leave,  but  if  she 
married  another  servile  tenant  of  her  own  seigneur  a  portion  of  the  qusstal  land  might 
be  bestowed  as  a  dowry.  The  land  was  to  be  divided  among  the  family  as  long  as 
there  were  relations  left  to  inherit,  but  excluding  any  daughters  who  had  married 
outside  the  qu^te,  and  the  soil  was  to  revert  to  the  lord  on  failure  of  heirs. 

*^  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxiii.  68.  Terrier  du  Prieure  de  Camparian.  That 
serfs  should  hold  mills  is  curious,  but  found  from  time  to  time,  e.g.  (Arch,  departemen- 
tales  des  Basses-Pyrenees,  E,  200,  1291)  several  hommes  questaux  belonging  to  the 
seigneur  of  Podenssac  :  '  per  radon  de  lors  perssonas  e  de  las  mayons  de  las  estatges, 
de  las  vinhas,  de  las  borias,  de  las  terras  coutas  e  hermas  e  de  las  ayguas,  ribeiras, 
pastencs,  paduentz,  deus  boscs,  de  las  landas,  e  deus  molins  e  deus  molinars  d'aigae  de 
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their  questaves  they  frequently  held  pieces  of  land  at  cens  and 
esporle,'^'^  the  usual  tenure  of  non-military  freeholders ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  they  appear  to  have  owned  alods  fairly  frequently, 
and  it  must  have  greatly  added  to  their  general  welfare  to  have  a 
piece  of  land  free  from  burdens.  The  Terrier  of  Comprian  (1309) 
is  full  of  these  villein  alods,^^  some  of  which  were  the  result  of 
purchase,  some  of  gifts,  some  of  unlicensed  appropriation,  while 
others  were  given  as  dowry  with  the  wife.  There  were  frequent 
marriages  between  serf  and  free ;  in  one  case  a  royal  serf,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  burgess  of  Bordeaux,  petitions  the  king  for 
leave  to  share  all  the  liberties  of  burgesses  which  his  wife's  family 
had  enjoyed  for  generations.^^  They  are  occasionally  found 
receiving  legacies  over  which  they  may  exercise  considerable 
powers,  and  which  they  can  sell  if  they  wish,  although  for  this 
the  lord's  license  is  sometimes  required.^*^     Thus  in  1377  ^*  some 

vent,  e  de  las  lagunas,  e  de  las  autras  causas  quans  qui  sian  e  estre  pusquan  o  deia 
quen  tener  de  luy  ab  homenest  en  la  dicta  parropia.' 

*''  '  Izon,'  by  Leo  Drouyn,  in  Actes  de  VAcadimie  de  Bordeaux,  xxxvii.  147.  Pey 
du  B6dat  an  homme  questau,  besides  his  questaliU  held  in  fief  of  the  Sire  d'Albret  a 
great  deal  of  land  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Izon  (Entre-deux-Mers)  for  various  ceiis, 
rentes,  and  agrUres  (from  '  Arch,  du  Chateau  de  Vayres  ').  Arch.  d6partementales  de 
la  Gironde,  G,  415  :  Some  qtiestales  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Andre  of  Bordeaux  are 
granted  :  '  en  feu  feuaument  ...  tot  lo  ramanen  de  I'avant  deyta  palu  de  Cadaujac 
...  so  es  a  saver  quets  an  dat  cada  sadon  per  dotzedeners  de  cens  rendutz  an  per 
an  .  .  .  et  vint  sos  d'esporle.'  Ibid.  G,  309  (1411),  '  a  priest  of  St.  Andr6  : '  'a 
Assensat  .  .  .  a  Arnaud  de  Pradias  .  .  .  home  questau,  a  questa,  a  talha  e  a  merce  .  .  . 
tota  la  deyma  de  Bautiran.'  British  Museum  Cotton  MSS.  Julius  E,  1,  f.  110 : 
'  Homines  questales  .  .  .  pro  terris  que  tenent  de  censu  .  .  .  vi.  den.  et  vi.  d.  de  sporla 
et  ii.  capones.' 

**  Copied  by  Br^quigny,  vol.  xviii.  (MSS.  Bibl.  Nationale). 

F.  241.  '  Dixerunt  quod  Mayenssa  uxor  Martonis  .  .  .  vendidit  Guillelmo 
Demporian  homini  questali,  unam  sadonem  vinee  in  franco  alodio,  .  .  et  dictus 
questalis  nullum  deverium  sibi  facit.' 

F.  242.  'Presbiter  dedit  Petro,  homini  questali  .  .  .  domos,  terras,  vineas  et 
alias  hereditates  ...  in  franco  alodio,  et  nullum  deverium  faciunt  domino  regi.' 

F.  193.  •  Arnaldus  .  .  .  dixit  quod  ipse  dedit  sororem  suam  Guillelmo  Calvile,  homini 

questali  .  .  .in  uxorem,  et  dedit  sibi  in  dotem  11  sadones  vinee  ...  in  franco  alodio.' 

F.  216.  *  Arnaldus  dixit  quod  G.  et  V.,  homines  questales,  appropriaverunt  sibi  de 

comitali  .  .  .  et  nullum  deverium  sibi  faciunt.'     (This  land  could  of  course  be  sold 

freely  ;  cf .  Br^quigny,  vol.  xviii.) 

F.  221.     An  homme  questau  sold  land  and  vines  in  fi-anc  aleu  to  prior  of  hospital. 
F.  228.    Another  sold  land  to  hospital  of  Bardenac  in  franc  aleu  and  received  it 
back  at  cens. 

*"  Br6quigny,  vol.  xxxiv.  f.  60. 

*"  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  vol.  xxvi.  no.  3,  '  Donation  faite  par  Pey  Gaucem, 
homme  questal,'  6  Dec.  1367  (from  Arch,  de  M.  Paul  Promis) :  An  Iwmme  questau 
of  a  bourgeois  of  Bordeaux  bequeaths,  with  his  lord's  leave,  all  his  lands  to  a  friend 
who  is  a  free  man,  but  who  is  apparently  quite  willing  to  receive  even  a  servile  holding 
and  who  promises  to  be  a  complete  serf  at  arbitrary  service.  '  Que  ed  es  home 
questau,  a  questa,  talha,  e  merce  .  .  .  et  lo  paguera  d'aissi  en  avant  .  .  .  totas  les 
questas  talhas  en  farra  las  manobras  et  los  autres  dreytz  et  devers  que  home  questau 
dea  far  a  son  senhor  totas  horas  que  per  lodeit  N.  (the  seigneur)  ne  siat  semonit  o 
requerut.' 

*'  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  73. 
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serfs  belonging  to  B.  d'Albret  receive  house  and  lands  from  an 
uncle  who  was  a  priest,  and  sell  it  again  on  the  presentation  of  a 
guarantee  from  the  lord  that  their  questalite  shall  not  invalidate 
the  transaction  in  any  way. 

The  serfs  on  the  royal  demesne  were  generally  better  off  than 
any  others,  and  there  were  constant  attempts  to  claim  this  position, 
the  chief  privileges  of  which  were  more  reasonable  payments  and 
protection  in  the  king's  court/^^ 

But  the  indefiniteness  of  the  servile  position  is  best  shown  by 
the  constant  disputes  which  arose  upon  the  subject  between  lords 
and  tenants,  the  latter  sometimes  showing  a  wonderful  amount  of 
boldness  and  independence  in  asserting  their  claims ;  but  the 
result  nearly  always  seems  to  be  a  decision  in  favour  of  their 
questaliUf  though  occasionally  the  trial  might  lead  to  a  greater 
certainty  as  to  dues  and  services,  or  even  to  the  attainment  of  a 
few  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  the 
tenant  won  his  case.'^^     It  is  no  wonder  that  much  uncertainty 

^2  '  Chartularium  Henrici  V  &  VI,'  printed  in  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  vol.  xvii. 

F.  75  v",  April  1357.  Inhabitants  of  Bruges,  Eysines,  and  St.  Medard-en-Jalle, 
being  king's  men,  are  only  to  pay  reasonable  taille  to  king's  officials. 

F.  74  v°.  Places  holding  directly  of  the  king  are  under  his  special  safeguard,  and 
free  from  violences  and  innovations. 

F.  96.  Inhabitants  of  Entre-deux-Mers  promised  by  Edward  III  never  to  be 
separated  from  demesne  of  the  crown  ;  this  confirmed  by  Henry  VI,  1445. 

Gascon  Eolls,  21  Ed.  I,  memb.  5.  Certain  questaux  claiming  to  belong  to  the 
king,  the  case  is  tried  before  the  seneschal. 

Brequigny,  xvii.  f.  7,  from  the  Gascon  Rolls  (1289).  The  king  reserves  all  cases  of 
life  and  limb  concerning  his  serfs  for  his  own  courts. 

5=^  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1147  (1349).  Men  of  Caud6ran,  le 
Bouscat,  and  Villeneuve,  after  constant  attempts  to  throw  off  their  serfdom,  are 
decided  to  he  qiiestales,  but  privileged. 

Ibid.  G,  1116  (1403-21).  Long  trial  about  Simon  Verd  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Caud^ran.     The  case  went  against  them. 

Ibid.  G,  1117.  As  late  as  1530  to  acquire  any  land  in  Caud6ran  it  was  necessary 
to  become  a  questau. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  course  of  a  dispute  on  this  point,  ending  in  free- 
dom, in  the  Terrier  Sainte-Croix,  March  1376  {ibid.,  uncatalogued),  between  the  abbot 
and  '  Peyre  deu  Carrost,  clerc  e  borgues  de  Bordeu.'  '  L'avantdeitz  senhor  abat  e 
combent  disen  e  prepausanen  contre  lodeit  Peyre,  que  Arnaud  deu  Carrost  de  la 
parropia  de  Bruges  .  .  .  payre  qui  fo  deudeit  Peyre  deu  Carrost  en  lo  temps  que  vive 
€  sons  predecessors  eran  e  aven  estatz  homes  questaus,  a  questa,  a  talha,  a  merce  de 
I'abat  e  abadia  e  moster  de  Sancta  Crotz  de  Bordeu,  e  idz  naven  estatz  en  pocession 
de  questar  e  talhar  e  de  prendre  questas,  talhas,  e  totas  autras  servitutz  deudeit  Arnaud 
deu  Carrost  .  .  .  e  per  so  disseram  que  lodeit  Peyre  deu  Carrost  era  e  deve  estre 
home  questau  a  questa,  a  talha,  e  a  merce  a  ladeita  abadia  .  .  .  e  lo  requirissan  que 
pagues  de  la  data  d'aquesta  carta  en  avant,  la  questa,  la  talha,  e  totz  autres  servitutz 
que  home  questau  deu  e  acostumat  a  paguar  a  son  senhor,  e  per  la  maneyra  que  son 
payre  e  sons  predecessors  aven  acostumat  de  far.  E  lavandeit  Peyre  deu  Carrost  se 
deffendos  e  dissos  que  lavandeit  Arnaud  son  payre  ni  son  predecessors  ni  lomedis 
Peyre  no  deven  estre  homes  questaus,  ni  aven  a  acostumat  de  paguar  questa  talha  ni 
fac  aucuna  servitut  de  questalitat  .  .  .  e  dissos  plus  que  ed  era  clerc  e  borgues  de 
Bordeu  e  ave  estat  per  lone  temps  per  I'espase  de  trenta  ans  e  plus,  e  dissos  que  ed  era 
e  ave  estat  totz  los  jours  de  sa  vita  en  franquesa  e  en  libertat,  de  no  paguar  questa  ni 
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existed,  for  some  of  the  lesser  freemen  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  serfs.  They  were  just  as  frequently  bound  to  labour  services ; 
they  were  often  tied  to  the  soil,  promising  personal  residence,  and 
liable  to  be  brought  back  by  force  in  case  of  escape ;  or  they 
could  only  leave  with  difficulty  on  making  a  heavy  payment  to 
their  lord.^^ 

But  despite  these  complications  the  general  rule  holds  good. 
Certainly  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  liomme  questau 
is  his  qucsta,3ind  this  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  arbitrary ;  a 
free  man,  though  he  may  be  subject  to  labour  dues  and  many 
other  disabilities,  pays  a  regular  cens  and  a  fixed  esporle  on  change 
of  seigneur ;  while  the  typical  freeman,  not  one  merely  on  the 

talha  ni  far  aucuna  servitut  aus  deitz  senhors  .  .  .  ni  en  aucuna  autra  persona,  ni 
nulh  temps  questa  ni  talha,  no  lave  home  demandat  suis  aras  de  present ;  et  d'autra 
part  dissos  que  ed  no  ave  tengut  sa  en  arreyre  ni  enquaras  no  tene  a  present  los  bens 
ni  los  heretatges  qui  foren  deudeit  Arnaud  son  payre,  e  per  sso  pregues  suppliques  et 
requeros  los  deitz  senhors  abat  et  combent,  que  edz  de  far  a  luy  pleit  debat  ni  question 
per  rason  e  per  causa  de  las  causas  sobradeitas  volosson  cessar ;  e  plus  pregues  e 
requeros  lodeit  Peyre  que  cum   Moseu  P.  de  Camada,  abat   de   ladeita   abadia,  et 
lodeit  combent   aguossan  pres  de  seit  e  mes  a  lor  man  los  hostaus  e  una  partida 
deus  heretatges  qui  foren  deudeit  Arnaud  .  .  .  que  a  lor  plagues  e  benguos  en  plazer 
sens  pleyt  e  debat  rendre  e  restituir  audeit  Peyre  dos  deitz  hostaus  et  heretatges  qui 
foren  deudeit  Arnaud,  e  ed  se  affersa  de  paguar  e  satisfar  certans  esporles  a  senhor 
mudant  e  certans  cens  annuals  losquaus  dise  que  lodeit  son  payre  e  sons  predecessors 
aven  acostumat  de  paguar  .  .  .  e  non  obstant  que  lodeitz  senhors  .  .  .  dissossen  que 
lodeit  Arnaud  .  .  .  eran  homes  questaus,  e  lodeit  Peyre  deve  estre  home  questau  a 
ladeita  abadia  .  .  .  e  per  so  aven  pres  alaman  los  medis  hostaus  e  heretatges  que 
foren  deudeit  Arnaud  cum  de  lor  home  questau  en  defauta  deudeit  Pey  qui  los  ave 
desemperat   e  leyssatz   sen  tot  guobern,   e   ignorans   en    quau   loc   lodeit   Pey  de- 
morava.  .  .  .'     A  chapter  was  summoned  at  sound  of  bell,  and  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  advantage  the  monastery  and  save  the  expense  of  a  trial,  that  the  abbot  and 
convent  should  give  the  possessions  to  Peyre  as  a  new  fief,  '  cum  home  franc  per  sui 
e  per  sons  hers  e  per  son  ordenh,  stipulant  e  recebent  totz  los  hostaus,  terras,  vinhas, 
boscs,  landas,  pratz,  pastens,  e  autras  causas  e  paduens  quaus  que  sian,  que  foren  de 
I'avandeyt  Arnaud  .  .  .  e  per  especiau  tot  aquet  hostau  e  casau  qui  es  en  ladeita 
parropia  de  Bruyas  au  loc  apperat  au  Carrosts  .  .  .  ab  tres  soudr  d'esporle  a  senhor 
mudant  e  per  xl.  sous  de  cens  ;  e  plus  per  trenta  livras  e  per  una  pipa  de  vin  bon  e  ■ 
merchant,  que  disso  reconogua  e  conffesset  lodeit  senhor  abat  .  .  .  ave  dat  e  paguet 
de  entradas  e  de  caritatz  .  .  .  e  deu  esporlar  e  far  dreit.'    The  abbot  and  convent  declare 
on  their  part,  lest  any  question  should  arise  about  qnestalitaf,  an  '  afranqui  quitat 
remis  audeit  Peyre  .  .  .  tota  questa  talha  e  tota  autre  servitut  de  questalitat  que  idz 
aguossan  o   poscossan   averen   aucuna   maneyra,'  and  promise   never  to  ask  such 
things  again.     He  promises  loyal  obedience  cimi  home  franc  deu  estre  aus  deitz  senliors. 
^*  1275 :  'Keconnaissance  feodale  des  habitants  de  Salles  et  de  '^iob,^  Arch.  Hist,  de  la 
Gironde,  xxv.  p.  488.     They  do  castle  guard,  and  cut  and  carry  wood  ;  if  they  neglect 
services  they  can  be  compelled  to  perform  them.     1356  :  '  Sentence  entre  le  Seigneur 
de  Montferrand  et  les  Habitants  de  Veyrines,'  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xvii.  146.  Free 
men  were  to  do  six  days'  labour  service  a  year,  to  carry  corn  and  barrels,  and  to  reside 
permanently,  and  if  they  left  could  be  forced  to  return.    Ihid.  i.  6.     1326,  Freedom 
granted  on  condition  of  continued  residence  ;  if  the  freed  man  goes  to  afresh  seigneury 
he  must  pay  the  lord   lOOZ.,  and  payment  may  be  enforced  by  seizure  of  land  and 
goods.    Arch,  departementales  des  Basses-Pyr6nees,  E,  200  (1291) :  Freedom  granted 
to  certain  men  de  tot  ligame  e  de  tota  servitut  d'omenest.     They  are  only  to  pay  cens 
and  esporle  e  totz  devers  ?  .  .  .  qiien  tengut  de  far  aissi  coma  persojias  franquas 
feuateiras  .  .  .  e  fucs  tener  vius  audeit  senhor. 
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border  line,  would  be  free  to  use  his  land  as  he  wished,  to  alienate 
freely,  making  contracts  and  wills  and  marriages  without  license, 
and  to  seek  other  lords  and  other  lands  if  desirous  to  do  so. 

The  well-being  or  misery  of  the  peasants,  however,  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  their  tenure,  but  depended  on  the  position 
which  they  occupied  towards  their  feudal  lords.  Besides  their 
rents  in  money,  kind,  or  labour,  there  were  a  vast  number  of  dues 
and  payments  which  made  up  the  income  of  the  seigneur  and  the 
life  of  the  serf.  From  cradle  to  grave  his  life  might  appear  to  be  one 
long  series  of  exactions.  Dues  for  his  own  marriage,  dues  on  the 
birth  of  his  children,  dues  on  the  death  of  his  parents  ;  probably 
called  from  his  fields  just  as  the  harvest  was  ripe,  to  labour  on  the 
land  of  the  lord,  with  the  chance  of  returning  to  find  that  a  band  of 
routiers  had  pillaged  his  little  holding  during  his  absence  ;  forced  to 
carry  the  best  of  his  corn,  the  ripest  of  his  fruit,  and  the  fattest  of 
his  flock  to  the  feudal  castle ;  liable  to  lose  the  conter^ts  of  his 
poultry-yard  in  one  day  to  feed  a  party  of  his  lord's  friends ;  spend- 
ing precious  days  of  labour  in  carting  wood  to  supply  the  castle 
kitchen,  in  repairing  the  castle  walls,  or  in  clearing  brushwood 
and  gorse  from  the  castle  moat ;  his  nights  in  watching  that  all 
was  secure  round  the  seigneur's  dwelling,  or  in  beating  the  water 
that  the  frogs  might  not  disturb  his  rest.  But  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. Burdens  were  heavy  and  life  was  hard  ;  owing  to  the  long 
war  in  especial,  cases  of  poverty  and  destitution  were  frequent ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  form  too  extreme  an  idea  of  the  distress  of  the 
rural  districts.  Dues  were  numerous,  but  so  were  the  serfs ;  not 
every  payment  was  exacted  from  the  same  man  ;  some  duties  were 
enforced  in  some  places,  some  in  others.  Services  that  were 
universal,  such  as  castle  guard,  field  work,  carriage,  &c.,  performed 
by  each  in  turn,  would  not  fall  very  frequently  upon  the  same 
individual ;  and  a  lord  was  not  invariably  a  cruel  master. 

The  real  hardship  was  without  doubt  the  uncertainty.  To  do 
a  few  days'  work  for  the  lord  was  not  excessive  if  only  the  labourers 
had  known  when  and  how  much.  Those  free  men  who  could 
choose  their  own  time  for  the  services  were  not  much  to  be  pitied ; 
a  heavy  rent  was  better  than  an  arbitrary  quHe  ;  and  it  is  on  these 
lines — the  fixing  of  services  and  dues — that  advance  had  first  to  be 
made.  This  movement  towards  freedom  by  gradual  amelioration 
in  the  position  of  the  serfs  began  almost  imperceptibly  side  by  side 
with  the  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  a  regular  class  of 
questaux  which  we  have  seen  throughout  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  very  fact  of  defining  their  disabilities 
was  a  step  in  this  direction ;  from  the  certainty  of  knowing  that 
they  were  uncertain  {questahle,  tamable^  et  corveable  a  merci,  .  .  . 
manohras  ,  .  .  a  la  requesta  et  somonssa  dudeyt  senhor)  came  the 
tendency  to  define  them  still  more  accurately. 
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Services  were  the  first  to  become  fixed.  In  1303  the  services  of 
the  tenants  of  Sainte- Croix  are  carriage  of  corn  and  wine,  and  hospi- 
tality for  a  day  and  a  night.^^  In  the  Customs  of  Lesparre  (1317)  the 
serfs  are  not  to  be  freed  from  labour  dues,  but  are  to  perform 
those  duties  alone  to  which  they  are  definitely  bound.^^  In  1349 
the  men  of  Cauderan,  Bouscat,  and  La  Yache,  while  remaining 
homines  questaux  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Seurin,  are  to  have  the 
number  of  their  corvees  fixed  at  300  a  year.^^ 

The  next  step  was  to  change  the  arbitrary  quete  into  a  fixed 
sum.  As  early  as  1252  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  questaux 
of  St.  Andre  of  Bordeaux  to  pay  10,000  sous  for  quete  each  year.^^ 
In  1343  we  find  60  sous  of  Bordeaux  money  paid  as  annual 
quete,^^  and  in  1349  the  quete  of  three  servile  villages  was  fixed  at 
250  7'eaus  d'or.^^  When,  added  to  this,  services  were  commuted  for 
money  payment,  it  was  often  considered  as  equivalent  to  an 
enfranchisement.  E.g.  the  terrier  of  the  county  of  Gaure  enters 
as  quondam  questales  men  of  a  rural  community  with  commuted 
dues  :  viz.  instead  of  quete ,  501,  annual  payment :  furnum  (due  on 
ovens)  fixed  at  15Z. :  pedagium  at  28Z. :  tithes  at  38L  ;  and  small 
services  at  something  over  6^^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  free  tenants  was  occasionally 
increased  by  the  grant  of  *  new  fiefs  '  at  money  rent,  waste  land 
let  out  by  the  lords  in  order  to  swell  their  revenue  and  to  augment 
the  value  of  their  estates  by  better  cultivation.^^  Sometimes 
nothing  would  be  paid  for  these  grants  during  the  first  year,  the 
labour  of  defrichement  being  considered  sufficient. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  freedom  in  the  Bordelais  were  similar 
to  those  elsewhere  :  gift,  purchase,  holy  orders,  residence  in  a 
chartered  town,  and  occasionally  marriage ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  find  a  regular  series  of 
charters  of  enfranchisement.  Gifts  of  freedom  are  very  frequent 
in  wills ;  a  man  on  his  deathbed  would  be  anxious  to  make  his 
peace  with  God,  to  reward  his  servants,  and  not  so  much  con- 
cerned to  maintain  his  property  intact.     Then  these  grants  were 

«  ♦  Censier  de  Sainte-Croix,'  MS.  Bibl.  Nat.,  Fr.  11637,  f.  130  vo. 

*«  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxiii.  294,  25  March,  1317  (Arch,  departemen- 
tales,  C). 

"  Arch,  d^partementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1117  :  '  Facer.e  tarn  capitulo  quam 
singularibus  canonicis  annis  singulis  in  perpetuum  trecentas  manoperas  dumtaxat 
dividendas  et  ordinandas.'     Cf.  also  ibid.  G,  1147. 

^'^  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxiii.  7  ;  12  June  1252  ('  Arch,  departementales, 
Chapitre  St-Andr6 '). 

^«  '  Censier  de  Sainte-Croix,'  MS.  Bibl.  Nat.,  Fr.  11637,  f.  130  v«. 

^  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1147,  *  Seigneurie  de  St.  Seurin.' 

"  Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton  MS.  Julius,  E,  1,  f.  95. 

«2  The  term  '  new  fief,'  though  as  a  rule  applied  to  free  land  held  by  ce7is  and 
esporle,  was  not  invariably  so.  In  1342  the  prior  of  St.  James  gives  a  new  fief  to  his 
Jwmme  qicestau ;  *  de  lasquaus  avantdeytz  estatge  .  .  .  E.  M.  a  promes  pagar  cascun 
an  la  queste  et  la  talha  a  merce '  {Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxii.  341). 

VOL.  XVIII.  -  NO.  LXXI.  F  j. 
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often  unconditional.  In  1374  the  Sire  d'Albret  willed  that  after 
his  death  B,  Arohert  son  questau  et  tout  son  domaine  soit  franc  et 
decharge  de  toute  servitude  et  de  queste.^^ 

We  have  also  freedom  by  gift  inter  vivos,  either  as  a  pious 
duty  or  in  reward  for  services.^^  The  cens  to  be  rendered  by  the 
new  freedman  was  generally  fairly  high,  and  may  have  compensated 
the  donor  for  the  arbitrary  dues  which  he  renounced.  On  8  Dec. 
1256: 

Dona  Assalhida  de  Bursec  .  .  .  per  sa  bona  et  agradabla  voluntate 
entendents  affar  son  pro  e  la  saludz  de  sa  arma,  a  affranquit  todz  los 
avantsdeit  fraires  e  lor  hers  e  lor  ordenh  .  .  .  de  tot  Tomenagge  que  era 
los  demandava  de  I'avantdeit  feu.  .  .  .  (they  had  held  at  quete  and 
taille,  although  called  a  feu)  a  dat  e  autreiat  en  feus  f euament  I'avantdeit 
feu  .  .  .  al  dos  deners  d'esporla  assenhor  mudant  e  al  c.  sol  de  cens.'  ^^ 

In  the  examples  of  freedom  by  purchase,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  legal  theory  which 
prevailed  in  England  that  purchase  could  not  be  made  with  the 
serfs  own  money  (as  not  being  really  his  own),  although  in  some 
recognitions  of  servitude  chattels  are  specially  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  lord  :  Tot  dreit,  tota  arradon^  action  .  .  .  possession 
sobre  los  avantdeits  liommes  et  sohre-totz  lurs  hens  et  causas.^^  But 
this  is  not  a  universal  formula ;  sometimes  they  hold  only  for  their 
body,  or  for  mayna  or  liostau ;  and  there  are  other  indications  that 
the  questaux  were  capable  of  possessing  personal  property ;  some- 
times, indeed,  they  would  purchase  freedom  by  the  abandonment  of 
their  moveables.*^''  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  legal  theory  was 
not  very  much  more  definite  than  the  practice,  whereas  in  England 
the  former  was  hard  and  fast,  though  the  latter  was  almost  as 
vague  as  in  Gascony.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their 
power  of  escaping  from  the  position  of  serfdom  by  a  certain  sum 
of  money  paid  down,  combined  with  the  promise  of  annual  payment 
in  the  future.^^     In  some  of  these  instances  services  have  been 

"3  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xxvi.  297.  In  1272  the  count  of  Toulouse  and  Poitou, 
in  his  will,  makes  a  similar  grant  to  all  his  servile  dependants  apparently  (Record 
Office,  Misc.  Rolls,  B,  5,  31) :  '  Derechef  nous  fransissons  touz  nos  sers  et  totes  notres 
serves  en  quel  leu  que  il  soient  et  lurs  enfauntz.' 

**  Arch,  departementales  de  la  Gironde,  E,  872,  10  March  1425.  Enfranchisement 
by  B.  de  la  Mothe  per  los  grans  servicis,  bens,  amors,  honors,  eplasers  quedisso  Vavant- 
deit  senhor  .  .  .  que  lomedis  Aymar  Vave  fait  au  temps  passat. 

"  Cart,  de  St.  Seurin,  p.  240. 

««  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  iii.  171.  11  Sept.  1376,  Sale  of  four  serfs  {Arch,  de 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Verthamon  en  Midoc).  Cf.  also  Arch,  departementales  de  la 
Gironde,  G,  1030,  f .  94.  Gift  of  two  men,  1237.  '  E  tot  los  dreitz  e  totas  las  senho- 
rias  quen  medis  en  W.  de  Bursac  ave  sobreus  davendeitz  homes  ni  sobre  las  lurs 
causas.' 

®'  Livre  des  Coutumes,  no.  3, 130  {Archives  Municipales  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  v.) 

«*•  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  viii.  192,  6  May  1291 :  four  brothers,  home  questal  a 
merci  per  razon  de  los  corps,  were  freed  by  their  lord  for  50  sous  of  P6rigord  money. 
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already  commuted  for  money,  and  the  tenants  claim  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  grant  of  freedom  ;  but  in  every  case  it  was  adjudged 
that  they  must  pay  something  extra  to  secure  the  privilege.  The 
necessity  was  arising  for  a  charter  of  enfranchisement,  a  written 
title  to  prove  the  change  of  tenure.  In  1356,  for  example,  the 
inhabitants  of  Veyrines  claimed  to  be  free  of  an  annual  rent  of 
180Z.  Arbitration  was  resorted  to,  and  they  were  declared /rarics 
et  liberaus  personas  en  tot  temps,  et  que  forsan  foi'a  de  tota  servitut 
de  questalitat ;  but  nevertheless  they  were  to  pay  in  future  600^.  cens 
and  4Z.  esporle.^^ 

Freedom  through  holy  orders  was  of  the  earliest  date.  The 
church  was  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  a  serf  from  reaching  high  dignity  in  its  ranks ;  hence 
the  regulation  against  entering  religious  orders  without  the  lord's 
leave,  per  que  lo  senhor  pogues  perdre  sos  avandeyts  homes J^ 

In  the  document  in  which  we  find  the  regulation  just  cited  is  a 
prohibition  against  the  tenants  marrying  their  daughters  without 
leave.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  woman  were  to  marry  outside  the 
qmte  her  services  and  her  children  might  be  lost  to  the  seigneur, 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  license  for  this,  formariage 
as  it  was  called,  was  especially  heavy.  But  apart  from  this  the 
effect  of  marriage  upon  freedom  and  serfdom  is  very  uncertain. 
So  long  as  the  condition  depended  upon  the  soil  alone,  the 
marriage  of  either  a  man  or  woman  into  a  servile  house  would 
result  in  their  adopting  the  condition  of  that  house,  unless  they 
continued  to  hold  free  land  of  their  own,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  the 
case  of  serfdom  by  birth  the  matter  is  more  complicated.  The 
married  couple  could  retain  their  original  condition,  but  which 
would  the  children  follow — father  or  mother  ?  It  is  curious  that 
in  the  Bordelais,  although  mixed  marriages  were  frequent,^^  diffi- 
culties appear  to  have  occurred  but  rarely,  whereas  in  the  Pyrenean 
regions  disputes  are  constant,  and  the  greatest  uncertainty  appears 
to  have  prevailed  on  the  subject.  The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  difference  of  succession  ;  where  land  was  divided 
among  the  children,  some  might  inherit  the  free,  others  the 
servile  holdings,  and  the  question  would  be  far  simpler  than  in 
districts   where   primogeniture   was   the   custom.     If  this   is  the 

34  sous  d^acapte  a  senhor  mudant,  and  also  some  gifts  of  corii,  &c.  Arch,  d^parte- 
mentales  de  la  Gironde,  G,  1316,  15  Jan.  1487  :  a  tenant  of  St.  Seurin,  '  Alays  Santz,' 
was  bound  *  per  la  soma  de  vint  et  sinq  soudz  bordales  cascun  an  de  cens  o  per  pagar 
la  soma  de  vint  et  quatre  francs  de  ladeyt  moneda,  et  asso  de  resta  de  major  soma  de 
I'afranquiment  de  ladeit  Alays  Santz  et  de  Audina  Santz  so  sor,  lasquaus  eran 
questalless  lo  temps  passat  .  .  .  deusdeitz  senhors.'  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  8875,  f.  62, 
1433  :  Enfranchisement  for  60  guineas  paid  down,  6  deniers  of  esporle,  and  50  sous 
of  annual  cens. 

"3  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xvii.  p.  146. 

'»  Ibid.  viii.  107  ('Arch,  de  Vayres  '). 

"  Terrier  of  Comprian,  Br^quigny  MSS.  (Bibl.  Nat.)  vol.  xviii.  passim. 
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explanation  of  the  lack  of  such  disputes  round  Bordeaux,  it  would 
also  indicate  that  serfdom  was  far  more  territorial  than  personal 
in  that  part,  and  mixed  marriages  therefore  less  complicated. 

The  last  method  of  gaining  freedom  was  that  of  residence  in  a 
chartered  town.  For  this  there  was  abundant  facility  in  the  Borde- 
lais  owing  to  the  number  of  communes  and  bastides,  and  also  to  the 
possibility  of  escaping  unnoticed  while  the  seigneur  was  engaged 
in  war.  This  danger  to  the  lord's  rights  was  so  great  that 
measures  were  taken  to  check  it.  Many  of  the  bastides  excluded 
from  freedom  the  serfs  of  those  lords  who  were  seigneurs  there, 
while  the  king  constantly  forbade  the  reception  of  questanx  who 
came  unlicensed,  or  authorised  the  recovery  of  those  already 
admitted.'^  Many  opportunities  existed  nevertheless  ;  the  ordinary 
rule  was  freedom  after  residence  unreclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
but  in  Bordeaux  one  month  was  sufficient. 

Homines  forinseci  ad  dictam  civitatem  venientes  et  in  eadem,  fidelitatis 
Sacramento  dicte  civitati  prestito,  per  unum  mensem  commorantes,  ex 
nunc,  etiam  si  questales  sint,  non  teneantur  homagia  vel  servitia 
facere.^^ 

Some  bastides  gave  this  same  privilege  without  limitations,'''*  and 
in  any  case  the  advantages  they  granted  to  inhabitants  were  equi- 
valent to  freedom. 

But,  although  it  was  thus  possible  for  a  serf  to  become  free,  it 
was  not  always  worth  his  while  to  do  so.  Free  man  was  a  vague 
term  at  the  best,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  charters  of  enfran- 
chisement varied  considerably,  the  only  constant  condition  being 
payment  of  cens  instead  of  quHe.  In  1836  R.  Carpenter  and  his 
heirs  are  freed  from  taille  and  quHe  on  condition  of  paying  40 
sous  of  cens  and  one  denier  for  esporle,  but  promise  to  remain  on 
the  soil  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  100/.  to  be  enforced  by  the  seizure  of 
person  and  geods.^*^  The  inhabitants  of  Veyrines  in  1356,  despite 
very  heavy  payment  for  their  freedom,  are  but  little  removed  from 
serfs ;  not  only  do  they  promise  six  days'  corvees  and  apparently 
unlimited  castle  guard,  but  they  are  still  bound  to  the  soil.^^    Others 

''  Gascon  Bolls,  passim. 

"  Archives  Municipales  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  i. ;  TAvre  des  Bouillons,  no.  liv.  p.  6. 

'*  Curies  Seirabres,  Essai  sur  Us  Villes  dans  Ic  Sud-ouest  de  la  France,  pp.  126, 
<fec.,  128. 

"  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  i.  7,  24  Oct.  1336 :  enfranchisement  at  B^gadan 
('  Arch,  de  M.  P6pin  d'Escuran  '). 

'«  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xvii.  155 :  •  Combent  promes  et  octrayat  .  .  .  que 
edz  esteran  et  faren  residensa  personau,  et  tendrin  fuc  biu  et  estangut  de  lor  et  deus 
cors,  et  lurs  bens  et  lurs  ordenh,  en  deit  loc  de  Beyronas  .  .  .  et  sy  taut  era  causa  que 
li  avantz  ditz  hommes  et  molher  .  .  .  avanen  estar  en  autre  loc  .  .  .  que  lodeit 
senhor  los  pogossan  et  los  pogassa  prendre,  et  manar,  et  far  benir  estar  eusditz  locz  et 
maynes.'  Arch.  d6partementales  des  Basses-Pyrenees,  E,  200,  12U0  :  Some  serfs  of 
Sainte-Mayne,  when  freed,  promise  'tener  fuc  biu  e  estatgan  de  lor  e  de  lors  hers  .  .  . 
per  totz  temps  continuadament.' 
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when  freed  were  bound  to  labour  services  of  unlimited  quantity,  but 
without  any  promise  of  being  tied  to  the  soil.  Besides  cens,  each 
family  was  to  give  a  hen  or  ten  deniers,  was  to  cart  the  lord's  corn 
and  wine,  and  to  render  him  a  number  of  payments  in  kind.^^ 
In  another  instance,  even  where  definitely  stated  that  a  piece  of 
originally  servile  land  was  granted  as  a  new  fief  at  100  sous  cens 
and  5  sous  esporle,  the  old  servile  conditions  were  still  maintained — 
permanent  residence  was  promised,  and  express  renunciation  made 
of  any  attempt  to  gain  privileges  and  liberties/** 

The  main  advantage  seems  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of  the  quete, 
and  also  in  most  instances  the  services  of  free  men  were  less 
arbitrary,  as  e.g.  in  1415  a  serf  of  Entre-deux-Mers  who  received 
a  charter  of  enfranchisement  was  bound  entirely  by  labour  dues — 
ploughing,  carting,  harvesting — without  any  regulation  as  to  the 
amount,  but  was  free  to  work  at  his  own  harvest  when  he  liked, 
and  the  lord  guaranteed  him  against  any  other  demands,  above  all 
against  sotzmissioii  de  questalitatJ'^  A  document  of  1389  interprets 
the  position  of  a  free  man  as  comprising  three  special  privileges — 
free  wills,  free  marriages,  and  judicial  rights ;  ^°  and  in  1425  a  very 
complete  charter  of  enfranchisement  describes  its  grant  as  including 
freedom  from  all  questalitat  et  servitvt,  labour,  arbitrary  demands 
and  obligations,  and  as  a  condition  of  complete  independence,  of 
power  to  judge  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  of  permission  to 
alienate,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  manage  the  whole  administration 
of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  without  constraint  or  subjection 
of  any  kind.^'  There  were  few  tenants  who  could  lay  claim  to  so 
complete  a  position  of  liberty. 

These  formal  charters  of  enfranchisement  occurring  all  towards 

"  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Oironde,  vi.  p.  41,  10  Sept.  1318:  transaction  between 
MargTierite  de  Girontle  and  men  of  Sainte-H616ne,  &o.  ('  Arch,  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Ver- 
thamon  '). 

^^  Ibid.  xix.  28,  4  Jan.  1432,  Bail  d  fief  noicveau,  la  Trene  (Entre-deux-Mers). 

"  Ibid.  X.  550,  9  Nov.  1414  :  enfranchisement  by  Isambert  de  Moulon  ('  Arch,  dc 
M.  le  Comte  Henri  de  Lochassaigne  du  Cros '). 

•*"  Ibid.  i.  80  ('  Arch,  de  la  Mairie  de  Bordeaux  '). 

"'  Arch.  Hist,  de  la  Gironde,  xviii.  371,  19  March  1425.  Enfranchisement  of  serfs 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Eloy  of  Bordeaux  :  '  Absoudz  de  tota  questalitat,  de  tot  homenest, 
et  de  tota  maneyra  de  servitut,  et  de  tota  servil  potestat,  et  de  tota  condition  servil,  et 
de  totas  imposicions  de  hobras,  obsequiaus,  fabrils,  artificiaus,  et  autres  quausque  sian, 
en  que  lo  fossen  estre  tingutz  en  aucuna  maneyra  .  .  .  quitta,  cedis,  dona  ...  tot 
dreyt,  tota  rason,  accion,  petition  et  demanda  reau,  personau,  mixta,  pretoria,  civil, 
util,  temporau,  directa,  et  antra  et  tota  obligation  .  ,  .  et  plus  ...  tot  dreyt  de 
patronat  et  tot  obsequi  et  beneffici,  et  totas  hobras,  obsequiaus,  beneftlciaus,  fabrils  et 
artifliciaus,  et  totas  imposicions,  indictions,  talhas,  questas,  manobras,  mandaraentz, 
et  autres  subjections  et  podestats,  servils  et  autras.  .  .  .  Cascun  de  lor  puscan  usar, 
intemptar,  diriger  et  exercir  totas  actions  et  totz  negocis  et  causas,  civils  et  criminaus 
quaus  que  sian  .  .  .  et  que  puscan  estar  en  jugeraent,et  farar  dejugement,  et  crompar^ 
bendre,  alienar^  donar,  pacissir,  portar  testimoniatge,  et  aver  generau  administration 
de  totz  et  sengles  lurs  bens  et  causas,  sens  aucun  empach  de  servitut  .  .  .  cum 
franques  et  liberaus  personas,  et  foras  de  tota  questalitat,  servitut  et  subjection.' 
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the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (1356,  1362, 
1389,  1425,  1431,  1440,  &c.),  it  looks  as  though  a  general  tendency 
towards  freedom  was  setting  in.  This  may  have  been  partly  the 
case— serfdom  was  gradually  dying  out ;  but  it  may  also  have  partly 
arisen  from  the  need  of  the  nobles  for  ready  money  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  any  case  serfdom  had  not  disappeared  long  after  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  Gascony.  In  1394  an  agreement  had  been 
signed  betw^een  Lancaster  and  the  Captal  de  Buch  that  letters 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  serfs  in  the  demesnes  of  the  latter 
enabling  them  to  come  before  royal  judges  in  order  to  gain 
freedom,^^  and  the  *  Customs  of  Bordeaux '  (art.  97),  drawn  up  in 
1520,  declare  that  les  seigneurs  jouiront  sur  leurs  questaux  de  tels 
droits  qu'ils  ont  accoutume  .  .  .  sauf  si  les  questaux  viennent 
alleguer  aucune  chose  au  contraire  dedans  deux  mois.^^ 

On  the  whole  the  movement  towards  freedom  seems  to  have 
been  less  marked  than  it  was  in  England  at  the  same  date. 
Whereas,  with  us,  the  gradual  detachment  of  the  labourer  from  the 
land  and  the  breaking  of  feudal  bonds  had  been  advancing  so  long 
that  it  only  needed  the  occasion  of  the  Black  Death  to  bring  it  into 
prominence,  in  Gascony  habits  of  subjection  were  still  strong,  and 
the  plague  seems  to  have  had  less  important  results  on  social  life 
than  in  England.  The  nobles  could  continue  to  enforce  the  old 
services  without  fearing  a  peasant  war. 

Above  all,  there  was  a  passion  for  ownership  in  Gascony,  which 
did  not  appear  to  the  same  extent  in  England,  The  existence  of 
old  alodial  property,  which  had  practically  died  out  with  us,  and 
the  subdivision  of  the  land  which  created  the  custom  of  small 
holdings,  opened  a  way  of  advance  to  the  French  peasants  leading 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  followed  by  the  English  serfs.  The 
first  thought  of  a  prosperous  Bordelais  peasant  was  to  purchase 
permanence  of  tenure  at  a  fixed  cens  or  a  portion  of  the  produce, 
and  if  possible  to  buy  a  piece  of  alody  however  small.  So  that, 
when  freedom  came  at  last,  it  was  as  peasant  proprietors  or 
metayers,  not  as  landless  labourers,  that  the  serfs  emerged,  and 
small  holdings  continued  to  prevail  rather  than  large  rent-paying 
farms  cultivated  by  paid  labour. 

E.  C.  Lodge. 

^■^  Baurein   VarUt^s  Bordelaises,  vi.  42.  ^^  Ibid.  vi.  145. 
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Gian  Matteo  Giberti, 

Papal  Politician  and  Catholic  Reformer. 

Part  III. 

THE  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  church  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  papacy  several  times  from  the  later  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  onwards.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the 
first  consistory  of  Paul  II,  and  under  Pius  II  and  Sixtus  IV  a  project 
of  reform  took  concrete  shape,  and  was  even  embodied  in  a  bull, 
which  unhappily,  owing  to  opposition  in  the  Sacred  College,  was 
on  neither  occasion  publicly  issued.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
reform  intended  was  one  in  discipline  and  morals  only.  The 
papacy  had  grasped  the  idea  that  reform  in  these  matters  would 
take  away  from  heretics  matter  for  cavilling,  and  also  be  less 
dangerous  if  guided  by  the  head  of  the  church.  But  there  was 
no  idea  of  a  change  in  doctrine  or  government.  The  fact,  however, 
that  Paul  III  not  only  promoted  men  to  the  purple  simply  on 
a  consideration  of  merit,  but  chose  men  who  believed  in  some  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  makes  the  reform  begun 
by  him  demand  our  more  serious  attention. 

The  first  of  the  new  cardinals  promoted  by  Paul  III  was  the 
learned  and  noble  Venetian  Gasparo  Contarini,  and  others  were 
subsequently  proposed  by  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1535  Contarini 
informed  Pole  that  the  pope  and  the  Sacred  College  showed  them- 
selves inclined  for  reform.  In  December  he  wrote  to  Sadoleto 
asking  him  to  return  to  Eome  to  help  in  the  work  of  preparing  for 
a  general  council.  Sadoleto  was  not  inclined  to  be  so  hopeful  as 
Pole.  He  beheved  that  the  drift  of  the  times  -would  prove  too 
strong  for  Paul's  intentions,  however  sincere,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  his  diocese,  which  was  in  danger  of  invasion.  Therefore 
Contarini  gave  him  leave  in  the  pope's  name  to  remain  in  Carpen- 
tras  until  a  second  summons  should  reach  him.  In  the  January 
of  1536  a  consistory  was  held  for  the  reading  of  a  bull  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  clergy,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  defer  the 
publication  of  any  bull,  though  a  reform  should  be  carried  out  none 
the  less.-^^ 

^■'  Dittiich,  Gasparo  Contarini,  p.  350  (Braunsberg,  1885). 
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The  idea  of  a  special  commission  ^^  of  cardinals  and  prelates 
to  consider  the  question  of  reform  and  give  definite  advice  to 
Paul  III  on  the  subject,  is  by  Dittrich,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Venetian  envoy  Soriano,  attributed  to  Nicholas  Sehomberg,^^  the 
cardinal  of  Capua.  A  definite  invitation  to  sit  on  this  commission 
was  sent  by  Contarini  to  Pole  in  the  pope's  name  on  12  July  1536. 
After  the  threats  from  Cromwell  and  the  entreaties  of  his  mother 
and  brother  which  he  had  received  in  his  last  letters  from 
England  Pole  hesitated  to  obey  the  summons,  but  Giberti  and 
Caraffa  finally  prevailed  on  him  to  obey  the  pope  rather  than  the 
king.^^  In  September  Caraffa  had  set  out  from  Venice  for  Verona, 
so  the  four  friends  Giberti,  Caraffa,  Pole,  and  Cortese  travelled 
towards  Kome  together.  According  to  Bailer ini  Caraffa  had  twice 
refused  the  invitation,  and  the  pope's  final  letters  of  command  had 
been  sent  to  Giberti,  that  he  might  use  his  personal  influence  when 
he  delivered  them. 

They  arrived  in  Kome  at  the  end  of  October,  and  when 
Sadoleto  followed,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the  commission, 
which  consisted  of  Contarini,  Giberti,  Pole,  Sadoleto,  Fregoso, 
Cortese,  Caraffa,  Aleander,  and  Tommaso  Badia,  master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  set  to  work,  meeting  almost  every  day  under  the 
presidency  of  Contarini.  These  names  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the 
reform  was  seriously  intended.^^  Not  only  were  they  men  actuated 
by  really  religious  motives,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  a  reform  in 
the  corrupt  clerical  discipline  of  the  age,  but,  with  one  exception, 
they  held  opinions  in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  held  by  the 
protestants.  Into  the  opinions  of  Contarini,  Giberti,  and  Pole  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  in  more  detail  later.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  Sadoleto's 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Eomans  was  declared  to 
contain  erroneous  opinions  on  justification,  which  had  to  be  cor- 
rected in  a  second  edition,  and  that  Fregoso's  treatise  on  prayer 
was  put  on  the  Index  for  the  same  reason.  Sadoleto,  Cortese, 
and  Badia  were  Modenese,  and  Cortese  had  been  a  canon  and 
vicar-general  in  that  city,  which  perhaps  ranked  next  to  Venice  as 
a  haunt  of  chosen  spirits  and  a  place  where  the  new  opinions  met 
with  eager  and  frank  discussion.     As  Abbot  of  San  Giorgio,  in 


**  A  commission  had  been  formed  for  the  same  pm^pose  by  Alexander  VI,  contain- 
ing men  like  Olivier  Caraffa  ;  but  the  members  of  Paul  Ill's  commission,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  reformers  in  a  larger  sense. 

*'  Dittrich,  Gasparo  Contarini,  p.  350,  note. 

^^  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  cap.  xii.  p.  30. 

*^  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xi.,  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII, 
18  Nov.  1536 :  '  The  pope  has  summoned  many  prelates  about  the  council.  .  .  .  They 
be  all  singular  (i.e.  exceptional  ?)  fellows,  ever  absenting  themselves  from  the  court  and 
desiring  to  live  holily,  as  the  bishops  of  Yerona  and  Chieti,  the  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
and  Sadoleto,  bishop  of  Carpentras.' 
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Venice,  Cortese  protected  the  Benedictine  Marco,  who  publicly 
lectured  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  was  the  first  inspirer  of  Pole. 
Not  only  were  these  men's  names  a  guarantee  of  serious  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  pope,  but  the  hopes  of  all  friends  of  reform 
were  raised  still  higher  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Christmas  consistory 
a  promotion  of  cardinals  was  made,  which  included  Pole,^"  Sadoleto, 
and  Caraffa,  members  of  the  commission  who  were  especially 
desirous  of  reform.  The  elevation  of  Caraffa  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  Giberti,  who,  moreover,  took  care  that  his  friend 
also  received  a  pension,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain 
his  new  rank  with  adequate  dignity,^^  The  report  or  consilium 
of  the  commission  of  nine  must  have  been  fully  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  before  Pole  started  with  Giberti  on  his  legation 
to  England  in  1537,  for  we  know  that  it  was  fully  discussed  and 
hotly  opposed  by  Schomberg  in  a  consistory,  and,  as  he  was  dead 
by  29  Oct.,  this  discussion  could  scarcely  have  followed  the 
return  of  Pole  to  Eome  on  25  Oct.^^  It  is  not  known  to  whom 
the  form  of  the  consilium  is  due.  Beccadelii  says  that  Pole  was 
the  author,  while  Ballerini  naturally  inclines  to  attribute  a  large 
share  of  it  to  Giberti;  but  a  letter  of  Cortese  to  Pole  in  the 
Quirinal  archives  ^^  mentions  the  fact  that  both  Pole  and  Sadoleto 
were  asked  by  Contarini  to  embody  the  result  of  the  discussions  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  and  it  is  quite  possible  therefore  that  the  final 
form  was  due  to  a  compromise  between  the  two. 

The  consilium  is  a  notable  document.^'^  Though  presented  to 
the  pope  himself,  it  frankly  discusses  the  faults  of  former  popes 
and  the  basis  and  limits  of  the  papal  authority.  The  introduction 
began  by  referring  to  the  '  very  grave  diseases  and  abuses  in  the 
church,'  which  had  crept  in  through  the  fault  of  Paul's  predecessors, 
who  had  been  wont  to  choose  their  counsellors,  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  not  to  advise  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  do  what  they  liked.  Eeform  must 
therefore  begin  with  the  papal  curia.  Abuses  such  as  simony, 
non-residence,  pluralities,  and  the  choice  of  unfit  persons  to 
fill  ecclesiastical  posts,  are  enumerated  as  pressing  subjects  for 
reform,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  idea  of  a  remarkable 
document  is  that  the  papacy  is  a  government  over  free  men, 
and  must   therefore  be  founded  on   law  and  justified  by  reason. 

'^  He  was  at  that  time  still  a  layman,  not  yet  tonsured ;  Gayangos,  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.  no.  134.  This  change  in  the  Sacred  College  was  very  im- 
portant, for  the  pope  could  not  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  fate  of  Sixtus  IV's  bull  of  reform. 

"  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti,  cap.  xii.  p.  31. 

*2  See  Dittrich's  Gasparo  Contarini,  p.  362,  note,  and  Ballerini,  Vita  Giberti, 
p.  32,  for  the  discussion  of  this  point. 

^^  Eeferred  to  by  Dittrich,  p.  363,  note. 

"*  The  text  is  given  in  Wolf's  Lectiones  et  Memorabilia  XVI  Saeculi,  p.  399,  edit. 
Lavingae,  1600. 
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Law  must  be  supreme  over  the  pope's  own  will  no  less  than 
over  the  wills  of  his  subjects.  That  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  lawful  rule  and  tyranny,  as  Aristotle  had  pointed 
out.  Contarini  was  said  to  know  Aristotle  so  well  that  if 
his  books  had  been  lost  he  could  have  written  them  again,  and 
here  in  this  consilium  we  see  reminiscences  of  Aristotle's  teach- 
ing. Traces  of  the  new  Augustinian  opinions  can  be  seen  also 
in  the  reflexion  that  the  pope  must  not  impose  on  his  subjects  his 
arbitrary  will  as  law,  for  he  is  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  as  are  all 
men,  and  likely  to  be  led  away  by  capricious  inclinations  and 
affections.  The  pope  must  never  forget  that  the  object  of  his 
rule  is  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  A  different  turn  of  thought  is 
indicated  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus 
as  a  school  book.^^  Many  of  the  reforms  enumerated  in  this  docu- 
ment recall  reforms  actually  carried  out  by  Giberti  in  Verona,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  minor 
orders  after  ordination.  Finally,  a  commission  containing  several 
cardinals  declares  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  that  bishop- 
rics must  not  be  held  with  the  cardinalate,  since  residence  in  his 
see  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  bishop's  work. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Dittrich  asserts, ^^  on  the  authority  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Soriano,  that  the  original  idea  of  drawing  up 
the  consilium  emanated  from  Schomberg  himself,  it  is  strange  that 
when  it  had  actually  been  presented  to  the  pope  and  was  by  him 
laid  before  a  consistory,  he  was  the  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
publication  of  any  bull  embodying  the  reforms  it  advocated.  He 
urged  the  handle  that  would  be  given  to  the  German  heretics  by 
such  a  bull  revealing  the  gravest  scandals,  and  recommended  that 
the  consilium  should  be  kept  secret  until  it  could  be  laid  before  the 
general  council  which  must  shortly  meet.  His  vigorous  opposition 
prevailed,  and  no  bull  was  published,  but  it  was  determined  in 
the  consistory  that  the  reforms  should  be  proceeded  with  secretly 
under  the  direction  of  the  cardinals.  Moreover,  although  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  consilium  a  secret,  a  copy  was  printed  by  the 
pope's  orders  in  Kome.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  about  secrecy 
there  was  a  leakage,  and  a  copy  of  the  document  reached  Strassburg 
and  was  published  in  Latin  with  a  preface  by  Sturm,  the  rector  of 
the  university  there,  and  in  German  with  satirical  comments  by 
Luther.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  attitude  of  Luther  and 
Sturm  which  checked  the  reform  of  the  curia.  Schomberg  had  been 
shown  to  be  right  about  the  state  of  German  feeling.  The  heretics 
were  not  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  papacy 
in  desiring  reform,  but  were  only  moved  to  derision  and  scorn  by 

^*  See  the  letter  of  Calcagnini  to  Morati  quoted  in  McCrie's  History  of  the  Be  forma- 
tion in  Italy,  p.  182,  on  the  reformers'  probable  reason  for  this. 
^^  Gasparo  Contarini,  pp.  262,  263. 
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the  abuses  revealed.  Yet  it  was  not  fair  to  Paul  III  to  disbelieve, 
as  Sturm  did,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  for  reform  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  never  carried  out.  There  actually  was  a 
beginning  of  reform,  for  Contarini  wrote  in  May  1537  both  to  Pole 
and  to  his  secretary  Priuli,  then  in  Belgium,  announcing  that  a 
reform  of  the  office  of  datary  had  already  been  taken  in  hand,  and 
that  a  second  smaller  commission  had  been  named,  consisting  of 
himself,  Caraffa,  Simonetto,  and  Ghinucci,  to  inquire  into  the 
necessary  reforms  both  in  this  office  and  in  the  penitentiary  and 
chancery,  and  also  into  the  graver  abuses  connected  with  receiving 
compositions  or  payment  for  spiritual  favours.  The  report  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Contarini,  Caraffa,  Aleander,  and  Badia  is  called 
the  *  Consilium  quatuor  delectorum  a  Paulo  III  super  Eeformatione 
S.  Eomanae  Ecclesiae.'  One  critic  thinks  that  this  is  a  minority 
report  only,  because  the  names  are  not  those  of  the  original  four, 
but  Fra  Simonetto  was  chosen  in  1543  to  accompany  Contarini  to 
Katisbon,  so  that  he  must  have  been  known  to  be  very  desirous  for 
reform.  We  cannot  imagine  that  he  dissented  from  the  consilium 
drawn  up,  though  Caraffa  may  well  have  done  so,  since  by  this 
time  the  idea  of  the  danger  of  heresy  and  the  need  of  severe 
measures  with  regard  to  it  had  begun  to  be  his  one  fixed  idea. 
Even  more  frank  than  this  second  consilium  was  the  private  letter 
to  the  pope  written  by  Contarini  at  this  time  '  De  Potestate 
Pontificis  in  Compositionibus.' 

Yet  1537  and  1538  went  by  without  anything  in  the  way  of 
real  reform  being  done.  The  projected  general  council  before  which 
the  consilium  was  to  be  laid  never  met.  It  was  first  arranged  that  it 
should  meet  in  Mantua  in  the  June  of  1537  ;  but  the  duke  of  Mantua 
raised  objections,  and  the  assembly  was  accordingly  postponed 
till  another  place  could  be  chosen  by  the  government  of  Venice. 
The  republic  selected  Vicenza,  and  the  pope  asked  Giberti  to  go 
thither  to  make  all  needful  preparations,  the  date  fixed  being  May 
1538.  But  when  May  came  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer  the 
meeting  of  the  council  again,  and  this  time  indefinitely,  because  so 
few  prelates  arrived.  The  hopes  of  all  friends  of  reform  had  sunk 
very  low,  when  they  were  revived  by  Contarini' s  memorable  ride 
with  Paul  III  to  Ostia  in  the  November  of  1538.  On  this  ride  the 
'  good  old  man,'  as  Contarini  calls  him,  discussed  the  letter  *De  Potes- 
tate Pontificis  in  Compositionibus,'  and  really  convinced  the  cardinal 
once  more  that  he  was  in  earnest  about  reform.  Paul  III  apparently 
was  persuaded  that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  reform  by  means  of 
a  council  for  a  long  time,  and  returned  to  a  belief  in  his  earlier 
methods.*'''  Accordingly  on  27  April  1540  he  wrote  to  summon 
Giberti  again  to  Eome,*^^  the  very  man  who  had  practical  experience, 

'«  Ballerini,  O^era  Giberti,  p.  32.  «s  j^j^^  p  37 
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and  in  his  own  diocese  had  let   no  obstacles   prevent  him  from 
persevering. 

As  to  this  reformation  (he  wrote),  which  since  you  were  with  us  has 
been  left  incomplete,  now  we  intend  with  God's  permission  to  follow  it 
out  and  bring  it  to  completion,  and  your  integrity,  gravity,  and 
prudence  in  this  matter  will  be  of  great  use  to  us,  especially  in  a  matter 
already  so  well  understood  by  you ;  therefore  we  exhort  you  and  enjoin 
you  by  the  virtue  of  holy  obedience  that  you  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can.^^ 

When  he  received  this  letter  Giberti  was  at  Venice,  as  the 
disputes  with  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  had  just  then  reached  a 
critical  point,  and  he  wrote  to  Pole  and  Contarini  begging  them  to 
obtain  leave  from  Paul  III  for  him  either  to  give  up  the  journey 
altogether  or  to  defer  it  till  a  more  convenient  time.  He  was  ill 
with  a  touch  of  fever,  he  explained,  and  owing  to  ill-health  Oould  not 
stand  business  cares  as  he  once  did.  His  trouble  with  the  canons 
had  seriously  affected  his  health.  At  any  rate,  even  if  he  could 
not  get  leave  to  stay  away  altogether,  he  hoped  that  he  might 
defer  the  journey  until  the  excessive  heat  was  over.''°  This  request 
was  granted,  but  Giberti  was  in  Kome  for  a  month  at  least 
during  the  following  year,  1541.  In  the  interval  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Paul  III,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Y  and  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Komans,  to  act  as  his  representative  in  the  conference 
between  an  equal  number  of  catholic  and  heretical  doctors  which 
met  at  Worms  in  November  1540.  His  choice  of  Giberti  was, 
however,  not  agreeable  to  the  imperialists,  for  he  was  still  regarded 
as  secretly  favourable  to  the  French  interests,  and  accordingly 
another  selection  had  to  be  made.  Yet  in  the  conference  of 
Eatisbon  which  took  place  next  year  a  great  friend  of  Giberti' s, 
Adam  Fumanus,  was  present  at  the  express  wish  of  the  papal 
legate  Contarini,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

This  year  1541  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the  movement 
for  reconciliation  with  the  German  reformers.  The  reform  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  curia,  the  rota,  chancery,  and  peniten- 
tiary was  actually  begun  by  a  congregation  of  twelve  cardinals 
named  by  Paul,  and  moreover  the  conference  of  Piatisbon  under 
Contarini' s  able  leadership  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  both 
parties  of  formulae  concerning  certain  fundamental  doctrines,  such 
as  original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification.  The  names  of  the 
men  chosen  to  represent  both  parties  testify  to  the  sincere  wish  on 
both  sides  at  that  moment  for  reconciliation.  Bucer  and  Melan- 
chthon  were  the  most  moderate  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  German 
reformers,  and  Gropper  and  Pflug,  the  two  catholic  theologians 

®-'  Baronius,  ad  ami.  1540,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  530  (Barri-Ducis,  1878). 
^^  Lettere  di  13  illustri  Huomini,  p.  82. 
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selected  by  the  emperor,  were  moderate  men  also ;  and  no  one  who 
possessed  better  qualifications  for  the  task  of  reconciliation  than 
Contarini  could  have  been  chosen  to  be  papal  legate.  The  agree- 
ment reached  as  to  the  article  of  justification  was  especially  impor- 
tant. Contarini's  own  treatise  on  justification  and  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  Pole  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
show  that  he  had  believed  for  some  time  in  a  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion which  was  different  from  that  ultimately  sanctioned  by  the 
church  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  yet  was  not  really  identical  with 
that  held  by  Luther,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  include  his  dangerous 
corollaries.  At  this  earlier  period  of  his  career  Pole  must  have 
been  in  closer  agreement  with  Contarini  about  this  doctrine,  which 
he  calls  in  his  letters  '  the  jewel  which  the  church  had  been  keeping 
half  concealed,'  than  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  little  treatise  on 
justification  ^^  which  was  found  among  his  writings  at  his  death,  in 
which  he  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  doctrine  formulated  by 
the  council  of  Trent. 

A  new  doctrine  had  been  lately  brought  forward  by  a  theologian 
of  the  lower  Ehineland,  Albert  Pighius,  and  his  pupil  Gropper  had 
expounded   it,   though   in    a   somewhat    indefinite   form,   in   his 
Enchiridion,  which  the  provincial  council  of  Cologne  had  approved 
and  caused  to  be  printed  in  1538.    The  book  had  become  known  in 
Italy,  and  was  received  favourably  by  Contarini,  Cortese,  Morone, 
and  Giberti,  the  last  of  whom  had  it  republished  in  Verona  in 
1542.''^     Nothing  heretical  was  recognised  in  it  by  them,  any  more 
than  in  the  yet  more  famous  case  of  the  Benefits  of  Christ.     The 
new  doctrine  of   Pighius  was  that  of  a  twofold  justification  by 
*  inherent '    and   by   '  imputed '   righteousness,   the   second   being- 
needed  to  complete  the  first,  which  by  itself  alone  does  not  suffice 
for  justification.     Contarini  not  only  had  conversations  with  Pi- 
ghius at  the  time  of  the  conference  of  Eatisbon,  and  with  his  pupil 
Gropper,  but  also  read  his  writings  on  justification  and  original 
sin,  and  he  expressly  accepted  this  doctrine  of  a  twofold  justifica- 
tion, though  in  a  sense  which  was  not  uncatholic.     For  Contarini 
held  that  there  could  be  a  true  *  indwelling  '  righteousness  in  man, 
which  is,  however,  the  free  gift  of  grace,  and  not  merited,  and  this 
motion  of  love  to  God  causes  the  act  of  faith.     This  *  inherent ' 
righteousness  is  the  formal  cause  of  justification,  though  it  is  in- 
complete  and  needs  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imparted  to  the 
soul  to  complete  it.^^     So  far  he  is  very  close  to  Luther,  who  holds 
that  justification  is  through  faith  alone,  and  that  this  saving  faith 

"  Printed  at  Louvain  in  1569.  The  manuscript  was  found  among  the  writings  of 
Pole  left  in  the  charge  of  M.  Henrie  Pyning,  '  chamberlain  and  general  receiver  to  the 
said  cardinal.' 

"  Dittrich,  Gasparo  Contarini,  p.  661. 

■3  See  ibid.  p.  673. 
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is  the  gift  of  God,  and  man  does  nothing  on  his  part.  On  the 
other  hand  Luther  would  not  ascribe  any  efficacy  to  '  inherent  ' 
righteousness,  which  would  not  seem  of  any  worth  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  hold  with  Contarini  that  the  true  faith  necessarily  mani- 
fests itself  in  virtuous  works  and  results  in  love,  or  it  could  not 
have  been  originally  the  true  faith  at  all.  Moreover  justification 
with  Contarini  is  a  progressive  state  ;  the  just  man  may  become 
juster.  If  justification  is  progressive  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  sacra- 
ments is  at  once  found. 

This  middle  doctrine  was  now,  after  much  difficulty,  accepted 
by  the  protestant  theologians  at  Eatisbon.  The  formula  was  sent 
by  Contarini  to  his  friends  Cervini,  Fregoso,  and  Caraffa,  with  a 
request  for  an  opinion  on  it.  It  was  accepted  by  Cervini  and 
Fregoso,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  explanation  by  Caraffa,  but  all 
three  were  inclined  to  hesitate  over  the  doctrine  of  the  *  twofold  ' 
righteousness,  and  only  accepted  it  when  they  saw  that  it  could  be 
interpreted  in  a  catholic  sense.  In  Kome  itself,  if  the  story  Ochino 
tells  of  Cardinal  Fregoso  is  true,  a  majority  in  the  Sacred  College 
were  really  opposed  to  it,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  formula 
was  never  read  before  a  consistory  at  all,  probably  at  Contarini'a 
request,  in  order  that  no  evident  lack  of  unanimity  might  endanger 
the  first  step  towards  reconciliation,  which  had  been  with  so  much 
difficulty  achieved.''*  What  made  the  conference  at  Ratisbon 
fruitless  was  not  any  difficulty  about  the  acceptance  of  the  formula 
defining  justification,  but  the  refusal  of  Paul  III,  due  mainly  to 
political  causes,  to  accept  ambiguous  formulas  concerning  the  papal 
supremacy  and  the  sacraments,  and  the  hopelessness  of  winning 
over  Luther  to  accept  the  agreement. 

The  doctrine  of  Contarini  was  not  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  though  it  was  upheld  there  by  Sadoleto  and  several 
others.  That  council  accepted  a  view  of  justification  propounded 
by  the  Jesuits,  which  did  not  deny  the  twofold  character  of 
righteousness,  but  held  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  produces 
that  of  man,  and  that  the  imputed  righteousness  therefore  becomes 
involved  with  the  inherent.^^  The  efficacy  of  works  is  therefore 
restored,  for  the  merits  of  Christ  would  not  justify  man  unless  they 
produced  in  him  goodness.  Therefore  not  faith  alone,  but  love  and 
hope,  as  Pole  says  in  his  treatise,  help  in  the  work  of  justification, 
which  is  a  progressive  state,  and  which  man  works  out  for  himself 
with  the  help  of  grace  given  through  the  channel  of  the  sacraments. 
For  *  no  man  is  justified  but  he  that  is  made  a  good  man,  and  charity 
it  is  that  maketh  a  man  good.  ...  To  have  the  gifts  of  God  is  to 
use  them,  and  he  useth  God's  grace  that  doth  good  works.'  ^*^ 
Very  much   the   same   idea    is    worked    out    in    John    Fisher's 

'*  Dittrich,  Gasparo  Contarini,  p.  682.        ^^  Kanke,  History  of  Papacy,  i.  137. 
''^  Pole's  Treatise  on  Justification,  p.  27  (ed.  Louvain,  1567). 
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sermon  against  Luther,  preached  by  order  of  Wolsey  and  the 
king/^  Fregoso's  treatise  on  prayer  also  contained  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  espoused  by  Contarini,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  ^^  that  a  similar  belief  was  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
by  Angelo  Buonarici,  general  of  the  canons  regular  at  Venice,  in 
an  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  which  appeared  with  the 
privilege  of  the  Inquisition  itself/^  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  a 
member  of  Giberti's  household  in  Verona,  also  held  a  doctrine  of 
justification  akin  to  the  Lutheran,  as  his  letter  to  Theodorina 
Sauli  in  Lettere  volgari  proves,  Dittrich  asserts  that  a  passage 
in  Giberti's  Constitutions  ^°  shows  that  he  too  believed  in  the 
doctrine  held  by  Contarini,  and  we  know  that  he  had  been  so 
favourably  impressed  with  the  Enchiridion  that  he  had  it  printed 
in  Verona  in  1542.  None  of  these  men  were  inclined  to  revolt 
from  the  authority  of  the  church.  They  were  all  eager  to  study  the 
Scriptures  at  first  hand  and  in  the  original  tongues,  and  to  read 
the  expositions  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  rather  for  devotional  than  for  controversial  reasons. 
They  wished  to  base  their  religion  on  the  Bible  ;  yet  some  of  them 
at  any  rate,  like  Contarini  and  Giberti,  were  too  much  of  practical 
statesmen  to  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  organisation 
and  development,  and  they  never  disbelieved  in  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  priesthood  and  the  papacy .^^ 

Whenever  we  meet  with  Eeginald  Pole  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  earnest  men  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
Venice  and  Padua,^^  in  the  circle  of  Gregorio  Cortese  and  Con- 
tarini, Fra  Marco  expounds  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  Pole  catches 
his  earliest  inspiration  from  him.^^  In  Liege  in  1537  he  himself 
expounds  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy  to  Giberti,  Priuli,  Adam 
Fumanus,  and  his  other  companions  on  his  legation.^*    When  he 

"  Cantu,  Gli  Eretici  d'  Italia,  ii.  177  (Torino,  1865),  quoting  Morone's  process 
before  the  Inquisition,  shows  that  he  held  much  the  same  view. 

^^  McCrie,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  180  (Edinburgh,  1827). 

'"  Gerdes,  Speci^nen  Italiae  Reformatae,  p.  179  (Lugduni,  1765). 

""  Tit.  V.  50.  But  I  cannot  find  any  passage  which  answers  Dittrich's  description 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Giberti  {Giberti  Opera,  1733). 

^'  Some  of  them  perhaps  agreed  with  Sir  Thomas  More's  first  opinion  regarding 
the  papacy,  viz.  that  it  was  a  human  institution,  but  one  which  had  arisen  to  meet  a 
need,  and  which  had  proved  itself  the  best  form  of  church  government. 

^'^  For  meetings  at  Padua  in  1531  see  De  Leva,  Storia  docum.  di  Carlo  V,  iii.  344 
(ed.  Venice  1863).     Contarini  was  the  consei'vatore  dello  studio  in  Padua. 

'^^  How  highly  Pole  thought  of  Fra  Marco  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  Contarini, 
10  Aug.  1536  :  '  From  my  paradise,  as  I  may  call  it,  not  only  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
place  and  its  pleasant  mountains,  but  still  more  for  the  companions  whose  inter- 
course I  enjoy.  Mark,  the  monk  who  brought  me  hither  with  him,  has  been  with  me 
twenty  days,  and  there  is  no  one  whom  I  more  readily  listen  to  discoursing  on 
divinity '  (Gairdner,  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xi.  no.  269). 

**'  See  interesting  account  given  in  a  letter  of  Priuli  to  Ludovico  Beccadelli,, 
28  June  1537  (Quirini,  Ep.  R.  Poli,  ii.  104). 
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resides  at  Viterbo  in  1542  as  legate  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
he  is  again  interpreting  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  a  chosen  circle,  in- 
cluding Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  Dean 
Hook  ^^  believes  that  Pole,  though  certainly  not  the  author  of  the 
Benefits  of  Christ,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  dissemination, 
and  this  is  quite  possible,  for  Vittoria  Colonna  while  at  Viterbo 
helped  to  provide  funds  for  its  publication  at  Verona.^^  The  idea 
of  Pole  as  a  possible  author  could  hardly  have  been  enter- 
tained in  Italy  if  the  book  had  not  represented  on  the  whole 
his  opinions.  Yet  we  know  that  he  tried  to  combat  in  some 
respects  the  influence  of  Valdes  on  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,^''  that 
he  advised  Vittoria  Colonna  not  to  be  too  curious  about  new 
opinions,  nor  to  read  books  which  might  disturb  her  mind,  and  that 
in  the  scheme  of  reform  for  the  English  church  which  he  drew 
up  at  Lambeth  he  established  the  strictest  censorship  of  the 
press.^^  When  legate  at  Viterbo  he  was  accused  of  undue  leniency 
to  heretics,^^  and  under  Paul  IV  he  only  just  escaped  a  process 
before  the  holy  office ;  indeed  the  whole  previous  tenor  of  his 
life  was  a  contradiction  to  the  severe  measures  taken  against 
heresy  in  England  just  at  the  close. 

The  letters  of  Sadoleto,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  to  Melanchthon 
and  to  the  city  of  Geneva  are  full  of  the  most  real  sympathy 
and  desire  for  reconciliation,  yet  at  the  same  time  evince  the 
most  steadfast  belief,  not  only  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
papal  authority,  but  also  in  the  probability  that  the  church 
rather  than  the  individual  would  rightly  interpret  Scripture. 
Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  though  he  held  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification,^"  shared  with  Contarini  a  strong  belief  in  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist.     Vittoria  Colonna  herself  was  a  true 

^5  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  viii.  153  (London,  1869). 

^^  Giberti  therefore  must  have  approved  of  the  book.  Yet  when  I  read  the  tran- 
script in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  I  thought  it  a  most  clear  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  The  fact  that  Giberti  allowed  it  to  be  published  in  Verona 
seems  to  me  to  be  decisive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  a  doctrine  of  justification 
which  differed  from  that  ultimately  adopted  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  though  it  may  not  have  been  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 

*^  Cantu's  Gli  Eretici  cf  Italia,  vol.  ii.,  Difesa  del  Morone,  p.  189,  fascicolo  iii. 

«*  This  was,  it  is  true,  the  queen's  wish.  Pole's  scheme  of  reform  for  England  is 
very  disappointing.  He  shows  signs  of  caring  for  education,  especially  for  the 
clergy,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  or  the  new  theology 
in  his  scheme  of  education. 

*"  Beccadelli  {Life  of  Cardinal  R.  Pole,  trans.  Pye)  makes  this  statement, 
pp.  71  and  73.  And  a  note  quotes  Father  Paul  as  saying  that  the  accusation  of 
heresy  was  made  by  Pole's  friend  Caraffa.  In  a  letter  to  Contarini,  10  June  1537, 
Pole  says  how  much  pleased  he  has  been  with  a  book  of  Melanchthon 's  which  he  has 
been  reading,  together  with  Contarini's  learned  opinion  on  it  (Gairdner,  Letters  and 
Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xii.  pt.  ii.  no.  73). 

*"  Paul  IV  told  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  if  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  had  not 
been  dead  he  would  have  certainly  been  burned  (Caletidar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian, 
vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.  no.  10 "jT). 
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child  of  the  Eenaissance  in  her  curiosity  about  all  subjects  and  in 
her  wish  for  a  reasonable  religion,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  had 
all  the  serenity  and  detachment  of  soul  and  at  times  even  ecstatic 
devotion  of  a  child  of  the  middle  ages.  Her  orthodoxy  was  under 
the  gravest  suspicions  in  Eome,  as  the  interrogatories  put  to  her 
friends  Pietro  Carnesecchi  and  Giovanni  Morone  in  their  processes 
before  the  holy  office  after  her  death  prove ;  and  Eeginald  Pole 
was  her  chosen  spiritual  guide,  Giberti  her  lifelong  friend,  and 
Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  almost  a  son  to  her.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  matter  to  decide  what  the  inmost  convictions  of  this  little 
group  of  Italian  reformers  really  were,  and  in  fact  the  problem 
will  probably  never  be  really  solved.  The  protestants  hated  Pole, 
for  they  believed  that  he  had  once  almost  been  one  of  themselves 
and  had  drawn  back.  They  asserted  that  he  had  prevented  Marc 
Antonio  Flaminio  and  Vittoria  Colonna  from  openly  embracing 
their  tenets.  In  the  same  way  Luther  could  not  be  just  to 
Erasmus.  The  German  reformers  discerned  a  good  deal  of  vague 
discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  things  in  matters  religious  in 
Italy  ;  they  discerned  a  stirring  of  men's  minds  and  a  revival  of 
simple,  earnest  religious  feeling,  but  they  did  not  attribute  this 
state  of  things  to  the  right  cause.  They  did  not  see  the  gulf  that 
really  separated  them  from  the  Italian  thinkers,  nor  discern  how 
much  conservatism  there  was  in  the  Italian  character  in  spite  of 
an  intellect  more  acute  and  sceptical  than  the  German. 

Very  little  evidence  remains  to  us  for  discovering  the  exact 
religious  position  of  those  Italian  thinkers  of  doubtful  orthodoxy. 
The  writers  on  the  catholic  side  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  their 
opponents. ^^  The  details  of  their  trials  before  the  holy  office 
are  hidden  away  in  the  Vatican  archives.  Their  own  writings 
have  in  many  cases  disappeared.  A  book  like  the  Benefits  of 
Christ,  which  ran  through  so  many  editions,  and  of  which  40,000 
copies  were  sold  in  Verona  alone,  so  totally  disappeared  under  the 
rigorous  measures  of  the  Inquisition  that  when  Eanke  and  McCrie 
wrote  their  histories  of  the  reform  movement  in  Italy  they  were 
ignorant  that  any  copy  still  existed.^^  In  the  case  of  many  other 
pamphlets  and  books  which  were  declared  heretical  no  copy  has 
survived.  On  the  other  hand  writers  on  the  protestant  side  have 
sometimes  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  interpolations,  such  as 
Vergerio's  addition  of  three  stanzas  in  the  rifacimento  of  Orlando 
Innamorato  by  Francesco  Berni.^^ 

*'  E.g.  Caracciolo  mentioned  3,000  schoolmasters  tainted  with  heresy.  See  De 
Leva,  iii.  321,  for  a  discussion  on  this. 

"■■^  A  manuscript  copy  is  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  is  also  a 
printed  transcript  from  it.  Another  copy  is  in  Vienna.  The  Cambridge  manuscript 
is  attributed  wrongly  to  Aonio  Paleario. 

^^  See  Virgili's  Life  of  Berni  for  a  long  discussion  of  this  interpolation  (pt.  ii. 
app.  iv.  p.  370). 

VOL.    XVIII.  —  NO.    LXXI.  G  G 
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To  decide  exactly  what  Giberti  thought  is  particularly  difficult, 
for  he  left  no  theological  writings,  and  although  considerably  over 
a  hundred  of  his  diplomatic  and  political  letters  are  extant  in  the 
Lettere  di  Principi,  and  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Trivulzio  in  the  year  1527,  published  by  the  marquis  Gualterio,  very 
few  of  his  private  letters  to  friends  are  extant.  There  is  only  one 
letter  by  him  in  Atanagi's  collection  of  Lettere  facete,  and  fourteen 
in  the  collection  Lettere  di  13  illustri  Huomini.^'^  He  himself 
destroyed  a  good  many  in  his  lifetime,  and  when  we  remember  how 
many  letters  from  men  reputed  to  be  imbued  with  heretical  opinions 
were  inserted  in  the  earlier  editions  of  collections  of  Italian  letters 
issued  from  the  Aldine  press  and  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
same  collections,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  some  of  Giberti's 
correspondence  has  never  seen  the  light  for  the  same  reason.^^  A 
clearer  light  might  have  been  thrown  on  Giberti's  religious  position 
if  he  had  lived  to  be  present,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been, 
at  the  council  of  Trent,  for  which  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
making  preparations  when  he  caught  the  slow  fever  of  which  he 
died.^^'  All  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is  that  Giberti  had 
sympathy  with  all  activity  of  the  intellect  in  religious  matters  so 
long  as  the  inquirer  was  actuated  by  a  sincerely  religious,  reverent, 
and  loving  spirit.  His  great  aim  was  to  revive  the  force  of  religious 
conviction,  but  at  the  same  time  to  appeal  to  men's  intelligence  and 
prove  to  them  the  reasonableness  of  their  religion.  Yet  he  was  at 
the  same  time  conservative  in  his  love  and  reverence  for  the  old  faith, 
and  in  his  respect  for  all  authority  which  had  its  roots  deep  down 
in  the  past.  He  was  himself  a  man  with  strong  passions,  intensely 
earnest  and  practical  in  his  religion,  yet  trustful  in  disposition. 

He  was  not,  like  Caraffa,  disposed  to  scent  heresy  everywhere.^^ 
He  believed  in  Ochino  down  to  the  very  moment  of  his  flight  to 
Geneva.  His  estimates  of  his  friends'  characters  were  generous. 
He  seems  to  have  discerned  Caraffa's  yearning  after  ideal  perfection, 
and  for  the  sake  of  that  great  virtue  to  have  been  blind  to  his  many 
and  glaring  faults.     He  forgave  and  trusted  Berni  over  and  over 

^*  A  few  manuscript  letters  of  his  are  in  the  Vettori  correspondence,  and  among  the 
Cotton  and  Add.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but  they  are  not  important. 

"^  The  only  biographer  who  has  written  his  life  in  any  detail,  and  had  access  to 
the  original  documents  both  in  the  Vatican  archives  and  in  the  episcopal  archives  in 
Verona,  was  himself  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Ballerini  never  mentions  Giberti's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  slurs  over 
his  close  relations  with  men  like  Ochino,  who  afterwards  passed  over  into  the  heretical 
camp.     So  too  Ughellus  in  his  Italia  Sacra. 

^*  It  seems  very  strange  that  Giberti's  choice  of  a  successor,  viz.  Peter  Contarini, 
was  never  executed.  Could  it  have  been  because  there  was  any  distrust  of  his 
orthodoxy  ?  He  had  chosen  a  man  of  affairs  and  no  mere  cleric,  a  man  who  had 
lived  three  years  in  France  and  been  imprisoned  '  in  the  cause  of  the  republic'  Yet 
this  very  man  became  bishop  of  Paphos  afterwards. 

"'■  It  was  Cajetan  who  roused  suspicion  against  Ochino  and  Vermigli  when  he 
heard  them  preach  in  Naples  (Caracciolo,  Vita  Pauli  IV,  p.  242). 
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again.  But  though  he  was  not  disposed  to  scent  heresy  every- 
where he  was  vigorous  in  stamping  it  out  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
with  the  utmost  success,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  Count 
Ludovico  Nogarola,  who,  welcoming  Giberti's  successor,  Pietro 
Lippomano,  in  a  congratulatory  oration,  said  : 

Cum  banc  civitatem  tuam  perlustraveris,  eam  profecto  minimis  vel 
potius  nuUis  Lutheranae  sectae  erroribus  imbutam  comperies.  Quod 
sane  cum  Dei  optimi  maximi  munere,  turn  etiam  lo.  Mattbaei  episcopi 
nostri  singulari  virtute  et  vigilantia  nobis  contigit,  cuius  maximorum  in 
nos  meritorum  fama  ac  memoria  nunquam  morietur ;  nam  ut  ea  omnia 
sentire,  dicere,  et  facere  nunquam  destitit,  quae  ad  nostram  incolumitatem 
et  verum  Dei  cultum  spectare  videbantur,  ita  ille  idem  vir  prudens  curavit 
sedulo,  ne  hoc  tarn  late  disseminatum  malum  Germaniae  vicinitate  veluti 
contagione  morbi  ad  nos  serperet.^^ 

There  were  at  one  time  a  considerable  number  of  converts  to  the 
new  opinions  in  Verona,  as  in  every  place  where  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  mental  activity.  Verona  was  not  far  from  Venice,  and  we 
are  told  that  there  were  Lutheran  conventicles  in  several  places  in  the 
city.^^  In  Faenza  also  Lutheran  sermons  were  preached  in  private 
houses,  and  Clement  VII's  letter  in  1530  proves  that  this  kind  of 
preaching  was  by  no  means  confined  to  private  housesJ^^  The 
calamities  which  had  befallen  the  papacy  in  the  sack  of  Kome,  and 
the  fact  that  for  the  following  two  years  there  was  no  papal  court  at 
Kome,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions, ^^'-  and  it 
was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that  in  1530  Giberti  issued  an 
edict  against  heresy  by  which  he  required  the  names  of  all  known 
or  suspected  of  holding  heretical  opinions  or  of  reading  heretical . 
books  to  be  given  in  to  him  after  a  certain  specified  time  of  grace. 
Yet  we  do  not  hear  of  his  taking  any  severe  measures,  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  succeeded  in  purging  his  diocese  of  heresy 
by  the  same  sort  of  gentle  means  which  Sadoleto  used  with  so  much 
success  in  Carpentras. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  a 
bishop's  life  than  that  of  Giberti  in  Verona.  He  was  by  no 
means  only  a  reformer  of  abuses,  but  a  sort  of  universal  counsellor 
and  friend,  and  father  of  all  the  poor  and  unhappy.  Living  an 
austere  life  himself,  he  yet  exercised  all  the  princely  virtues  of 

®^  Quoted  by  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  cap.  viii.  p.  20. 

^»  On  26  June  1540  Contarini  wrote  that  he  had  heard  from  Cervini  a  report  fo 
this  effect. 

'**"  Quoted  by  McCrie  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  65. 

'"'  '  In  Italy  also,  as  there  had  been  neither  pope  nor  papal  court  at  Rome  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  as  most  looked  on  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  both  as  the 
,  execution  of  a  divine  judgment  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  the  government,  many 
listened  with  avidity  to  the  Reformation  ;  in  several  cities,  and  particularly  at  Faenza, 
sermons  were  delivered  in  private  houses  against  the  church  of  Rome.'  Sarpi,  Istoria 
del  Concilio  Tridentino,  i.  110  (ed.  Florence,  1858). 
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hospitality  and  generosity,  and  although  his  household  was  almost 
like  a  monastery  of  the  strictest  type  he  never  forgot  to  be  a  kind 
patron  to  young  men  of  talent.  The  informal  academy  he  gathered 
round  him  in  his  palace  at  Verona  included  Francesco  Berni,  Marc 
Antonio  Flaminio,  and  Fracastoro.  The  bishop's  palace  at  Verona 
was  always  in  his  time  a  *  place  of  sound  learning  and  religious 
education.'  Yet  he  would  allow  no  vice  to  taint  his  household, 
even  if  united  to  the  most  brilliant  talents.  He  kept  the  closest 
watch  over  the  lives  of  all  his  dependents,  and  if  any  one  became  a 
source  of  contamination  to  others  and  seemed  incapable  of  reforma- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  go.  To  the  modern  reader  Giberti  seems  to 
have  pitched  his  requirements  rather  high  for  average  human  nature, 
and  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  men  like  Francesco  Berni  could 
conform  to  them  so  long.  The  life  of  his  household  was  regulated 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  There  were  stated  times  for  divine 
service,  for  giving  audience,  for  meals,  for  social  intercourse  and 
literary  labours.  Seven  hours  at  most  was  all  he  allowed  himself 
for  repose.  He  rose  early  and  devoted  the  early  morning  hours 
to  religious  exercises.  He  gave  audience  to  suitors  both  before  and 
after  the  morning  mass,  always  receiving  the  poor,  and  especially 
those  who  came  from  the  country,  first.  All  day  long  he  busied  him- 
self with  the  cares  of  his  diocese  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
work  of  editing  the  rare  treasures  of  his  library.  In  the  evening 
he  once  more  gave  audience,  and  ended  the  day  with  a  recitation 
of  the  penitential  psalms  with  his  household. 

All  meals  were  in  common,  and  Giberti  confined  himself  to  two, 
or  at  most  three,  in  the  day,  and  those  most  temperate  in  their 
nature.  No  deliciae,  says  Ballerini,  *  ever  appeared  on  his 
table.'  Yet  he  was  not  so  much  an  ascetic  as  a  believer  in  modera- 
tion in  all  things,  regulating  his  food  and  wine  and  clothing 
according  to  what  he  held  to  be  necessary.  Yet  he  kept  open 
house,  as  befitted  his  rank,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
Italy  gathered  round  his  table.  In  the  case  of  supper,  when  the 
day's  work  was  over,  he  exceeded  the  bare  half -hour  which  was  all 
he  usually  allowed  himself  for  a  meal,  and  sometimes  sat  long  at 
table,  for  the  sake  of  social  relaxation  with  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents. The  sworn  enemy  of  leisure  and  gossip,  he  ordered 
passages  from  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  aloud  during  meals. 
It  was  indeed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  earlier  life  as  papal  datary 
in  Kome,  when  to  enliven  the  meal  hour  of  Clement  VII  Fran- 
C3SC0  Berni  had  recited  his  burlesque  and  often  coarse  capitoli,  or 
set  the  table  in  a  roar  with  his  inimitable  jests. 

The  income  which  was  not  expended  on  the  luxurious  living  so 
common  among  ecclesiastics  of  the  age^^^  was  generously  spent  on 

102  jn  pjQg  ij'g  scheme  of  reform  cardinals  were  not  to  keep  more  than  twenty 
teams  of  horses ;  in  Alexander  VI's  scheme  of  reform  they  were  not  to  keep  more  thaa 
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the  patronage  of  the  arts  and  litterae  humanioresy  and  on  the  poor 
of  his  diocese.  When  the  many  wars  and  bad  harvests  caused  a 
great  scarcity  over  all  Italy  in  1538,  and  there  was  great  distress 
among  the  poor  of  Verona,  Giberti  not  only  gave  money  liberally, 
but  opened  his  granaries  to  the  people.  Moreover  when  he  died, 
though  he  gave  orders  that  only  a  very  small  sum  should  be 
spent  on  his  funeral — an  order  which  the  grateful  city  dis- 
regarded— he  enjoined  that  the  money  thus  saved  should  be  spent 
freely  in  the  customary  donations  to  the  poor,  that  the  reproach  of 
parsimony  might  never  be  brought  against  him.  Every  detail  of  the 
life  of  his  city  was  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  him.  We  have 
seen  already  how  much  he  did  to  encourage  learning  and  culture 
by  means  of  his  academy  and  library.  He  cared  also  for  the  city 
in  its  social  and  economic  aspects,  and  many  of  his  measures  of 
reform  in  this  direction  were  in  advance  of  his  age.  Pious 
bequests  which  had  lapsed  through  carelessness  or  been  diverted  to 
frivolous  or  injurious  uses — such  as  the  donations  every  Sunday  of 
*  wheaten  bread  from  the  bishop's  table,'  which  never  reached  the 
right  hands  and  were  the  cause  of  unseemly  fighting  and  disorder 
on  the  steps  of  the  palace — he  obtained  leave  from  the  holy  see  to 
divert  to  uses  such  as  education,  which  would  be  productive  of 
permanent  good.  Partly  with  his  own  money  and  partly  with 
bequests  from  his  friend  Ludovico  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  he 
built  a  misericordia  or  hospital  for  alien  paupers ;  he  started  homes 
for  convertites,  for  young  girls  deserted  by  their  parents  and  in 
danger  of  being  driven  to  a  life  of  vice  for  want  of  dowries,  and  for 
beggar  boys,  who  were  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  scholars 
if  they  showed  signs  of  talent,  or  otherwise  vrere  taught  some 
useful  trade. 

The  great  social  problem  of  the  day  was  solved  by  him  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Queen  Elizabeth  solved  it  in  England  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later.  A  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
'  sturdy  beggars  '  who  were  capable  of  work,  but  either  wilfully  or 
through  misfortune  had  no  employment,  and  the  sick  and  aged 
poor  who  were  unable  to  work.  Members  of  the  first  class 
were  not  allowed  to  beg,  but  were  sent  into  institutions  which 
corresponded  to  workhouses,  and  were  there  employed  on  some 
trade  by  which  they  could  earn  their  living.  Members  of  the 
second  class  were  given  licenses  to  beg,  and  if  too  feeble  through 
age  or  disease  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  were  sup- 
ported by  alms  in  their  own  houses.  In  the  case  of  sickness 
doctors  and  medicines  and  the  offices  of  a  priest  were  provided  for 
them.  To  supervise  this  work  of  administering  relief  a  gaild  of 
charity  was  organised.    Seven  men  were  chosen  from  the  commune, 

thirty  horses  or  to  have  more  than  eighty  members  of  their  households  (see  Pastor, 
History  of  the  Popes,  v.  499,  &c.). 
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and  of  these  one  was  selected  by  vote  to  be  president  of  the  society. 
This  central  board  exercised  a  sort  of  moral  censorship  in  the  city, 
settling  quarrels  among  neighbours  and  putting  down  concubinage, 
the  prevailing  vice  of  the  age.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  society  were 
held,  at  which  the  president  read  a  report  of  the  last  month's  work. 
Both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  belonged  to  the  guild,  which  was 
therefore  a  means  of  bringing  the  two  classes  into  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  administering 
what  was  really  a  poor  law  was  managed  by  two  sets  of  officials. 
Each  parish  had  two  official  visitors  who  sought  out  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  made  careful  investigations  into  all  circumstances, 
such  as  age,  condition,  and  sex,  and  reported  all  cases  deserving  of 
help  to  the  president,  who  himself,  on  their  recommendation  and 
after  consideration  of  the  case,  gave  the  help  required.  Another 
set  of  officials  called  quaestors  collected  alms  from  the  citizens  on 
fixed  days  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor.^^^  The 
wisdom  of  this  regulation,  by  which  the  help  was  never  actually 
given  by  those  officials  who  saw  the  poor  in  their  homes  and 
inquired  into  the  cases,  is  manifest. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  this  scheme  was  executed. 
The  privileges  given  to  the  society  by  Clement  VII  were  confirmed  by 
Paul  III ;  at  that  time,  according  to  Ballerini,  part  of  the  scheme 
had  not  yet  been  carried  out,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  was 
the  bishop's  fault.  We  know  that  he  almost  wore  himself  out  with 
his  care  for  his  people,  and  that  when  he  died  *  there  was  not  any 
one  in  the  city '  who  did  not  come  to  the  lying  in  state  and  press 
to  touch  his  body  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  a  saint. ^^^ 

Like  nearly  all  the  rulers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  Giberti  took  a  great  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  city, 
and  liberally  expended  his  own  income  on  buildings.  He  made 
great  additions  both  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the  episcopal  palace. 
In  the  cathedral,  partly  with  his  own  money  and  partly  with  the 
bequest  of  Ludovico  Canossa,  a  beautiful  choir  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  San  Michele,  and  on  the  high  altar  he  erected  a  taber- 
nacle of  precious  marbles  supported  by  four  brass  angels.  He 
enriched  the  cathedral  also  with  a  pavement  of  inlaid  wood. 
The  man  who  could  care  so  much  about  beautiful  architecture  and 
the  laying  out  of  gardens,  as  from  a  letter  of  Sanga's  to  Mente- 
buona,  dated  15  Nov.  1524,  we  know  that  Giberti  did,  could  not 
have  been  merely  an  austere  man.  There  must  have  been  a  side 
of  his  character  that  cared  very  much  about  beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  to  which  poetry  appealed  and  even  humour.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  all  the  little  details  that  Sanga  enumerates  about 

*"*  Ballerini,  Opera  Giberti,  p.  34. 

'"^  Lettere  di  13  illustri  Hiiomini,  race.  Atanagi  (Venetia,  1554),  p.  97,  Francesco 
della  Torre  to  M.  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  1  Jan.  1544. 
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the  gardens  which  Mentebuona  has  to  lay  out  ready  for  the  bishop's 
arrival.  It  is  not  only  the  palace  gardens  which  he  cares  about, 
but  the  city  gardens  '  on  the  mountain,'  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  war,  and  every  garden  in  the  diocese  ;  and  when  laying  them 
out  Mentebuona  is  bidden  to  try  to  make  them  more  beautiful  than 
the  gardens  of  Naples.  There  is  to  be  a  wild  wooded  part  where 
birds  may  be  preserved  and  shot,  groves  of  trees  with  a  fountain 
playing,  where  one  may  sit  in  the  shade,  ivy-covered  grottoes,  and 
beds  of  roses  and  every  sort  of  sweet-smelling  flowers.  A  passing 
reference  to  Praxiteles  and  Sansovino  in  one  of  his  letters  ^-'^  shows 
his  admiration  for  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  we  know 
that  Francesco  Berni,  a  poet  of  original  genius,  wrote  most  of  his 
poems  as  a  member  of  his  household.  Sanga  also,  who  was  his 
secretary  when  he  was  datary,  and  passed  from  his  service  into 
that  of  Clement  VII,  was  a  man  who  had  risen  from  quite  humble 
circumstances  mainly  through  his  gift  for  poetry.^^^  Marc  Antonio 
Flaminio,  also,  was  an  inmate  of  his  palace  when  he  wrote  those 
poems  on  amorous  and  pastoral  subjects  which  Francesco  del  a 
Torre  promises  to  send  his  friend  M.  Donato  Eullo  to  see,  if  he 
will  be  careful  '  not  to  show  them  to  certain  Stoics  who  are  scan- 
dalised with  everything. '^^^  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Giberti 
bad  not  a  genuine  love  for  poetry  and  a  sympathy  with  not  only 
serious  but  light  and  humorous  poems.  Yet  it  was  probably  his 
influence  which  made  the  poems  of  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  so 
much  purer  than  those  of  other  poets  of  the  age  who  wrote  on 
similar  subjects. 

In  the  year  1542  Giberti  was  confronted  with  a  grave 
danger.  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, in  whose  territories  Verona  was  situated.  There  had  been 
several  serious  leakages  in  diplomatic  business  to  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  three  noble  Venetians  had  in  consequence  under- 
gone trials  for  treason,  and  neither  their  nobility  of  birih  nor  their 
ecclesiastical  status  had  availed  to  save  their  lives.  Giberti  also 
fell  under  suspicion,  for  he  still  had  the  reputation  of  being  friendly 
to  the  French  interests,^^®  and  France  was  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  Solyman.  Fearing  the  well-known  severity  of  the  Venetian 
government,  many  of  his  friends  besought  Giberti  not  to  sur- 
render  himself   for   trial,  but  to  flee  while  there  was  yet  time. 

'"^  Letter  of  Giberti  to  Mentebuona,  25  April  1533,  Lettere  di  13  Hiiomini  illustri, 
p.  76. 

^"•^  Eenazzi  in  his  Storia  delV  Universitd  degli  studi  di  Rmna,  ii.  23,  giv3S  high 
praise  to  Sanga's  political  gifts.  A  letter  of  Giberti's  to  Bini  expresses  genuine  grief 
at  his  sudden  and  early  death.     He  died  from  poison. 

*"^  Lettere  volgari  di  diversi  nobilissimi  Huomini  et  cxcell.  Ingegni  (Venice,  1551) 
Francesco  della  Torre  to  M.  Donato  Eullo,  23  Jan.  1540. 

'•"*  See  letter  from  Aguilar  to  Charles  V  showing  that  Giberti  was  for  this  reason 
very  unacceptable  as  a  papal  representative  (Add.  MS.  28593,  f.  186,  B.  M.) ;  also 
Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xvi.  no.  161. 
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To  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  Giberti,  however,  proved 
obdurate,  for  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  his  innocence  would  be 
proved,  and  felt  that  flight  would  reflect  discredit  on  the  church. 
He  therefore  set  out  at  once  for  Venice,  and  was  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  first  by  the  triumvirs  and  afterwards  by  the  assembled 
senate.  In  proving  his  innocence  his  eloquence  quite  carried  the 
senate  away.  His  biographer  describes  it  as  like  *  thunderings 
and  lightnings,'  and  the  whole  senate  rose  as  a  mark  of  respect 
when  he  left  the  room.  Successful  as  the  issue  of  the  affair  was 
for  Giberti,  it  must  have  entailed  a  severe  strain  upon  his  al- 
ready weakened  health.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1542  he  returned 
to  Verona,  and  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to  delay  until  after 
Christmas  bis  journey  to  Trent,  where  Cardinal  Pole  and  other  pre- 
lates had  already  arrived  to  make  preparations  for  the  long-delayed 
ecumenical  council. ^"^  It  was  while  at  Trent  that  he  caught  the 
disease  of  which  he  died  in  less  than  a  year.  At  first  the  doctors 
were  hopeful,^^^  but  the  illness  continued  to  strengthen  its  hold 
and  by  the  autumn  it  was  seen  that  he  could  not  recover.  What 
the  illness  w^as  is  never  made  clear  by  Francesco  della  Torre  in  his 
letters,  and  Ballerini  was  unable  to  discover  it ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  consumption,  for  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Ballerini  mentions  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  receive  the 
sacrament  because  of  his  incessant  cough,  and  the  *  white  and  red 
complexion  '  mentioned  by  his  biographer  is  a  well-known  accom- 
paniment of  consumptive  tendencies. 

His  head  was  clear  to  the  end,  and  he  could  still  give  advice 
about  all  the  details  of  the  rule  of  his  diocese.  He  died  on  30  Dec. 
1543,  when  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  forty-eight,  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  his  household  and  the  citizens  of  Verona.^' ^ 
Although  he  left  orders  in  his  v^ill  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
were  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  scucli,  the  rectors  of  the  city 
interfered  with  this  arrangement,  and  the  bishop's  funeral  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen  in  the  city.  The  shops 
were  all  closed,  and  the  city  mourned  as  if  it  had  lost  not  a 
bishop  only  but  a  father  and  a  friend.  When  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  in  Eome  the  pope  read  it  out  in  full  consistory 
as  a  matter  which  concerned  the  whole  church. 

Giberti's  life  had  been  one  of  ceaseless  toil,  much  of  it  fruitless 
and  unappreciated,  and  he  died  without  seeing  the  restoration  of 
unity  and  the  real  reformation  of  the  universal  church  on  which  he 
had  set  his  heart.     He  may  have  hoped  for  great  things  from  the 

>"^  Letter  from  Francesco  della  Torre  to  M.  Dcnato  Eullo,  9  Dec.  The  date  is 
given  wrongly  as  1541 ;  it  must  be  1543.     Lettere  volgari  (Venice,  1551). 

11"  Letter  of  Francesco  della  Torre  to  M.  Donato  Eullo,  Lettere  volgari,  ii.  115 
(Venice,  1549). 

"'  Francesco  della  Torre  to  M.  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  writing  from  Verona,  1  Jan.  1544^ 
Lettere  di  13  Huomini  illustri,  p.  97  (Verice,  1554). 
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general  council  so  soon  to  meet  at  Trent,  if  after  his  experiences  of 
the  projected  councils  of  Mantua  and  Vicenza  he  had  any  real 
belief  that  it  would  meet,  but  the  last  years  of  his  life  must  have 
been  darkened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  best  chances  for  reform 
and  reconciliation  had  already  been  lost,  and  that  the  party  which 
advocated  severe  measures  against  heresy  now  had  the  ear  of  the 
pope.  He  must  have  felt  that  it  was  becoming  very  difficult  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  movement  for  reform  without  misgivings 
about  the  goal  to  which  it  might  ultimately  lead,  and  without 
danger  of  incurring  suspicion  of  heresy.  Already  accusations  of 
sympathy  with  heresy  were  being  brought  against  his  intimate 
friend  Cardinal  Pole  in  his  capacity  of  legate  at  Viterbo,^^^  and 
whispered  also  against  the  saintly  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  even 
inmates  of  his  own  household,  such  as  Flaminio.  No  suspicion  of 
heresy  was  ever  breathed  against  himself.  The  point  on  which  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  he  differed  from  the  church — the  doctrine  of 
justification — was  still  an  open  question  until  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  It  seems  most  probable  that  an  eye  which  had 
been  trained  as  the  eye  of  a  statesman  saw  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  church  and  the  papacy  from  the  attitude  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  weakening  of  all  authority,  clearly  enough  to 
make  him  sympathise  with  the  feeling  which  prompted  Calcagnini's 
letter  to  Morata  ^^^  about  the  book  on  controverted  doctrinal  points 
which  he  had  sent  him  to  read. 

I  have  read  the  book  relating  to  the  controversies  so  much  agitated  at 
present ;  I  have  thought  on  its  contents,  and  weighed  them  in  the  balance 
of  reason.  I  find  in  it  nothing  which  may  not  be  approved  and  defended, 
but  ...  I  would  not  have  them  communicated  to  the  common  people," 
and  those  who  are  fond  of  innovations,  lest  they  give  occasion  to  strife 
and  sedition  .  .  .  especially  as  neither  piety  nor  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
is  concerned  with  them.  .  .  .  There  are  unlearned  and  unqualified 
persons  who  having,  after  long  ignorance,  read  or  heard  certain  new 
opinions  respecting  baptism,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  ordination,  the 
distinction  of  days  and  food,  and  public  penitence,  instantly  conceive  that 
these  things  are  to  be  stiffly  maintained  and  observed.  Wherefore  in  my 
opinion  the  discussion  of  these  points  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
initiated,  that  so  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord  may  not  be  rent  and 
torn.  .  .  .  Seeing  it  is  dangerous  to  treat  such  things  {i.e.  predestination) 
before  the  multitude  and  in  public  discourses,  I  must  deem  it  safest  '  to 
speak  with  the  many  and  think  with  the  few,'  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
advice  of  Paul,  '  Hast  thou  faith  ?     Have  it  to  thyself  before  God.' 

"2  Shortly  after  Giberti's  death  such  accusations  were  brought  even  more  strongly 
against  Pole  at  the  time  of  the  conclave  which  elected  Julius  III.  Moreover  Paul  IV 
refused  to  confer  the  bishopric  of  Brescia  on  Priuli,  though  petitioned  to  do  so  by  the 
Venetian  signory,  because  he  said  he  was  a  heretic  :  *  He  is  of  that  accursed  school 
and  of  that  apostate  household  of  the  cardinal  of  England '  {Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Venetian,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.  no  1067). 

"^  Quoted  by  McCrie,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  182. 
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It  was  this  attitude  of  mind  whicli  the  German  reformers  so 
entirely  failed  to  understand  that  they  could  not  believe  the  men 
who  represented  it  to  be  really  sincere. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  Giber ti's  labours  and  misgivings  about  the 
future  of  the  church,  one  cannot  call  the  life  of  a  man  other 
than  happy  who  had  so  much  capacity  for  disinterested  friendship. 
The  most  attractive  side  of  Giberti's  life  is  his  friendships,  and  the 
kind  of  men  he  drew  to  him  shows  us  much  about  the  man  him- 
self. The  circle  he  gathered  round  him  in  Verona  included  poets, 
literary  savants,  and  scientific  men  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term 
usual  at  that  time.  Fracastoro,  one  of  his  friends,  who  belonged  to 
an  ancient  Veronese  family,  was  famous  as  a  botanist,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  mathematician.  He  substituted  a  theory  of  the  action  of 
atoms  for  one  of  occult  causes,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  all  bodies  to  one  another.  He  was  still  more  famous  for 
his  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of  medicine.  Moreover  he  wrote  on 
nearly  all  these  subjects,  and  his  works  were  remarkable  no  less  for 
the  new  matter  they  contained  than  for  the  elegance  of  their  style.^^^ 

Adam  Fumanus,  another  of  Giberti's  Veronese  friends,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Eome  in  1535  and  on  the  fruitless 
English  legation  in  1587,  was  distinguished  for  his  Latin  and 
Greek  scholarship,  and  even  his  choice  of  such  subjects  as  logic  for 
poetical  treatment  could  not  prevent  his  poems  from  being  elegant 
and  graceful.  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  had  known  Giberti  ever 
since  they  had  been  in  Eome  together  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  X,^^^  and  when  he  left  his  friend's  household  it  was  only  to 
pass  into  that  of  Cardinal  Pole  at  Viterbo.  He  too  was  the  author 
of  graceful  Latin  poems,  and  we  gather  that  he  was  one  of  those 
gifted  affectionate  natures  open  to  all  high  influences.  Valdes 
made  a  great  impression  on  him  when  he  spent  some  time  in 
Naples  for  his  health,  and  he  was  very  dear  to  all  the  greatest 
minds  of  his  time,  such  as  Pole,  Sadoleto,  and  Vittoria  Colonna. 
Another  young  aspirant  after  culture  in  Giberti's  household  was 
Nicolo  Ormaneto.  He  had  been  taken  into  the  bishop's  house  as  a 
child,  and  he  too  passed  afterwards  into  that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  English  legation  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
Tudor,  spending  four  years  in  Oxford,  and  doing  good  work  there 
in  reform  of  discipline  and  in  fostering  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
university.  He  too,  judging  from  Delia  Torre's  description  of 
him/^^  seems  to  have  been  a  lovable  youth. 

"*  Libri,  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathematiques  depuis  la  Renaissance,  iii.  100; 
Tiraboschi,  Stor.  Lett,  d'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  pt.  iii.  p.  264. 

'1'  Renazzi,  Storia  delV  Universitd  degli  Studi  di  Bmna,  ii.  4,  mentions  them  in 
the  same  sentence  as  recipients  of  the  bomity  Leo  X  bestowed  on  men  of  letters,  and  if 
Flaminio  was  in  the  papal  household  Giberti  must  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  him. 

""  Asking  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  to  be  kind  to  the  youth  who  is  coming  to  Eome, 
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There  is  one  man,  however,  who  more  than  any  one  else  has 
earned  the  right  to  tell  us  what  manner  of  man  Giberti  was,  for  he 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him„for  eighteen  years.^^^  Fran- 
cesco della  Torre  was  the  youngest  member  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  he  filled  the  post  of  Giberti's  private  secretary  from 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Leo  X  till  Giberti's  own  death  in  1543. 
Delia  Torre's  letters  are  scattered  through  nearly  all  the  famous 
collections  of  Italian  letters  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  glean 
from  them  many  interesting  touches  about  Giberti's  life.  Some- 
times he  refers  to  a  visit  to  Verona  of  Pole  or  Priuli,  or  describes 
the  joy  of  all  the  citizens  of  Verona  when  their  bishop  returned 
from  his  trial  at  Venice  safe  and  sound,  or  explains  that  a  dispen- 
sation which  Fracastoro  has  asked  for  cannot  be  granted,  since  it 
is  *  a  matter  of  conscience '  with  '  monsignor ; '  and  at  another 
time  he  breaks  off  his  letter  hurriedly  to  go  to  hear  the  sermon  of 
a  Capuchin,  a  disciple  of  Fra  Bernardino's.  It  is  his  letters  which 
tell  us  all  the  details  we  know  of  Giberti's  death  and  funeral,  and 
he  writes  one  letter  to  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  while  the  bell  is  actually 
tolling.  He  always  writes  of  Giberti  with  the  utmost  affection, 
saying  that  through  all  those  eighteen  years  Giberti  had  always 
treated  him  as  a  brother  or  a  son.  He  gives  us  more  idea  of  the 
man  Giberti  than  any  other  of  our  authorities  do.  From  him  we 
know  that  Giberti  was  not  sweet  and  gentle  by  nature,  but  hot- 
blooded,  passionate,  and  inclined  to  be  severe. 

Che  benche  la  natura  sua  non  avesse  sempre  tutta  quella  dolcezza, 
die  aveva  desiderata  la  mia,  temperava  poi  la  sua  imperfezione  in  quella 
parte  con  tante  altre  perfezioni,  che  quella  austerita  non  poteva  offendere. 
lo  vi  prometto,  fratel  mio  onorandissimo,  che  non  vorrei  ora  far  altro,  che 
pensare,  scrivere  e  ragionar  di  lui.  E  quando  mi  ricordo  1'  amore,  che  m'  ha 
mostrato  in  questo  estremo  della  vita,  le  dolcissime  parole,  che  me  le  ha 
dette  da  solo  a  solo,  li  teneri  abbracciamenti  che  m'  a  fatti,  e  la  paterna 
benedizione  che  m'  ha  data,  io  mi  maraviglio,  perche  non  sia  scoppiato  di 
dolore.  A  tutte  queste  dimostrazioni  d'  amore  non  solo  di  parole,  ma 
d'  effetti  notabilissimi,  e  di  quelli  che  sapete,  e  d'  altri,  che  per  me  e  man- 
cato,  che  non  sieno  seguiti,  non  so  come  avessi  potuto  risponder  mai  con 
altro,  che  col  morir  per  lui ;  e  molte  volte  mi  son  trovato  di  voglia,  che 
r  avrei  fatto.^^^ 

In  another  letter,  written  shortly  after  Giberti's  death  to  M. 
Benedetto  Eamberti,  he  replies  to  his  friend's  request  that  he 
would  write  his  patron's  life  that  he  had  already  considered  the 
subject,  but  had  decided  'never  to  embark  on  such  a  deep  sea,'  for 
he  felt  that  he  would  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  with  his  *  plebeian 

he  says,  '  He  will  find  him  a  youth  of  letters,  of  a  nice  disposition,  and  very  lovable,' 
17  Oct.  1541,  Lettere  di  13  ilhistri  Hiiomini,  race.  Atanagi,  p.  95  (Venice,  1554). 

'"  So  he  himself  tells  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  writing  on  22  Jan.  1544,  ibid.  p.  99. 

""  Lettere  di  13  Huomini  illustri,  p.  99. 
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style.'  Then  he  bursts  out  into  a  panegyric  on  Giberti,  which, 
though  too  extravagant  and  rhetorical  for  our  modern  taste,  is 
evidently  sincere  and  heartfelt, 

Che  non  fece  (he  writes)  ne  penso  mai  cosa  vile,  ch'  e  vivuto  ogn 
giorno  come  se  a  morire  avesse  avuto  ogni  giorno,  che  nel  mondo 
mostro  stimar  mai  cosa  del  mondo,  che  mai  non  penso  al  proprio 
commodo,  sempre  intento  all'  altrui,  e  massime  alia  salute  di  quelli, 
che  il  Signer  Dio  gli  avea  dati  in  custodia :  modesto  nella  prospera, 
forte  neir  avversa  forfcuna  :  umile  negli  onori,  franco  nelle  persecutioni, 
i  .  .  che  non  si  vide  mai  ozioso,  anzi  parea,  che,  come  il  cielo,  nel  moto 
avesse  la  sua  quiete :  vivacissimo  dello  spirito,  mortificato  de'  sensi.  E 
se  alcuna  volta  parea  turbato  nello  aspetto,  1'  animo  non  era  simile  al 
volto,  ma  tranquillo,  avvegnache  di  fuori  per  terror  de'  tristi  si  mostrasse 
altrimenti ;  e  se  pur  si  vedeva  in  qualche  parte  commosso,  non  era  questo 
per  odio  contra  le  persone,  ma  contra  i  vizi  seminati  da  Dio  in  quelle, 
come  in  molte  altre  santissime  anime,  per  zelo  dell'  onor  suo  e  della  gius- 
tizia.119 

He  was  so  much  loved  by  his  servants  that  some  of  them  resolved 
after  his  death  not  to  enter  the  service  of  any  other  lord,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Delia  Torre  to  one  of  them,  in  which  he  begs  him 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  V7ho  had 
herself  been  so  intimate  a  friend  of  Giberti's. 

The  friendship  between  this  famous  poetess  and  Giberti  dates, 
apparently,  from  the  time  of  the  visit  v^hich  she  paid  to  Eome 
with  her  husband,  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.^^^  Sixteen  of  her  letters  to  him,  dating 
from  21  Nov.  1523  to  20  Sept.  1524,  were  copied  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  preserved  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Verona.  The 
first  of  these  letters  was  written  on  the  evening  of  21  Nov.  1523,  the 
very  evening  on  which  the  news  had  reached  her  that  Giberti's 
cardinal  patron  had  been  raised  to  the  papacy  as  Clement  VII,  and 
expresses  the  greatest  joy  at  the  event.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
letter  shows  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
Giberti,  and  not  only  knew  him  well,  but  had  been  kept  well 
informed  on  political  matters,  and  even  on  the  fluctuations  of 
feeling  and  intrigues  in  the  conclave,  and  the  way  Giulio  de'  Medici 
had  surmounted  them.^^^  In  a  letter  dated  30  March  1524  she 
wrote  most  warmly,  thanking  him  for  sending  her  the  good  news 
that  her  husband,  whose  health  had  been  causing  her  grave 
anxiety,  had  recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  The  letters  are  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects.     In  one  '^^  she  thanks  him  for  sending  her 

'"*  Letter  quoted  by  Ballerini  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Opera  Giberti. 

'-"  See  Keumont,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Vita,  fede  epoesia,  p.  37.  Neither  the  exact  date 
nor  the  duration  of  her  visit  is  known,  but  it  was  not  as  early  as  1513  and  yet  was 
before  the  breaking  out  of  war  (versione  di  Miiller  e  Ferrero,  Torino,  1883). 

'^'  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  no.  2,  p.  3  ;  dated  21  Nov.  1523. 

'■'-  26  May  1524,  ibid.  p.  15. 
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some  madrigals  by  Pietro  Aretino,  one  written  in  her  own  honour 
and  the  others  apparently  in  praise  of  Giberti.  The  latter  would 
probably  be  the  poems  which  Pietro  Aretino  was  forced  to  write  in 
apology  for  his  infamous  libels  on  the  datary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
pope's  leave  for  his  return  to  Kome.  In  another  letter  she  thanks 
him  for  sending  her  at  Easter  time  one  of  the  palms  consecrated 
by  the  pope ;  ^^^  with  another  she  sends  him  from  Marino  questo 
poco  dolce  as  a  consolation  after  some  labours  or  troubles  of  some 
kind,  possibly  an  illness,  but  more  probably,  since  she  speaks  of 
Giberti's  'just  disdain  and  anger,'  some  scurrilous  attack  on  him 
from  the  worthless  Pietro  Aretino,  who,  we  know,  was  twice 
banished  from  Eome  in  1524  on  that  account. ^^^  On  another 
occasion  she  writes  to  congratulate  the  datary  on  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Yerona,  and  even  hints  at  her  wish  that  he  may  one  day 
ascend  thfe  papal  throne. 

There  was  much  in  common  between  Vittoria  Colonna  and 
Giberti,  for  she  shared  his  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  independence  of  Italy.  She  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  been  kept  v^ell  informed  about  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace.^^^  When,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  war 
continued,  and  her  husband  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  her  health  suffered 
seriously  through  anxiety  for  him.  While  still  far  from  recovered 
she  wrote  to  Giberti  a  very  intimate  letter,  giving  him  news  of 
herself,  and  hinting  to  him  that  her  physician,  M.  Hieronimo,^^^ 
tells  her  that  it  is  partly  caused  by  mental  trouble,  and  that  this 
cause  cannot  be  removed  while  her  husband  is  left  so  ill  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  war.  Probably  her  own  illness  and  her 
relationship  to  Pescara  prevented  her  from  knowing  much  about 
the  negotiations  between  Clement  and  Francis  which  ended  in  the 
secret  treaty  of  12  Nov.  Vittoria  herself  was  appointed  by  Clement 
VII  governor  of  Beneventum  in  the  pope's  name  in  her  husband's 
absence.  How  far  she  knew^  of  the  share  of  the  pope  and  Giberti 
in  Morone's  plot  to  detach  her  husband  from  the  imperial  cause 
does  not  appear,  but  we  know  how  anxiously  she  adjured  her 
husband  to  remain  faithful.  The  intimacy  between  the  marchesa 
and  Giberti  must  have  been  close,  because  even  after  the  first 
capture  of  Eome,  when  her  family  was  still  in  arms  against  the 
holy  see,  she  ventured  to  beg  Giberti  to  intercede  with  Clement  VII 
on  Ascanio's  behalf ;  and  his  letter  in  reply  expresses  genuine  regret 
that  all  his  efforts  have  proved  fruitless.  A  subsequent  letter  of 
9  Dec.  1526  shows  that  the  friendship  between  them  survived  the 

'-^  30  March  1524,  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  p.  12. 

>2*  20  April  1524,  ibid.  p.  13.     See  also  Virgili's  Life  of  Berni,  p.  103  (Firenze, 
1881),  about  Pietro  Aretino's  two  banishments. 

'■"  15  June  1524,  Carteggio  di  Vittwia  Colonna,  p.  17. 
J26  Perhaps  the  famous  Fracastoro. 
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pope's  retaliatory  measures  against  her  family,  the  expulsion  of 
Cardinal  Colonna  from  the  Sacred  College  and  the  destruction  of 
her  ancestral  castles.  In  this  letter  he  says  how  bitter  the  ruin  of  the 
Colonna  family  has  been  to  him,  even  though  he  recognises  the  justice 
of  the  pope's  cause,  and  how  much  he  appreciates  the  fact  that  it  has 
meant  no  loss  of  friendship  with  her.  ^27  After  the  terrible  sack  of 
Eome  in  1527,  when  Giberti  was  a  hostage,  Vittoria  made  every 
possible  effort  for  his  liberation,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts  that 
the  hostages  met  with  such  generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Pompeio  Colonna.  It  seems  even  possible  that  Giberti's 
escape  was  connived  at. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  friends  was  kept  up  even  after  Giberti  had  gone  to  live  at 
Verona,  although  the  letters  have  for  the  most  part  perished.  If 
they  were  on  religious  subjects,  as  most  of  her  later  letters  were, 
they  would  have  to  be  sent  by  very  safe  hands,  and  would  probably 
be  suppressed  in  the  sixteenth-century  publications  of  Italian  letters. 
Moreover  we  know  that  Giberti  in  his  own  lifetime  destroyed  a 
great  many  of  his  own  in  order  to  prevent  their  publication.  A 
letter  of  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  in  1537  ^^^  shows  that  Giberti  could  not 
bear  to  be  long  without  news  of  her.  One  common  interest  which 
they  had  at  this  time  was  Fra  Bernardino  Ochino,  for  the  same 
letter  mentions  the  fact  that  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  was  making  great 
efforts  to  get  Ochino  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  in  Verona.  To 
both  the  flight  of  Fra  Bernardino  must  have  come  as  a  heavy 
blow.  Moreover  both  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Benefits  of 
Christ,  for  Vittoria  subscribed  largely  towards  a  new  edition,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  copies  were  sold  in  Verona.  Even  if  the 
intercourse  between  them  was  not  so  close  and  constant  during  the 
last  part  of  his  busy  life,  yet  they  evidently  remained  friends  to  the 
end.  For  the  last  letter  of  Giberti's  to  her,  written  from  Venice 
on  22  Nov.  1543,  is  quite  as  intimate  as  any  of  the  earlier  ones, 
and  gives  her  a  long  account  of  his  trial  for  treason  and  its  suc- 
cessful issue.^2^  After  Contarini's  death  Keginald  Pole  was  the 
marchesa's  spiritual  adviser,  and  this  must  have  brought  the  friends 
3ven  nearer  together.  Giberti's  death  in  1543,  so  quickly  following 
that  of  Gasparo  Contarini,  was  a  great  blow  to  Vittoria,  whose 
health  was  already  far  from  strong.^^^ 

It   is   hardly   necessary    to  say   more  of  Giberti's   friendship 
with  Eeginald  Pole  and  Gasparo  Contarini.     We  know  that  the  three 

'^'^  Sanga  too  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters  (3  June  1528)  to  the  great  affection  '  my 
lord  of  Verona  '  had  for  her. 

^^^  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  no.  84,  p.  141.  The  letter  is  written  while  Giberti 
is  with  Pole  on  the  English  legation. 

"»  The  letter  is  given  in  appendix  xxii.  to  the  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna,  p.  474. 

*^"  Delia  Torre  alludes  to  her  great  grief  at  the  news  in  a  letter  written  on  22  Jan. 
1544  {Lettere  di  13  illustri  Huomini,  p.  98). 
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friends  saw  one  another  and  corresponded  constantly,  and  shared 
each  other's  thoughts  on  the  deepest  subjects.     Giberti  made  many 
efforts  to  induce  Pole,   who  was  immensely  sought  after  by  his 
friends,^^^  to  stay  with  him  in  Verona.     On  one  occasion  he  even 
sent  him  250  gold  crowns,  praying  him  to  accept  them  and  buy 
horses,  so  that  he  could  make  the  journey  to  Verona.     The  hint  was 
taken,  and  Pole  sent  the  crowns  back,  promising  soon  to  pay  his  long- 
deferred  viait.^^^     It  was  Giberti,  moreover,  who  persuaded  Pole  to 
obey  the  pope's  summons  in  1536  to  sit  on  the  special  commission 
for  reform,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell 
and  the  direct  prohibition  of  Henry  VIII,  and  in  spite  also  of  what  it 
was  far  harder  for  Pole  to  disregard,  entreaties  from  his  aged  mother 
and  brother  that  he  would  not  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy.     When 
Pole  received  the  news  of  his  eldest  brother's  violent  death  Giberti 
was  the  first  to  hasten  to  him,  and  Pole  told  Contarini  in  a  letter 
how  much  he  appreciated  having  '  a  dear  friend  '  near  him  then.^^^ 
Pole's  letters  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  Vgood  bishop,'  as  he  always 
calls  him.     When  he  is  most  perplexed  and  unhappy  it  is  to  Giberti 
that  he  writes  for  counsel,^^^  and  it  is  in  Verona  that  he  asks  the 
pope's  leave  to  stay  and  recruit  his  shattered  faculties  after  the 
successive    blows    he    had    received   in    his   terrible   news   from 
England. ^^-^     The  time  when  the  friends  had  probably  grown  closest 
together  of  all  was  when  Giberti  formed  part  of  Pole's  household  at 
Liege  in  1537,  when  on  the  fruitless  embassy  to  England.     On  this 
occasion  Giberti  not  only  ruled  Pole's  household  ^^^  but  officiated 
at  the  daily  services,  while  Pole  read  aloud  and  expounded  St. 
Paul's  epistles.     After  supper  they  walked  in  the  garden  or  along 
the  river-side,  conversing  on  literary  or  religious  subjects. ^'^^     It  • 
was  a  time  when  Pole  was  in  great  personal  danger,  for  a  price 
had   been  set  on  his  head  by  Henry  VIII  and  one  plot  for  his 
assassination  had  been  already  discovered.     Thrown  together  for 
several  months  at  such  a  dangerous  time  as  this,  the  two  men  would 
be  certain  to  grow  to  know  one  another  very  intimately,  and  though 
very  few  letters  of  Giberti  belonging  to  the  later  part  of  his  life 

'3'  See  letter  from  Bernardin  Sandro  to  Thomas  Starkey  showing  how  Pole  kept 
open  house,  and  how  Priuli  was  always  carrying  him  off  to  his  own  villa  in  Padua,  &c. 
(Gairdner,  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  ix.  no.  512). 

"2  Ibid. 

'33  Gairdner's  Letters  atid  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  pt.  i.  no.  46.  Pole  relates  to  Contarini 
how  he  had  found  Giberti  waiting  for  him  in  Piacenza  and  had  stopped  a  day  there 
with  him  to  recruit  (10  Jan.  1539). 

13^  Ibid.  1536,  vol.  xi.  no.  268 ;  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  vol.  v. 
no.  116. 

'3^  Not  only  his  mother,  who  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  but  his  young  nephew,  the  only  hope  of  his  house,  was  not  spared. 

'3^  Pole  speaks  of  his  '  economical  rule  '  {Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  xii.  pt.  ii.  no.  73). 

'=""  See  an  interesting  letter  of  Priuli  to  Beccadelli  describing  how  they  spent  their 
day  in  Li^ge,  in  R.  Poll  Epist.  ii.  pp.  civ,  cv. 
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have  been  preserved  his  few  references  to  Pole  are  always  admiring 
and  affectionate, ^^^  and  he  named  Pole  one  of  his  executors. 

The  friendship  which  of  all  others  shows  Giberti  in  the  most 
favourable  light  is  that  with  the  brilliant  satirical  poet  Francesco 
Berni.  Berni  had  grown  up  in  Florence  until  the  age  of  nine- 
teen in  the  midst  of  all  the  gaiety  of  the  restored  Medicean 
court.  There  had  been  many  occasions  for  revelry  during  those 
years  after  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512,  and  many  a  feast 
of  San  Giovanni  had  witnessed  those  fights  of  lions  and  bulls  which 
we  read  of  in  the  pages  of  Cambi's  Chronicle,  so  that  everything  in  the 
environment  of  Berni's  youth  was  calculated  to  develop  a  naturally 
gay  nature.  Berni's  great-grandfather  had  married  into  the  family 
of  Dovizi,  and  it  was  a  member  of  this  family,  Bernardo  Dovizi, 
who,  when  the  fall  of  the  Medici  government  of  Florence  came, 
accompanied  the  young  Cardinal  de'  Medici  on  his  tour  through 
Europe,  and  became  cardinal  on  the  latter 's  accession  to  the 
papacy.  Eumours  of  that  golden  age  of  Leo  X  in  Eome  reached 
Florence,  and  fired  the  brain  of  the  young  Berni,  and,  as  he  could 
not  persuade  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (as  Dovizi  was  known  from  his 
birthplace)  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  Eome,  he  suddenly  arrived 
without  one  in  1517.  Apparently  this  independence  displeased 
his  patron,  and  although  Berni  was  allowed  board  and  lodging  in 
his  household  he  obtained  no  further  help,  and  the  courtier's 
gay  life  he  longed  for  was  still  out  of  reach.  It  was  thanks  to 
the  intercession  of  Giulio  Sadoleto,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
bishop  of  Carpentras,  that  he  finally  was  pardoned  and  taken  into 
favour.  For  barely  a  year  Berni  enjoyed  the  life  he  had  been  yearn- 
ing for,  the  sodalita  della  sera  in  those  rooms  of  the  cardinal  in  the 
Vatican  thronged  by  all  the  most  cultured  men  of  the  age,  those  mar- 
vellous banquets  of  Leo  X,  which  he  would  witness  at  least  afar  off, 
and  all  that  brilliant  seething  mass  of  culture  and  of  vice  which  '  lost 
half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its  grossness,'  and  furnished  the  young 
satirist  with  so  many  subjects  for  biting  epigram  and  burlesque 
capitoli.  Then  Cardinal  Bibbiena  died  suddenly  and  rather 
mysteriously  in  the  autumn  of  1520,  and  all  Berni's  brilhant  hopes 
of  advancement  died  with  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  Berni  had 
made  friends  with  the  young  Giovanni  Battista  Sanga,  who  passed 
from  his  patron's  household  to  be  the  principal  secretary  of  Gian 
Matteo  Giberti.  In  1524,  when  Berni  was  growing  tired  of  his  life 
under  Cardinal  Bibbiena's  nephew,  Angelo  Dovizi,  Sanga  introduced 
him  to  Giberti,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  we  find  Berni  an 
inmate  of  the  bishop  of  Verona's  household,  taking  Sanga's  place 

'^^  E.g.  his  last  letter  to  the  marchesa  of  Pescara  from  Venice,  after  his  trial,  in 
which  he  looks  forward  to  intercourse  with  Pole  at  Trent  while  they  are  both  prepar- 
ing for  the  council  there.     Appendix  to  Carteggio  di  Vittoria  Colonna. 
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as  chief  secretary  when  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions.  A 
disgraceful  love  affair  a  year  or  two  before  had  made  Berni's  name 
notorious  in  Eome,  and  he  had  already  become  known  as  a  formid- 
able satirist  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Adrian  VI,  so  that  it  is 
a  little  surprising  that  the  young  bishop  of  twenty -eight  (only  a 
year  older  than  Berni  himself),  already  a  member  of  the  oratory 
of  Divine  Love  and  just  then  longing  to  join  the  new  order  of  the 
Theatines,  consented  to  take  this  wild,  brilliant  young  genius  into 
his  household,  although  it  was  not  the  household  on  the  strict 
monastic  pattern  with  the  common  table  for  patron  and  dependents 
of  his  later  life  in  Verona.  But  after  all  these  centuries  it  is  not 
possible  to  read  Berni's  letters  without  feeling  the  fascination  of 
that  laughing,  affectionate  spirit,  with  its  outbursts  of  half -humorous 
cynicism  and  very  occasional  notes  of  seriousness,  always  courageous 
and  always  sincere ;  and  the  fascination  of  the  man  himself  must 
have  been  far  greater. 

Those  years  spent  in  the  datary's  house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Vatican,  which  he  had  built  for  himself  according  to  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Eomano,  were  the  happiest  years  of  Berni's  life.  We  can 
imagine  his  tall  lank  figure  there,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  gay  young 
poets  and  wits  who  were  engaged  in  sharpening  their  own  faculties 
and  the  Italian  language  at  each  other's  expense  by  writing  many  an 
epigram  and  sonnet  and  pasquinade,  the  delight  of  all  the  guests  at 
those  fashionable  little  literary  suppers,  even  sent  for  sometimes 
to  recite  his  poems  and  amuse  the  pope  at  his  meals,  when  Clement's 
soul  was  heavy  with  foreboding.  As  he  tells  us  himself  he  viveva 
allegramente. 

N^  mai  troppo  pensoso  o  tristo  stava  ; 

Era  assai  ben  voluto  dalla  gente  ; 

Di  quel  Signer  di  corte  ognun  1'  amava. 

.  .  Era  forte  colerico  e  sdegnoso, 

Delia  lingua  e  del  cor  libero  e  sciolto ; 

Non  era  avaro,  non  ambizioso, 

Era  fedele  ed  amorevol  molto  ; 

Degli  amici  amator  miracoloso. 

Cosi  anche  chi  in  odio  aveva  tolto, 

Odiava  a  guerra  finita  e  mortale, 

Ma  piu  pronto  era  amar  ch'a  voler  maleJ.^^ 

Berni  undoubtedly  had  a  most  sincere  devotion  to  his  patron 
Giberti,  and  entered  the  hsts  in  the  war  of  wits  against  the 
scurrilous  Pietro  Aretino  on  his  behalf.  ^'^^ 

Some  of  Giberti's  diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  Lettere  di 
Principi  is  in  Berni's  handwriting,  and  for  his  patron's  sake  we 

'^^  Berni's  Rifacimento  delV  Orlando  Innaviorato  del  Boiardo,  bk.  iii.  canto  7. 
****  Sonetti  contro  Pietro  Aretino,  beginning,  Tu  ne  dirai  e  farai  tanti  e  tanti,  Kime 
p.  62  (ed.  Virgin,  Firenze,  1885). 

VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXXI.  H  H 
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hope  that  he  libelled  himself  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  when  he 
describes  himself  in  the  rifacimento  of  Orlando  Innamorato  as 
always  going  about  with  bundles  of  unanswered  letters  under  his 
arm  and  preferring  to  stay  in  bed  rather  than  anything  else. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  seizure  of  Kome  by  the  Colonna  family  ^^^ 
relates  how  Berni  was  engaged  during  the  last  half-hour  before  the 
invaders  reached  the  palace  in  trying  to  save  bundles  of  Giberti's 
correspondence,  but  a  cry  that  they  were  at  the  gates  made  him 
give  up  his  task  in  the  middle  and  take  to  flight.  Berni  himself  has 
left  a  description  of  the  great  sack  of  1527  in  his  version  of  Boiardo's 
Orlando  Innamorato^  and  he  writes  of  himself  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  horrors  he  describes,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been  shut  up 
in  St.  Angelo  with  his  patron. 

After  Giberti  gave  up  his  post  as  papal  datary  and  settled  in 
Verona,  Berni's  letters  often  recall  wistfully  those  *  tables  of  the 
dead '  in  Eome,  and  he  is  always  in  the  highest  spirits  if  business 
takes  him  back  to  the  city  for  a  short  visit.  Life  in  a  household 
which  was  under  a  rule  as  strict  as  that  of  any  monastery  must 
have  been  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  Yet  because  he  was 
really  attached  and  grateful  to  Giberti,  and  felt  that  he  was  a 
power  for  good  in  his  life,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  by  his 
side. 

V.  Exc*^*  conoscer^  ch'  io  sono  un  huomo  da  bene,  id  est  ho  voglia 
d'  essere  huomo  da  bene,  et  che  sia  vero,  son  tornato  a  Verona  per  stare 
ad  uno  huomo  da  bene,  e  provare  se  gli  exempli  suoi  mi  possono  far 
qualche  giovamento. 

So  he  wrote  to  Caterina  Cibo  on  10  Oct.  1528.^^^  i^  jg  g^sy  to 
imagine  that  such  an  erratic  genius  proved  at  times  somewhat 
of  a  trial  in  the  bishop's  orderly  household,  and  Giberti,  who 
evidently  discerned  his  restlessness  and  discontent,  did  all  he  could 
to  help  him  to  adapt  himself  by  giving  him  plenty  of  literary 
work  to  do,  and  frequent  journeys  to  abbeys  and  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  stood  in  need  of  inspection  or  reform. 
Moreover  he  took  him  with  him  when  he  went  to  Bologna  for  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  But  at  last  in  1531  Giberti  became 
convinced  that  Berni  would  not  lose  his  restlessness,  and  wrote  to 
Sanga,  the  mutual  friend  who  had  originally  brought  Berni  to  his 
notice,  for  his  advice.  Nothing  could  prove  more  clearly  the  noble, 
disinterested  character  of  Giberti  than  the  answer  of  Sanga  to 
this  appeal.  He  wrote  back  quite  frankly,  and  though  the  letter 
is  not  extant  we  have  Sanga' s  own  references  to  it  in  a  letter 
to  Berni,  written  at  Giberti's  wish.  Sanga' s  advice  was  that 
Giberti  should  *  throw  the  bridle  on  the  neck '  of  the  restless  steed 

'"  Letter  of  Negri  in  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  234. 

1^2  Quoted  by  Virgili  in  his  Life  of  Berni,  p.  211  (Firenze,  1881) 
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and  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  and  he  takes  it  absolutely  for  granted 
that  even  if  Berni  leaves  his  kind  patron  Giberti  will  not  let  him 
go  without  some  substantial  mark  of  his  affection.  Sanga's  advice 
to  Berni  is  to  go,  and  his  letter  shows  that  he  well  understands 
the  impulsive,  affectionate  man  to  whom  he  is  writing,  for  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  him  not  to  be  so  far  carried  away  with 
gratitude  for  the  new  favour  monsignor  is  certain  to  give  him 
before  letting  him  take  his  leave  as  to  try  to  put  too  strong  a 
<;urb  on  his  inclinations  and  nature,  *  promising  great  things  and 
imagining  that  he  can  keep  his  brain  in  bounds.'  For  Sanga  does 
not  think  it  really  is  possible  for  him  now  to  live  this  rigid  life  of 
rule,  though  it  may  be  in  three  or  four  years'  time.  He  cautions 
him  that  if  he  tries  to  force  himself  into  an  unnatural  channel 
now  there  will  probably  be  a  violent  reaction  later  on,  which  may 
lead  to  a  really  serious  breach  with  his  patron.  His  last  words 
are — 

che  se  voi  pensate  di  peter  servir  Monsignor  con  satisfazion  sua  e  vostra, 
perseveriate  in  servirlo ;  se  non  che  con  buona  grazia  di  S.  Signoria  e  col 
consiglio  sue,  leviate  voi  di  mala  contentezza  perpetua  e  lei  di  mala  satis- 
fazion di  voi,  e  mi  vi  raccomando  con  tutto  il  core.^'^^ 

In  March  1531,  therefore,  Berni  left  Giberti's  household,  part- 
ing on  quite  friendly  terms,  and  for  the  next  six  months  spent  his 
time  in  Padua,  living  just  the  sort  of  life  which  suited  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  cultured  circle  ^^*  which  centred  round  Gasparo 
Contarini,  the  conservatore  deUo  studio  there.  While  in  Padua  Berni 
was  employed  on  his  longest  literary  production,  the  rifacimento 
of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato y  into  which  he  incorporated  a  good 
deal  of  original  matter,  such  as  the  description  of  the  sack  of 
Eome  and  other  autobiographical  stanzas.  Eeligious  discussions 
and  readings  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  going  on  in  Padua 
at  that  time,  just  as  we  have  seen  they  went  on  a  little  later  in 
Pole's  house  in  Viterbo,  and  Berni  was  probably  present  at  them. 
It  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  any  change  which  came  over 
his  religious  attitude  must  belong.  That  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  during  these  six  months  in  Padua,  when  he  was  for  the 
first  time  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  rebel,  did 
something  to  deepen  a  seriousness  of  which  we  have  seen  occasional 
glimpses  in  his  letters  to  CaterinaCibo  is  very  probable, '^^  but  of  more 
than  this  there  is  no  proof.     The  careful  investigations  of  Berni's 

"*  Sanga  died  in  1532,  so  that  this  must  have  been  almost  his  last  intercourse 
with  Berni.     Giberti  showed  great  sorrow  at  his  early  death. 

•"  Berni,  writing  to  Priuli  from  Florence  (date  unknown),  calls  it  a  convento  di 
sjnriti  divini. 

'^^  There  is  a  very  serious  note  in  Berni's  letter  to  Priuli  quoted  above,  and  the 
date  seems  to  be  after  his  stay  at  Padua,  for  he  talks  of  coming  back  to  see  Giberti 
soon  and  taking  Padua  at  the  same  time.  It  sounds  as  if  it  were  written  after  some 
time  spent  away  from  Giberti  {Rime  e  Pocsie  latine  di  Berni,  race.  Virgili,  p.  329). 
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biographer,  Virgili,  have  led  him  to  reject  the  theory  that  Berni  ever 
embraced  protestant  opinions.  He  shows  that  the  three  stanzas  in 
the  rifacimento  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  are  interpolations  by 
Yergerio,  that  they  are  manifestly  inferior  in  poetical  expression  to 
Berni's  other  work,  that  they  are  quite  inconsistent  with  Berni's 
attitude  in  other  passages,  and  moreover  that  if  they  had  been 
indeed  his  work  we  should  not  have  found  Berni  back  in  Giberti's 
house  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  without  any  change  in  the 
friendly  relations  between  them.  Berni's  attitude,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  was  one  of  criticism,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Giberti,  it  was  a 
criticism  quite  compatible  with  loyalty,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  sort  of  man  to  trouble  himself  with  theological 
subtleties. 

From  the  October  of  1531  till  the  end  of  the  year  1532  Berni 
was  again  in  Yerona  with  Giberti,  and  it  is  a  time  when  he 
produced  a  good  deal  of  poetical  work,  such  as  his  two  capitoli 
on  the  plague,  one  to  Fracastoro,  and  one  Al  vescovo  mo  padrone. 
All  his  poems  at  this  time  show  signs  of  changing  moods  and 
inward  unrest,  but  they  reach  a  higher  point  of  perfection  in  art 
than  at  any  earlier  time.     He  addresses  Giberti  thus  : — 

S'  io  v'  ustassi  di  dire  il  fatto  mio, 

Come  lo  vo  dicendo  a  questo  e  quelle, 

Forse  pieta  m'  areste, 

0  qualche  benefizio  mi  dareste  ; 

Che  se  '1  dicesse  Die  : 

Pur  fo,  pur  scrivo  anch'  io, 

E  m'  affatico  assai,  e  sudo  e  stento, 

Ancor  eh'  io  sappia,  eh'  io  non  vi  contento. 

Yoi  mi  straziate,  e  mi  volete  morto, 

Ed  al  corpo  di  Cristo  avete  '1  torto.^'*^ 

The  reason  why  Berni  left  Giberti  a  second  time,  and  indeed 
all  the  rest  of  his  brief  life,  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  We  do  not 
know  whether  he  left  of  his  own  accord  or  whether  Giberti  saw  he 
was  still  restless,  and  so  gave  him  up  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  second  parting  was  friendly  too,  for 
although  Berni  never  saw  his  patron  again  he  was  doing  work  for 
him  while  at  Florence,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Giberti  followed 
his  career  with  interest,  and  mourned  his  untimely  death. 

Nothing  in  Giberti's  life  throws  so  much  Hght  on  the  lovable 
side  of  the  man  as  the  close  and  enduring  friendship  between 
him  and  this  wild,  erratic,  affectionate  genius.  His  relations  with 
Berni  prove  that  he  too  was  warm-hearted,  and  could  sympathise 
with  very  different  natures  from  his  own.  He  always  had  faith  in 
the  great  possibilities  of  Berni's  nature,  and  whether  or  no  he 
was  ever  able   to   unravel   the   dark   mystery   of  his  death  it  i& 

'***  Bivie  e  Poesie  latine  di  Berni,  race.  Virgili,  p.  67. 
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certain  that  he  would  believe  him  capable  of  losing  his  life  rather 
than  be  the  instrument  of  a  cowardly  murder. 

We  cannot  form  any  clear  idea  of  Giberti's  personal  appear- 
ance. The  portrait  of  him  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
Ballerini's  Life  was  taken  after  death,  and  Francesco  della  Torre 
says,  in  a  letter  to  M.  F.  Mazo,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
bishop's  own  household,  but  was  now  in  that  of  the  marchesa  di 
Pescara,  that  his  long  illness  had  so  changed  his  appearance  and 
even  expression,  and  reduced  him  to  such  extreme  thinness,  that  it 
was  even  difficult  to  recognise  that  it  was  the  same  face.^^^  He 
was  not  a  tall  man,  though  well  proportioned,  and  all  concur  in 
bearing  witness  to  his  great  dignity.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
expressive,  but  their  colour  is  not  stated. 

When  we  read  Giberti's  life,  and  remember  that  he  is  only  one^ 
though  perhaps  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  of  that  circle  of  pattern 
bishops  belonging  to  the  early  sixteenth  century — men  like  Fregoso, 
Carlo  Borromeo,  Sadoleto,  Cervini,  and  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Eochester — we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  great  and  saintly 
bishops  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  of  Lupus,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  who  conquered  even  Attila,  of  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  and 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  men  who  lived,  as  Giberti  did,  in  troubled 
times  of  transition,  in  times  of  *  war  and  rumours  of  war,'  of  sack 
and  pillage,  and  of  fierce  religious  controversy.^"*^ 

M.  A.  Tucker. 

*"  Delia  Torre  explains  in  the  letter  referred  to  above  that  he  had  not  had  a  copy 
of  the  portrait  taken,  because  it  was  so  far  from  good,  so  he  cannot  send  the  marchesa 
one.  There  is  another  portrait  of  Giberti  in  a  picture  by  Vasari  in  the  hall  of  Leo  X 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence  (see  Virgili's  Francesco  Berni,  p.  24). 

*^^  The  arms  of  Giberti,  azure,  a  crescent,  and  three  gold  stars  in  chief,  are 
illuminated  in  the  preface  (dedicated  to  Clement  VII  and  his  datary  Giberti)  to  the 
History  of  the  Turks,  by  Theodoro  Spandugnino  Cantacusino,  Add.  MS.  15316  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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The  Neapolitan  Stuarts. 

AN  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  last  February,  The 
Eldest  Son  of  Charles  11,  drew  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  James  Stuart,  or  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg,  who  laid 
claim  to  that  ambiguous  distinction.  The  subject  had  already 
been  treated  by  Father  Boero  in  his  IstoHa  delta  Conversione  alia 
Chiesa  Cattolica  di  Carlo  II,  on  which  this  article  is  based,  in  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Duifus  Hardy's  report  on  Venetian 
Archives  to  the  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  in  the  Secret  History 
of  Charles  11,  a  communicated  article  in  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review  of  1862.  All  these  studies  are  written  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  from  which  I  venture  to  disagree,  and  though  in  telling 
the  story  of  this  pseudo-prince's  life  I  cover  some  familiar  ground 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  explain  my  reasons. 

The  chief  documents  relating  to  James  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg 
are  in  the  Gesu  in  Kome,  and  if  their  authenticity  can  be  trusted 
they  are  circumstantial  enough.  They  tell  us  that  when  King 
Charles  II — then  prince  of  Wales — was  in  Jersey  in  1646  he  had, 
at  a  very  early  age,  by  a  certain  noble  lady,  une  jeune  dame  des 
plus  qualifiees  de  nos  royaumes,  plustost  par  fragilite  de  nostre  premiere 
jeunesse  que  par  malice,  a  son  who  was  educated  in  France  and 
other  countries  as  a  protestant  under  the  name  of  James  de  la 
Cloche  du  Bourg.  This  son  was,  by  a  deed  purporting  to  be  *  given 
at  Whitehall,  27  Sept.  1665,'  and  sealed  and  signed  by  Charles  II, 
recognised  by  him  as  his  natural  son,  with  the  strange  proviso  that 
the  fact  was  not  to  be  disclosed  until  after  the  king's  death. 
Later,  in  February  1667,  the  king  granted  him  500L  a  year  in 
Holland,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  resided  in  London  and 
did  not  forsake  the  protestant  church.  Six  months  after  this 
the  wayward  young  man  became  a  catholic  at  Hamburg,  on 
29  July,  and  received  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  an  unusual 
*  birth  brief,'  stating  that  '  his  Britannic  majesty  '  had  privately 
acknowledged  the  story  of  his  birth  to  her.  Armed  with  this  letter 
he  entered  at  Kome  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale  in  April 
1668,  where  the  inventory  of  his  meagre  outfit  still  remains,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  Jesuit.  From  this  period  communica- 
tions between  England  and  the  Jesuits  relating  to  the  novice  are 
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frequent.  A  letter  from  the  king  to  D'Oliva,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  expresses  hopes  that  his  public  recognition  will  be  possible 
in  a  few  years,  and  sends  for  him  to  come  to  England,  giving  him 
means  of  being  recognised  by  the  queen  mother  in  Paris ;  and  in 
order  to  make  his  journey  more  secretly  he  applies  in  August  for 
permission  for  the  novice  to  come  under  the  name  of  *  Henri  de 
Kohan,'  to  which  name  I  shall  revert  later,  and  for  a  dispensation 
for  him  to  travel  alone  and  as  a  cavalier.  He  had  been  in  England 
scarcely  a  fortnight  ^  when  he  was  dispatched  to  Kome  on  a  secret 
mission,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  his  name  until  in  March  1669  a 
certain  James  Stuart,  claiming  to  be  the  same,  appears  at  Naples, 
no  longer  a  Jesuit  but  a  cavalier  possessed  of  *  many  Jewells  of 
value,  some  quantity  of  pistolls,  and  some  papers  or  letters  directed 
to  him  with  the  title  of  highness,'  and  on  the  point  of  being  married. 
All  previous  writers  on  the  subject  have  taken  up  in  various 
degrees  the — to  me — strange  position  that  the  Neapolitan  Pretender 
and  James  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg  were  probably  not  one  and 
the  same  person,  apparently  on  the  odd  ground  that  having  once 
been  a  Jesuit  novice  he  is  not  likely  to  have  renounced  his  clerical 
career.  The  fact  appears  to  me  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Kent,  the  English  minister  at  Eome,  did  not  know  of  his 
existence,  and  that  he  wrote  as  a  damning  fact  that  *  hee  could  not 
speake  a  word  of  English ; '  but  that  might  well  be  accounted  for 
by  his  life  abroad.  Again,  while  at  Naples  King  Charles  II  appears 
to  have  denied  the  truth  of  his  claim,  though  we  have  no  idea  in 
what  manner,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  resented  the 
abandonment  of  the  cassock ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to 
the  king's  letters,  if  these  are  really  genuine,  such  recognition 
was,  though  affectionate,  always  secret.  There  exists  one  of  these 
letters  expressing  a  particular  affection  for  him — 

non  seulement  a  cause  que  vous  nous  este  ne  dans  nostre  plus  tendre 
jeunesse,  lorsque  nous  n'avions  gueres  plus  de  16  ou  17  ans,  que  par- 
ticulierement  a  cause  de  Texcellent  natural  que  nous  avons  toujours 
remarque  en  vous. 

Then  we  have  a  letter  from  the  king  before  the  novice  reached 
Paris,  giving  him  as  his  eldest  son  hopes  of  precedence  over  the 
duke  of  Monmouth, /)a?'  touttes  raisons  et  a  cause  de -la  qualite  de  une 
mere,  and  even  putting  before  him  ultimate  hopes  of  the  throne 
and  suggesting  that  '  it  behoved  him  therefore  to  reflect  maturely 
on  his  altered  prospects  before  entering  irrevocably  into  holy 
orders.'  Perhaps  he  did  so  reflect  and  re-entered  the  world  after 
his  visit  to  England.  If  there  was  certainty  in  his  claim  it  must 
have  been  galling  to  know  that  the  king  was  writing  in  1668  (the 
same  year)  of  his  other  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  telling  his 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  '  1  believe  you  may  easily  guess  that 

*  The  Secret  History  of  Charles  II,  already  referred  to. 
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I  am  something  concerned  for  this  bearer,  James,  and  therefore  I 
put  him  into  your  handes  to  be  directed  by  you  in  all  thinges  ; '  ^  but 
then  Monmouth  had  been  publicly  recognised  in  1662. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  life  of  the  Neapolitan  Pretender  as  bear- 
ing on  the  story.  Don  Jacopo  Stuardo,  as  he  is  generally  styled  after 
this  date,  married  at  the  chapel  of  S.  Aspremo,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Naples,  19  Feb.  1669,  a  lady  named  Donna  Theresa  Corona.  Kent, 
the  English  minister,  calls  her  *  the  hoasts  daughter  where  hee 
laye  '  and  an  *  ordinary  person ; '  but  she  seems  to  have  been  of 
good  blood,  being  daughter  of  Signor  Francesco  Corona,  a  gentle- 
man of  Sora,  and  the  Lady  Anuccia  de  Anicis,  his  wife,  and  she 
counted  among  her  kindred  Orsini  and  other  noble  families 
who  must  have  possessed  some  influence  at  the  viceregal  court. 
Kent  says  that  Don  Jacopo  *  was  observed  to  live  and  talke  so 
high  of  his  great  birth  '  that  the  viceroy  of  Naples  was  led  *  by 
curiosity  or  suspition  of  his  quality '  to  imprison  him  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Elmo,  and  transferred  him  to  the  castle  of  Gaeta.  The 
English  consul,  for  whom  he  had  sent  to  assist  him,  reported  that 
he  could  not  *  give  any  account  of  the  birth  he  pretends  to,'  and 
the  viceroy,  to  keep  the  family  secure,  shut  his  wife  also  in  a  mon- 
astery. Kent  writes  later,  16  June,  that  on  receipt  of  '  his  majesties 
letters  to  that  vice-king '  Don  Jacopo  was  immediately  brought  to 
Naples  and  cast  into  the  grand  prison  of  the  Vicaria  among  the 
vilest  criminals,  and  sentenced  *  to  bee  whipt  about  the  citty,'  but 
that  his  wife's  family  had  sufficient  influence  to  petition  the  vice- 
queen,  who  obtained  the  remission  of  this  part  of  the  sentence  *  in 
compassion  to  her  and  her  kindred,'  and  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
his  wife. 

Don  Jacopo  seems  to  have  been  released  strangely  soon  from 
prison,  and  to  have  for  a  short  time  quitted  Naples.  '  He  had  beene 
absent  from  Naples  some  time,  pretending  to  have  made  a  journey 
into  France  to  visit  his  mother.  Dona  Maria  Stuart,  of  his  majesty's 
royall  family,'  to  whom  the  king  allowed  a  pension  of  80,000 
ducats,  but  that  she  was  dead  *  before  hee  came  to  France.'  He 
evidently  had  suffered  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Vicaria,  as  he 
died  at  Naples  in  August  1669,  in  the  catholic  faith  and  in  full 
belief  of  his  own  rights,  and  was  buried  in  the  venerable  church  of 
S.  Francisco  di  Paolo  fuori  Porta  Capuana,  and,  as  Kent  writes 
enigmatically,  *  this  is  the  end  of  that  princely  cheate  or  whatever 
he  was.' 

But  Kent,  it  is  evident,  was  careless,  or  else  prejudiced,  or 
badly  informed  about  his  claim.  He  speaks  of  it  as  if  he  could 
give  no  account  of  his  birth  except  that  he  was  *  born  in  Gersey,' 
yet  in  his  will,  dated  24  Aug.  1669,  the  claim  is  clear  enough  and 
tallies  strangely  with  this  story  of  James  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg. 

^  '  Madame : '  Memoirs  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs. 
Ady),  p.  251. 
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The  latter  had,  according  to  the  alleged  letter  of  Charles  II,  a 
mysterious  mother  of  high  birth,  higher  than  Lucy  Walter,  the 
mother  of  Monmouth,  and  Don  Jacopo  names  her  as  Lady  Maria 
Stuart,  a  daughter  of  the  baron  of  S.  Mars  or  San  Marzo,  of  so 
near  kin  to  the  royal  house  that  the  king  could  not  acknowledge  him 
publicly,  and  his  son's  papers  further  name  her  *  Maria  Henrietta.' 
He  left,  in  what  Kent  styled  *  the  same  confidence  and  princely 
humour,'  a  prayer  to  the  king  of  England  to  give  his  unborn  child 
'  the  usual  principality  either  of  Wales  or  Monmouth,  or  of  such 
provinces  which  are  wont  to  be  conferred  on  the  natural  sonnes  of 
the  crowne  to  the  value  of  100™  crownes  Eevenue  of  rent,'  and  that 
he  would  '  restore  to  his  heirs  the  80™  crownes  Kent  that  belonged 
to  his  most  beloved  mother,  being  her  proper  stock  .  .  .  and  not 
suffer  his  blood  to  goe  wandering  about  the  world  without  entertain- 
ment.' He  committed  the  care  of  his  wife  and  child  to  the  king  of 
France,  begging  him  to  favour  *  his  poore  kinsman.'  So  surely  did 
he  regard  his  claim  as  genuine  that  he  further  left  400  crowns  for 
'  a  marble  tomb  in  the  venerable  chappell  of  mercy  in  the  church 
of  S^  Francisco  di  Paolo.'  And  this  lapide  was  to  have  '  his  name 
and  quality  engraven  on  it ;  '  and  he  directs  his  father-in-law,  '  in 
acknowledgement  of  what  I  have  disposed  of  to  his  benefit  and  his 
house,^  to  do  fervent  devotions  of  all  the  heart '  for  the  pardon  of 
the  testator's  sins.  His  claim  was  not  allowed  to  become  altogether 
dormant  either,  for  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous* son, 
whose  history  was,  in  one  part  at  least,  to  resemble  strangely  that 
of  his  father. 

On  30  March  1726  this  son.  Prince  Don  Giacomo  Stuardo, 
obtained  a  certificate  from  Cardinal  Pignatelli  acknowledging  him 
to  be  the  posthumous  son  of  Don  Jacopo  Enrico  di  Bove  Stuardo, 
Filiiis  Naturalis  Caroli  Secundi  Regis  Angliae  and  Donna  Theresa 
Corona  of  Naples.  He,  from  the  pedigree  attached  to  the  paper 
setting  forth  his  pretensions,  claimed  to  be  cousin's  son  to 
*  Giacomo  III '  of  Great  Britain.  That  his  father  was  *  Giacomo 
Errico  Boveri  Eovano  (or  Eoano)  Stuardo,  son  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  although  si  accaso  Carlo  II  con  la  casa  Braganzaj  non 
ehhe  prole,  md  in  gioventu  ebbe  con  Maria  Errichetta  Stuardo  uno 
maschio  who  became  his  father,  having  turned  catholic,  come 
apparisce  dallafede  delV  abjura.  1  confess  I  cannot  even  conjecture 
the  origin  of  the  title  Bove,  Bovera,  or  Boveri,  but  Kovano  or  Eoano 
surely  implies  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  same  man  who 
took  for  his  alias  the  name  '  de  Eohan,'  and  if  this  is  so  it  most 
nearly  connects  him  with  *  James  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg,'  who  so 
suddenly  became  '  Henri  de  Eohan,'  and  perhaps  later  for  a  political 
mission  to  England  James  Henri  Eovano  Stuardo. 

The   story   of   Don    Giacomo   Stuardo,  the  second  Neapolitan 

3  He  assigned  full  and  ample  power  to  his  land  and  marquisate  de  Dunignis,  a 
name  which  may  give  a  clue,  to  the  value  of  3000  crowns. 
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Pretender,  is  worthy  of  more  investigation.  The  only  sources  for 
it  I  know  of  are  a  collection  of  printed  papers  bound  up  with  a 
volume  of  legal  manuscripts  of  Naples  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
These  record  the  various  steps  of  his  life — how  he  was  a  posthumous 
son,  born  11  Nov.  1669  and  baptised  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Sofia,  that  he 

e  cresciuto  nella  citta  di  Napoli  sotto  varie  forme  per  la  necessita  di 
vivere  incognito  per  lo  spazio  di  anni  40  in  circa,  nel  qual  tempo 
sopragiunte  in  Napoli  le  arme  Cesaree,  il  detto  principe  fu  forzato 
partire ; 

again  that  at  Kome  he  se  ammoglio  con  Donna  Jjiicia  Minelli 
delta  Riccia  in  1711,  and  by  such  an  alliance  fell  into  trouble,  as  he 
was  arrested  on  4  Oct.  and  thrown  into  the  Carcere  Nuova, 
while  inquiries  were  made  about  his  status.  He  was  released, 
travelled  to  Venice,  Vienna,  where  his  titles  were  recognised,  and 
Genoa,  and  then  retiring  to  Eome  was  again  seized,  with  all  his 
papers,  and  a  second  time  imprisoned  in  the  Carcere  Nuova. 
Without  examination,  as  he  says,  he  was  condemned,  stripped,  and 
reclothed  in  a  penitent  habit  and  surrounded  by  shirri,  embarked 
in  a  felucca  for  Naples,  and  having  been  quarantined  there  at 
last  was  hospitably  received  by  his  relative,  Orsino  Galleotti  {sua 
ciigina  Donna  Lucrezia  Orsino,  contessa  di  Oppide,  married  a  Signor 
Galleotti).  He  then  brought  his  suit  before  the  courts,  gratis  come 
poverOf  was  granted  probate  of  his  father's  will,  and  ordered  immitti 
in  ])ossessionem  omnium  honorum  dicti  eius  patris  on  15  Dec.  1715. 
These  goods,  according  to  the  inventory,  were  due  palazzi  siti  uno 
a  S,  Giovanna  a  Carhonara  e  V  altro  a  Capua,  dirimpetto  alii 
Gesuiti,  and  in  the  bank  of  Naples  5,000,000  ducats  transmitted  to 
his  father  from  London. 

Mr.  Philip  Sidney  in  the  article  referred  to  above  ^  gives  an 
unvouched-for  statement  that  this  *  Don  Giacomo  Stuardo '  died 
without  legitimate  issue  at  Genoa  in  1742,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  can  reconcile  this  with  a  recommendation  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cajazza,  vicar-general  of  Naples,  on  10  April  1747,  of 
Don  Giacomo  Stuardo  on  account  of  his  great  necessity,  in  which 
he  styles  him  nipote  di  Carlo  Secundo  re  d'  Inghilterra,  di 
professione  cattolica  e  zelantissimo  delta  nostra  santa  religione  x>€r  cui 
ha  sofferto  e  sofferse  tanti  traragli,' which  is  the  last  document  I 
have  as  yet  traced  that  alludes  to  him  directly,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  is  il  principe  Stuardo  who  states,  in  a  letter  narrating 
his  poverty,''  that  he  is  *  erede  universale  del  regio  sangue  Stuardo 
d'  Inghilterra,'  in  March  1752.  A.  Fkancis  Steuart. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  20646. 

^  'The  Eldest  Son  of  Charles  II,'  Westminster  Review,  6  February  1903. 

«  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  20646,  f.  56. 
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Some  English  Crusaders  of  Richard  I. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  notable  work  M.  Gaston 
Paris's  edition  of  Ambroise's  UEstoire  de  la  Guerre  Sainte  ^  it 
will  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  merits  of  its  elaborate  apparatus, 
which  includes,  in  accordance  with  the  admirable  practice  of  the 
modern  school  of  French  historians,  the  identification  not  only  of 
all  the  individuals  named  in  the  poem,  but  also,  in  those  cases 
where  their  surnames  are  derived  from  places,  of  the  places  from 
which  they  derived  them.  In  this  task  he  was  assisted,  so  far  as 
French  place-names  were  concerned,  by  M.  Auguste  Longnon,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  place  the  study  of  historical  topography  in 
France  on  a  higher  level  than  in  England. 

The  third  crusade,  which  is  the  subject  of  UEstoire,  has 
always  been  the  one  peculiarly  associated  with  our  own  country, 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  Eichard  I  among  its  leaders.  But 
the  number  of  his  followers  from  England  whose  names  are 
recorded  is  not  large.  I  think  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  it 
is  unduly  minimised  by  M.  Paris,  who  appears  to  have  considered 
that  if  a  surname  was  derived  from  a  place  across  the  Channel  its 
bearer  was  a  chevalier  normand.  That  by  this  he  meant  a  knight 
from  Normandy  (not  from  England)  is  evident  from  this  note 
among  his  corrigenda  on  p.  578  : — 

La  famille  de  Toeni,  etablie  en  Angleterre  depuis  la  conquete,  y  etait 
devenue  tres  puissante,  et  Roger  de  Toeni  est  plus  d'une  fois  mentionne 
parmi  les  barons  anglais  de  son  temps,  en  sorte  qu'on  'ne  pent  legitime- 
ment  le  qualifier  de  '  chevalier  normand.' 

As  M.  Paris's  annotated  list  is  arranged  after  the  French 
fashion,  under  Christian  names,  I  will  follow  the  same  arrange- 
ment. 

Alexander  Arsic.  M.  Paris  writes,  C etait  un  Normand.  He  is 
'Arsis'  in  UEstoire,  *  Arsic'  or  *  Arsi '  in  the  Itincrariuiiiy  and 

*  Collection  de  Documents  InAdits  (1897).  Since  this  paper  was  written  we  have 
had  to  deplore  the  death  of  this  distinguished  scholar. 
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'  D'Arsic '  in  Guillaume  le  MarechaL     He  was  an  English  baron 
under  Eichard  I,  with  a  barony  of  twenty  knight's  fees.^ 

Bertram  de  Verdon.  A  well-known  English  baron.  His 
nationality  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  Paris. 

*  Ernaut  del  Bois.'  He  is  only  entered  as  chevalier,  vient  d  la 
rescousse  du  comte  de  Leicester,  though  his  name  is  of  special 
interest ;  for  no  fewer  than  four  Ernalds  appear  in  succession  as 
heads  of  his  house,  important  vassals  and  hereditary  stewards  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester.  Bittlesden  Abbey  was  founded  by  the 
Ernald  of  Stephen's  time,  and  the  church  of  Thorpe-Ernald, 
Leicestershire,  was  given  by  one  of  these  Ernalds  to  their  lords' 
abbey  at  Leicester. 

M.  Paris  observes  of  the  *  Bois '  from  which  their  surname 
was  derived  that  it  is  a  nom  de  lieu  impossible  a  identifier  (p.  533). 
I  venture  to  assert  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Bois-Arnault 
(Eure),  which  derived  its  suffix,  like  Thorpe-Ernald,  from  the 
Christian  name  of  its  lords,  and  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  Foret  de 
Breteuil.^  The  importance  of  this  identification  will  be  shown  below. 

Stephen  de  *  Tornehan.'  Identified  as  a  chevalier  de  Richard, 
who  derived  his  name  from  '  Turnham  Green,  pres  de  Londres.' 
But  his  lordship  was  Thornham,  al.  Thurnham  (near  Maidstone), 
in  Kent,  where  the  ruins  of  his  castle  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Gilbert  Talbot.  Not  identified.  Probably  the  Gilbert  Talbot 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  at  Linton,  Herefordshire,  and  was 
living  at  the  time  of  the  crusade. 

*  GuARiN  le  Fitz  Gerod.'  Kightly  identified  as  chevalier 
anglais.  He  was  one  of  the  hereditary  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer,  and  married,  as  M.  Paris  observes,  the  heiress  of  the 
Courcis. 

Henry  de  Gray  ('Graie').  Founder  of  the  great  English 
house  of  Grey.  But  he  seems  to  have  first  settled  in  England  on 
obtaining  (Grays)  Thurrock,  Essex,  in  1194,  and  is  doubtless 
therefore  rightly  styled  chevalier  normand  in  1191.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  '  Girart  de  Fornival,  chevalier  frangais,''  who 
founded  the  house  of  Furnival  in  England,  but  seems  to  have  only 
settled  here  under  Eichard  I. 

Hugh  de  Neville,  identified  as  a  sergent  normand.  The  words 
of  Ambroise  are — 

Si  i  fie  Hue  de  Noefvile 
Un  ardi  serjant  e  nobile. 

The  term  serjant  is  of  special  interest  for   comparison  with  the 
passage  in  Matthew  Paris  on  this  Hugh  at  his  death  (1222). 

2  See  Dugdale's  Baronage  and  tlae  Bed  Booh  of  the  ExcheqiLer. 

3  It  appears  to  have  been  known  as  'Boscus  Ernaldi '  as  early  as  1125  {Diction- 
naire  Topographique  de  VEure).  The  '  Bois-Normand '  of  the  poem  and  '  Bois- 
Anzeray '  are  also  in  the  (present)  canton  of  Bugles. 
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Eodemque  anno  obiit  Hugo  de  Ne villa  qui  in  tota  iuventute  sua 
tempore  regis  Ricardi  de  familia  speciali  eiusdem  regis  extiterat.  Inter 
caetera  suae  probitatis  et  audaciae  insignia  in  Terra  Sancta  leonem  inter- 
fecit.  Leo  prius  sagittatus  in  pectore  postea  gladio  transverberatus, 
eliquato  sanguine  expiravit. 

Viribus  Hugonis  vires  periere  leonis. 

Huius  corpus  in  ecclesia  de  Wautham  in  nobili  sarcophago  et  insculpto 
traditur  sepulturae.'*  , 

Dugdale  has  thrown  the  pedigree  into  terrible  confusion,  but  from 
this  Hugh  descended  the  Nevills  of  Wethersfield  and  Hallingbury- 
Nevill,  Essex.'' 

'  JoHAN  LE  Fiz  LucAS,'  merely  styled  chevalier  de  Richard, 
His  name  is  a  suggestive  one.  The  bishop  of  Evreux,  who  was  in 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  same  time  as  he  (1191),  was  a  namesake  of  his, 
and  we  trace  the  combination  of  John  and  Luke  both  at  Eouen  ^ 
and  in  England.  In  this  country  John  Fitz  Luke  forfeited  an 
estate  in  Devonshire  under  John  by  *  opting '  for  Normandy,^  and 
John  son  of  Luke  pincerna  held  in  1187  a  knight's  fee  on  the 
Gloucester  fief,^  which  had  been  held  by  his  father  Luke  pincerna 
in  1166.^  One  must  not  pursue  the  name  further,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Luke  pincerna  witnesses  a  Breteuil  charter  of  Eobert, 
earl  of  Leicester.^" 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  prominence  given  in  the  poem 
to  this  great  noble  appears  to  me  highly  significant.  He  is 
mentioned  in  no  fewer  than  thirteen  passages,  and  his  deeds  of 
arms  are  extolled.  Now  it  is  M.  Paris's  thesis,  and  one  which  he 
sustains  with  much  skill,  that  Ambroise,  the  author  of  the  poem, 
was  a  native  of  the  Evrechin,  and  consequently  makes  special 
mention  of  crusaders  associated  with  that  district.  But  in 
enumerating  these  he  strangely  omits  the  name  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  as  if  unaware  of  his  possession,  in  that  district,  of  the 
Breteuil  and  Pacy  (-sur-Eure)  fiefs.  This  connexion  is  well  shown 
in  several  of  the  charters  in  my  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in 
France.^^ 

Robert  de  *  Nuefbroc'  Identified  as  *  Robert  de  Newbroke, 
chevalier  anglais.'     For  his  true  identity  see  next  page. 

*  Chronica  Maiora,  iii.  71. 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Wethersfield,  to  which  Hugh  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  mother-in-law's  second  husband,  Warin  Fitz  Gerold  (see  above,  p.  476), 
was  only  some  ten  miles  from  Coggeshall,  for  it  was  Hugh  who  furnished  to 
Ealf  of  '  Coggeshall '  the  particulars  of  an  engagement  between  King  Richard  and  the 
Saracens  in  which  he  himself  had  taken  a  share  (R.  Coggeshall  [Rolls  Series], 
pp.  xiii,  45). 

^  See  my  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France. 

■^  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  559.  ^  Ibid.  p.  67. 

»  Ibid.  p.  291. 

'"  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France,  pp.  161-2. 

"  See,  for  instance,  nos.  305,  306,  408-10,  417,  420. 
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Robert  *  de  Quinci.'  Styled  chevalier  frangais.  I  imagine 
him  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  Eobert  de  Quinci,  living  at  this 
time,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Saher,  at  Long  Buckby, 
Northants,  and  whose  brother  Saher  married  the  sister  and 
eventual  coheiress  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

Robert  *  Trossebot.'  Styled  chevalier  normand.  He  was 
Robert  Trusbut,  an  English  baron,  the  capzit  of  whose  barony  was 
at  Warter,  Yorks.     He  had  paid  scutage  for  ten  fees  in  1190. 

Roger  de  '  Toeni.'  Styled  at  first  chevalier  normand ;  but  this 
description  is  altered,  as  explained  above  (p.  475),  in  the  corrigenda. 

I  have  not  claimed  Henry  '  le  Tyois  '  as  from  England,  because 
his  family  may  not  have  settled  there  before  the  date  of  this 
crusade  ;  nor  have  I  named  Walkelin  *  de  Ferieres,'  because,  though 
probably  a  cadet  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  he  had  a  fief  of  his  own  in 
Normandy.  But  having  shown,  I  hope,  that  several  crusaders, 
styled  French  or  Norman,  were  really  connected  with  England,  I 
would  now  suggest  that  a  Norman  in  one  case  has  been  wrongly 
styled  an  Englishman.  Robert  de  *  Noefbroc '  is  mentioned  in  the 
poem  as  arriving  with  the  bishop  of  Evreux,  and  again  as  assisting 
the  earl  of  Leicester  at  a  critical  moment  by  giving  him  his  horse, 
Ernault  del  Bois  being  also  present.  M.  Paris  comments  on  his 
surname  thus  : — 

II  ne  s'agit  pas  ici  d'un  des  si  nombreux  Neufbourg  de  France  (le 
latin,  p.  217,  301,  traduit  a  tort  par  dc  Novo  Burgo) ;  la  rime  du  vers 
4711  et  la  correction  du  MS.  au  vers  7523  prouvent  qu'il  faut  bien 
Nuefhroc ;  il  s'agit  sans  doute  d'une  localite  d'Angleterre  appelee 
Newbroke. 

But  we  may  dismiss  '  Newbroke  '  as  unheard  of  and  impossible.  I 
am  confident  that  we  have  to  do  with  Robert  de  Neubourg  (Eure), 
a  member,  like  the  earl  of  Leicester,  of  the  great  house  of 
Beaumont  and  holder  of  the  Norman  possessions  of  Henry  de 
Neubourg,  who  obtained  the  earldom  of  Warwick.  For  I  have 
shown,  from  the  MS.  Latin  13905,  that  this  Robert  was  in 
possession  in  1190,  and  that  he  was  son  of  Henry  de  Neubourg, ^^ 
which  Henry  held  a  considerable  fief  in  Normandy  in  1172.'^ 
The  only  evidence  offered  by  M.  Paris  to  the  contrary  is  that 
the  name  rhymes  with  a  rather  doubtful  word  ending  in  *  roc' 
I  therefore  hold  that  the  Itinerarium  does  not,  as  he  alleges,  err 
in  its  rendering  de  Novo  Burgo^  and  that  we  have  here  additional 
.confirmation  of  M.  Paris's  ingenious  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
Ambroise.  That  theory,  based  as  it  is  on  the  special  mention  in  the 
poem  of  men  from  a  certain  district,  €[id  certainement  satis  notre 

'2  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France,  p.  128,  note.  I  have  also  seen  at 
Belvoir  an  original  charter  (c.  1180)  in  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  Henry, 
he  makes  a  grant  at  Kadepont  (Eure). 

''  Bouquet,  x,xiii.  693. 
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poete  ne  seraumt  pas  connus  fh  la  jiosterite^  is,  of  course,  akin  to  that 
which  connects  the  Bayeux  tapestry  with  Bishop  Odo  by  its  special 
mention  of  three  of  his  tenants.  Oddly  enough,  when  recently 
vindicating  the  authority  and  the  early  date  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
M.  Paris  appears  to  have  been  unaware  that  these  have  long  been 
identified.  M.  Marignan,  whose  work  ^'*  he  was  criticising,  had 
argued  from  the  occurrence  on  the  tapestry  of  such  names  as 
Turolcly  Wadard,  and  Vital^  inconnus  aux  historiens  de  la  conqitete  de 
VAiigleteire,  that  the  tapestry  was  later  than  the  date  at  which 
they  wrote,  and  its  details  legendary.  M.  Paris  replied  that  the 
tapestry,  on  the  contrary,  was  probably  une  source  independante. 

EUe  a  toutes  les  apparences  d'etre  un  tenioignage  independant,  pro- 
venant  de  quelqu'un  qui  connaissait  les  faits  en  partie  par  lui-meme,  en 
partie  par  des  recits.  Et  la  nature  meme  des  details  qui  lui  sont  propres 
surtout  la  mention  de  quelques  personnages  inconnus  de  7iotis,^^  mais  qui 
devaient  etre  parfaitement  connus  de  ceux  par  qui  I'ouvrage  a  ete 
commande  ou  pour  qui  il  a  ete  fait,  indique  bien  qu'elle  est  un  memorial 
qu'on  a  voulu  posseder  d'evenernents  tout  recents,  dont  on  tenait  a  garder 
le  souvenir  figure.  A  priori  elle  a  tout  Pair  d'un  document  contemporain 
des  ev6nements,  ou  de  bien  peu  posterieur  ...  la  legende  n'y  est  certaine* 
ment  pour  rien,  et  ils  ne  sont  pas  de  ceux  que  cree  Timagination.^^ 

M.  Paris  could  have  greatly  strengthened  his  argument  had  he 
been  aware  that,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  very  justly  observed, 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and  Turold 
seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  contemporary  one, 
and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  of  Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard 
says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these  persons,  who  are  of  no  importance 
in  the  general  history,  whose  reputation  must  have  been  purely  local, 
should  have  received  such  prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  .  .  . 
We  see  them  here  in  the  tapestry,  and  the  industry  of  Mr.  Amyot  and 
Dr.  Lingard  traced  them  out  in  Domesday,  but  no  other  mention  survives 
of  them.^" 

In  this  paper  I  have  strengthened,  I  hope,  the  argument  of 
M.  Gaston  Paris  for  the  local  origin  of  UEstoire,  and,  though  I 
have  claimed  as  from  England  men  whom  he  traces  from  lands 
across  the  Channel,  I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  Koger  de 
'  Herdecort '  or  *  Hardincort '  was  of  *  Hardencourt '  (Eure). 

Le  latin  porte  la  premiere  fois  Hardecurt  (p.  186),  la  seconde  Haraen- 
court  (p.  217) ;  M.  Stubbs,  qui  la  premiere  fois  a  admis  k  tort  la  variante 

'^  La  Tapisserie  de  Bayeux  (Paris,  1902). 

'^  The  italics  are  mine.  "^  Romania,  xxxi.  40G-7. 

'^  Norman  Co7iquest,  2nd.ecl.,  iii.  570-1 ;  compare  English  Historical  Review,  ix. 
219-25.  I  may  add  that  Turold  was  dead  before  the  date  of  Domesday,  and  that  I 
have  reproduced  his  portrait  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry  in  my  introduction  to  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  Essex,  where  he  was  a  great  '  aggressor.' 
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Harecurt,  a  considere  a  la  table  ces  deux  noms  comme  identiques  sous 
cette  forme  erronee  (p.  546). 

Another  name  as  to  which,  I  agree  with,  him,  Stubbs's  reading 
needs  correction  is  that  of  Gerard  de '  Bidesfordia  '  or  '  Bidefordia,'  ^^ 
Master  of  the  Temple,  killed  before  Acre,  4  Oct.  1182. 

Sur  I'histoire  romanesque  de  ce  personnage  voir  Ernoul,  p.  144  (ou  il 
faut  lire  chevalier,  1.  5,  au  lieu  de  clerc  :  voir  Journal  des  Savants,  1893, 
p.  257,  note  3).  II  avait  ete  fait  prisonnier  a  Hittin,  puis  delivre.  M.  Stubbs 
a  imprime  a  tort  de  Bidefordia  (Itin,  p.  70)  pour  de  Biddefordia,  que 
donnent  deux  manuscrits.  Voir  Rohricht,  Berichtigungen  und  Zusdtze 
zu  Du  Gauge's  '  Lignages  d'outremer,'  p.  17. 

My  reason  for  agreeing  with  this  correction  is  that  we  do  not  know 
of  a  family  named  De  '  Bidefordia,'  while  we  do  know  of  one  which 
occurs  as  De  *  Bidefordia '  or  De  '  Bidesfordia.'  In  England  we 
have  but  slight  traces  of  it;  in  Ireland,  however,  it  occurs  pro- 
minently among  those  of  the  conquistadores,^^  and  that  the  two 
houses  were  the  same  is  seen  by  the  occurrence  of  the  curious 
Christian  name  *  Haket '  in  both.^^    . 

The  name  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple  suggests  that  of  the 
Master  of  the  Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  crusade.  M.  Paris 
has  demonstrated  that  the  passage  in  the  Itiner avium  which 
caused  Dr.  Stubbs  perplexity  on  the  subject  was  merely  a  mis- 
translation of  that  in  the  poem  of  Ambroise,  and  has  thus  removed 
the  difficulty.  And  I  have  been  able  to  show  from  charters  at  the 
Public  Becord  Office  and  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Archives  at  Bouen 
that  Garnier  de  Nablous  became  master  in  the  year  1190.^^ 

One  passage  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  the  list  of  crusaders 
in  the  Itinerarium  (p.  217)  M.  Paris  observes  ; 

Apres  les  noms  mentionnes  dans  le  poeme  il  en  ajoute  une  quinzaine  qui 
devaient  certainement  s'y  trouver  aussi ;  car  d'une  part  plusieurs  des 
personnages  qui  les  portent  se  retrouvent  plus  loin,  et  d'autre  part  on 
reconnait  que  la  formation  de  plus  d'un  couple  a  ete  amenee  par  la  rime 
(p.  Ixxiii). 

The  assumption  is  that  the  writer  of  the  Itinerarium  had  before 
him  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  poem  than  we  have.  In  this 
passage  the  additional  names  are  as  follows,  those  in  italic  type 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  poem  ; — 

Henricus  filius  Nicholai,  Ernaldus  de  Magna  Villa,  et  Stutevillenses, 
Willelmus  Marcel  (sic),  Willelmus  Malez,  Willelmus  Bloez,  Chotardus 
(or  Godardus)  de  Loreora,  Bogerus  de  Satya  (sic),  Andreas  de  Chauvengny, 

'^  Itinerarium,  p.  460. 

'^  See  indexes  to  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  Chartu- 
laries  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  and  CJiartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
Dublin. 

2"  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  795.  ^^  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iviii. 
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Hugo  Brunus,  Gaufridus  de  Rancona  {sic),  Badulfus  de  Maloleone, 
Willelmus  de  Bupihus,  Gaufridus  de  Lacellis,  Hugo  de  Fierte. 

Taking  in  order  the  names  recorded  by  the  Itinerarium  alone, 
that  of  Ernald  de  Mandeville  is  familiar, ^^  and  the  Stutevilles 
were  already,  at  the  time  of  the  crusade,  a  spreading  family  in 
England. ^^  For  Marcel  I  propose  to  read  Martel,  just  as 
Satya  should  be  read  Sacya.  William  Martel  was  at  this 
time  a  west-country  baron,^^  as  was  William  Maiet.  William 
Bloet  I  have  not  met  with,  but  a  family  of  the  name  was  seated  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  from  early  times.  I  am  disposed  to  read 
Rantona  for  Rancona,  the  former  being  found  as  a  place-name 
in  three  English  counties,  and  to  claim  Geoffrey  as  an  Englishman, 
though  I  have  not  come  across  his  name.  Geoffrey  de  Lacelles,  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  was  holding  nine  knights'  fees  in  Cornwall. 
Hugh  de  '  Fierte '  was,  I  think,  unlike  the  preceding,  not  an 
Englishman,  but  •  derived  his  name  from  one  of  the  places  in 
France  named  *  La  Ferte.'  ^^  Two  of  these  were  near  the  border  of 
the  present  department  of  the  Eure,  la  Ferte-Frenel  (Orne),  west 
of  Breteuil,  and  la  Ferte- Vidame  (Eure-et-Loir),  almost  equi- 
distant to  the  south. 

The  present  paper,  I  venture  to  hope,  may  have  strengthened 
the  theory  of  M.  Paris  as  to  the  jprovenance  of  Ambroise  just 
where  it  needed  strengthening ;  for  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  while,  of  the  departments  representing  Normandy,  the 
Calvados  supplies,  at  most,  but  two  names  to  the  poem,  VEure,  au 
conti^aire,  7i'en  apporte  pas  moins  de  dix  (p.  xi).  Of  these  ten 
seven,  he  thinks,  would  only  be  mentioned  by  a  local  man ;  and,  as 
two  of  these  are  douteux,  the  argument  rests,  in  the  last  resort, 
on  five.  Two  out  of  these  five  are  Guillaume  et  Henri  de  Mailloc, 
and  Mailloc  is  identified  (p.  552)  as 

ancienne  localite  dont  le  Jnom  subsiste  dans  celui  des  trois  communes 
de  Saint-Denis-de-Mailloc,  Saint-Julien-de-Mailloc,  et  Saint-Faul-de- 
Mailloc,  toutes  trois  dans  le  canton  d'Orbec  (Eure). 

But,  unluckily,  the  Maillocs  are  not  in  the  Eure  at  all ;  they  are 
away  in  the  Calvados,  between  Lisieux  and  Orbec.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  reinforcements  I  have  brought  from'  the  department 
of  the  Eure  itself  are  not  to  be  despised.  J.  Horace  Round. 

2^  See  my  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  229. 

*^  William,  who  had  succeeded  a  Robert,  the  Yorkshire  baron,  was  active  at  home 
during  its  period,  but  Henry,  who  held  the  moiety  of  a  barony  in  cos.  Notts  and  Derby,, 
may  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  an  Osmund  de  Stuteville  is  alleged  to  have  died  at 
Joppa. 

**  For  the  William  Martel  of  Stephen's  day  see  my  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville. 

^^  Wace  mentions  '  li  sire  de  la  Ferte  '  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (v.  8601),  and  a 
William  de  la  Ferte  (Feritate)  held  land  in  several  English  counties  under  John,  but 
I  do  not  connect  Hugh  with  England. 

VOL.    XVIII. — NO.    LXXI.  II 
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A  Thirteenth-Century  Phrase. 

In  October  1278  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffydd  was  allowed  by  Edward  I  to 
marry  Eleanor  de  Montfort  at  Worcester.  We  are  told  by  Llywelyn 
himself  how,  just  before  the  ceremony,  Edward  commanded  him 
to  seal  a  letter,  already  drawn  up  for  him,  by  which  the  Welsh 
prince  pledged  himself  not  to  keep  any  man  in  his  territory  without 
the  permission  of  his  overlord.  Thus,  taken  by  surprise,  Llywelyn 
sealed  the  letter  compulsus  per  metum  qui  cadere  potest  in  constantem 
virum.  Llywelyn's  account  of  this  rather  shahby  transaction  on 
Edward's  part  occurs  in  a  list  of  grievances  which  he  presented  to 
Archbishop  Peckham  in  1282,  when  the  primate,  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  visited  him  in  his  Snowdon  fastnesses  in  the 
course  of  Edward's  decisive  Welsh  campaign.  The  document  is 
printed  in  Mr.  Trice  Martin's  valuable  edition  of  Peckham's  letters 
in  the  Eolls  series,  and  the  words  referred  to  will  be  found  therein  on 
ii.  443.  Commenting  upon  the  text,  Mr.  Martin  in  his  introduction 
to  that  volume,  p.  xlv,  calls  the  expression  *  a  curious  phrase,  which 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  series  of  Welsh  remonstrances,  and 
which  suggests  that  Welsh  courage  was  of  the  uncivilised  order, 
fury  without  self-control.'  The  inference  is  a  tempting  one,  and  I 
have  myself  implicitly  accepted  it  in  a  sentence  describing  an 
earlier  crisis  of  the  life  of  Llywelyn  in  1265.^  Nevertheless  it  is 
an  inference  which  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon.  The  phrase 
not  only  *  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Welsh  remonstrances.'  It 
is  one  of  those  time-honoured  medieval  common  forms  which  are 
used  so  constantly  that  they  cease  to  have  any  specific  meaning  at 
all.  The  phrase  is  in  its  origin,  as  Professor  Maitland  has  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me,  an  echo  of  a  sentence  in  the  Digest.  In  the 
chapter  treating  of  quod  metus  causa  gestum  erit  the  following  dictum 
of  Gains  is  quoted:  Gaius  libro  quarto  ad  edictmn provinciate.  Metum 
autem  non  vani  hominis  sed  qui  merito  et  in  liomine  constantissimo 
cadat,  ad  hoc  edictum  pertinere  dicemus.^  This  distinction  between 
shameful  and  natural  fear  seems  to  have  become  by  the  thirteenth 
century  one  of  the  stock  phrases  of  the  papal  chancery,  and  thence 
probably  passed  into  the  chronicles.  Accordingly  it  is  most 
unfair  to  rely  on  Llywelyn's  confession  as  evidence  of  the  'un- 
civilised order  '  of  Welsh  courage.  What  little  significance  lies  in 
the  expression  depends  on  Llywelyn's  clerk's  serving  up  to  the 
papalist  primate  the  conventional  phraseology  of  Eoman  docu- 
ments, or  on  the  evidence  it  affords  of  widespread  knowledge  of 
the  formulae  of  the  civilians.  It  is  not  even  a  recognition  of 
the  universality  during  the  middle  ages  of  that  sort  of  courage 
which  is  *  fury  without  self-control.'     A  few  instances  of  the  use  of 

^  Owens  College  Historical  Essays,  p.  115. 

2  Digest,  4,  2,  6,  Corpus  luris  Civilis,  i.  113  (Berlin,  1870). 
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the  phrase  will  sufficiently  show  its  merely  formal  character.  In 
the  bull  of  Innocent  III  of  24  Aug.  1215,  quashing  Magna  Carta, 
the  pope  tells  how  John  was  forced  to  sign  the  charter  compulsus 
jpei'  vim  et  metum  qui  cadere  poterat  in  virum  etiam  constantissimum.^ 
The  phrase  goes  from  the  bull  to  a  chronicler  when  Matthew 
Paris,^  speaking  of  the  Oxford  riots  in  1238,  when  the  legate  Otho 
was  attacked  by  the  clerks  of  the  university  at  Osney  Abbey,  adds 
ad  quern  {clamorern]  stupefactiis  legatus  et  nimis  perterritus  timore 
qui  posset  in  constantissimum  virum  cader^e  in  turrim  ecclesiae  ,  .  . 
se  recepit.  Again,  the  formula  recurs  in  the  famous  letter  of 
Boniface  VIII  (dated  27  June  1299)  in  which  he  claims  Scotland 
as  a  fief  of  the  apostolic  see.  After  enumerating  the  evidence 
that  the  Scots  kings  had  served  the  English  kings  of  grace,  and 
not  because  bound  in  feudal  duty,  he  explains  the  submission  of 
the  Scottish  magnates  to  Edward  in  1291  as  elicited  utpote  per 
vim  et  metum  qui  cadere  poterant  in  constantem.^  This  letter  was 
copied  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  into  his  chronicle.  A  few  pages 
later  in  Hemingburgh's  work,  when  describing  the  conflict  between 
Bishop  Bek  of  Durham  and  his  chapter,  the  historian  tells  us  how 
Eichard,  prior  of  Durham,  was  in  1300  persuaded  to  resign  his 
office,  inductus  per  vim  et  metum  qui  possent  cadere  in  constan- 
tissimum virum.^  No  doubt  careful  search  would  find  many 
similar  instances  of  the  phrase.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Provincial  Constitutions  of  the  Minorite  Order. 

CONSTITUTIONS    AND    CAPITULAR    DECREES    OF    THE    PROVINCE    OF 
ST.    ANTHONY    (VENICE),    1290-1296. 

The  following  constitutions  are  printed  from  the  Canonici  MS. 
Miscell.  75  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  volume  containing  a  collection 
of  Franciscan  documents,  written  on  parchment,  and  dating  partly 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  partly  from  the  fourteenth 
centuries.     The  contents  are  as  follows :  ^ — 

(1)  Fol.  l-46b,  *  Constitutiones  generales  antique  edite  per  venera- 
bilem  fratrem  Bonaventuram  bone  memorie  de  Balneo  Regie  ' — a  version 
of  the  general  constitutions  of  1260  as  revised  in  1292. 

(2)  Fols.  47-57,  *  Rubrice  de  Modo  Officii  Ecclesiastici '  (issued  by 
Haymo  of  Faversham). 

^  Bemont,  Chartes  des  LiberUs  Anglaises,  p.  43. 

*  Chronica  Maiora,  iii.  483,  Eolls  Ser. 

*  Hemingburgh,  Chron.  ii.  192,  Engl.  Hist.  Soc. 

«  Hemingburgh,  ii.  215-6,  who  clearly  wrote  with  the  papal  mandate  summarised 
in  Bliss,  Cal.  Papal  Registers,  i.  598-90,  before  him. 

'  Cf.  the  description  given  by  F.  Ehrle,  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur  unci  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  vi.  76  (henceforth  referred  to  as  Archiv). 
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(3)  Fols.  57-63,  provincial  constitutions  of  the  province  of  St.  Anthony, 
1290  (printed  below,  p.  487). 

(4)  Fols.  63b-68,  decrees  of  the  provincial  chapters  of  the  same 
province,  1290-1296  (printed  below,  p.  492). 

(5)  Fols.  71  b-72  b,  table  of  contents. 

(6)  Fols.  73-90  b, '  Constitutiones  Sanctissimi  Patris  Domini  Benedict! 
Pape  XII  a  fratribus  minoribus  invlolabiliter  observande,'  dated  at  Cahors, 
21  June,  1337. 

(7)  Fols.  91-105  b,  *  Nova  Compilatio  Statutorum  Generalium  Ordinis 
Minorum  '  (1343,  1354). 

(8)  Fol.  105  b,  a  few  (nine)  obits  at  the  end  of  the  leaf. 

The  '  constitutions  '  are  not  arranged  under  headings,  and  do 
not  differ  in  character  from  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  chapters 
which  follow. 

The  province  of  St.  Anthony  or  the  March  of  Treviso  or  Padua 
contained  the  custodies  of  Padua  (with  ten  houses),  Venice  (with 
eight  houses),  Verona  (with  five  houses),  and  Friuli  (with  seven 
houses).^    It  lay  next  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Bologna. 

The  years  covered  by  the  documents  here  given  were  critical 
years  in  Franciscan  history.  The  opposition  of  the  ultramontane 
provinces  to  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  cismontane  came  to 
vehement  expression  in  the  general  chapter  of  1285,  and  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Kaymund  Gaufredi,  of  Provence,  as  general 
minister   in   1289.      His   election   was   also   a  triumph    for  the 

*  spiritual '  party.  The  resistance  of  the  '  spiritual '  Franciscans 
to  the  growing  disregard  of  the  ideal  of  the  founder,  and  to  the 
violations  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Kule,  roused  the  lax  and 
ofificial  party  to  fury,  and  led  to  a  bitter  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  '  spirituals  '  in  the  March  of  Ancona. 
The  new  general  held  a  provincial  chapter  in  the  March  in  1290, 
and  released  and  commended  the  captives.  But  he  was  unable  to 
allay  the  strife,  and  the  attempt  of  Celestine  V  to  give  an  indepen- 
dent organisation  to  the  followers  of  Friar  Liberatus  only  made  the 
quarrel  fiercer  and  wider. 

It  would  appear  that  Kaymund  Gaufredi  visited  the  province  of 
St.  Anthony  early  in  1290,  but  one  cannot  trace  his  influence  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  province,  though  the  memorialia  issued  by 
the  provincial  chapter  in  that  year  show  a  tendency  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  vow  of  poverty.  ^  The  constitutions  and  decrees,  on 
the  other  hand,  afford  evidence  in  justification  of  the  attitude  of  the 

*  Zelanti.'  '  General  permission  shall  not  be  given  to  any  one  in 
asking  money  for  himself  or  for  any  individual  friar.'  ^     '  No  friar 

-  Eubel,  Provinciale. 

^  See  below,  p.  493,  'memorialia  '  made  in  the  chapter  of  Treviso,  1  May  1290.  Cf. 
Angelus  de  Clarino,  '  Historia  septem  tribulationum,'  Archiv,  ii.  305,  '  pluribus  provin- 
ciis  ordinis  visitatis,'  &c. 

^  Constitutions,  §  11,  below,  p.  489. 
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shall  get  annual  or  perpetual  alms  sent  to  him.  If  any  such  alms 
are  sent  to  any  friars  .  .  .  they  shall  not  receive  them  without 
the  special  license  of  the  minister.'  ^  When  the  possession  of  private 
property  was  only  forbidden  in  this  half-hearted  way  we  need  not 
hesitate,  even  without  further  proof,  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Ubertino  da  Casale  that  '  there  are  some  places  in  the  province  of 
the  Trevisan  March  which  publicly  live  on  revenues  secured  on 
certain  possessions.'  ^  There  is,  however,  extant  a  definite  proof  of 
this  statement  from  this  very  year,  1290,  in  a  bull  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  The  warden  and  friars  of  St.  Mary,  Venice,  petition 
that  whereas  Palmeria,  widow  of  Thomas  Mudacius,  bequeathed  to 
them  the  revenues  of  certain  houses,  lands,  and  possessions  in 
Venice  for  forty  years,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  should  pay 
bequests  to  certain  other  legatees  during  that  period,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  period  the  property  should  be  sold  and  the  price  given 
to  the  said  house  of  Friars  Minor,  they  might  be  allowed  to  sell 
the  property  at  once,  though  only  some  ten  years  of  the  period  had 
elapsed.  The  Pope  grants  permission  on  condition  that  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  other  legatees  are  satisfied.^ 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  the  constitutions  and  decrees 
I  may  draw  attention  to  the  following :  the  constitution  of  the 
provincial  chapter  f"  and  censorship  over  elections,^  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  *  spiritual '  party  ;^^  the  general  economy  of  a 
house,  keeping  of  accounts,  &c.  ;^^  the  care  and  production  of 
books  ;^^  ordinances  relating  to  students  ;^^  the  relations  of  the 
friars  to  the  Clares  ;^^  and  the  relations  of  the  hermitages  to  the 
convents. ^^  The  decrees  relating  to  the  inquisitors^^  show  a  certain 
jealousy  of  the  office,  which  had  recently  been  conferred  on 
Minorites ;  the  inquisitors  met  with  much  hostility  from  tjie 
authorities  in  Venice,  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  bishops  and  the 
Dominicans.^^ 

The  references  to  the  general  constitutions  in  the  notes  will 
enable  students  to  compare  these  provincial  constitutions  with  the 
general  constitutions,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  instances 

5  Decrees  of  Padua,  1291,  §  1,  below,  p.  494. 

**  Archiv,  iii.  66 :  '  Et  tamen  tarn  in  provincia  Marchie  Trevisine,  que  dicitur 
provincia  beati  Antonii,  quam  in  provincia  Bononiensi  sunt  aliqua  loca,  que  publice 
vivunt  de  redditibus  super  certis  possessionibus  stabilitis,'  &c. 

''  Sbaralea,  Bullarium  Franciscanum,  iv.  168-9,  '  exhibita  nobis  vestra  petitio,' 
XV.  Kal.  Sept.  Anno  iii. 

«  Constitutions,  §  17 ;  Decrees  of  Treviso,  §  7,  and  Padua  (1291),  §  8. 

«  Constitutions,  §  19.  '"  See  Archiv,  ii.  159-64. 

»»  Constitutions,  §§  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  26,  27 ;  Memorialia  of  1290,  §  8 ;  Vicenza,  §  5. 

»2  Constitutions,  §§  29,  30.  '^  Ibid.  §§  16,  34 ;  Vicenza,  §  1 ;  Verona,  §  1. 

»*  Constitutions,  §§  14,  24 ;  Padua  (1291),  §§  3,  7 ;  Padua  (1295),  §§  7,  8. 

»*  Constitutions,  §  23 ;  Padua  (1291),  §  2. 

'«  Decrees  of  Padua  (1291),  §§  6,  7. 

*^  Wadding,  v.  204-6,  207,  262,  292-4;  Sbaralea,  Bullarium  Franciscanum 
iv.  538. 
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here.  Thus  the  general  constitutions  ordain  that  if  '  brethren  any- 
where need  the  services  of  secular  boys  they  shall  not  sleep  in  the 
houses  of  the  brethren,  nor  be  admitted  to  the  inner  services,  those, 
namely,  of  the  injQrmary,  refectory,  or  kitchen,  but  rather  the 
brethren  themselves  shall  not  refuse  the  offices  of  humility  for 
Christ's  sake.'  ^^  The  provincial  constitutions  ^^  ordain  '  that 
wardens  shall  not  eject  boys  whom  they  find  living  with  the 
brethren,  nor  take  in  new  ones  without  the  counsel  and  assent  of 
their  custodians.'  Again,  in  matters  relating  to  money  the 
provincial  constitutions  are  less  stringent  than  the  general.  The 
latter  ordain^*^  *  that  no  friar  for  any  cause  whatever  shall  allow 
money  to  be  deposited  or  kept  with  any  one  without  license  of  the 
prelates  and  always  with  the  knowledge  of  the  warden  ;  and  per- 
mission shall  only  be  granted  in  cases  of  evident  necessity.  Any 
offender  in  this  matter  shall  be  punished  as  a  proprietarius.'  ^^  The 
provincial  constitutions,  after  citing  the  first  clause  of  the  general 
constitutions  as  given  above,  ordain  '  that,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  better  observed,  money  so  deposited  or  kept  shall  be  entered 
within  eight  days  in  the  warden's  notebook.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  friar  making  the  deposit  shall  be  deprived  of  the  said  money, 
and  we  assign  it  to  that  place  in  which  he  lives,  and  when  it  is 
entered  it  shall  always  be  spent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  warden.'  ^^ 
The  ordinances  regulating  the  relations  of  the  brethren  to  persons 
outside  the  order  are  more  stringent  in  the  provincial  than  in  the 
general  constitutions.  The  general  constitutions^^  provide  'that 
in  cities  or  towns  in  which  there  are  houses  of  friars,  friars  shall 
not  drink  nor  eat  except  with  prelates,  lords  of  lands,  and  religious 
men.'  This  appears  in  the  provincial  constitutions  ^^  thus  :  '  In 
lands  in  which  there  are  houses  of  friars  no  friar  shall  eat  with 
any  religious  unless  they  be  cloistered,  nor  wdth  prelates  unless 
they  be  bishops  or  more,  nor  with  lords  of  lands  and  other  officials 
in  any  way,  saving  the  constitutions  of  the  general  chapter.' 

The  dates  of  the  provincial  chapters  here  given  should  be 
noticed — namely,  Treviso,  1  May  1290  ;  Padua  (no  month),  1291  ; 
Vicenza,  25  May  1294 ;  Padua,  1  Aug.  1295 ;  Verona,  intrante 
Augusto,  1296.  One  may  infer  from  this  that  the  provincial 
chapter  was  held  in  the  spring  in  years  when  there  was  no  general 
chapter ;  when  the  general  chapter  met  the  provincial  chapter  was 
held  in  August.  From  the  dates  given  in  Glassberger  this  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  custom  in  the  German  provinces  :  in  years 
when  no  general  chapter  met  the  provincial  chapter  was  held  at 

'**  Archiv,  vi.  105.  •»  §  10.  20  Arcliiv,  vi.  93. 

2^  Cf,  ihid.  vi.  113,  '  Quicunque  inventus  fuerit  proprietarius,  libris  omnibus  et  omni 
actu  legitimo  sit  privatus ;  laid  vero  et  clerici,  qui  libros  vel  officia  non  habent,  proba- 
tionis  eaputio  puniantur.  Et  si  quis  talis  in  morte  inventus  fuerit,  careat  ecclesiastica 
sepultura.' 

22  Constitutions,  §  26.  23  Archiv,  vi.  98.  ^4  §  28. 
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Whitsuntide;  when  the  general  chapter  met  at  Whitsuntide  the 
provincial  chapter  was  held  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
B.  V.  Mary  (8  Sept.)^^  I  have  numbered  the  paragraphs  to  facilitate 
reference.  A.  G-.  Little. 

MS.  Canonic.  Miscell.  75. 

[fol.  57.]  Iste  sunt  constitutiones  correcte,  approbate,  et  confirmate,  et  alique 
de  novo  superaddite,  in  provinciali  capitulo  Trevisii  celebrato,  Anno 
Domini  MCCLXXX'^^  in  Kalendis  M[aii\. 

(1)  Statuimus  in  primis  quod  quicunque  f rater  verbum  improperii  vel 
iniurie  pertulerit  contra  fratrem,  unde  verisimiliter  possit  turbationis  vel 
scandali  materia  suboriri,  vinum  non  bibat  quousque  gardiano  vel  eius 
vicario,  et  etiam  fratri  offenso,  si  in  domo  fuerit,  humiliter  dixerit  culpam 
suam.  Et  nihilominus,  qui  offenderit  [fol.  57  b],  a  gardiano  vel  eius 
vicario  in  proximo  culparum  capitulo,  si  publicum  fuerit  ita  quod  duo 
fratres  et  supra  audierint  iniuriam  vel  inproperium  proferentem,  pro  culpe 
mode  legittime  puniatur.  Alias  inter  se  et  ipsum,  in  presentia  dumtaxat 
iniuriati,  et  alicuius  alterius  si  exstitit  qui  audivit,  ipsum  puniat  sicut  ei 
videbitur  expedire.'-^ 

(2)  Item  statuimus  quod  libri  et  res  alie  fratrum  morientium  vel  ab 
ordine  recedentium  diligenter  et  integraliter  conserventur,  quousque  de  illis 
per  ministrum  fuerit  ordinatum.  Concedit  tamen  minister  quod  ea,  que 
pertinent  ad  victum  vel  vestitum,  de  quibus  de  communi  et  laudabili  con- 
suetudine  a  gardiano  consuevit  suis  fratribus  provideri,  intra  locum 
fratribus  magis  indigentibus  distribuantur  per  gardianum  de  consilio 
discretorum.  De  aliis  vero  communibus  que  sepius  habent  fratres  usque 
ad  valorem  xl  solidorum  parvorum  ^^  possit  distribuere  ad  sue  libitum 
voluntatis.^^ 

(3)  Item  ordinamus  quod  custodes  et  etiam  gardiani  sint  solliciti 
recoUigere  et  diligenter  reponere  iura  seu  instrumenta,  que  faciunt  ad 
defensionem  locorum  suorum,  et  que  ad  utilitatem  fratrum  spectant,  ut 
cum  expedit  habeantur.  Volumus  etiam  ut  ea  que  [fol.  58]  legantur 
fratribus,  redigantur  in  scriptis,  et  soluta  pariter  cancelentur,^^  ne  ex  hoc 
fratribus  dampnum  et  proximis  scandalum  oriatur.  Et  si  quis  super  male 
ablatis  incertis  auctoritatem  habet  papalem  vel  aliam  qualemcunque  usque 
ad  summam  aliquam  absolvendi,'"^^  gardianus  sit  sollicitus,  quod  fideliter 
conscribatur  quicquid  receptum  fuerit  a  quocunque. 

2^  Analecta  Franciscana,  ii.  62,  63,  108,  111,  121.  Cf.  '  Chron.  xxiv  Generalium,* 
Anal.  Franc,  iii.  373,  432,  556 ;  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford,  pp.  70,  1^7. 

-''•  Sic  in  MS.     The  date  ought  to  be  1290  (see  below,  §  4). 

^'  Cf.  '  Constitutiones  Generales,'  ArcJiiv  fur  Litteratur  unci  Kirchengeschichtef 
vi.  114,  n.  2.     Cf.  '  Speculum  Perfectionis,'  cap.  51  ;  'Leg.  Trium  Sociorum,'  cap.  xi. 

2^  Cf.  §  27,  below.  See  BuUarium  Franciscanum,  iv.  168  :  '  exceptis  quibusdam 
denariorum  parvorum  summis  ; '  ibid.  p.  196, '  summa  quadraginta  librarum  parvorum 
Turonen.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  value  of  a  '  solidus  parvorum  [de- 
nariorum] '  in  north-east  Italy  at  this  period. 

29  Cf.  'Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  pp.  111-2,  131,  1.  27. 

^^  Cf .  ibid.  pp.  92-3,  n.  6 :  '  nee  dent  etiam  litteram  aliquam  vel  instrumentum 
confici  permittant,  in  quibus  protestentur,  se  pecuniam  recepisse.' 

^'  An  illustration  will  make  the  meaning  clearer.  In  1290  Rogerinus  de  Pilleis, 
knight  of  Florence,  having  signified  to  the  pope  that  he  wished  to  give  up  his  share  of 
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(4)  Item  de  consilio  et  asensu^^  totius  capituli  statuit  minister  et 
precipit  omnibus  fratribus  sue  provincie  per  obedientiam  salutarem,  quod 
nullus  frater  ex  certa  scientia  per  se  vel  per  interpositam  personam  directe 
velindirectedet  alicui  consilium,  auxilium,  vel  f a vorem  ab  ordine  recedendi, 
vel  de  custodia  vel  disciplina  ordinis  fugiendi.  Contrarium  facientes,  vel 
scientes  hoc  procurari  et  non  revelantes  suis  superioribus,  si  fieri  poterit, 
ego,  frater  Bartholomeus,  minister  et  servus  fratrum  provincie  Sancti 
Antonii,  et  diffinitores  capituli  provincialis  celebrati  apud  Trevisium, 
Anno  Domini  mcc  nonagesimo  in  Kalendis  Mail,  talem  fratrem  contra 
predicta  scienter  facientem  excommunicamus  in  scriptis,-''^  et  suspendimus 
eum  ab  omni  execution e  ordinum,omnique  actu  legittimo  privamus.  Nee 
absol[fol.  58  b]-vi  a  dicta  excommunication e  nee  a  dicta  suspensione 
relevari  possit  nisi  per  ministrum,  vel  custodem,  gardianum,  vel  eius 
vicarium,  si  presentia  ministri  haberi  non  possit  infra  diem.  Penitentia 
vero  ministro  pro  delicto  debita  reservetur.  Si  quis  vero  ex  turbatione 
seu  deliberatione  vellet  ab  ordine  seu  a  disciplina  ordinis  effugere,  con- 
cedit  minister  et  vult,  quod  quilibet  frater  ^"^  auctoritate  sua  possit  eum 
apprehendere  et  etiam  retinere,  quousque  quid  de  eo  agendum  sit,  per  eum 
vel  per  eius  vicarium  vel  per  eum  cui  commiserit,  fuerit  diffinitum. 

(5)  Item  statuimus  quod  vicarii  gardianis  extra  locum  suum  euntibus, 
cum  redierint,  de  coUatis  et  expensis  reddant  debitam  rationem,  et  studeant 
tam  in  dandis  licentiis  quam  in  expensis  ad  communem  victum  spectantibus 
et  modum  communiter  convivendi  suis  gardianis  se  in  quantum  secundum 
Deum  potuerint  conformare. 

(6)  Item  statuimus  quod,  instante  provinciali  capitulo,  quilibet  gardia- 
nus,  vel  vicarius,  si  gardianus  defuerit,  coram  fratribus  sui  loci  debita  et 
remanentia  in  pecunia  vel  alia  notabili  facultate  debeat  in  scripto  redigere, 
et  sigillo  loci  in  fratrum  presentia  sigillare,  et  illud  transcriptum  per  eum 
qui  iturus  est  ad  capitulum  ministro  et  diffinitoribus  [fol.  59]  consignetur.^'^ 

(7)  Item  statuimus  quod  nullus  audiat  confessiones,  et  maxime 
mulierum,  ante  primam  vel  post  completorium,  vel  quando  conventus 
comedit  in  prima  mensa,  vel  tempore  dormitionis,  nisi  casus  aliquis 
necessitatis  fortassis  occurreret,  qui  non  possit  sine  scandalo  vel  scrupulo 
conscientie  declinari.  Et  si  hoc  eontigerit,  tunc  de  lieentia  superioris  et 
presente  socio  audiantur.  Quod  si  superior  talis  fuerit  qui  debeat  tali 
hora  confessiones  audire,  socium  habeat  tunc  presentem.  Idem  statuimus 
de  illis  qui  tali  hora  preter  confessionem  loqui  debent  cum  aliqua  muliere.^^ 

(8)  Item  prohibemus  ut  nullus  frater  pro  tunicis  dimittendis  pecuniam 

certain  wrongfully  acquired  property,  but  did  not  know  to  whom  he  should  restore  it, 
the  pope  ordered  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  and  warden  of  the  Franciscans  at  Florence 
to  distribute  the  sum  named  to  the  poor  and  for  other  pious  uses  :  Bullarium  Francis- 
canum,  iv.  196.  Cf.  ibid.  Supplem.  p.  43,  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV  (1254)  to  the  Friars 
Minor  of  Camerino  on  the  same  subject. 

«2  Sic. 

^^  Cf.  decree  (against  apostates)  of  the  general  chapter  of  Montpellier,  1287,  in  '  Con- 
stitutiones  Generales,'  Archiv,  p.  116,  n.  3. 

3*  Cf.  'Con.  Gen.'  (1292),  Archiv,  p.  117,  n.  5:  'Et  fratres  omnes  auctoritatem 
habeant  apostatas  nostri  ordinis  capiendi.' 

3»  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  pp.  94,  130. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  105  :  '  Confessores  audiant  confessiones  horis  certis  a  provinciali  capitulo 
ad  hoc  statutis,'  c&c.     '  Constitutions  of  the  Province  of  France,'  ix.  §  1. 
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recipiat  uUo  modo,  nee  superiores  super  hoc  subditis  suis  aliquid  debeant 
elargiri,  nee  vendant  superfluas,  si  quas  habent,  sed  resignent  secundum 
formam  que  in  generalibus  constitutionibus  eontinetur.^^ 

(9)  Item  ordinamus  quod  custos,  quando  per  custodiam  suam  vadit, 
querat  conditionem  loci  cuiuslibet  diligenter,  videlicet,  si  habundet  vel  si 
debitis  agravatur,"^^  ut  per  hoc  valeat  informari,  quomodo  habeat  de 
fratribus  providere.^^ 

(10)  Item  ordinamus,  quod  gardiani  pueros,  quos  cum  fratribus 
inveniunt  comorantes,  non  abiciant,  nee  novos  assumant  [fol.  59  b]  sine 
suorum  custodum  eonsilio  et  assensu."*^  Si  vero  puer  talis  aliquid''^ 
enorme  committeret,  et  custos  distaret,  possit  eum  gardianus  abieere  de 
eonsilio  discretorum.  Et  talis  sic  eiectus  a  fratribus,  a  nemine  in 
famulum  assumatur  nisi  de  ministri  licentia  speeiali. 

(11)  Item  statuimus  quod  non  detur  alicui  licentia  generalis  in 
petendo  pecuniam  pro  se  ipso  vel  pro  fratre  aliquo  singulari ;  quin  potius 
ordinamus,  quod  quilibet  frater,  ad  cuius  manum  venerit  aliquid 
dispensandum,  infra  biduum  suo  exprimat  gardiano,  ac  in  dispensando 
eius  utatur  eonsilio,  nisi  hoe  fieri  poterit  sine  iniuria  testatoris  vel  alterius 
pecuniam  conferentis.  Volumus  etiam  quod  gardiani,  cum  soli  fuerint  in 
dispensando,  utantur  aliquorum  loci  sui  eonsilio  discretorum.  Salva 
tamen  in  omnibus  supradictis  semper  maneat  eonstitutio  generalis,"*^  nee 
eidem  per  hane  in  aliquo  derogetur. 

(12)  Item  prohibemus  ut  nuUus  frater  de  cetero  permittat  se  nomi- 
natim  poni  in  instrumento  pro  restitutione  aliqua  faeienda  aliquorum 
male  ablatorum,  vel  pro  distributione  aliqua  per  se  fienda,  sive  ^^  auctoritate 
propria  possit  execution!  mandari,  sive  de  ipsius  eonsilio  in  pios  usus 
debeat  dispensari.  Et  si  forte  [fol.  60]  ibi  eo  ignorante  aliquis  poneretur, 
non  distribuat  nisi  secundum  ordinationem  superius  positam  et  secundum 
quod  statuit  eonstitutio  generalis.^^  Persone  autem,  que  in  ordine  publico 
funguntur  officio,  et  que  sunt  super  alios  constitute,  si  poni  debeant  alique 
in  instrumentis  talibus,  apponantur  ut  evagandi  materia  subtrahatur,  et 
inter  subditos  et  superiores  litigium  de  cetero  sopiatur. 

(13)  Item  statuimus  quod  in  terris  in  quibus  morantur  fratres,  nulli 
tribuatur  licentia  exeundi,  nisi  exiens  primo  locum  et  eausam  exitus  sui 
dieat,  et  nominatim  soeium  recipiat  a  mittente.  Si  tamen  ex  causa 
legittima  alio  iverit  vel  aliud  pertraetaverit  quam  expresserit  in  egressu, 
licentianti  referat  in  regressu.  Quod  si  vicarius  fuerit,  gardiano  denuneiet, 
si  viderit  expedire.  Vult  etiam  minister  et  mandat  omnibus  gardianis  et 
etiam  vicariis  eorundem,  si  eis  videbitur  expedire,  ut  tarn  publiee  quam 
privatim  querant  a  fratribus  pro  sociis  sic  euntibus  assignatis,  quid  egerint 

^'  Archiv,  p.  90  :  '  Item  contra  superhabundantiam  vestium  ordinamus,  quod  nullus 
frater  habeat  duos  habitus,  et  quod  gardiani  non  dent  alicui  fratri  habitum  vel 
tunicam  novam,  nisi  prius  resignet,  si  quam  habet  superfluam,  et  tunice,  quibus 
communiter  fratres  non  utuntur,  ad  necessitatem  pro  tempore  in  communi  reser- 
ventur.' 

^«  Sic.  39  Qi  .  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  pp.  93-4,  p.  117,  1.  21,  p.  123,  n.  2. 

^"  Ibid.  p.  105  :  '  Si  fratres  alicubi  indigent  obsequiis  puerorum  secularium,  intra 
domos  fratrum  non  iaceant,  nee  ad  interiora  obsequia  admittantur.' 

**  MS.  '  aliquis.'  "  '  Con.  Gen.'  rubric  iii.  Archiv,  pp.  91-6. 

*^  The  sense  seems  to  require  '  nisi.'  "  I  do  not  know  to  what  this  refers. 
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et  quo  direxerint  gressus  suos,  et  fratres  requisiti  respondeant  simplicem 
veritatem.''^ 

(14)  Item  statuimus  quod  nullus  frater  per  se  vel  per  interpositam 
personam  det  aliquod  munusculum  monialibus  Sancte  Clare,  nee  recipiat 
seu  commutet  [fol.  60  b]  vel  mutat^*^  nisi  licentiam  prius  habuerit  a 
ministro.  Et  si  quis  contrafecerit,  eidem,  quod  accepit  vel  commufcavit, 
per  ministrum,  vel  per  eum  cui  commiserit,  penitus  auf eratur,'  et  eidem 
condigna  penitentia  imponatur."*^ 

(15)  Item  statuimus  quod,  quando  fratres  per  mundum  contigerit 
ambulare,  in  sabbato  carnes  non  comedant  uUomodo,  nisi  propter  gravem 
infirmitatem  et  etiam  manifestam,  vel  nisi  in  eadem  die  nativitatem  domini 
contigerit  celebrari.''^ 

(16)  Item  statuimus  quod  de  novo  professi  non  mittantur  ad  studium, 
nee  processu  temporis  promoveantur  ad  ordinem  dyaconatus,  donee  in 
eantu,  si  ydonei  sunt,  instrueti  fuerint  competenter.  Et  de  hoc  adimplendo 
sollieiti  sint  eustodes  et  etiam  gardiani.'^^ 

(17)  Item,  ut  nos  generalibus  eonstitutionibus  coaptemus,  ordinamus 
quod  de  quolibet  loco,  in  quo  xx  fratres  et  supra  continue  commorantur, 
gardianus  veniat  ad  capitulum  ^^  auctoritate  nostre  electionis,  et  unus 
alius  per  gardianum  electus  et  fratres  ceteros  de  conventu.  De  aliis  locis 
non  veniat  nisi  unus  a  loci  fratribus  preelectus.  Hoc  idem  dicimus  de 
quolibet  loco,  in  quo  ad  legendum  in  theologia  lectorem"^^  contigerit 
commorari. 

(18)  Item  ordinamus  quod,  quando  fratres  comedunt  vel  dormiunt, 
valve  ecclesie  obserentur.  Tempore  etiam  dormitionis  omnia  [fol.  61] 
hostia  debeant  obserari,  sicut  in  sero  fieri  consuevit,  nisi  emerserit 
necessitatis  vel  evidentis  utilitatis  articulus,  quod  ad  tempus  et  pro  aliquo 
particulari  negotio  expediat  contrarium  sustinere. 

(19)  Item,  cum  in  electionibus  non  solum  attendi  debeat  numerus, 
sed  frequenter  potius  meritum  personarum,  statuimus  ut  quilibet  electus 
in  loco,  de  quo  non  nisi  unus  ad  capitulum  est  mittendus,  in  litteris 
testimonialibus  sue  electionis  nomina  eligentium  secum  portet,  que  in 
ipsis  litteris  exprimantur,  ut  tam  ministro  quam  diffinitoribus  pateat,  an 
ipsa  electio  zelo  dei  et  communis  utilitatis  fuerit  celebrata. 

(20)  Item  ordinamus,  ut  quicunque  carceri  mancipatus  effugerit 
ordinis  disciplinam,  vel,  ut  ipsum  possit  effugere,  inventus  fuerit  machinari, 
ab  eo  die  quo  iterum  captus  fuerit,  vel  quo  in  machinatione  effraccionis 
fuerit  deprehensus,  usque  ad  annum  integrum  in  carcere  cum  rigore 
discipline  debeat  sustentari,  etiamsi  infra  breve  tempus  merito  et  ex 
condigno  fuerat  liberandus  vel  de  carcere  extrahendus. 

(21)  Item  quicunque  tali  fratri  ut  disciplinam  ordinis  possit  effugere 
consilium  vel  auxilium  dederit  directe  vel  indirecte,  et  per  testes  de  hoc 
legittime  possit  [fol.  61  b]  convinci,  preter  penam  in  alia  constitutione 
superius  positam,^^  quam  ipso  facto  incurrit,  incarceretur,  et  saltem  uno 
anno  in  carcere  sustentetur,  et  etiam  plus,  si  excessus  eius  gravis  fuerit  et 
enormis. 

*^  Cf. '  Con.  Gen,'  Archiv,  pp.  100-1,  and  '  Constitutions  of  the  Province  of  France,' 
cap.  V.  §  1  (in  this  Keview  xvii.  514). 

*«  Sic.      "  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  123.      ^«  Cf.  ibid.  p.  98.       *'  CL  ibid.  p.  89. 
5«  Cf.  ibid.  p.  129.  ^i  MS.  '  lectionem.'  •«  See  §  4,  above. 
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(22)  Item  inhibemus  quod  nullus  frater  vadat  ad  balnea,  nisi  de 
ministri  provincialis  vel  etiam  vicarii  licentia  speciali. 

(23)  Item  ordinamus  quod  heremitoria  possint  mittere  fratres  suos 
infirmos  ad  conventus  viciniores  propter  habenda  consilia  medicorum,  et 
heremitoria  debent  eis  in  necessariis  providere. 

(24)  Item  vult  provinciale  capitulum  quod  moniales  ordinis  sancte 
Clare  capellanis  suis  et  sociis  eorundem  in  tunicis  et  medicinis  debeant 
providere. 

(25)  Item  ad  honorem  beati  Antonii  ordinamus  quod  nomen  eius  in 
confessione  et  in  oratione  a  cunctis  addatur.''^ 

(26)  Item,  cum  in  constitutionibus  generalibus  contineatur  expresse,'^^ 
quod  nullus  pecuniam  apud  aliquem  servari  faciat  vel  deponi  sine  licentia 
speciali  et  semper  cum  conscientia  gardiani,  ut  hoc  melius  observetur, 
ordinamus  quod  pecunia  sic  deposita  vel  servata  scribatur  in  quaterno 
gardiani  infra  viii  dies.  Quod  si  factum  non  fuerit,  talem  fratrem 
facientem  deponi  vel  servari  pro  tali  negligentia  predicta  pecunia  [fol.  62] 
privamus,  et  etiam  assignamus  illi  loco  in  quo  moratur,  et  cum  scripta 
fuerit,  semper  expendatur  cum  conscientia  gardiani. 

(27)  Item,  cum  in  declaratione  domini  Nycolai  ^^  dicatur  quodde  rebus 
vilibus  mobilibus  et  parum  valentibus,  et  valore  earum,  et  licentia  obti- 
nenda  distribuendi  ea  {sic)  intus  et  extra,  in  provincial]  capitulo  ordinetur  : 
ordinat  minister  cum  diffinitoribus,  quod  gardiani  per  se  possint  dare  rem 
valentem  usque  ad  xl  solidos  parvorum.''^  Et  aliis  dare  licentiam  possint 
gardiani  dandi  rem  valentem  usque  ad  xx  solidos  parvorum  uni  persone, 
custodes  vero  de  consilio  discretorum  possint  dare  rem  valentem  usque  ad 
c  solidos  parvorum  ;  per  se  autem  sine  consilio  discretorum  possint  dare 
rem  valentem  usque  ad  solidos  xl. 

(28)  Item  prohibet  minister  cum  diffinitoribus,  quod  in  terris,  in 
quibus  morantur  fratres,  nullus  frater  comedat  cum  aliquibus  religiosis 
nisi  cum  claustralibus,  nee  cum  prelatis  nisi  fuerint  episcopi  vel  supra, 
sine  licentia  speciali,  nee  cum  potestatibus  terrarum  et  aliis  officialibus 
comedant  uUo  modo,  salvis  tamen  constitutionibus  capituli  generalis.^^ 

(29)  Item  pro  conservatione  librorum  conventualium  et  supellectilium 
sacristie  ordinamus,  quod  gardiano  cuilibet  ad  [fol.  62  b]  locum  sibi 
assignatum  noviter  accedenti  omnes  libri  armarii,  et  libri  quibus  fratres 
utuntur  in  choro,  missalia  et  alii  libri,  calices,  et  alia  paramenta 
ministrorum  et  altarium,  et  cetera  ornamenta  sacrarii,  per  gardianum 
absolutum  coram  discretis  fratribus  loci  debeant  integre  et  fideliter 
assignari.  Et  gardianus  idem,  qui  receperit,  tam  sacriste  quam  fratri  qui 
custodit  armarium,  sigillatim  omnia  debeat  consignare.  Gardianus  vero 
libros  et  omnia  supradicta  bis  in  anno,  scilicet  circa  festum  nativitatis  et 
paschatis,  cum  aliquibus  discretis  fratribus,  custos  armarii  cum  fratre  per 
gardianum  sibi  assignato,  libros  armarii  qualibet  septimana,  scilicet  die 
sabbati,  debeant  recensere. 

*^  Cf.  decree  of  the  general  chapter  of  Padua,  1277,  Arcliiv,  p.  48. 

"  Ibid.  p.  93,  1.  10  seq. 

^^  'Exiitqui  seminat,'  bull  of  Nicholas  III,  1279:  ShsivaAea,,  Bullarium  Fraiicis- 
canum,  iii.  404-16.     The  passage  referred  to  occurs  on  pp.  412-3. 

56  See  p.  487,  n.  28,  above. 

*'  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  98 :  '  nee  comedant  nisi  cum  prelatis  et  dominis  terrarum 
et  viris  religiosis.' 
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(30)  Item  ordinat  minister  et  diffinitores  cum  provinciali  capitulo, 
quod  in  conventu  Padue  et  Venec'  et  aliis  conventibus,  qui  sustinere 
poterunt,  teneatur  continue  unus  scriptor,  qui  scribat  libros  necessaries  et 
pro  armario  opportunos. 

(31)  Item  ordinat  minister  cum  toto  capitulo,  quod  quicumque  exie- 
rint  locum  fratrum  sine  licentia  prelatorum  vel  vicariorum  ipsorum 
tanquam  apostate  puniantur. 

(32)  Item  precipit  minister  de  voluntate  diffinitorum,  quod  nuUus 
frater  [fol.  63]  intromittat  se  de  aliquo  matrimonio  tractando  sine  ministri 
licentia  speciali,  nee  de  aliquo  tractatu  qui  possit  in  detrimentum 
aliquarum  partium  redundare. 

(33)  Item  committit  minister  custodibus  et  gardianis,  quod  iuvenum 
insolentias,  audacias,  irreverentias,  presumptiones,  contemptiones, 
loquacitates  compescere  debeant,  ipsos  de  loco  emittendo  et  alias 
penitentias  graves  inponendo.  Quod  si  se  non  correxerint,  per  prelatos 
suos  denuntientur  ministro  et  provinciali  capitulo.  Nee  tales  promoveantur 
ad  ordines  sacros,  nee  ad  officia  ordinis  predicationis  et  confessionis,  nee 
in  studiis  permittantur  ;  layci  vero  qui  circa  predicta  fuerint  viciosi  pena 
debita  puniantur,  et  ad  hoc  prelati  firmiter  teneantur/'*^ 

(34)  Item  ordinamus  quod  fratres  omnes  de  provincia,  qui  sunt  Padue 
pro  studio,  sequantur  chorum,  nisi  in  horis  parvis  que  possunt  introitum 
scolarum  et  studium  inpedire.-^^ 

(35)  Item  ordinamus  quod  nuUus  frater  a  xxx^  annis  et  infra  litteras 
aliquas  alicui  persone  intra  ordinem  vel  extra  aliqua  ratione  transmittat, 
vel  ab  aliqua  persona  recipiat,  nisi  prius  eas  offerat  gardiano  vel  vicario.  Si 
quis  vero  contrarium  fecerit,  una  vice  infra  ebdomadam  ad  comedendum 
panem  et  aquam  tantum  firmiter  sit  astrictus  [fol.  63  b].  Et  si  quis  in 
huiusmodi  inventus  fuerit  viciosus,  provinciali  ministro  vel  eius  vicario 
penitus  nuncietur.^^ 

(36)  Item  ordinamus  quod  fratres,  qui  sunt  in  domo  discipline,  nulli 
fratri  singulari  aliquid  scribant  absque  provincialis  ministri  licentia 
speciali,  sed  scribant  loco  sive  conventui  ubi  manent. 

[fol.  63  b.]  Iste  sunt  ordinationes  nove  edite  in  eodem  capitulo  Tervisino 

[1290]. 

(1)  Item  ordinat  minister  cum  provinciali  capitulo,  quod  prelati 
et  ipsorum  vicarii  non  passim  et  pro  levi  causa  subditis  aliquid  per 
obedientiam  precipiendo  inponant,^^  sed  cum  tranquillitate  anime  et 
deliberatione,  considerata  conditione  inferiorum,  prudenter  et  discrete  se 
habeant  in  huiusmodi  circa  ipsos,  propter  obedientialis  transgressionis 
periculum  evitandum. 

'"^  C£.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  116,  and  n.  3,  and  decrees  of  the  chapter  of  Montpellier 
(1287),  ibid.  p.  58 :  '  Item  quod  ministri  compescant  iuvenes  et  alios  insolentes,  et 
reprimant  eos  per  privationem  vocum  in  electionibus  vel  alias  cum  consilio  discre- 
torum.' 

^^  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  pp.  107-8,  n.  1,  p.  109,  n.  3,  and  decrees  of  the  general 
chapters  of  Assisi  (1279),  ibid.  p.  50,  and  of  Strassburg  (1282),  ibid.  p.  52. 

^  Cf .  *  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  89  :  '  Tempore  vero  novitiatus  non  loquantur  cum  aliquo 
seculari  vel  religioso  alterius  ordinis  sine  licentia  et  socio  assignato  nee  litteras  vel 
aliud  recipiant  vel  mittant  sine  licentia  speciali.' 

"'  Cf.  '  Speculum  Perfectionis,'  cap.  49. 
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(2)  Item  ordinat  quod  egredientes  de  ordine  non  recipiantur,  nisi  salva 
ordinis  disciplina,  secundum  quantitatem  delicti  et  arbitrio  ministri  de 
consilio  discretorum.*''^ 

(3)  Item  ordinat  quod  nuUi  fratri  pro  penitentia  auferatur  habitus 
sine  ministri  licentia  speciali. 

(4)  Item  ordinat  quod  consuetudines  locorum  antiquas  et  approbatas 
et  a  fratribus  observatas  prelati  vel  eorum  vicarii,  sive  in  hedificiis,  sive 
in  ortorum  arbustis,  vitibus  et  perculis,*^^  [fol.  64]  defunctorum  exequiis,  et 
aliis  consimilibus,  nullo  modo  debeant  immutare.  Et  contrarium  facientes 
provinciali  capitulo  a  subditis  penitus  accusentur. 

(5)  Item  ordinat  quod  nuntii  fratrum  per  provinciam  discurrentes  non 
recipiantur,  nee  eis  dentur  expense,  nisi  habeant  litteras  testimonials  a 
gardianis  vel  eorum  vicariis,  quod  pro  communi  utilitate  ordinis 
transmittantur.*^'' 

(6)  Item  ordinat  quod  nullus  f rater  vendat,  inpignoret,  seu  commutet 
librum  aliquem,  calicem,  seu  paramenta,  sine  ministri  licentia  speciali  vel 
custodis  cum  discretorum  loci  consilio.  Et  ad  hoc  per  obedientiam 
firmiter  teneantur.  Et  qui  contrafecerint,  provinciali  capitulo  accu- 
sentur.^-'^ 

(7)  Item  concedit  minister  cuilibet  gardiano,  quod,  licet  non  eligatur 
pro  discreto,  possit,  si  voluerit,  ad  provinciale  capitulum  proficisci. 

Ista  sunt  memorialia  facta  custodibus  et  gardianis  in  eodem  capitulo 

provinciali. 

(1)  In  primis,  quod  circa  induitionem  fratrum,  scilicet,  quod  bis  in 
anno  non  induantur  fratres,  etc.,  servetur  statutum  domini  Mathei 
gardinalis  ^^  per  generalem  ministrum  nunc  in  provincia  confirm atum.^^ 

(2)  Item  quod  fratres  non  induantur  de  panno  Florentino,  vel  modo 
consimili  curioso.  Et  si  quis  [fol.  64  b]  indutus  fuerit,  eidem  per 
custodem  penitus  auferatur,  et  super  hiis  servetur  in  omnibus  statutum 
capituli  generalis.^® 

(3)  Item  si  quis  cominationis  signum  quomodolibet  alicui  fecerft 
ministro  denuncietur. 

(4)  Item  quod  in  refectorio  fratres  non  utantur  cultellis  nisi 
communibus. 

(5)  Item  auferantur  cultelli  cum  punctis,  qui  debentur  portari  propter 
lupos,  nisi  evidens  necessitas  hoc  requireret  de  consilio  discretorum. 

(6)  Item  auferantur  rotuli  cum  cantilenis  curiosis  et  lascivis,  et 
studeant  fratres  ad  cantum  ecclesiasticum  addiscendum. 

(7)  Item  iuvenibus  scufones  et  calige  auferantur,  nisi  magna  necessitas 
hoc  requirat  et  tunc  de  licentia  prelatorum. 

"2  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  117,  1.  1. 

*^  For  '  pergulis.'     '  Pergula,  vitis  species '  (Du  Cange). 

"*  Cf.  *  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  102. 

«*  Cf.  ibid.  p.  Ill,  and  note.  ««  Sic. 

<*^  Cf.  ihid.  p.  90,  1.  30,  and  n.  5 :  '  quod  nullus  frater  habeat  eodem  anno  duos 
habitus  novos.'  Matthaeus  of  Aquasparta  was  elected  general  minister  at  Montpellier 
in  1287,  and  became  cardinal  in  1288 ;  he  continued  to  act  as  general  till  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Kaymund  Gaufredi,  in  the  chapter  at  Eieti,  1289. 

«8  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  pp.  90-1. 
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(8)  Item  quod  gardiani  negotia  domus  notabilia  faciant  cum  consilio 
fratrum  suorum. 

(9)  Item  quod  per  custodes  fratrum  discursus  inutiles  compescantur, 
-et  gardiani  extra  terminos  gardianie  sue  fratres  non  mittant,  super  hoc 
servato  statuto  capituli  generalis.^^ 


Iste  sunt  ordinationes  seu  diffinitiones  capituli  provincialis  aput  Paduam 
celebrati  Anno  Domini  MGCLXXXXI. 

(1)  Item  mandat  minister  per  obedientiam  de  consilio  et  assensu 
capituli  provincialis,  quod  nullus  frater  procuret  per  se  [fol.  Q5'\  vel  per 
interpositam  personam  elemosinam  annuatim  vel  perpetuam  sibi  dimitti. 
<^uod  si  aliquibus  iam  sunt  dimisse  alique  elemosine,  vel  penitus  insciis 
fratribus  nuUatenus  procurantibus  dimitterentur  in  posterum,  illas  non 
xecipiant  directe  vel  indirecte  sine  ministri  licentia  speciali.  Qui  illas 
dispenset  secundum  quod  fratrum  conditionibus  et  necessitatibus,  quibus 
relicte  sunt,  et  aliis  indigentibus  videbitur  expedire,  statuto  generalis 
capituli  et  generalis  ministri  super  hoc  edito  semper  salvo.^^ 

(2)  Item  mandat  minister  de  diffinitorum  consilio  et  assensu  pro- 
vincialis capituli  omnibus  gardianis  et  vicariis  eorundem,  quod  bene 
provideatur  infirmis  tam  in  conventibus  quam  in  heremitoriis  de  com- 
munibus  elemosinis,  secundum  quod  dicit  statutum  capituli  generalis  '^^  et 
^xigit  debitum  caritatis.  Quod  si  qui  contrarium  fecerint,  a  subditis 
accusentur.     Et  tales  in  hoc  notabiliter  viciosi  ab  officiis  absolvantur. 

(3)  Item  mandat  minister  quod  nullus  mittat,  scribat,  mitti  vel  scribi 
faciat  mulieri  religiose  ^^  vel  alii  non  propinque  vel  affini,  vel  recipiat 
-directe  vel  indirecte  vel  quocumque  modo  litteram  aliquam,  nisi  prius  eam 
ostenderit  gardiano  [fol.  65  b]  vel  eius  vicario,  et  transgressores  ministro 
penitus  accusentur.  Et  ad  hoc  denuntiandum,  quis  invenerit,^^  firmiter 
teneantur. 

(4)  Item  mandat  de  consilio  et  assensu  provincialis  capituli  per 
•obedientiam,  quatenus  ex  certa  scientia  nullus  et  deliberatione  previa 
portet,  mittat,  vel  recitet  in  verbis  vel  scriptis,  aliquid  quod  possit 
ration abiliter  redundare  in  scandalum  alicuius,''''  specialiter  quod  favorem 
vel  depressionem  unius  partis  ad  versus  aliam  quomodolibet  respicere 
videretur.''^ 

(5)  Item  ordinat  quod  quando  fratres  laborant  in  extremis,  fratres 
omnes,  si  hora  congrua  fuerit,  ad  sonum  campanelle  conveniant  ad 
infirmum,  ut  pro  ipso  ad  Dominum  suppliciter  intercedant.^^ 

(6)  Item  placet  capitulo  et  ministro,  quod  inquisitores  heretice 
pravitatis  in  dormitorio  de  nocte  dormiant  per  totam  provinciam,  sicut 
ceteri  fratres  de  conventu.'^^ 

(7)  Item  cum  inquisitorum  et  visitatorum  dominarum  pauperum 
officium  quasi  per  totam  provinciam  se  extendat,  ordinat  et  vult  capitulum, 
ut  in  omni  loco  provincie  visitentur  ubi  eos  contigerit  excessisse. 

(8)  Item    de    concessione    generalis    ministri,    ordinat     provinciale 

««  '  Com.  Gen:Archiv,  p.  101.  ^"  Ibid.  p.  95,  n.  5.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  97,  n.  4. 

"  Ibid.  p.  107,  note.  ~'^  MS.  apparently  quisiuenarit. 

'*  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  103,  1.  1.  "  Cf.  ibid.  p.  116,  1.  1. 

'«  Cf.  ibid.  p.  97,  n.  4.  •     "  Cf.  ibid.  p.  99,  1.  20. 
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capitulum,  quod  idem  diffinitores  non  possint  eligi  ad  idem  officium,  nisi 
de  quarto  in  quartum  annum  inclusive,  duobus  capitulis  intermediis  [fol. 
66]  vacaturi."^ 

Iste   sunt   ordinationes   vel  constitutiones  facte  in  provinciali  capitulo 
Vincencie  celebrato  MGCLXXXXIIII,  in  translatioiie  beati  Francisci. 

(1)  Ordinat  et  vult  minister  et  provinciale  capitulum,  quod  lectores, 
iuxta  statutum  capituli  generalis,  suas  ordinarie  continuent  lectiones,  et 
libros  inceptos  perficiant  fideliter,  sicut  possunt.  Quod  si  contrarium 
fecerint,  priventur  socio,  et  vadant  continue  ad  officium,  et  nihilominus 
provinciali  capitulo  accusentur.  Et  super  hoc,  quando  per  gardianum  de 
excessibu^ministri  vel  custodis  inquiritur,  specialiter  inquiratur  et  capitulo 
conscribatur."^ 

(2)  Item  ordinat  quod  fratres  caveant  sibi  ne  asportent  de  civitatibus 
vel  terris  res  aliquas  suas  vel  alienas  contra  banna  et  statuta  terrarum, 
propter  quas  posset  ordini  scandalum  suboriri.  Et  contrarium  facientes 
provinciali  capitulo  accusentur. 

(3)  Item  per  custodes  inquiratur  specialiter  in  locis  suis  a  fratribus, 
si  qua  alicubi  debita  contraxerunt,^^  et  contrahentes  cogant  ad  solutionem 
plenariam,  sive  auferendo  eis  libros  sive  res  alias,  si  quas  habent,  et  in 
hoc  notabiliter  viciosi  denuntientur  ministro  et  provinciali  capitulo,  qui 
eos  puniat  [fol.  66  b]  acrius,  sicut  videbitur  expedire.^^ 

(4)  Item  ordinat  quod  fratres  layci  coronas  non  portent,  nee  rasuras 
post  aures  posteriores  portent,  sed  vel  radantur  totaliter,  vel  incedant 
sicut  est  laycis  in  ordine  constitutum.^^ 

(5)  Item  ordinat  quod  gardiani  teneantur  usque  ad  festum  Sancti 
Andree  ad  minus  induere  fratres  suos.  Et  contrarium  facientes  provinciali 
capitulo  accusentur.  Quod  si  aliquis  gardianus  propter  necessitatem  vel 
rationabilem  causam  aliqnam  non  posset  fratres  suos  induere  tempore 
memorato,  custodi  suo  inpotentie  causam  exponat,  qui  terminum  ^^  sibi 
prolonget,  sicut  videbitur  expedire.^^ 


Constitutiones  facte  in  provinciali  capitulo  Padue  celehratOj 
MCC  nonagesimo  V°. 

(1)  In  primis  quod  pulsetur  in  locis  singulis  de  sero  campana  ter 
paulatim  ad  honorem  virginis  gloriose,  et  tunc  fratres  omnes  genuflectant, 
et  dicant  ter  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena. 

(2)  Item  quod  illi  fratres,  qui  habent  predicationis  officium,  et 
ydoneitatem  habent  ad  predicandum,  et  tamen  predicare  nolunt,  priventur 
per  ministrum  officio  predicationis. 

(3)  Item  amoveantur  saganelli  vel  alie  aves,  exceptis  [fol.  67]  hiis 
que  per  generale  capitulum  conceduntur :  ^'^  et  panni  linei  vel  camixoti  de 
subtunicis,  et  sudaria  circa  collum  saltem  in  die. 

(4)  Item  ludi  scacorum  et  consimilia  et  cutelli  ad  percutiendum. 

"^  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  132  :  '  Subditi  autem,  qui  fuerint  di£Bnitores  in  prece- 
denti  generali  seu  provinciali  capitulo,  in  proximo  sequent!  capitulo  non  sint  diffinitores.' 
''^  Cf.  ibid.  p.  130,  1.  5  seq.  (nothing  about  lectures). 

«»  Sic.  «'  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  93.  «-  Cf.  ibid.  p.  100. 

»3  MS.  '  terminet.'        «*  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  90,  and  n.  2.        ^a  j^^^^  p_  gg^ 
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(5)  Item  quod  per  prelates,  custodes,  et  gardianos  in  locis  singulis 
diligenter  inquiratur  de  contrahentibus  debita  in  diffamationem  ordinis  et 
scandalum  secularium,  et  graviter  eos  puniant,  et  viciosos  in  hoc 
denuncient  capitulo  provinciali.^*^ 

(6)  Item  cum  denunciatum  sit  nobis,  fratri  Bartholomeo,  ministro 
Sancti  Antonii,  et  diffinitoribus  capituli  Padue  celebrati,  Anno  Domini 
MCC  nonagesimo  V°  in  vincula  Sancti  Petri,  quod  scilicet  quidam  fratres 
in  contemptum  Dei,  destructionem  ordinis,  deceptionem  animarum, 
absolvunt  indififerenter  ab  omnibus  peccatis  fratres  provincie  et  sorores 
Sancte  Clare,  non  commissa  eisdem  super  hoc  auctoritate,  sicut  est  per 
ordinem  institutum :  Volentes  tanto  periculo  et  animarum  discrimini 
salubri  remedio  providere,  peremptorie  monemus  omnes  et  singulos  fratres 
nostre  provincie,  quod  a  talibus  per  omnem  modum  debeaYit  penitus 
precavere.  Alias  ex  nunc  prout  extunc  contrarium  facientes  excommuni- 
camus  in  hiis  scriptis,  et  anathematis  vinculo  innodamus  [fol.  67  b]  salva 
nihilominus  penitentia,  que  talibus  temerariis  et  deceptoribus  animarum 
infligitur  ex  statuto  capituli  generalis.^^  Datum  Padue  in  provinciali 
capitulo. 

(7)  Item  mandat  minister  per  obedientiam  et  vult,  quod  nullus  vadat 
ad  loquendum  vel  hospitandum  vel  comedendum  cum  sororibus  Sancte 
Clare  absque  licentia  provincialis  ministri  cum  sua  littera  speciali.  Et 
exnunc  revocat  omnes  litteras  datas  quibuscunque  personis,  sive  subditis 
sive  prelatis,  verbis  vel  scriptis. 

(8)  Item  per  eandem  obedientiam  precipit,  quod  nulli  vadant  ad 
monasteria  de  contratis  Venet'  ad  loquendum  vel  hospitandum  sine 
custodis  Venetiarum  licentia  speciali.  Qui  scilicet  banc  licentiam 
restringat,  et  non  ampliet,  nee  aliquos  licentiet  nisi  lionestos  et  causa 
honesta,  quia  hoc  expedit  ordinis  honestati. 


Facta  Verone  in  capitulo  provinciali. 

(1)  Ad  obviandum  periculose  abusioni  contra  illos,  qui  per  procura- 
tionem secularium  mediate  vel  inmediate  ad  generalia  studia  transmit- 
tantur,  vel  possent  fortasse  transmitti,  preter  illud  quod  super  hoc  statuit 
capitulum  generale,  ordinat  et  vult  minister  et  diffinitores  cum  consensu 
totius  capituli  provincialis  Verone  celebrati,  [fol.  68]  anno  Domini  MCC 
nonagesimo  VI",  intrante  Augusto,  quod  talibus  sic  transmissis  nullo 
modo  detur  provisio  per  provinciam.®^ 

(2)  Item  contra  illos  qui  secreta  ^^ordinis  revelant  exterius,^^  vel 
procurant  se  vel  alios  ad  ordinis  officia  promoveri  vel  absolvi,^^  minister, 
quando  visitat  provinciam,  de  talibus  in  speciali  diligenter  inquirat,  et 
censura  debita  puniat  transgressores. 

Expliciunt  constitutiones  ordinis  fratrum  minorum  tarn 
generales  quam  pro^nnciales, 

*•*  Cf.  '  Con.   Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  93,  and  decrees  of  provincial  chapter  of  Vicenz 
§  3,  above. 

*''  '  Con.  Gen.'  Archiv,  p.  112,  and  n.  4, 

***  Ibid.  p.  109,  and  notes  1  and  3. 

«»  Ibid.  p.  115.  »»  Ibid.  pp.  103,  109. 
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J  risk  Exchequer  Memoranda  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I, 

In  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  37  are  some  collec- 
tions put  together  in  all  likelihood  by  an  English  Exchequer  clerk, 
working  about  1845.  From  this  manuscript  I  have  printed  ^  an 
account  of  the  Scottish  king's  household,  suggesting  1305  as  a  pos- 
sible date  for  the  original  draft.  The  desire  to  explore  further  the 
compiler's  sources  led  me  to  copy  out  certain  materials  which  he 
gives  for  Irish  feudal  history,  and  these,  though  not  equal  in  value 
to  his  bit  of  Scottish  history,  yet  seem  deserving  of  some  notice. 
Almost  all  the  Irish  fragments  may  be  found  already  in  print,  but 
not  all  in  a  satisfactory  form.  Mr,  James  Mills,  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Eecord  Office  in  Dublin,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  larger 
part  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Howth  (pp.  227-234),  and  on 
this  form,  a  thoroughly  bad  one,  the  fourteenth  century  manuscript 
offers  a  distinct  improvement,  though  in  a  few  points  it  has  intro- 
duced fresh  errors.  The  C.C.C.C.  manuscript  was  not  Carew's 
source,  but  evidence  will  be  adduced  below  which  shows  that  both 
are  in  all  likelihood  derived  from  a  common  source.  Portions  of 
the  manuscript  are  to  be  found  also  in  Sweetman's  Calendars, 
where  they  are  taken  from  manuscripts  possessing  a  higher  autho- 
rity. Yet  even  here  the  deviations  of  the  C.C.C.C.  manuscript  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  be  of  historical  value.  It  supplies  also  some 
original  matter,  as  will  be  noticed  in  further  detail  below.  Lastly 
it  gives  a  legible  version  of  an  ordinance  for  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
for  which  the  English  Eed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  has  offered 
hitherto  a  manuscript  indecipherable  in  parts.  Before  proceeding 
to  treat  of  the  several  items  (which  I  have  numbered  and  broken 
up  into  paragraphs  for  clearness'  sake)  I  must  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  James  Mills  for  advice  on  a  number  of  points, 
which  I  shall  specify  more  in  detail  in  the  notes.  His  account  of 
the  Norman  settlement  in  the  Vale  of  Dublin  ^  has  made  part  of 
the  work  of  identification  easy,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  help 
elsewhere  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  ignorant  of  Irish 
topography  to  attempt  to  produce  the  text.  As  it  is,  I  fear  my 
version  must  still  lie  open  to  correction  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
I.  The  result  of  the  '  investigation  of  Irish  manuscripts ' 
carried  on  by  the  treasurer,  Walter  of  Islip,  1317,  is  disappointing, 
for  he  has  discovered  nought  but  a  familiar  passage  in  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.'^ 

•  Juridical  Revieiv,  December  1901,  March  1902.  The  paper,  with  an  account  of 
the  other  contents  of  the  MS.,  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies of  the  Scottish  History  Society. 

2  Journ.  B.  S.  A.  Ireland,  1894. 

^  On  the  forging  of  the  prophecy  see  O'Curry,  Lectures  on  Manuscript  Materials, 
pp.  432-3. 
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II.  The  source  of  the  cantred  and  vill  statistics  may  be  some 
mistaken  interpretation  of  Giraldus.^ 

Instead  of  184  cantreds,  as  here,  Giraldus  makes  176,  giving 
32  to  each  of  the  original  five  provinces  and  16  to  Meath. 
He  gives  to  each  cantred  100  vills ;  our  writer  gives  30  vills  to 
each.  A  writer  in  the  Book  of  Hoivth  (p.  28)  presents  statistics 
that  have  some  points  in  common  with  our  manuscript,  i.e.  184 
cantreds,  allotted  as  in  this  manuscript,  but  as  to  the  number  of 
vills  the  writer  hesitates,  giving  in  one  place  100  in  each  cantred 
and  in  another  5,630  vills,  thus  distributed  : — 

Leinster      930  Munster     2,000  Meath       500 

Connaught  900  Ulster         1,060 

(The  sum  total  should  thus  be  5,390,  not  5,530.) 

III.  The  list  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  archidiaconates 
is  given  in  the  Book  of  Hoivth  (p.  230),  with  many  worse  corruptions 
than  those  presented  here. 

IV.  The  passages  dealing  with  knight  service  in  the  Vale  of 
Dubhn,  Uriel  (Louth),  Connaught,  Cork,  Waterford,  Meath, 
Tipperary,  Limerick — to  give  them  in  their  order  as  subjoined — 
contain  a  good  deal  of  information  which  fills  up  gaps  in  the 
published  material.  To  name  only  the  principal  points  (the  minor 
are  given  in  the  notes),  there  is  here  a  fuller  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  knight  service  in  Edward  I's  reign  than  any  that  is 
found  elsewhere  in  print.  Though  there  are  blunders  in  the  Book 
of  Hoivth,  and  in  this  manuscript,  especially  in  the  statistics,  the 
two,  eked  out  by  the  records  in  Sweetman's  Calendars,  are  recipro- 
cally helpful.  It  was  recorded  in  1284  that  the  total  of  service 
which  the  king  could  have  in  war-time  was  418^  services  plus 
19s.  lOd.^  The  total  of  the  items  of  this  manuscript,  if  two  obvious 
little  slips  be  corrected,  is  427  services  and  a  fraction.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Leinster  assessment  alone  is  given  not  in  service 
but  in  money,  and  that  it  falls  ^d.  short  of  the  200L  required  to 
provide  the  100  services  originally  charged  on  the  earl  Eichard. 
Meath  stands  at  its  old  fifty  services,  due  by  the  original  grant  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy,^  and  no  detail  is  given.  Ulster  is  allotted  three 
services,  and  this  point  remains  to  be  explained,  for  what  service 
was  claimed  from  John  de  Courcy  does  not  appear  to  be  known  ; 
Hugh  de  Lacy  rendered  the  service  of  a  knight  apiece  from  his 
eight  cantreds. 

From  some  of  the  exchequer  memoranda  here  given  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  descent  of  estates  at  a  time  when  information 
is  not  abundant,  and  to  see  the  process  by  which  subinfeudation  by 
military  service  was  carried  on.     The  process  did  not  go  forward 

*  0pp.  V.  145.  5  Sweetman's  Calendar,  1284,  no.  2329. 

«  Cf.  Orpen's  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,  1.  2730. 
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with  so  much  rapidity  as  in  England,  but  the  five  knight  unit  has 
by  Edward  I's  time  become  traceable  only  in  a  few  cases.  The 
knight's  eightpence  a  day  (for  forty  days)  of  Henry  II's  time,  two 
marks  on  the  fee,  has  risen  to  Is.  a  day,  40s.  on  the  fee.  The 
date  of  the  record  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  but  there  are 
indications  that  some  part  must  come  from  the  earlier  years  of 
Edward  I.  Attention  is  called  to  these  indications  in  the  notes  to 
persons.  Mr.  Mills  tells  me  that  no  precisely  similar  list  is  to  be 
found  on  any  one  Pipe  Koll,  and  that  this  appears  to  be  a  compila- 
tion made  from  examination  of  several  rolls  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  This  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  names  that 
belong  to  different  periods  in  the  reign. 

V.  Although  the  account  of  Nicholas  of  Howth's  acknowledg- 
ment in  1286  adds  nothing  to  what  may  be  known  from  the  Book 
of  Hoioth  except  the  short  memorandum  on  the  date  and  place  of 
De  Yescy's  landing,  I  reprint  it  in  order  that  the  scheme  of  the 
compiler's  collection  may  be  the  clearer. 

VI.  The  quotation  from  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1239,  on  certain 
knight  services  of  the  Vale  of  Dublin,  commutable  for  money,  is  not 
given  in  the  Book  of  How th. 

VII.  The  next  item  is  a  statute  of  3  May,  1299,  which  forbids 
the  giving  of  wages  to  agricultural  labourers  higher  than  those 
hitherto  accustomed.  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
Irish  statutes,  will  edit  the  law  from  a  roll  of  27  Edward  I 
preserved  in  the  Dublin  Eecord  Office,  but  this  manuscript  lacks 
the  introductory  statement  on  the  cause  of  the  issue  of  the  law, 
which  is  given  in  the  C.C.C.C.  manuscript.  A  year  of  exceptional 
fertility  had  lowered  the  price  of  corn  and  led  to  a  demand  for 
higher  wages.  It  was  made  unlawful  to  give  higher  wages  or  better 
liveries  than  of  yore,  or  to  hire  (?)  or  keep  possession  of  the 
servants  of  others,  under  a  minimum  penalty  of  6s.  8^?.  Men  and 
women  who  refused  to  serve  were  made  liable  to  imprisonment 
or  other  punishment  at  the  sheriff's  discretion. 

VIII.  The  portion  of  the  manuscript  which  deals  with  the 
king's  rents  has  been  calendared  from  another  manuscript  in 
Sweetman's  second  volume,  under  date  1284.  But  the  statements 
are  not  in  all  respects  identical,  and  I  have  therefore  printed  the 
whole  with  notes. 

IX.  The  full  text  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  Ordinance  given  in  the 
Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  supplies  the  regnal  year,  the  chan- 
cellor's salary  of  lOL,  and  in  some  smaller  points  clears  up  diffi- 
culties. Mary  Bate  son. 

I.  C.C.C.C.  37.  f .  916.  Scribitur  in  libris  annalibus  Hibernie  secundum 
quod  magister  Walterus  de  Istelep  Thesaurarius  Hibernie  eos  investigans 
anno    domini    MCCC   xvij   incipiente   de  prophecia   super   statu   terre 
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Hibernie  compert  in  hiis  verbis  :  ^  cum  enim  quatuor  Hibernici  prophetas 
habeant,  Molingum,  Braccanum,Patricium,  et  Colmekillum,  quorum  eciam 
apud  illos  Hibernicos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibernice  scripti  de  hac  expug- 
nacione  loquentes,  omnes  testantur  earn  crebris  conflictibus  longoque 
certamine  per  multa  imposterum  tempora  multis  cedibus  fedaturam,  sed 
vix  parum  ante  diem  judicii  plenam  angelorum  ^  populo  victoriam  compro- 
mittunt :  insula  Hibernica  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  ex  toto  subacta  et 
incastellata,  et  [quanquam]  ^  Anglorum  populum  antea  pluries  bellici 
discriminis  in  insula  vires  experiendo  turbari  contingit'^  et  debilitari,  sicut 
Braccani  testimonio  reperitur,  per  quendam  regem  [de]  ^  desertis  Patricii 
montibus  venturum  et  nocte  dominica  castrum  quoddam  in  nemorosis 
Ophelaye  ^^  partibus  irrupturum,  omnes  fere  Anglici  in  Hibernia  turba- 
bunt,  eorundem  [tamen]  '*  assercione,  orientalia  insule  maritima  continue 
semper  optinebunt.^^ 

II.  Hibernia  continet  ix^^  iiijo'^  cantreda,  que  sic  dividuntur  : — 
Lagenia  continet  cantreda  xxxi  continentes  ix«  xxx  villatas. 
Connac  continet  cantreda  xxx  continentes  ix^  villatas. 
Momonia  continet  cantreda  Ixx  continentes  m^m^c  villatas. 
Ultonia  continet  cantreda  xxxv  continentes  m^l  villatas. 
[Midia]  ^^  continet  cantreda  xviii  continentes  dxl  villatas. 

Summa  villatarum  terre  Hibernie  mmmmdxx  villatae. 

III.  Dublin.  Archiepiscopatus :  habet  archidiaconatus,  DnhlinensiSj 
Glyndelacens^s.^'^ 

Ejus  suffragan ei : 

Ossoriensis,  i  archidiaconatum  tantum. 
Frenens^s/"^  archidiaconatum  tantum. 
Ijeghlmensis,  i  archidiaconatum  tantum. 
Darensis,^''  i  archidiaconatum  tantum 
Tuam.     iii    archidiaconatus  ^^ :     Tuamensis,    Maynens^'s,^^    Anagh- 
dunens^s.^^ 

Ejus  suffraganei  : 

Clonfertensis.  Aladensw.^^ 

Duacensis.20  Elphinensis.^^ 

Cassell.     i  archiepiscopatum. 
Ejus  suffraganei  : 

Imelacenszs,^^  i  archidiaconatum. 
WaterfordieTisis,  i  archidiaconatum. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  Exjnign.  Hibern.,  0pp.  v.  384.  ^  For  Anglorum. 

"  Not  in  MS.  '"  For  contingat.  "  For  Ophelanie,  as  in  Giraldus. 

'2  Giraldus  has  ohtinehit.  '^  Not  in  MS. 

'*  Glendalough.     '  Glyndassen  '  in  Book  of  Hotuth,  p.  230. 

'•^  Ferns.  '«  Kildare. 

'^  MS.  arch\  and  they  are  grouped  as  if  divided  among  the  suffragans  below. 

'*  Mayo. 

'"  Annaghdown,  sometimes  treated  as  an  archdeaconry,  sometimes  as  a  bishopric. 
In  1252  it  was  added  to  Tuam,  and  the  point  was  in  constant  dispute  for  the  next 
half-century. 

2»  Kilmacduagh.  -'  Killala. 

""  Elphin.     '  Achadensis  '  (Achonry)  is  added  in  the  Book  of  Howth. 

-^  Emly.     '  Imach  '  in  Book  of  Howth. 
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Lysmorews^'s,  i  archidiaconatum. 

Clonensis,  ii  archidiaconatus  :  Clonensis,^'*  Debalagath  ^-^  [sic]. 
Corkagiensis,  i  archidiaconatum. 
Rossensis,  i  archidiaconatum. 

Artfertens*s,26  ii  archidiaconatus :  Artfer(t)ensts,  Akadensis.^  • 
Lymere(c)ewsis,  i  archidiaconatum. 

Laoniensis,  ii  archidiaconatus  :  Laoniensis,^®  Armonens^s.^^ 
Fynnaborensis,^^  i  archidiaconatum. 
Armachanensis,  i  archiepiscopatum. 
Ejus  suffraganei : 

Artdakanensis.^^ 

Midensts,  ii  archidiaconatus  :  Midensis,^^  Lenanens^s.^^ 

Dromorens^'s,^'*  i  archidiaconatum. 

Conerensfs,^'^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Derensis,^*^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Audensii',^^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Ratbotensis,^^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Tirbrunens^■s,3^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Clocherensis,''^  i  archidiaconatum. 

Clonensis,^^  i  archidiaconatum. 

IV.  f .  92  a.'*^  Servicia  domini  Regis  in  diversis  comitatibus  per  totam 
Hiberniam,  videlicet : 

Primo  de  Walle  Dublin.^^ 

De  Archiepiscopo  Dublinensi  i  servicium  de  Coylagh.'*'^ 

De  Waltero  de  Ridelesford  ii  servicia  de  Bree.'^'' 

De  Johanne  filio  Dermot  i  servicium  et  unus  serviens  pedes  [sic\,^^ 

De  Johanne  de  ClahuU  i  servicium  de  Dundron."*-^ 

"  Cloyne. 

"  'Dobalarcho  '  in  Booh  of  Howth,  i.e.  de  Balagath  =  Ballyhay  (now  Charleville). 

^^  Ardfert.  ^7  Aghadoe.  ^s  Killaloe.     '  Laomensis  '  in  Book  of  Howth.  ■ 

2^  Ormond.  ^°  Kilfenora.     'Fynn&toren'  in  Book  of  Hoioth. 

3»  Ardagh.  ^2  Meath. 

^^  Kells.  '  Lenanensis '  for  '  Kenanensis.'  In  MS.  '  Midenlenanensis,'  writt^i  as 
one  word. 

^*  Dromore.  ^^  Connor.  ^^  Derry. 

3^  For  '  Dunensis,'  Down,  as  in  Book  of  Howth.  ^^  Raphoe. 

^®  Kilmore ;  added  as  an  afterthought  at  the  side,  or  as  if  it  were  an  archdeaconry 
of  Raphoe. 

*"  Clogher.  *'  Clonmacnoise. 

*^  The  Book  of  Hoioth,  p.  230,  in  a  later  hand,  has  at  the  head  of  the  sees  and  this 
list  the  date  1  Edward  II ;  but,  as  will  appear,  this  date  cannot  be  correct. 

*^  The  Vale  of  Dublin,  corresponding  with  co.  Dublin,  but  more  extensive  to  the 
south. 

''*  The  name  of  *  Coylaght '  is  now  obsolete  ;  it  was  a  forest  district  in  the  north- 
west of  the  present  co.  Wicklow.  For  this  note  and  the  preceding  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Mills.     The  Book  of  Howth  spells  the  word  '  Toilough'.' 

"  On  the  Riddlesford  service  for  Bray,  John  fitz  Dermot's  for  Rathdown,  near 
Greystones  (as  appears  below  in  vi.),  and  De  Clahulle's  for  Dundrum  Mr.  Mills  has 
written  in  The  Normmi  Settlement  in  Leinster  (R.  S.  A.  Ireland,  1894).  The  Pipe 
Roll  of  1272  names  the  archbishop's  service,  Walter  de  Riddlesford's  two  services, 
John  fitz  Dermot's  40s.  for  one  service  and  5s.  for  a  foot- sergeant,  and  from 
Dundrum  40s.  for  one  service.  John  fitz  Dermot  was  grandson  of  the  Irish  chief 
Mac  Gillamocholmog,  one  of  the  leading  suh-righs  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
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De  Waltero  le  Brek  ^^  i  servicium,  dimidm^ii  et  quintam  [partem] 
unius  servicii  de  Patlfrenan  [sic].'*^ 

De  Ricardo  de  Sancto  Michele  i  servicium  et  dimidium  de 
Blaymelyn/^ 

De  Reymundo  de  Carewe  i  servicium  de  Staglilorgan.'*^ 

De  Balygodman '^°  i  servicium,  sed  non  debet  inde  summoniri  quia 
quietus  est  per  cartam  domini. 

^^  De  Willelmo  Comyn,'^-  i  servicium  pedes  [sic]  pro  Kylbride.^^ 

De  Stephano  de  Hertford  ^"^  dimidium  servicii. 

De  Ade  de  Rupe  ^^  i  servicium  pedes  pro  villa  de  Waspayll. 

De  Laurencio  Bloundel  ^^'  i  servicium  pedes. 

De  Reginaldo  de  Bernewalle  ^^  i  servicium. 

De  Willelmo  le  Deveneys  ^^  x  partem  unius  servicii  pro  Troucastel. 

De  Castrocnok  iii  servicia  per  Hugonem  Tyrell.'^^ 

De  Coulok  dimidium  servicium  per  Johannem  de  Werdon.^^ 

De  Houeth  i  servicium  per  Nicolaum  de  Houeth.^^ 

De  Scauntref  dimidium  servicium  per  Ricardum  de  Feypho.^^ 

De  Killech  ^^  dimidium  servicium  per  Thome  [sic]  filium  Lyonis. 

*«  For  '  Bret.'  The  Book  of  Howth  has  '  Broc'  Milo  le  Bret  was  the  first  grantee 
of  Eathfarnham  (Norman  Settlement,  p.  165).  Walter's  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Calendar,  1285-92. 

*''  For  '  Kathfrenan,'  Eathfarnham.    Book  of  Howth  '  Eathfernan.' 

*^  In  1272  the  Pipe  charges  David  de  St.  Michael  with  a  service  and  a  half  for 
Ballymelyn.  It  appears  that  Eichard  held  Cruagh  (Norman  Settlement,  p.  169). 
Richard's  name  occurs  in  the  Calendar,  1285-92. 

*^  Eeymond  de  Carew  held  Stillorgan,  probably  as  original  grantee,  but  his 
descendants  were  also  'Eeymonds,'  and  one  of  that  name  is  prominent  in  the 
Calendar,  1285-92.  In  1272  the  Pipe  claims  a  service  and  a  half  from  Stillorgan. 
Book  of  Howth  has  '  Eathlorgan.' 

^  '  Balygodman  '  renders  5s.  for  a  foot-sergeant  in  the  Pipe,  1272. 

*i  Book  of  Howth  here  adds  De  Donachbroke  dim.  servic.  (see  vi.,  below). 

52  He  held  Kilbride  and  paid  5s.  for  a  foot  sergeant  in  1295  (Cal.  no.  259). 

^3  *  Kyldride  '  in  Book  of  Howth.  The  above  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
mistakes  in  the  Book  of  Howth. 

**  No  doubt  for  '  Hereford,'  as  in  Pipe  Eoll  of  1272  and  Book  of  H&wth. 

^^  Adam  de  la  Eoche's  name  occurs  in  Cal.,  1285-92,  but  not  in  connexion  with 
Waspalstown.     He  rendered  the  5s.  service  in  the  Pipe  Eoll,  1272. 

5'  For  the  family  see  the  Noi'man  Settlement,  p.  171.  Its  service  is  named  in  the 
Pipe  Eoll,  1272. 

"  He  rendered  a  service  of  40s.  in  1292  (Cal.  no.  1149). 

^*  Will,  le  Deveneys  held  a  rent  and  fishery  at  '  Thorncastle,'  and  in  1297  it  was 
recommended  that  he  should  hold  it  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  (Cal.  no.  422). 
'  Thorncastle  '  became  '  Booterstown '  (Norman  Settlement,  p.  167). 

*"  Hugh  Tyrell's  payments  for  Castleknock  in  1295  were  40s.  and  38s.  id.  (Cal. 
no.  259). 

^  In  1295  Theobald  de  Verdon  paid  60s.  for  Coolock.  A  John  de  Verdon  was  dead 
before  1279-80  (Cal.  p.  332). 

6'  Adam  of  Howth  paid  his  40s.  in  1295  (Cal.  no.  259),  but  down  to  1290  Nicholas 
is  continually  charged  for  trespass. 

"^  The  Song  of  Dermot  shows  Eic.  de  Feipo  holding  Clontarf  and  Santry  as  one 
fee  (Orpen,  p.  314).  On  the  family  see  Eound,  Cotnmune  of  Lo7idon,  p.  142.  A  Eichard 
de  Feipo  was  dead  by  1284  (Cal.  p.  517),  and  the  Book  of  Howth  makes  Peter  de 
Feipo  the  holder. 

•'^  Perhaps  Killeigh,  a  parish  of  the  barony  of  Coolock  ;  but  I  have  not  found 
Thomas  fitz  Lyon. 
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De  Michele  de  Angulo  dimidium  servicium  de  Obrissell.^* 

De  Turvy,  Dreynan,  et  Lyspobel  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Reynon  [de]  la  Baunk'^*'  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Jordano  Lochard  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Galfrido  [de]  Costentyn  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Eustachio  de  Rupe  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Adam  de  Sancto  Bosco  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Aungero  de  Lyssebon  ^^  i  servientem  pedes  de  Carecmayn.^^ 

De  la  Nail  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Almarico  de  Sancto  Amando  '"''  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Cratellach  "-^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Johanne  Walhoppe  ^^  i  servicium. 

De  Balymaudon  ^'^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Glynsurd  ^^  i  servientem  pedes. 

De  Clogheran  ^^  et  Balibran  ^^  dimidium  servicium . 

De  Molaghide  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Balygryffyn  ^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Corduf  ^^  x  partem  unius  servicii,  viz.  iiii  s. 

De  Siliok  ^^  x  partem  unius  servicii,  viz.  iiii  s. 

Summa  denariorum  l  ix  s.^^ 

Summa  xxv  ^^  feoda  et  vi  pedites  de  serviciis  predictis. 
Uriel.^'^ — De  Archiepiscopo  Ardmachensi  ii  marc,  pro  Insketh.^^ 
De  Ricardo  de  Oxon  ^^  i  marc,  pro  Deruer,^^  et  iiii  s.  pro  terra  de  Cor- 
baly.91 

"*  In  1303  Michael  de  Angulo  or  Nangle  did  service  de  Banna  for  O'Bressel  {Cal. 
no.  254). 

65  Turvey,  Drinan,  and  Lispopple. 

«®  His  name  occurs  as  rendering  a  quarter  service,  1299  {Cal.  no.  615).  He  held 
Ward  manor  (see  D'Alton,  Co.  Dublin,  p.  584). 

"  His  name  occurs  frequently  in  Calendars,  1285-1302. 

^^  The  Song  of  Dermot  tells  of  the  grant  of  '  Kelberi '  to  Geffrei  de  Constentyn. 
One  of  this  name  was  dead  in  1299  [Cal.  no.  696). 

^^  His  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Calendars,  1285-1302. 

^"  Adam  of  Holywood,  of  the  same  date  as  the  above. 

"'^  The  Lisbon  family  is  named  in  St.  Mary''s  Cartulary,  ed,  J.  T.  Gilbert. 

'2  Carrickmines.  ^\  Naul,  co.  Dublin. 

^*  His  name  occurs  in  Calendars,  1285-1302. 

"  '  Grathelagh  '  in  the  service-roll  of  1295  {Cal.  no.  259).  '  Cracolach '  in 
Booh  of  Howth,  Mr.  Mills  tells  me,  is  now  Grallagh. 

'«  He  was  dead  by  1295  {Cal.  no.  228).  "  Ballymadun,  co.  Dublin. 

^8  '  Glynswerd '  in  Cal.,  1297,  no.  473.  ''^  Cloghran,  co.  Dublin. 

8"  Not  found.     Mr.  Mills  cites  '  Ballybrenan  '  from  the  Pipe  Roll.  ">  Malahide. 

^2  Balgriffin  or  Ballygriffin,  barony  of  Coolock. 

«=•  '  Courdof  '  in  Cal.,  1295,  no.  259,  now  Cordufif.  «*  Silloge,  co.  Dublin. 

^^  The  '  LI '  may  represent  '  li,'  and  in  that  case  the  number  of  pounds  (which 
should  be  lii)  has  been  omitted.  The  Book  of  Howth  total  is  equally  wrong, 
'  VI  li.  X  s.' 

*^  The  sum  of  the  items  would  make  25|  services  with  Balygodman,  24|-  without. 
In  the  totals  recorded  for  1284,  Cal.  no.  2329,  24^  services  plus  lis.  are  charged  on 
the  Vale.  ^'  Now  represented  by  co.  Louth. 

®^  Can  this  be  Inishkeen,  co.  Monaghan  and  Louth  ? 

^^  A  mistake  for  Exon.  In  1287  {Cal^  no.  1834)  Ric.  de  Exonia  de  Uriel  paid  his 
13s.  ^d.  for  service. 

»"  Identified  by  Mr.  Mills  with  Darver,  co.  Louth. 

"'  The  name  occurs  in  Cal.,  1295,  no.  264. 
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De  Johanne  Gernoun  ^^  i  marc,  pro  Killyncolyn.^^ 
De  Radulpho  Pippard  ^^  i  marc,  pro  villa  Maundeville.^'^    Nicolaus  de 
Dounheued  ^*^  pro  eo. 

De  Louethe  ii  servicia  dimidium  et  xv  partem  unius  servicii. 
De  Tylaghynyn  ^"^  ii  s.  viii  d.  pro  xv  parte  unius  servicii. 
De  Dundalk  xxii  servicia  et  dimidium. 
De  Athirde  ^^  x  servicia. 

Summa  xxxvi  servicia,  dimidium,  et  iiii*  pars  unius  servicii  et  vi'^ 
pars  unius  servicii. 

Summa  l  xx  iij  Ii.  xvi  s.^^ 
Con7iac.—  De  cantredo  de  Omany  ^^^  i  servicium. 
De  terra  de  Croym  ^^M  servicium. 
De  Conodagh  ^"^  v  servicia. 
De  Waltero  de  Burgo  ^^^  xx  servicia. 
De  Rogero  de  Lokynkton  ^^"^  dimidium  servicium. 

Summa  xxxvii  ^^^  servicia  et  dimidium. 

Summa  denariorum  l  v  li.^"^ 
f.  92b.     Cork. — De  Roberto  de  Carre w  ^^^  xxx  servicia. 
De  Patricio  de  Courcy  ^^^  xxx  servicia. 
De  Ger[ald]o  Prendregast  ^^^  i  servicium  et  dimidium. 

Summa  Ixi  servicia  [et]  dimidium. 

Summa  denariorum  cxxiiij  li.^^^ 
Waterford. — De  Johanne  de  Pouer^^^  iiij  s[ervicia]. 
De  Johanne  Flemyng^^^  dimidium  servicium. 
De  Ricardo  Belet  ^^^  dimidium  servicium. 
De  Roberto  Broun  ^'^  yi  partem  unius  servicii. 

De  Johanne  filio  Mauricii  ^^'*  xii  partem  imius  servicii  de  Balymac- 
killy.ii-5 

92  His  name  is  in  the  Cal,  1295-1302. 

"^  Identified  by  Mr.  Mills  with  Killincoole,  co.  Louth. 

»*  His  name  is  in  the  Cal,  1295-1302.  '"'  Mansfieldstown. 

9"  His  name  is  in  the  Cal,  1295-1302.     Not  in  Book  of  Hoioth. 

"  Not  found.  ^^  Ardee. 

99  The  sum  in  money  is  right ;  in  services  it  is  86,  a  half,  a  quarter,  and  six 
shillings.  In  1284  {Cal  aao.  2329)  the  total  charged  on  Uriel  is  35  services  and  a 
fifteenth. 

'""  Ui  Maine  in  Koscommon ;  see  Calendars. 

""  Not  found.     '  Croyn '  in  Book  of  Howtli.  '"^  ^ot  found. 

*"'  His  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Calendars. 

^°^  In  1253  {Cal  no.  225)  he  had  a  grant  of  two  vills  in  the  cantred  of  Tyrmany, 
Connaught,  for  the  service  of  half  a  fee. 

105  poj.  xxvii. 

'"«  This  total  is  right.  In  1284  {Cal  no.  2329)  the  sum  of  the  Connaught  service 
is  20i  fees. 

'"^  Kobert  de  Carrew's  name  occurs  in  connexion  with  Cork  in  1297-8  {Cal 
no.  473).     In  1296  (no.  288)  Maurice  de  Carru  paid  for  30  services. 

*»«  Patrick  de  Courcy  paid  to  the  exchequer  1297-8  {Cal  no.  473). 

•"»  The  heirs  of  Gerald  de  Prendergast  paid  for  1^  services  in  1296  {Cal  no.  288). 
In  the  Book  of  Howth  Walter,  not  Gerald,  is  named. 

"»  This  should  be  123Z.,  as  in  the  Book  of  Hoiuth.  In  1284  the  same  total  of  service 
is  recorded  {Cal  no.  2329). 

'"  For  le  Poer.     His  name  occurs  in  Calendars,  1252-1307. 

"2  Not  found.  "3  So  in  Cal,  1296,  no.  288. 

"Mn  no.  288  he  is  charged  with  the  twelfth,  but  the  place  is  not  named.  See 
note  116  below.  '^^  Sweetman  suggests  Ballynakill,  co.  Waterford. 
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i^^De  Henrico  de  Whitfeld  ^'^  iij  partem  unius  servicii. 

De  Ricardo  le  Botiller,  J.  de  Penbrok,  et  Matillda  de  Crounston  dimi- 
dium  servicium.^^^ 

De  Johanne  Berdyk  ^^^  vii  partem  servicii,  viz.  v  s.  viiid.  ob. 

De  Roysia  de  Verdon  ^^^  iii  partem  unius  servicii. 

De  Baronia  de  Chanegus  ^^^  i  servicium. 

De  Ricardo  filio  Elye  ^^^  quintam  partem  unius  servicii. 

De  Kyngeston  ^^^  {  servicium. 

De  Thoma  filio  Mauricii  '^^  dimidium  servicium  pro  terris  suis  Dessie 
et  Dessemonie. 

Summa   serviciorum   ix   servicia   et  v**  pars   unius   servicii. ^^'* 
Comitatus  Waterford. 

Summa  denariorum  xviii  li.  viiis.  iiid.  q.^^^ 

Lagenia.^'^^ — De  libertate  Kilkenny  xliiij  li.  viii  s.  x  d.  ob. 

De  libertate  Kildare  c  marc. 

De  libertate  Cath[erlogh]  xliiij  li.  viii  s.  x  d.  ob. 

[De  libertate  Weysford  xliiij  li.  viii  s.  x  d.  ob.]  ^^7 
Summa  sumraarum  ciiii^'^  xix  li.  xix  s.  xi  d.  ob. 

Midia. — l  servicia.     Summa  c  li.^^^ 

Typerary. — De  Ricardo  de  Burgo  ^^^  xvii  servicia  et  dimidium,  et 
iii*  pars  unius  servicii. 

De  Theobaldo  Pincerna  ^^^  xliiij  li.  de  xxij  serviciis. 

"^  Here  the  Book  of  Hoiuth  inserts  :  *  De  Galfrido  de  Northwich  iv  partem  unius 
servicii '  (and  so  in  1291  [Cal.  no.  966]).  Then  :  '  De  heredibus  Thome  filii  Hucon. 
[sic  for  '  Anton.']  iv  partem  unius  servicii  de  Balymackilly.'  In  1296  [Cal.  no.  288)  and 
in  1291  {Cal.  no.  966)  it  is  the  heirs  of  Thomas  fitz  Anthony  who  pay  a  quarter  service 
for  Balymackyl. 

'"  Matilda  de  '  Grimston,'  John  Penbrok,  and  Kic.  le  Botyller  rendered  their  half 
service  in  1296  {Cal.  no.  288).  In  1291  {Cal.  no.  966)  Eic.  le  Botyller  '  and  others ' 
rendered  it  '  of  the  service  of  Koscrea.' 

'^«  A  mistake  for  Kerdyf,  as  in  the  Book  of  Howth,  and  in  1296  {Cal.  no.  288) 
John  Kerdyf  paid  5s.  8d.  for  his  seventh. 

>»»  So  in  1291  {Cal.  no.  966)  and  1296  {Cal.  no.  288). 

'20  So  in  1296  {Cal.  no.  288),  but  the  word  is  written  '  Ohenegus.'     Mr.  Mills  tells 
me  that  it  is  *  Ohanegus  '  in  the  roll.    In  Cal.  1292  (no.  1105)  it  is  *  Chanegus.'     Th 
Book  of  Hoivth  has  '  Chancan.' 

»2»  So  in  1296  {Cal.  no.  288).  »"  g^,  jn  1292  {Cal.  no.  1105). 

*2^  Thomas  fitz  Maurice  is  charged  with  40d.  (a  mistake  for  40s.)  in  Cal.  1296  (no. 
966),  and  Decies  and  Desmond  are  not  named. 

•2*  Owing  to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  omission  of  Thomas  fitz  Anthony's 
portion,  &c.,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  totals  here  or  in  the  Book  of  Howth  are  meant 
to  be.     In  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.  there  seem  to  be  nine  services,  one  fifth,  and  a  fraction. 

»25  With  these  items  the  sum  should  be  18Z.  10s.  ^d.  The  Book  of  Hototh 
concurs  by  giving  the  total  18Z.  8s.  3ld.,  but  its  items  make  19Z.  10s.  4|fZ.  In  1284  {Cal. 
no.  2329)  the  total  of  fees  is  nine,  plus  10s.  4^d. 

•*«  On  the  '  four  counties  '  of  Leinster  (Dublin  not  forming  part  of  the  grant  to  the 
Earl  William  Marshal),  see  Cal,  1285-92,  pp.  6-7.  William  Marshal  rendered  for 
'  Leinster '  100  services  {Rot.  Cart.  p.  176),  and  so  in  1284  {Cal.  2329)  the  assess- 
ment was  100  services.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arrangement  given  in  the  text 
falls  just  a  halfpenny  short  of  200Z.,  i.e.  100  services. 

'"  This  is  omitted  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.,  but  given  in  the  Book  of  Howth. 

'2s  For  Hugh  de  Lacy's  50  services  for  Meath,  see  Rot.  Cart.  p.  178.  In  the 
C.C.C.C.  MS.  Midia  is  not  given  its  separate  rubric. 

^29  His  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Calendars,  1285-92. 

"0  In  the  Calendars,  1285-1301. 
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De  domina  de  Moyalwy  ^^^  ii  servicia. 

De  Willelmo  de  Wygornia  ^^^  ix  servicia  et  dimidium. 

De  heredibus  ^^'^  Hugonis  de  Lega  ^^^  de  Vstuanachbeg  ^-^^  i  servicium. 

De  Johanne  de  Pincracia  ^^^  i  servicium. 

De  Willelmo  de  Canuyl,^^''  Petro  de  Bermyngham  ^^^  pro  eo  ii 
servicia. 

De  Waltero  de  Burgo  ^^^  i  servicium. 

De  Kicardo  filio  Willelmi  ^^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Roberto  Comyn  ^"^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Gilberto  Anglico  ^"^^  i  servicium. ^^^ 

De  Johanne  de  Kent  ^'^^  iiij  pars  unius  servicii  x  s. 

De  Gilberto  Canuto  (?)  ^^^  viii  pars  unius  servicii  viz.,  vs. 

De  Ricardo  Cosyn^^^  [[[  p^rs  [iiij«]  ^44  partis  unius  servicii,  viz.  xld. 

De  Roberto  Haket  ^"^^  i  servicium. 

De  Willelmo  [le]  Bret,^"*^  i  servicium. 

De  Matillda  de  la  Dene,^"^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Thome  le  Blound  ^"^^  dimidium  servicium. 

De  Johanne  de  Crauill  ^''^  iiij  pars  unius  servicii. 

De  Alexandro  Stake  ^"^^  iiij  pars  unius  servicii. 

Summa   serviciorum   comitatus   Typerary  Ixii  servicia  et  dimi- 
dium et  xvi  pars  unius  servicii. 

Summa  denariorum  cxxv  Ii.  xx  d.^'*^ 

LymericJc. — De  Mauricio  filio  Geraldi  ^-^^  viii  servicia. 

De  Galfrido  de  Mariscis  ^'^^  i  servicium. 

De  Johanne  filio  Thome,  Thoma  filio  Mauricii ^'^^  pro  eo,  iiij  servicia. 

De  Hamund  de  Valoniis  ^^^  viii  servicia. 

De  [Johanne]  Pyncerna  ^^°  v  servicia  et  dimidium. 

De  Willelmo  de  Canvyle  ^^^  (f.  93  a)  iii  servicia  [sed]  ^^^  non  debet 
summoniri  [nisi]  ^^^  de  i  servicio  quia  Petri  de  Bermyngham.^^^ 

'^'  The  lady  of  Moyalvey  paid  her  two  services  of  the  army  of  the  new  vill  of  Leys 
in  1293  {CaL  no.  86). 

'32  In  the  Cal  1285-92.  '^3  T^e  MS.  has  Henr\  as  below. 

'="  In  1287  {Cal.  no.  330,  p.  148)  the  heirs  of  Hugh  de  Lega  paid  for  one  service. 

'3*  Mr.  Mills  suggests  Owneybeg.  The  Book  of  Howth  has  '  Ustnachteg '  and 
'  ii  servicia.' 

'36  For  '  Joh.  Pincerna,'  as  in  Booh  of  Howth.    In  Calendars,  1285-1301. 

'37  In  Calendars,  1285-92.  '^s  Ihid.,  1285-1301.  '3»  Ibid.,  1292-1301. 

"°  His  name  is  not  in  the  Calendars,  1285-1301. 

'^'  Here  the  Booh  of  Howth  adds,  '  De  Waltero  le  Bret,  i  servicium.' 

'^2  More  than  one  of  this  name  in  Calendars,  1292-1301. 

'*'  Not  found.     The  Booh  of  Howth  gives  Thomas  Cosyn,  also  not  found. 

'"  Omitted  in  MS.  Booh  of  Howth  ^\\e?,'SAchaxdi  Cosyn  with  a  quarter  service 
and  Thomas  Cosyn  with  a  sixteenth. 

'*^  His  name  occurs  in  Calendars,  1285-1301.  '^^  Not  found. 

'"  Michael  de  Craville,  but  not  John,  occurs  in  Calendars,  1285-1301. 

'^8  Often  in  Calendars,  1285-92. 

'*»  In  1284,  Cal.  no.  2329,  the  service  of  Tipperary  is  put  at  62^  fees  and  20d. 
The  '  sixteenth '  should  be  ^Od.,  but  neither  the  Booh  of  Hoiuth  nor  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.'s 
items  add  to  62|  plus  ^'^t, 

'^"  Occurs  in  Calendars,  1285-1301.     '  Johanne  '  supplied  from  Booh  of  Howth. 

'^'  In  Cal.,  1285-92. 

'"  Both  were  famous  people,  Thomas  as  justiciary,  John  as  the  opponent  of  De 
Vescy  {Calendars,  1285-1301). 

'^3  Supplied  from  Booh  of  Hoivth. 
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De  Hugone  Bole  tercia  pars  unius  servicii,  Robertus  Bagod  pro  eo.^'''' 

De  Hereberto  de  Ferend[on]  ^-^-^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii,  i  marc. 

De  herede  Roberti  de  Doundonenold  ^^^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii  i  marc. 

De  Baronia  del  Naas  i  servicium  et  ii  partes  unius  servicii  v  marc.^^^ 

De  Geraldo  de  Rupe  '^^  i  servicium. 

De  Henrico  filio  Grififyni  de  Rupe  ^-'^  i  servicium. 

De  Johanne  Pyncerna  ^'^^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii. 

De  Roberto  de  Sancto  Michele  ^''^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii  i  marc. 

De  Roberto  le  Botelir  ^-'^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii  i  marc. 

De  Ricardo  de  Mora  ^^^  tercia  pars  unius  servicii  i  marc. 

De   Johanne   filio   Philippi  ^-'^  viii  pars   unius  servicii  de  Catherus- 

De  Nicolao  Crompe  ^^^  viii  pars  unius  servicii  vs. 
De  herede  Willelmi  de  Raielegh  ^^^^  tercia  pars  unius  servici[i]  i  marc. 
De  Roberto  de  Petraponte  '*^''  xvi  d.  [de]  xxx  parte  unius  servicii. 
De  herede  ^^'^  Thome  de  Berkelegh  ^^^  iiij  s.  v  d.  ob.  pro  duobus  [caru- 
catis  terrae  de  villa  molend.^^^] 

De  Willelmo  de  Lyuns  ^^^  viii*  pars  unius  servicii  de  villa  molend.  v  s. 
[De  O'Brun  xvi  servicia.]'^^ 

Et  memorandum  de  serviciis  Roberti  Bagod  ^^^  pro  tenementis  suis  in 
comitatu  Lymerick,  tercia  pars  unius  servicii,  i  marc,  ut  patet  inferius.^^^ 
Summa    serviciorum    comitatus    Lymerick   Ixx   servicia,  dimi- 
dium  et  vi**  pars  unius  servicii,  et  xxx  parte  [sic]  unius  servicii. 

Summa  denariorum  cxli  li.  vii  s.  vid.  q\^^2 
Ultonia. — iii  servicia.     Summa  vi  li.^^^ 

'^*  So  in  1299  {Cal.  no.  615)  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Boly  were  paying  of  the  service  of 
le  Combre  for  Carnarthy,  by  Eobert  Bagod,  a  mark  for  the  third  part  of  a  service. 

'"  Not  found. 

'^^  No  Eobert  Dundonald  appears  in  the  Calendars. 

'"  In  the  Book  of  Howth  it  is  1^  service,  priced  at  66s.  Sd.  (5  marks).  This  should 
be  56s.  8d.  if  the  fee  be  of  the  usual  value,  40s.  The  assessment  of  the  barony. was 
originally  five  services  (Round,  Commune,  p.  156). 

'*^  His  name  is  frequent  in  Calendars,  1285-1301.  '^*  Not  found. 

>«*>  In  Cal,  1292-1301.  '«'  Living  in  1301  {Cal.  no.  819). 

>«2  In  1288  (Cal.  p.  204)  Henry  fitz  John  rendered  a  quarter  (?  a  mistake  for  an 
eighth)  of  one  knight's  fee  in  Cathyr  Hussoc  by  the  service  of  5s.  Mr.  Mills  tells 
me  that  the  name  of  Cathyr  Hussoc  in  the  manor  of  Any  does  not  survive.  For 
Catherussok  the  Book  of  Howth  has  '  Rathfeld.' 

'«3  Not  found  in  Calendars,  1285-1301,  but  before  1251. 

'^*  No  Robert  Pierpoint  appears  in  the  Calendars. 

i«^  The  MS.  has  again  Henr\  '««  In  Cal.,  1292-1301. 

'®"  Milltowfi,  CO.  Limerick.     The  phrase  is  supplied  from  the  Book  of  Howth. 

'«8  Not  found. 

169  This  is  supplied  from  the  Book  of  Howth,  and  seems  necessary  to  complete  the 
total  of  service.  But  even  with  this  addition  it  is  only  approximately  correct.  It  is 
presumably  the  O'Brien  holding  in  Thomond,  4  cantreds  for  100  marks  a  year, 
granted  1215  {Cal.  no.  629). 

""  One  of  the  justices  :  Calendars,  1285-1301. 

*'''  Seemingly  for  '  superius.'     See  the  Hugh  Boly  entry,  above. 

>^2  The  total  given  in  1284  {Cal.  no.  2329)  is  52  services  and  14s.  l^d. ;  and,  with 
O'Brun's  service  added  in,  52  are  accounted  for  above.  The  total  in  cash  above 
should  be  141Z.  8s.  if  it  is  to  agree  with  the  total  of  service. 

»'3  So  in  1284.  Eight  cantreds  in  Ultonia  were  granted  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  by 
John  for  a  service  of  one  knight  for  each  cantred  {Rot.  Cart.  [1204],  p.  139). 
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V.  Recogniciones  facte  de  fcodis.^"^^ — Memorandum  quod  xiij  die 
Februarii  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  xiiij,^'^  venit  Nicholaus  de  Houeth  in 
pleno  scaccario  coram  thesaurario  et  baronibus  ejusdem  scaccarii  juratis 
de  veritate  dicenda :  recognovit  quod  antecessores  sui  feofifati  fuerunt  a 
Johanne  rege  Anglie  anno  predicti  regis  et  ^^^  de  terris  et  tenementis  suis 
de  Houeth,  unde  dicit  se  habere  cartam  ipsius  regis  Johannis.  Idem 
eciam  Nicholaus  recognovit  quod  predicti  antecessores  sui  facere  consue- 
verunt  sectam  ad  comitatum  Dublin.  Et  dicit  quod  ipse  ^^^  Nicholaus 
per  corpus  fecit  hactenus  servicium  suum  ad  portam  castri  Dublin,  pro 
terris  et  tenementis  suis  predictis,  et  predicti  antecessores  sui  hec  fece- 
runt.178 

Memorandum  quod  die  beati  Martini  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  xviii  ^^^ 
per  diem  sabbati  Dominus  de  Vescy  ^®°  applicuit  apud  Steyn  ^^^  habens 
ballivam  justiciarii  Hibernie. 

VI.  Recognicio  serviciorum. — Memorandum  quod  in  rotulo  regni  regis 
Henrici  xxiij  ^^'^  in  compoto  comitatus  Dublin,  invenitur  quod  servicia  de 
valle  Dublin,  subscripta  soluta  sunt  ad  scaccarium  in  denariis,  videlicet  : 
Servicium  Archiepiscopi  Dublin [ensis]  pro  le  Coylaght.  Item  servicium 
Waiteri  de  Eidelesford  pro  Bree.  Item  servicium  Johannis  filii  Dermot 
pro  manerio  de  Kathdoun.  Item  servicium  Johannis  de  Clahull  pro 
manerio  de  Dondrom.  Item  servicium  de  Donaghbrok.^^^  Item 
servicium  de  Castrocnok.  Item  servicium  pro  manerio  de  Ward :  ^^* — 
qui  omnes  nunc  clamant  facere  servicia  sua  predicta  ad  castrum  Dublin, 
per  corpus  suum.  Et  dominus  rex  seisitus  est  de  denariis  pro  eisdem 
serviciis  sicut  supra  continetur. 

(f.  93  6)  VII.  Memorandum  quod  in  quindena  pasche  anno  domini 
regis  Edwardi  vicesimo  septimo  in  multis  locis  Hibernie  et  maxime  in 
partibus  Dublin,  famuli  quibuscumque  deservientes  et  liberaciones  suas 
capientes  servire  non  curaverunt  propter  vile  forum  bladi  [et]  servire 
defugerunt  ad  grave  dampnum  multorum  ibidem :  Cupientes  igitur 
justiciarius  et  consilium  domini  regis  in  Hibernia  super  hoc  remedium 
providerunt  et  statuerunt  in  hec  verba  : — 

Audito  clamore  plurium  et  diversorum  communiter  conquerendorum 
de  eo  quod  famuli  carucarum,  trituratorum,  et  alii  servientes  contempnunt 
servire  de  serviciis  de  quibus  solebant,  pro  fertilitatehujus  anni,  vocatis  de 
diversis  comitibus  militibus  et  aliis  probis  hominibus,  concordatum  est 
hujusmodi:  servientes  deserviant  sicut  solebant  et  percipiant  liberaciones 
et  stipendia  sicut  alias  solebant.  Nee  liceat  alicui  domino  dare  vel  liberare 
famulis  suis  majores  liberaciones  vel  ampliora  stipendia  quam  dare  solebant 

"*  Book  of  Howth,  p.  227.  •"  1286. 

^''^  Not  in  Book  of  Hoioth.  '"  q^uod  ipse  repeated. 

'^«  Here  the  Book  of  Howth  ends.  '^"11  Nov.  1290. 

180  gjj.  "William  de  Vescy,  justiciary  of  Ireland.  The  date  of  landing  is  confirme 
by  CaZ.,  1285-92,  p.  428. 

'^'  The  Steyn  is  marked  in  Mr.  Mills's  map  of  the  Norman  Settlement,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  site  is  given  in  Mr.  Orpen's  notes  to  the  Song  of  Deriiwt,  p.  291. 

^'^^  1239.  Compare  the  notes  to  pp.  501-2,  above.  Art.  vi.  is  not  in  the  Book  of 
Howth,  '*'='  Donnybrook. 

»^*  On  the  extent  of  the  manor  of  Ward  see  D'Alton's  Co.  Dublin,  p.  584.  Keymond 
le  Bank  held  it. 
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in  patria  morantes.  Nee  liceat  alicui  allopare  ^®'^  seu  tenere  ^^^  servientem 
vel  ancillam  vicini  sui  vel  alterius  sine  voluntate  *^^  illius  cum  quo  prius 
steterit.  Et  qui  contravenerit  alteri  istarum  ordinacionum  cadat  in 
misericordia  domini  regis  ad  minus  in  dim.  marc,  quam  vicecomes  loci 
statim  levabit.  Et  nichilhominus  restituat  lesis  dampna  sua.  Et  vice- 
comites  similiter  in  ballivis  suis,  tarn  intra  libertatem  quam  extra,  punient 
hujusmodi  servientes  et  ancillas,  cujuscumque  condicionis  fuerint,  qui 
noluerint  vel  contempserint  ^^^  servire,  contra  predictas  provisiones,  per 
personam  et  omnibus  aliis  modis  quibus  viderint  expedire.  Et  fiat  inde 
proclamatio  in  qualibet  villa  mercatoria.  Et  hoc  mandatum  sit  tam 
vicecomitibus  quam  senescallis  libertatum  etc. 

VIII.  Bedditus  domini  Regis  per  annum  in  diversis  comitatibus 
Hihernie}^^ 

Dublin. — Novum  Castrum  de  Leuan,  cxlviii  li.  vs.  viiid.^^o  De 
firma  ejusdem  manerii  cum  placitis  et  [perjquisitis  per  annum. '^^ 

Inde  debent  subtracti  [sic]  x  marc,  quas  monachi  beate  Marie  ^'-'^ 
habuerunt  per  annum  de  dono  domini  regis.  Et  xxii  li.  iiii  s.  vi  d.  qu. 
assignantur  Laoniensi  episcopo  in  excambium  pro  manerio  de  Roscre.^^^ 

Taxagard  '^^  cxii  li.  xviii  s.  iiiid.  per  annum. 

Esker '^^  xiiii  li.  xiid. 

Capella  Isolde  ^^^  xx  li.  xiii  s.  iiii  d. 

Cromelyn^^'^  xxxviili.  viis.  vi[i]  d. 

Novum  Castrum  McKenegan  •^'^  xxxili.  iis.  iid. 

Othe  ^^Mvi  li.  xis.  vid.i^e 

Obrun  ^^^  H  H.  xiii  r.i97 

OKelly  ^^^  xxi  li.  unde  Johannes  Wallop  feoffatus  fuit  per  regem  et 
non  ^^^  est  escaetum,  et  subtracto  {sic)  et  quasi  vastum.^^^ 

Villa  WaspaiP"^  que  data  erat  in  excambium  pro  Balydongan 
xxxvi  s.  viii  d. 

Monachi  beate   Marie  juxta   Dublin  ^^^    pro   una    carucata   et   xiiij 

'**  The  verb  allopare  (so  in  the  roll)  or  alloperare  may  possibly  mean  '  to  allure 
away '  (there  is  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.  a  light  stroke  through  the  ^j),  or  it  may  be  a 
mistake  for  allocare,  to  hire. 

^^^  MS.  teneri.  '^'  Sine  voluntate  repeated. 

'*•*  MS.  fuerimt  .  .  .  noluerunt  .  .  .  co^itempserunt. 

•«»  In  the  Book  of  Howth,  p.  228  sqq.,  and  Cal,  1284,  no.  2329. 

I''"  In  the  roll  of  1284  (and  Book  of  Howth)  Newcastle  Lyons  paid  147Z.  5s.  8i. 

'''•  MS.  quis^  per  manum 

"*2  The  Cartulary  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  tells  the  story  of  the  ten  marks  for 
•  Collitheny,'  for  which  the  monks  paid  8d.  to  the  king. 

'"=*  In  return  for  three  carucates  and  84^  acres  in  Newcastle  Lyons,  the  bishop  of 
Killaloe  gave  Koscrea  (co.  Tipperary)  to  the  king  in  1280  {Cal.  p.  341). 

'^^  The  payments  for  Saggart,  Esker,  Chapelizod,  Crumlin,  and  Newcastle 
Mackinegan  agree  with  those  of  the  roll  of  1284. 

'"^  The  sites  of  these  royal  manors  are  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Mills's  Norman 
Settlement,  pp.  170-2. 

'9«  In  1284  {Cal.  no.  2329),  '  now  uncertain.' 

""■  Ibid.,  51Z.  13cZ.  '  now  part  waste.'  '"*'  For  nu7ic. 

»89  In  1284  {Cal.  no.  2329),  O'Kelly  21Z.  '  with  a  grant  of  30  hbrates  of  waste.' 

200  j^qI;  JQ  ^i-jg  ijgfc  Qf  1284.  I  have  not  traced  the  exchange  of  Waspalstown  for 
Balydongan.     Owen  paid  for  '  Balydonegan  '  in  1295  {Cal.  no.  259). 

^t"  So  in  1284  {Cal.  no.  2329).  Cf.  Cart.  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  i.  pp.  287,  303-5,  on 
this  grant  at  Collitheny. 
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acris  terre  quas  tenent  de  dono  domini  regis  in  manerio  de  Leuan 
viii  d.202 

I(i)dem  monachi  pro  Caperach,^^^  dim.  marc. 

I(i)dem  monachi  pro  molendino  Dobilday  ^^^^  dim.  marc. 

Eicardus  Talbot  i  castrum  de  Dalkey.^o-^ 

Terre  que  sunt  ^^^  Reginaldi  de  Kilsalan  ^o^  ^im,  marc. 

Vila  Palmery  dim.  marc.^^^ 

Roulaugh  208  i  lib.  piperis. 

Hugo  de  Cruys  ^^^  iiij  turres  ferrate. 

Lyuecan^^^  i  tabour  (f.  94  o^)  et  iiij  paria  cyrothecarum  furratarum. 

Johannes  filius  Dermicii  ii  pelles  lutriciorum,  viz.  pro  Rathdoun.^^i 

Civitas  Dublin  cc  marce  de  summa  '^^^  ejusdem  ville. 

Eadem  civitas  ix  s.  de  redditu  Hamonis  Passelewe.^^^ 

Eadem  civitas  viii  s.  de  summa  domorum  Johannis  [de  la]  Warr.^i^ 

Firma  molendinorum  ibidem  sub  incerto  [sic].'^'^'^ 

Prisa  vinorum  ibidem  sub  incerto. 

Drogheda?^^ — Burgenses  de  Drogheda  ex  parte  Uriel  xl  li.  de  summa 
ejusdem  ville. 

Burgenses  de  Drogheda  ex  parte  Midie,  xl  marc,  per  annum. 

Item  pratum  ^^^  ibidem  xv  s.  per  annum. 

Prisa  vinorum  ibidem  sub  incerto. 

Firma  terre  Thome  Arundel  ^^^  1  s.  per  annum. 

De  quodam  mesuagio  ex  parte  Midie,  iiij  s.  per  annum. 

■■^"^  The  exchange  for  Lyons  is  on  the  Mem.  Boll,  1250-1 ;  see  Cart.  St.  Mary,  i.  303. 

2«3  Cal.  no.  2329  has '  for  Caperach  |  mark.'  On  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  possession 
of  Cabra  (Castleknock),  see  Cart.  St.  Mary,  i.  70. 

2»*  Cal.  no.  2329  has  '  for  Dobilday  mill  i  mark.'  The  monks'  i  mark  for  this  mill 
appears  constantly  in  the  Calendars ;  see  also  Cart.  St.  Mary,  i.  461,  and  Mun.  Doc. 
Dublin,  p.  465. 

2"  Cal.  no.  2329  has  Kic.  Talbot  one  goshawk  for  Dalkey.  In  1235  the  hawk  fee 
was  6s.  8d.,  Norman  Settlement,  p.  173  ;  and  see  1293  {Cal.  p.  29). 

2""  Fuerunt  in  Cal.  no.  2329  and  Book  of  Howth. 

^"^  '  Kilsalethan,'  Cal.  no.  2329  ;  '  Kylsachan  '  in  Book  of  Howth. 

'■^"^  Cal.  no.  2329  gives  the  rent  for  Palmerstown  as  1  lb.  pepper,  with  the  parcenary 
of  '  Eanelagh '  in  the  parish  of  Esker.  The  identification  with  Eanelagh  is  wrong. 
Eoulach,  between  Ballyfermot  and  Esker  (see  Mr.  Mills's  map),  was  without  the 
'  new  gate ' — i.e.  the  west  gate  of  Dublin  (Orpen,  p.  292) — and  in  1286  the  prior  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  paid  1  lb.  pepper  and  f  mark  for  Palmerstown  {Cal.  p.  126). 

*""  Here  Cal.  no.  2329  adds,  '  Kic.  Tuyt,  2  pairs  of  fur  gloves,'  and  the  Book  of 
Howth  has  instead  of  this  item  and  the  next  '  Kylbarroke,  ii  par  cyroth.  fur.' 

2'«  Will.  Peche  made  this  render  {Norman  Settlement,  p.  174).    So  Cal.  no.  2329. 

2"  Cal.  no.  2329  does  not  add  '  pro  Rathdoun.' 

2'2  For  firma,  as  also  below.     So  Cal.  no.  2329.  -'^  So  ibid. 

2'*  In  Cal.  no.  2329  the  8s.  rent  is  due  from  a  house  late  John  de  la  Warr's,  and  in 
1285  and  onwards  the  houses  '  which  belonged  to  Jordan  de  la  Warr '  pay  8s.  {Cal. 
p.  61). 

2"  Cal.  no.  2329  gives  the  farm  as  '  wont  to  be  14  marks.'  The  sub  incerto  used 
repeatedly  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.  is  sometimes  represented  in  Cal.  no.  2329  by  '  uncertain  ' 
or  '  inserted  below.'  The  Book  of  Howth  has  repeatedly  ob.  incerto.  Apparently  the 
meaning  is  always  '  inserted  below,'  for  in  Cal.  no.  2329  the  missing  farms  and  prises 
may  all  be  found  together  at  the  end.     They  are  omitted  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS. 

2'"  The  rent  of  the  two  Droghedas,  north  and  south  of  the  Boyne,  is  similarly 
entered  in  Cal.  no.  2329. 

^''^  '  Near  the  castle,'  ibid. 

2'8  In  1288  it  is  entered  as  late  Thomas  de  Arundel's  {Cal.  no.  434,  p.  185). 
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Waterford.'^^^ — Waterford  civitas  c  marc,  de  firma  ejusdem  ville. 

Prisa  vinorum  sub  incerto. 

Cork.^^^ — Civitas  Cork  iiii''^  marc,  de  firma  ejusdem. 

Kedditus  del  Fayth  220  yi  marc. 

Prisa  vinorum  infra  firmam.^^i 

Civitas  Lymerick.^^^ — Lxxiij  li.  vi  s.  viii  d.  Redditus  de  Conach  ^^^ 
ix  marc,  viii  s. 

De  firma  de  Tradery  ^-^  dim.  marc.^^-^ 

De  firma  molendim  de  Clonachkelian  ^^^  dim.  marc. 

Prisa  vinorum  sub  incerto. 

Waterford. — De  Thome  [sic]  filio  Mauricii  pro  honore  de  Doungarvan 
cc  marc.^^^ 

De  fratribus  milice  [sic]  templi  ii  paria  cyrothecarum  furratarum  pi'o 
terra  de  Offaych.^^^ 

De  Clontridan  i  sperver.^^^ 

De  Tyrmany  et  Maghry.^^^ 

Connac.^^^ — De  Fechelym  Okonwyr  ccc  [marc] '^'^^  de  firma  iij  cantre- 
dorum  in  Connac. 

De  Ricardo  de  Rupella  ^^^  cxxx  li.  pro  cantredo  de  Omany.234 

De  Ricardo  de  Burgo  ^^^  d  marc,  de  firma  xxv  cantredis.'-^^^ 

Ker[ry].^^^ — De  Galfrido  de  Clahull  dimidia  [marcaj  ^^^  pro  wrecco 
maris  habendo  in  terris  suis  in  Ferbille.'^'^^ 

[L]imeric.^^^ — De  cantred[o]  de  Ocassyn  cc  marc. 

2>»  So  Cal.  no.  2329. 

22"  This  rent  occurs  frequently  in  the  Calendars.  Mr.  Mills  tells  me  that  the 
situation  is  not  now  known. 

221  Uncertain,  in  Cal  no.  2329.  222  gQ  ^5^^ 

223  Perhaps  Conagh  in  Tipperary  (1290),  Cal.  no.  694. 

22*  Mr.  Mills  explains,  Tradaighe,  a  district  south-east  of  present  co.  Clare. 

225  Paid  by  John  de  Mussegros  {Cal.  2329).  22^  Clonmackillegan. 

227  The  Cal.  no.  2329  gives  the  Waterford  farm  as  100  marks,  and  the  honour  "of 
Dungarvan  423Z.  2s.  Q^d.,  not  naming  Thomas  fitz  Maurice. 

'28  '  Offape '  in  Cal.  no.  2329.  Mr.  Mills  says  it  is  Offa,  a  district  in  the  south  of 
CO.  Tipperary. 

229  The  hawk  is  charged  on  Cloveridan,  unidentified,  in  Cal.  no.  2329.  '  Clonoridan  ' 
in  Book  of  Howth. 

23"  These,  as  Mr.  Mills  points  out  to  me,  should  not  be  in  this  group,  but  the  next. 
The  same  mistake  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Howth.  They  are  omitted  altogether  in 
Cal.  no.  2329.  Tirmany  is  in  co.  Eoscommon  ;  Maghry  may  perhaps  be  Maghay,  Magh 
Aoi,  CO.  Eoscommon  (see  note  234,  below). 

23'  In  Cal.  no.  2329. 

232  Supplied  from  Cal.  no.  2329.  See  the  original  grant  of  Connaught  in  Rot.  Cart 
215-6,  p.  219. 

233  '  Eochelle '  in  Cal.  no.  2329. 

23*  On  the  cantreds  Omany,  Tyrmany,  and  Magh  Aoi  see  Journal  R.  S.  A.  Ireland^ 
1901,  pp.  346,  356. 

235  Not  in  Cal.  no.  2329. 

236  Eic.  de  Burgh  paid  100  marks  for  25  cantreds  in  Connaught  in  1287  (Oal. 
p.  138),  lOQl.  in  1288  {ibid.  p.  179).     The  Book  of  Howth  has  '  x  marc' 

237  Supplied  from  Book  of  Hoioth. 

23«  He  rendered  6s.  M.  for  wreck  at  '  Offerbyth '  in  1285  {Cal.  p.  49) ;  and  obtained 
the  grant  by  charter  in  1284  {Cal.  no.  2198).  The  form  in  the  charter,  Mr.  Mills  tells 
me,  is  '  Offerbe,' 

23»  So  in  Cal.  no.  2329.  Ocassin,  says  Mr.  Mills,  is  Ui  Caisin  in  the  east  centre  of 
present  co.  Clare,  then  regarded  as  belonging  to  Limerick  co. 
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De  Johanne  filio  Galfridi  xliij  li.  ^^o  p^-o  cantredo  de  insula  in  Thom- 
mond.241 

Adlon  ^'^^  solebat  respondere  de  xiiij  li.  vii  d.  tres  ob.  q^  per  annum 
preter  exitus  molendini,  prati,  Turgitis,^''^  et  piscarie  ibidem. 

Bendon  '^'^^  solebat  respondere  de  viii  li.  v  s.  viii  d.  per  annum. 

Moyolonauch  ^"^^  solebat  respondere  de  vi  li.  v  s.  per  annum. 

Item  de  terns  et  tenementis  domino  rege  adquiaitis^^^^ 

(f.  94  h)  Kyldare. — Manerium  de  Saltu  Salmonum  ^^7  valor  per  annum 
Ixxvii  li.  X  s.  ob. 

Manerium  de  Castro  Warini  ^^^  cum  membris  suis  xxxiij  li.  xii  s.  xi  d. 

Kylincrydok  ^^^  quod  Walterus  de  Kenley  ^''^  Teddiidit  domino  regi 
valet  per  annum  viii  li.  xiiij  s.  ii  d.  Restitutus  eidem  Waltero  per  breve 
de  Anglia. 

Midia. — Manerium  de  Dissard  adquisitum  de  Radulpho  Pippard, 
quod  Hugo  de  Lacy  tenet,^-^^  valet  per  annum  xxli.  prout  [conjtenetur  in 
rotulo  memorandorum  de  termino  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  xxxi.  incipiente  xxxij.^''^ 

IX.253   Exchequer  Ordinance,  30  April,  1292. 

Ordinacio  facta  de  statuta '^•'^'^  Scaccarii  Dublin,  apud  Westmo- 
nasterium,  per  Thesaurarium  et  Barones  domini  Regis  ibidem,  ultimo  die 
Aprilis  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  xx,^^^  viz.  : — 

Quod  Thesaurarius  Scaccarii  Dublin,  percipiat  per  annum  de  feodo 
suo  xl  li.  sicut  alii  percipere  consueverunt.  Cancellarius  ejusdem  Scaccarii 
per  annum  x  li.  nisi  inveniatur  quod  minus  recipere  consuevit ;  et  si  sic 
fiat  sicut  antiquitus,  una  cum  feodo  sigilli  ejusdem  Scaccarii.  Duo 
Barones  de  Scaccario  per  annum  uterque  xx  marcas.  Rememorafcor 
Scaccarii  predicti  per  annum  c  s.,  et  pro  roba  sua  per  annum  i  marcam. 
Duo  clerici  scribentes  summoniciones,  uterque  eorum  [per  annum]  ij 
marcas.     Due  [sic]  scribe  in  mangno  scaccario  uterque  eorum  percipiet 

=*"  The  Cal.  no.  2329  has  '  marks.'  ^41  Barony  of  Islands,  co.  Clare. 

2*2  In  Cal.  no.  2329  ;  but  the  mill,  &c.,  are  not  named,  and  the  rent  of  Athlone  is 
given  as  24Z.  Os.  l^d.  The  Booh  of  Howth  has  14Z.  Os.  7f  d.  The  mill,  &c.,  are  named 
in  Rot  44  Henry  III.     See  Calendar. 

2^3  For  gurgitis. 

-**  Cal.  no,  2329  has  the  same  account  of  Eandown  (St.  John's,  co.  Roscommon), 
but  adds  that  in  52  Hen.  Ill  (1268)  it  answered  for  20  marks  because  it  was  leased. 

2 '5  Presumably  Moylough,  co.  Galway.  The  same  entry  in  Cal.  no.  2329  (with  the 
farm  of  Roscrea,  and  the  O'Brien  moiety  of  Thomond). 

2*«  What  follows  is  not  in  Cal.  no.  2329,  and  is  of  later  date. 

2*^  Leixlip.  The  manor  was  surrendered  by  Ralph  Pippard  to  the  king  in  1302 
{Cal.  no.  149). 

-**  Castle  Warden,  now  Lyons,  co.  Kildare.  It  was  surrendered  with  Leixlip,  as 
above ;  that  it  is  the  '  Castellum  Munitum  '  of  that  record  appears  from  the  Cart.  St. 
Thomas,  Dublin,  p.  74. 

2«^  Identified  by  Mr.  Mills  with  Kilmacredock. 
.  "-s"  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  Cal.  1285-92.  "i  Perhaps  for  tenuit. 

2^2  Ralph  Pippard's  resignation  of  Dissard  manor  to  the  king  in  1302  is  noted  in  Cal. 
no.  167.  John  de  Kent  is  named  there  as  the  late  tenant,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  Dissard  was  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Ennel,  co.  Westmeath.  (Orpen's 
Song  of  Dermot,  p.  310.) 

253  See  Red  Book  of  Excliequer,  p.  975  ;  Sweetman's  Cal.  (1293)  no.  36. 

"•«  For  statu.  255  ^^^^     Sweetman  and  Hall  propose  [xxj]. 
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[in]die  v  d.  aperto  scaccario ;  et  quilibet  eorum  xx  s.  per  annum  pro  roba 
sua.  Hostiarius  utriusque  Scaccarii  percipiunt  {sic\  in  die  i  d.  ob.  per  totum 
annum.  Idem  percipiet  de  dono  domini  regis  ii  d.  de  quibus  inquiratur 
per  tliesaurarium  Hibernie.  Et  sint  decetero  duo  camerarii  ubi  fuit  primo 
unus.  Camerarius  tamen  qui  percipiet  per  annum  x  marc. ;  et  unus 
receptor  qui  primo  recepit  ix  li.  ij  s.  vi  d.  per  annum  ;  quorum  camerario- 
rum  uterque  percipiet  amodo  x  marcas.  Et  thesaurarius  habeat  dece- 
tero unum  clericum  suum  cum  camerariis  predictis,  qui  percipiet  amodo 
xlix  s.  ii  d.,  viz.  residuum  predictarum  ix  li.  ii  s.  vi  d.  ultra  x  marcas  pre- 
dictas,  donee  al[i]ter  super  hoc  providiatur.  Et  habeat  uterque  camera- 
rius unam  clavem  et  unum  rotulum  cum  eisdem,  sicut  fit  in  Scaccario 
domini  Regis  in  Anglia  apud  Westmonasterium.  Item  ordinatum  est 
quod  clericus  thesaurarii  predictus  et  camerarius  solvant  singulis  ter- 
minis  liberaciones  camerarii,  clerici  thesaurarii,  et  scribarum  Magni  Scac- 
carii et  omnium  ministrorum  Parvi  Scaccarii ;  et  eciam  minutas  expensas 
necessarias  sic[ut]  fit  in  Parvo  Scaccario  Westmonasterii.  Item  ordina- 
tum est  quod  in  fine  termini  quando  Scaccarium  claudi  debet  fiat  breve 
de  Liberate,  duplicatum  sub  testimonium  Baronum  sine  cera,  et  unde  ^^^ 
liberetur  Mareschallo  et  aliud  Thesaurario  et  Camerario  ad  faciendas 
soluciones  pro  summonicionibus  et  brevibus  portandis  [sic\  cera[m]  et 
aliis,  sicut  fit  in  Magno  Scaccario  apud  Westmonasterium. 

Pars  istius  cirograffi  consuta  est  in  rubio  libro  de  Scaccario  West- 
monasterii circa  finem. 

[f.  95  a]  Postea  die  sabbati  xvii  die  Julii,  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
xxij  in  fine  compoti  Willelmi  de  Estden  redditi  ad  Scaccarium  apud 
Westmonasterium  est  ordinatum  quod  predictus  clericus  Thesaurarii 
qui  percipere  solebant  [sic]  xlix  s  ii  d.  per  annum  sicut  supra  patet, 
capiat  decetero  quolibet  die  aperto  Scaccario  v  d.  sicut  clericus  Thesau- 
rarii Westmonasterii  in  tali  officio  percipit. 

*  257  Pars  cirograffy  Scaccarii  Dublin,  est  in  uno  hanaperio  in  quadam 
cista  in[tra]  recepta  in  qua  potuit  ^"^^  Thesauriam.  Et  transcriptumhujus 
cirograffi  invenietur  in  custodia  Rememoranciarii. 


The  Na7ne  of  Santa  Mau7'a. 

With  reference  to  the  early  use  of  the  name  of  Santa  Maura, ^  Mr. 
Idromenos,  of  Corfu,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  various  documents, 
which  show  that  it  was  applied  to  the  fort  before  the  domination 
of  the  Tocchi.  When  Walter  of  Brienne,  titular  duke  of  Athens, 
and  better  known  for  his  tyranny  at  Florence  and  his  death  at 
Poitiers,  made  his  futile  attempt  to  recover  Attica  from  the  Catalans 
in  1331,  he  captured  Levkas,  which  he  governed  by  means  of 
baillies.  During  their  administration  a  document  in  the  Registri 
Angiovini  of  the  Neapolitan  archives,  dated  1 343,  alludes  to  '  the 
forts  of  Vonitsa  and  Santa  Maura.'  A  Venetian  document  of  1355 
contains  the  grant  by  Walter  of  Brienne  to  his  faithful  Venetian 

"6  For  unurr..  ""  Not  in  the  Red  Book.  "s  gi^  f^^j.  ponunt. 

VSee  ante,^.  213,  n.  9. 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXXI.  L  L 
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follower  Graziano  Giorgio  and  his  heirs  of  castrum  nostrum  Sancte 
Maure  et  Insulam  nostram  Lucate,^  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Leonardo  I.  Tocco  in  1362  by  the  act  of  the  islanders.  Meanwhile 
Simeon  Uros,  brother  of  Stephen  Dusan,had  been  made  by  his  brother 
despot  of  Epiros,  Akarnania,  and  Aitolia,  and,  by  a  golden  bull  of 
1361,^  he  bestowed  rr^v  ' K^yudv  Mavpav  fjusra  ttjs  AsvKaBos  upon  a 
claimant,  who  never  made  good  his  claims  by  possession."^  The 
Livre  de  la  Conqueste,  which  was  probably  written  between  1333 
and  1341,  also  mentions  Sainte  Maure. ^ 

W.  Miller. 


Linacre  and  Latimer  in  Italy, 

The  duration  of  Thomas  Linacre's  visit  to  Italy  has  probably  been 
underestimated  even  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Paine,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (xxxiii.  267), 
says  there  is  little  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  Linacre  was  in 
Italy  in  1499 ;  and  Professor  Burrows,  in  his  memoir  of  Grocin,^ 
though  he  recognises  Linacre's  presence  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  second  visit.  That  Linacre  went  to  Italy  in 
William  Selling's  train — c.  1485-6 — seems  to  be  well  established, 
and  his  movements  can  be  followed  for  a  year  or  two.  He  is 
found  in  Italy  again  in  1496,  returning  to  England  probably  in 
1499.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  revisited  England  in  the 
interval,  except  a  statement  by  Stapleton  ^  that  More  learned 
Greek  from  Linacre  at  Oxford,  where  More  was  in  residence  about 
1493.  More's  other  biographers  do  not  confirm  Stapleton,  who 
quotes  as  his  authority  a  letter  from  More  himself ;  in  this, 
however,  there  is  no  mention  of  Oxford.^  The  coincidence  of  the 
subject  on  which  More  heard  Linacre  lecture,  the  Meteorologica  of 
Aristotle,  with  that  mentioned  by  Aldus  ^  as  engaging  Linacre's 
attention  in  1499  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  lectures  were 
delivered  in  London,  where  More  then  was,  after  Linacre's  return. 
There  is  thus  reason  to  believe  that  Stapleton 's  localisation  in 
Oxford  is  unfounded  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  Linacre  in 
such  records  as  we  have  for  the  early  reign  of  Henry  VII  also 
suggests  that  his  stay  in  Italy  may  have  been  continuous.  Such 
long  sojourns  were  not  unknown,  as  is  shown  by  the  wanderings 

2  Misti,  vol.  XXXV.  f.  13a.  '  Printed  in  the  'EWTjvo/xvfifiuv,  p.  506. 

*  See  Komanos,  Tpanavhs  Zcop^is,  pp.  282-6,  300-2 ;  Hopf,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Allgemeine  Encyklopadie,  Ixvii.  382-4.  ^  P.  317. 

'  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc,  Collectanea,  ii. 
2  Tres  Thomae,  Douai,  1588  ;  Vita  Mori,  p.  12. 

^  Letter  to  Dorp,  21  Oct.  1515  :  '  quum  ipse  iam  olim  idem  Aristotelis  audirem 
Graece,  eodem  mihi  praelegente  atque  interpretante  Linacro.' 

*  Preface  to  Proclus's  Sphere  in  the  Astrmiomici  Veteres. 
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of  Lily,  Latimer,  and  Pace,  all  about  this  time ;  and  the  medical 
degree,  which  Linacre  took  at  Padua,  then,  as  now,  required  a 
considerable  number  of  years. 

The  evidence  for  his  presence  in  Italy  in  the  last  years  of  the 
century  is  as  follows.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle,which  was  dedicated  by  Aldus  to  Albertus  Pius,  the  young 
prince  of  Carpi,  in  February  1497,  the  printer  says  that  there  are 
many  in  Italy  who  will  testify  to  the  care  with  which  the  work  has 
been  done,  et  pi^aecipue  Venetiis  Thomas  Anglicus,  homo  et  Graece  et 
Latine  peritissimus  praecallensque  in  doctrinarian  omnium  disciplina. 
Two  and  a  half  years  later,  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  Astronomici 
Veteres  (October  1499),  Aldus  added  a  translation  of  Proclus's 
Sphere  by  Linacre,  and  addressed  this  also  to  Albertus  Pius,  saying 
in  his  preface  (14  Oct.  1499)  that  he  printed  it  quod  earn  Thomas 
Linacrus  Britannus  .  .  .  Latinam  nuper  fecerit  ad  meque  nostris 
excudendam  formis  miserit ;  that  Linacre  had  dedicated  it  to 
Arthur,  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  that  Pius  would  like  it  all  the  better, 
quod  sit  a  Thoma  Linacro  summa  tihi  familiaritate  coniuncto 
interpretatum.  The  difference  between  the  earlier  mention  of 
*  Thomas  Anglicus  '  and  the  allusion  now  to  summa  familiaritas 
gives  good  ground  for  presuming  that  the  intimacy  had  arisen 
during  the  interval. 

That  Linacre  had  been  in  Venice  is  shown  also  by  Grocin's 
letter  to  Aldns,  printed  on  the  same  page  as  Aldus's  preface,  and 
dated  from  London,  27  Aug.  The  position  of  the  translation  and 
the  two  letters,  at  the  very  end  of  a  large  volume  (sign.  T-T  vi), 
coupled  with  Aldus's  statement  that  the  translation  was  lately 
made  and  sent  to  him,  implies  almost  certainly  that  he  had 
received  them  when  the  volume  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  added 
them  to  the  contents  originally  designed.  The  dates  of  months, 
are  in  agreement  with  this  view  ;  for,  since  Linacre's  route  to- 
England  probably  lay  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,^  his  journey 
was  presumably  in  the  summer.  In  Grocin's  letter  his  return  is 
described  as  recent ;  and  the  interval  between  that  and  Aldus's 
preface,  without  being  too  long,  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  messenger 
to  have  returned  to  Venice,  bearing  the  translation  of  Proclus,  and 
no  doubt  also  Grocin's  letter.  The  contents  of  the  letter  bear  out 
the  opinion  that  Linacre  had  returned  from  Venice,  for,  in 
announcing  his  arrival  in  England,  Grocin  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  inform  Aldus  whence  Linacre  had  come,  and  com- 
ments, moreover,  at  some  length  on  news  of  Aldus,  which  Linacre 
had  brought. 

Linacre's  presence  in  Italy  at  this  time  is  further  confirmed  by 
a  letter  from  William  Latimer  to  Aldus,  which  was  discovered  by 

*  The  two  poems  quoted  by  Johnson  (Life  of  Linacre,  p.  147)  speak  of  his  coming 
through  a  pass  that  led  to  Geneva. 

L  L  2 
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M.  de  Nolhac  ^  in  the  Vatican  some  years  ago.  The  letter  is  of 
little  importance  in  itself,  and  concerns  chiefly  the  return  of  a 
borrowed  bed,  which  Latimer  asks  Aldus  to  send  back  through 
him  to  its  owner ;  videtur  enim  ut  quamprimum  restituatur  et  ad 
honestatem  Thomae  et  Jidem  meam  pertinere.  It  is  dated  from 
Padua  on  4  November,  which  the  contents  show  to  be  a  Sunday, 
and  it  can  therefore  only  be  placed  in  the  years  1487,  1492,  1498, 
and  1509.  1487  is  improbable,  since  Latimer's  fellowship  at  All 
Souls'  was  not  conferred  until  1489  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  went  to  Italy  so  early  as  1492 ;  and  in  1509 
Linacre  was  certainly  in  England.  The  identification  of  Latimer's 
Thomas  with  Linacre  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain,  but,  from  the 
considerations  given  above,  it  becomes  quite  probable. 

A  passage  in  Pace's  Liber  de  Fructu  qui  ex  Doctrina  percipitur 
shows  that  Latimer  was  at  Padua  about  1498.  Its  author,  who 
was  born  c.  1482,  was  sent  to  study  (p.  27)  there  by  Thomas 
Langton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  on  27  Jan.  1501,  five 
days  after  his  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  His  arrival  in 
Padua  can  hardly  be  placed  later  than  1499,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
bishop  sending  him  annual  supplies  while  he  was  there ;  and,  since 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  first  receiving  encouragement  to  learning 
at  Padua  from  Tunstall  and  Latimer  (p.  99),  quum  iunior  Uteris 
hwmaniorihus  incumhere  inciperemy  there  is  fair  presumption  that 
he  found  them  there  when  he  arrived.  The  fact  that  Latimer  is 
not  mentioned  in  Erasmus's  well-known  eulogy  of  English  learn- 
ing, written  in  December  1499,''  supplies  further  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Latimer  was  not  then  in  England,  for  Erasmus  wrot6 
from  London  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and  if  Latimer 
had  been  in  either  of  those  places,  the  two  scholars  must  certainly 
have  met.  The  duration  of  Latimer's  visit  to  Italy  also  is  un- 
certain. In  a  letter  to  Erasmus  he  speaks  of  having  spent  six  or 
seven  years  in  studying  Greek  there,  perhaps  under  Politian  and 
Chalcondylas ;  but  this  estimate  is  probably  not  meant  to  cover 
the  length  of  his  stay,  since  he  speaks  of  Linacre  as  studying  for 
two  years  under  those  teachers,  and  Linacre  was  certainly  more 
than  two  years  in  Italy.  The  first  certain  evidence  of  his  return 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford  University  registers,  where  on  18  Nov. 
1513  he  supplicates  for  incorporation  as  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  M.A.  in 
partibus  transmarinis. 

The  importance  of  these  dates  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give 
ground  for  supposing  that  both  Linacre  and  Latimer  took  part  in 
producing  the  great  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  the  five  volumes  of 
which  appeared  between  1495  and  1498.  To  Linacre's  share  at 
the  beginning  Aldus  bears  witness  in  the  passage  quoted  above  ; 

**  See  '  Les  Correspondants  d'Alde  Manuce,'  Studi  e  Documenti  di  Storia,  ix.  244. 
'  Ep.  14,  V.  2. 
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and  there  is  further  evidence  of  his  interest  in  Aristotle  in  Aldus's 
regretful  allusion  ^  to  the  translations  of  Aristotelian  commentators, 
which  Linacre  had  refused  to  surrender  to  the  press.  A  vague 
tradition  connects  the  names  of  Grocin,  Linacre,  and  Latimer 
with  a  project  for  a  joint  translation  of  Aristotle  into  Latin ;  but, 
except  for  a  translation  of  the  Meteorologica  by  Linacre,^  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  work  was  ever  seriously  undertaken. 
The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was,  however,  dominant  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  Grocin  thought  little  of  Plato  ^^  in  comparison 
with  Aristotle.  If  Latimer  was  working  in  Padua  with  Linacre 
when  the  Aldine  Aristotle  was  in  the  press,  he  may  well  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  work;  and  the  tradition  of  the  joint  translation 
perhaps  represents  this  fact  or  a  project  that  took  rise  from  it. 

P.  S.  Allen. 


Elizabethan  Gleanings} 

V.  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 

It  may  seem  rash  to  suppose  that  about  those  two  famous 
statutes  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  anything  remains  to  be  said. 
They  have  been  approached  by  innumerable  writers  from  almost 
every  conceivable  point.  Still  I  am  not  sure  that  '  diplomatic  '  has 
yet  said  its  say  about  them,  or,  to  use  a  less  lofty  and  therefore  a 
more  becoming  phrase,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  one  has  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  those  acts  in  the  hope  of  learning  some- 
thing from  the  external  aspect  of  the  parchment  and  the  work  that 
has  been  done  thereon  by  pens  and  knives.  But,  whatever  else  an 
act  of  parliament  may  be,  it  is  a  piece  of  parchment.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  palace  at  Westminster.  It  can  be  inspected  by  the 
public.  It  may  tell  tales,  and  such  tales  as  an  official  editor  of  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  is  not  authorised  to  repeat.  Having  seen 
enough  to  persuade  me  that  in  this  manner  a  few  grains  of  in- 
formation might  be  gleaned,  I  asked  my  friend  Mr.  H.  C.  Barker 
to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  acts  in  question,  with  an  eye  to 
all  marks  of  erasure,  cancellation,  and  interlineation.  The  results 
of  his  labours  may,  so  I  think,  be  of  some  interest  to  others  besides 
myself.  But  before  I  state  them  two  or  three  prefatory  words 
should  be  said. 

A  bill,  as  we  all  know,  had  to  pass  through  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Before  the  first  house  (that  is,  the  house  in  which  it 
originated)  had  done  with  it,  it  was  engrossed.  From  that  time 
forward  there  was  a  piece  of  parchment  which  was  the  bill.     If 

^  Preface  to  Proclus's  Sphere  in  the  Astronomici  Veteres. 

"  Erasmus,  Ep.  466,  x.  29 ;  Ep.  1091,  xxvi.  14.  '»  Ep.  to  Aldus. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  xv.  (1900.) 
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then  we  find  that  the  text  which  was  written  on  that  piece  of 
parchment  shows  signs  of  erasure,  cancellation,  and  interlineation, 
we  are  entitled  as  a  general  rule  to  the  inference  that  amendments 
were  made  either  in  the  second  house  or  else  at  a  late  stage  in  the 
transit  of  the  measure  through  the  first  house.^  In  a  given  case 
this  inference  may  be  wrong.  It  may  happen  that  the  engrossing 
clerk,  while  he  is  at  his  work,  makes  a  mistake  and  then  corrects  it 
with  knife  and  pen.  The  two  acts  of  which  we  are  speaking  show 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  two  or  three  letters  of 
a  word  seem  to  be  written  over  an  erasure,  while  the  rest  of  the 
word  stands  on  parchment  that  to  all  appearance  has  not  felt  the 
knife.  We  have,  therefore,  to  exercise  a  little  common  sense  in 
endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  corrected  slips  of  the  pen  and 
amendments  made  in  parliament  after  the  text  has  been  engrossed.^ 
For  example,  if  we  see  that  on  many  occasions  the  phrase  '  the  last 
day  of  this  session  of  parliament '  is  so  written  that  the  first  part 
of  it  stands  over  an  erasure  and  the  second  part  of  it  is  interlined, 
we  shall  hardly  talk  of  clerical  error,  but  we  shall  infer  that  an 
amendment  was  moved  and  carried.  In  the  following  remarks  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  what  clearly  seem  to  be  slips  of  the  pen  and 
the  correction  of  such  slips.  For  instance,  we  will  not  record  that 
in  the  word  *  metropolitan  '  two  or  three  of  the  middle  letters  seem 
to  stand  upon  an  erasure.  All  that  may  be  significant  we  will 
mention. 

What  lies  before  me  as  I  write  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Prothero's 
Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents,  annotated  by  Mr.  Barker. 
As  that  book  is  deservedly  in  common  use  and  very  handy,  I 
will  refer  to  its  pages  and  lines,  but  will  in  every  instance  give 
words  enough  to  enable  a  reader  to  find  in  any  other  collection  of 
statutes  the  passage  which  is  the  subject  of  remark.  Dr.  Prothero 
spells  words  in  modern  fashion,  and  in  this  we  will  follow  him. 
Words  that  are  v^ritten  over  an  erasure  will  be  printed  in  italics. 
Words  that  are  interlined  will  be  printed  within  square  brackets. 
An  erasure  over  which  nothing  has  been  written  will  be  indicated 
by  three  asterisks.  As  to  the  length  of  such  an  erasure,  a  word 
will  be  said  in  a  footnote.  The  number  of  words  in  a  line  of  the 
manuscript  is  a  varying  number  ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  a  line 
is  erased  this  will  mean  that  some  twenty  words  have  disappeared. 
It  will  be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  erasure  we  speak  of 
the  work  done  by  a  knife.  If  words  are  struck  through  by  a  pen, 
we  shall  say  that  they  are,  not  erased,  but  cancelled.^ 

2  Smith,  Commonwealth,  eel.  1635,  p.  89.  A  bill  may  be  committed  and  amended 
before  it  is  engrossed,  *  yea,  and  some  time  after.' 

^  Such  amendments  were  said  to  be  '  made  at  the  table.'  I  take  it  that  the  actual 
erasing  and  so  forth  was  done  in  the  view  of  the  assembled  members. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  roll  the  sections  are  not  numbered  and  that 
the  numeration  is  not  authoritative;  also  that  the  text  in  the  official  edition   was 
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I.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  (1  Eliz.  c.  1). 

The  roll  consists  of  three  skins,  fastened  end  to  end,  and  affixed 
to  the  last  are  four  small  '  schedules '  or  '  followers.'  These  are 
fastened  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  roll  by  a  narrow  strip  of  parch- 
ment. The  words  which  express  the  royal  assent  are  easily 
legible.  The  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  roll  is  soiled  and  creased, 
and  this  makes  the  direction  for  delivery  to  the  second  house 
difficult  to  read.  A  crease  has  run  along  the  line  of  words  which 
express  the  assent  of  the  second  house  and  has  defaced  the  inscrip- 
tion. Perhaps,  were  there  any  lack  of  other  evidence,  we  could 
just  discern  that  in  this  instance  the  second  house  was  the  house 
of  lords.  We  should  also  see  that  the  bill  went  to  the  second  house 
with  two  provisos  annexed  and  received  that  house's  assent  with 
four  provisos  annexed. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  work  of  annotation. 

Sec.  i.  (Prothero,  p.  2,  11.  24-5)  :  '  may  from  the  last  day  [of  this 
session  of  parliament]  by  authority.  .  .  .'  Of  this  and  similar  indications 
of  a  change  affecting  the  commencement  of  the  act  we  shall  speak  below. 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  3, 11.  1-5)  :  '  and  one  other  act  *  *  *  '^  made  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  [year  of  the  said  late  king,  concerning  restraint  of  payment  of 
annates  and  firstfruits  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  to  the  see  of 
Rome  and  one  other  act  in  the  said  twenty-fifth]  year.  .  .  .'  This  may 
be  the  correction  of  a  clerk's  blunder  occasioned  by  the  recurrence 
of  '  twenty-fifth  year  ; '  or  the  draftsman  may  have  forgotten  that  there 
were  two  acts  about  annates  which  required  mention. 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  3,  11.  23-4) :  '  all  times  after  the  last  day  of  this  [session  of 
parliament]  shall  be  revived.  .  .  .' 

Sec.  iv.  (p.  4, 11. 14-20)  :  *  all  other  laws  and  statutes  and  the  branches 
and  clauses  of  any  act  or  statute  repealed  and  made  void  by  the  said  act  of 
repeal  made  in  the  time  of  the  said  late  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  *  *  *  6 
and  not  in  this  present  act  especially  mentioned  and  revived,  shall  stand, 
remain,  and  be  repealed  and  void  in  such  like  manner  and  form  as  they 
were  before  the  making  of  this  act.  .  .  .'  Here  we  find  an  extensive 
alteration  made  at  an  important  point ;  but  we  can  hardly  guess  the  cause. 
This  section  prevents  the  revival  of  certain  Henrician  statutes  by  the  repeal 
of  Mary's  repealing  act.  The  erased  words  may  have  been  of  the 
exceptive  sort,  and  may  have  been  struck  out  by  the  conservatives  in  the 
house  of  lords.  To  speculate  about  this  matter  would,  however,  be 
dangerous. 

Sec.  V.  (p.  4,  11.  25-8)  :  *  an  act  against  such  persons  as  shall 
unreverendly  speak  against  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
commonly*  *  *  ''calledthe  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  for  receiving  thereof 
tender  both  kinds.  .  .  .'     It  seems  possible  that  there  was  some  hesita- 

taken,   not  from   the   original   act,   but   from  the  clean  transcript   enrolled   in  the 
chancery. 

^  An  erasure  of  the  length  of  three  or  four  letters. 

^  An  erasure  of  just  two  lines,  equal  to  the  space  between  *  all '  and  '  Mary.' 

^  An  erasure  of  one  or  two  letters. 
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tion  between  '  under '  and  '  in.'  In  the  body  of  the  Edwardian  act  that 
was  being  revived  we  see  *  under  both  kinds,'  while  the  title  of  that  act 
on  the  chancery  roll  has  *  in  both  kinds.'  ^ 

Sec.  V.  (p.  4,  11.  30-1) :  *  from  the  last  day  [of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment] be  revived,  and  from  thencefovth  .  .  . ' 

Sec.  vi.  (p.  5,  11.  8-9)  :  *  from  the  last  day  of  this  [session  of  parlia 
ment]  deemed  .  .  . ' 

Sec.  vii.  (p.  5,  11.  18-9)  :  *  any  time  after  the  last  day  [of  this  session 
of  parliament]  use  .  .  . ' 

Sec.  vii.  (p.  5, 11.  23-4)  :  •  but  ho7n  theneeiovth  the  same  shall  .  .  . 

Sec.  ix.  (p.  7,  11.  9-10) :  '  as  well  in  all  spiritual  [or  ecclesiastical] 
things  or  causes  as  temporal  .  .  .'  This  occurs  in  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
If  the  interpolated  words  are  an  amendment  we  have  at  first  sight  some 
little  difficulty  in  imagining  the  motives  of  those  who  desired  it ;  but 
perhaps  they  thought  that  '  or  ecclesiastical '  would  so  explain  *  spiritual ' 
that  any  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  foro  conscientiae  would  be  excluded. 

Sec.  x.  (p.  7,  1.  24)  :  '  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastical  officer 
or  minister.'    Possibly  '  officer '  took  the  place  of  *  person.*  ^ 
.  Sec.  xi.  (p.  8,  11.  24-6)  :  '  shall  presently  be  judged  disabled  in  the  law 

•^  to  receive,  take,  or  have  the  same  promotion  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  the 
same  *  *  ♦  lo  temporal  office,  ministry,  or  servipe.  .  .'  An  amendment 
narrowing  the  scope  of  a  disabling  clause  seems  a  possible  cause  of  these 
alterations. 

Sec.  xiii.  (p.  9, 11. 22-3) :  *  the  said  refusal,  and  shall  and  may  use  and 
exercise  the  said  office  in  such  manner  and  form  ^\  .  .  .' 

Sec.  xiv.  (p.  9,  1.  27)  :  *  and  for  the  more  [sure]  observation  of  this 
act.  .  .' 

Sec.  xiv.  (p.  10, 1.  3)  :  '  of  your  highness,  or  *  *  *  ^^  gj^all  advisedly.  .  .' 

Sec.  xiv.  (p.  10,  11.  30-31)  :  *  or  do  the  said  offences  or  any  of  them 
[in  manner  and  form  aforesaid]  and  be  thereof  duly  convicted.  .  .' 

Sec.  xiv.  (p.  11,  11.  1-2)  :  '  or  any  of  them  [in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said] and  be  thereof  duly  convicted.  .  .'  This  and  the  last  amendment 
seem  to  come  from  those  who  would  have  the  definitions  of  the  offences 
strictly  construed. 

Sec.  XV.  In  this  section  the  phrase  '  one  half-year  next '  occurs  twice. 
On  the  second,  but  not  on  the  first,  occurrence  the  *  half '  is  interlined. 
The  context  seems  to  show  that  this  is  only  the  correction  of  a  blunder. 

Sec.  XV.  At  the  end  of  this  section  occur  seven  lines  of  writing  that 
are  cancelled  by  a  pen.     Of  them  we  shall  speak  below. 

Sec.  xviii.  (p.  12,  11.  5-6) :  '  for  any  offence  that  is  revived  [or  made 
premunire  or]  treason  by  this  act  .  .  .' 

Sec.  xviii.  At  the  end  of  this  section  occur  six  and  a  half  lines  of 
writing  which  are  cancelled  by  a  pen.     Of  them  we  shall  speak  below. 

Here  the  roll  ends.     We  pass  to  the  schedules. 

The  first  schedule  is  marked  with  a  direction    for  delivery   to   the 

^  Statutes  of  the  Bedim,  iv.  1-3.  ^  See  §  ix. 

•*>  An  erasure  of  the  length  of  'the  same.' 

"  The  parchment  seems  to  have  been  scraped,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  any  writing 
was  erased. 

'2  An  erasure  of  14  to  16  letters. 
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lords.  It  therefore  originates  in  the  commons.  It  contains  the  proviso 
which  is  printed  as  sec.  xix.  It  is  a  curious  proviso,  coming  apparently 
from  the  reforming  side,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  done  by  this  present 
parhament  shall  hereafter  be  judged  heresy  or  schism.  Not  a  very  useful 
proviso,  one  would  think,  if  ever  the  conservative  party  returned  to 
power. 

The  second  schedule  contains  three  provisos  which  are  printed  as 
sections  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.  These  originated  in  the  house  of  lords,  for  on  the 
schedule  stand  the  order  for  delivery  to  the  commons,  and  a  note  that 
the  commons  have  assented. 

Sec.  XX.  This  section  says  that  the  persons,  whom  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  may  call  the  high  commissioners,  '  shall  not  in  any  wise  have 
authority  or  power  to  order,  determine,  or  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to 
be  heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore  have  been  determined,  ordered,  or 
adjudged  to  be  heresy  [by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  or  by 
the  first  four  general  councils  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  general 
council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain 
words  of  the  said  canonical  Scriptures], ^^  or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be 
ordered,  judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament 
of  this  realm  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation  ;  anything 
in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

The  two  portions  of  this  section  seem  to  proceed  from  different  parties, 
and,  whether  we  have  here  a  clause  added  by  the  lords  and  amended  by 
the  commons,  or  a  clause  proposed  in  the  upper  house  (perhaps  by  the 
committees)  and  altered  in  that  house,  we  have  reason  to  infer  the  occur- 
rence of  an  interesting  episode.  It  strikes  the  conservatives  in  the  upper 
house  that,  unless  something  be  said  to  the  contrary,  these  royal  com- 
missioners may  soon  be  adjudging  heretical  many  of  the  old  beliefs — for 
example,  a  belief  in  transubstantiation.  So  a  limit  must  be  set,  and  it 
takes  a  very  conservative  form  :  only  what  has  been  adjudged  heresy  in 
the  past  is  to  be  adjudged  heresy  in  the  future,  unless  convocation,  which 
has  lately  shown  its  conservatism,  consents  to  a  change.  But  this  adop- 
tion of  the  old  standard,  though  only  in  a  one-sided  fashion,  would  hardly 
suit  the  reforming  party.  A  clause  is  inserted  which  expresses  a  certain 
theory  about  ecclesiastical  history,  and  even  if  we  cannot  call  that  theory 
definitely  protestant  it  is  opposed  to  traditional  teaching.  It  draws  a  line 
among  the  general  councils  of  the  church.  The  result  makes  for  tolera- 
tion. To  put  the  matter  briefly  and  roughly,  none  of  the  old  beliefs,  nor 
any  of  those  new  beliefs  that  are  held  by  decent  people,  are  to  be  heretical ; 
but  we  may  think  it  lucky  for  the  reformers  that  this  section  was  not 
administered  by  the  conservatives,  for  have  not  councils  which  called 
themselves  general  seen  a  good  deal  that  protestants  cannot  see  '  in  the 
express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canonical  Scriptures  ?  '  At  any 
rate,  however,  we  have  warrant  for  saying  that  the  lords  materially 
modified  the  bill  in  a  conservative  and  also  a  tolerant  sense. 

Sec.  xxi.  This  proviso  is  substituted  for  a  clause  which  stood  at  the 
end  of  sec.  xv.  and  which  has  been  cancelled.  They  both  aim  at  the  re- 
quirement of  two  witnesses  if  any  one  is  to  be  convicted  for  an  offence 
against  the  act,  but  the  cancelled  words  were  singularly  clumsy.     The 

'^  Interlined  in  very  small  letters. 
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house  of  lords  seems  to  have  desire    to  make  perfectly  clear  a  rlile  favour- 
able to  accused  conservatives. 

Sec.  xxii.  This  proviso  is  substituted  for  a  clause  which  stood  at  the 
■end  of  sec.  xviii.  In  this  instance  it  may  be  well  to  print  the  text  in  such 
wise  that  the  action  of  the  lords  in  protecting  the  accused  may  be  plainly 
seen. 


Original  Versio7i. 
Provided  always  and  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
hereafter  happen  to  give  any  relief, 
aid,  or  comfort,  or  in  any  wise  to  ^ 
be  aiding,  helping,  or  comforting^ 
the  person  or  persons  of  any  that 


Amended  Version. 


shall    hereafter     ^offend^    in 


any 


matter  or  case  of  premunire'^  re- 
vived or  made  by  this  act  -^  not 
knowing  of  such  offence  to  be  com- 
mitted or  done  by  the  same  person 
or  persons  at  the  time  of  such 
relief,  aid,  or  comfort,  that  every 
such  relief,  aid,  or  comfort  shall  not 
in  any  wise  be  judged  or  taken  to 
be  any  offence,-^  any  thing  in  this 
act^  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 


^   Omit  to. 
2  Insert  to. 

^~^  Substitute  happen  to  be  any 
offender. 

"^  Insert  or  treason. 

^~^  Substitute  that  then  such 
relief,  aid,  or  comfort  given  shall 
not  be  judged  or  taken  to  be  any 
offence,  unless  there  be  two  sufficient 
witnesses  at  the  least  that  can  and 
will  openly  testify  and  declare  that 
the  person  or  persons  that  so  gave 
such  relief,  aid,  or  comfort  had 
notice  and  knowledge  of  such  offence 
committed  and  done  by  the  said 
offender  at  the  time  of  such  relief, 
aid,  or  comfort  so  to  him  given  or 
ministered. 

^  Insert  contained  or  any  other 
matter  or  cause. 

Sec.  xxiii.  This  curious  section  touching  the  pending  cause  of 
Eichard  Chetwood,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  third  schedule.  It  evidently 
proceeds  from  the  commons.  A  direction  for  delivery  to  the  lords  and  a 
notice  of  the  lords'  assent  are  endorsed  upon  it. 

Sec.  xxiv.  is  on  the  fourth  schedule,  and  this  also  represents  the  work 
of  the  lower  house.     It  is  concerned  with  the  case  of  Robert  Harecourt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  sec.  i.,  which  repeals  an  act  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  in  sec.  ii.,  which  revives  certain  acts  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  in  sec.  v.,  which  revives  an  act  of  Edward  VI,  and  in  sec.  vi., 
which  repeals  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  sec.  vii.,  which 
declares  that  no  foreign  prince,  &c.,  shall  exercise  jurisdiction,  &c., 
the  phrase  '  the  last  day  of  this  session  of  parliament '  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  some  other  and  much  shorter  phrase.  Apparently  that 
phrase  was  '  henceforth  '  or  something  equivalent  thereto.  In  sec. 
V.  and  again  in  sec.  vii.  we  may  see  a  *  henceforth '  changed  into 
*  thenceforth.'     Also  in  sec.  iii.,  which  revives  certain  earlier  acts, 
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the  word  *  henceforth  '  still  stands :  the  revival  is  to  take  place 
immediately.  Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  to  mere  carelessness  the 
fact  that  the  change  made  in  sec.  i.,  ii.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  was  not 
made  in  sec.  iii.  The  cause  of  the  alteration  we  may  probably 
find  in  the  rule  that  '  all  acts  of  parliament  relate  to  the  first  day 
of  parliament,  if  it  be  not  otherwise  provided  by  the  act.'  ^^  It 
may  occur  to  us  that  a  certain  retrospectivity  had  been  desired  by 
those  who  drew  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  wish  can 
be  laid  to  their  charge.  When  the  bill  was  first  engrossed  it 
already  contained  sec.  xvii.,  which  explicitly  says  that  the  act 
is  not  to  extend  to  any  offence  against  any  of  the  revived  acts  if 
that  offence  is  committed  '  before  the  end  of  thirty  days  next  after 
the  end  of  the  session  of  the  present  parliament.'  Moreover  sec. 
xiv.,  which  creates  the  offence  of  advisedly  maintaining  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  prelate,  was  careful  to  allow  a  similar  im- 
munity until  '  after  the  end  of  thirty  days  next  after  the  determina- 
tion of  this  session  of  this  present  parliament.'  I  think  therefore 
that  we  may  fairly  absolve  the  framers  of  the  measure  of  any  intent 
to  punish  men  for  doing  what  was  no  offence  at  the  time  when  it  was 
done.  The  change,  however,  that  was  made  in  five  sections  may 
in  the  eyes  of  the  conservatives  have  been  worth  making.  Awk- 
ward consequences  might  flow  from  retrospective  revivals  and  re- 
peals, even  though  those  consequences  did  not  extend  to  the 
infliction  of  punishment  on  men  who  had  broken  no  existing 
law. 

At  this  point  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means 
so  willing  as  some  commentators  are  to  apply  to  the  historical 
interpretation  of  an  act  of  1559  the  well-known  rule  about  the 
'  relation '  of  statutes  to  the  first  day  of  the  session.  We  know 
that  rule  well,  because  it  stands  in  the  Fourth  Institute  ;  but  in 
1559  Edward  Coke  was  yet  a  little  boy.  I  have  never  minutely 
explored  the  history  of  the  rule,  but  I  fancy  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  amount  of  written  authority  at  its  back 
consisted  of  a  single  dictum  of  a  certain  clerk  of  parliament  which 
is  found  in  the  Year  Book  of  1455.^^  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
was  a  rule  that  could  only  come  into  play  on  extremely  rare  occa- 
sions, and  I  much  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  construct  lofty  edi- 
fices on  the  assumption  that  this  canon  of  interpretation  was  gene- 
rally known  to  laymen  or  even  to  lawyers  before  it  found  a  place  in 
the  works  of  our  great  dogmatist.  And  so  (to  revert  to  our  start- 
ing point)  the  substitution  of  a  reference  to  the  end  of  the  session 

i»  Coke,  Fourth  Institute,  p.  25. 

'*  Y.  B.  33  Hen.  VI.  f.  17  (Pasch.  pi.  8).  The  rule,  however,  passed  into  Broke's 
Abridgement,  '  Exposicion  de  certain  parolx,'  pi.  33.  Broke  died  in  1558  ;  the  Abridge- 
nient  was  published  in  1568.  In  the  medieval  period  the  Statute  Roll  shows  no  date 
except  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  so  interpreters  would  hardly  have  any 
choice. 
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for  some  such  word  as  '  henceforth  '  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
removal  of  an  ambiguity  than  as  anything  of  greater  significance. 

We  may  now  consider  how  the  information  that  we  have 
obtained  by  the  contemplation  of  this  parchment  accords  with 
what  we  may  learn  from  other  sources. 

Apparently  the  long  session  of  1559  saw  three  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Bill  No.  1  was 
introduced  into  the  lower  house,  read  a  first  time  on  9  Feb., 
read  a  second  time  on  the  13th,  debated  on  the  14th,  committed  on 
the  15th,  and  then  to  all  appearance  withdrawn  or  abandoned.  Bill 
No.  2  ^^  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  21st,  read  a  second  time  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  22nd,  read  a  third  time  on  the  25th, 
with  two  provisos  relating  respectively  to  Eichard  Chetwood  and 
Eobert  Harecourt.  It  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  27th,  read 
a  first  time  on  the  28th,  and  read  a  second  time  (after  a  fortnight's 
interval)  on  13  March,  and  then  committed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Carlisle,  and  Lords  Winchester,  West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury,  Kutland,  Sussex,  Pembroke,  Montagu, 
Clinton,  Morley,  Eich,  Willoughby,  and  North.  It  was  read  a  third 
time,  with  certain  provisos  added  by  the  lords  and  sundry  other 
amendments  on  18  March.  On  that  day  it  was  carried  to  the 
commons,  who  read  it  (or  the  new  matter  in  it)  a  first  time  on  the 
20th,  a  second  time  on  the  21st,  and  a  third  time  on  the  22nd. 
Then  it,  with  a  new  proviso  annexed  by  the  commons,  was  read 
thrice  in  the  upper  house  on  the  22nd.  To  that  bill  the  royal 
assent  was  not  given.  The  Easter  recess  and  the  Colloquy  of 
Westminster  here  intervene. 

Bill  No.  3  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  commons  on  10  April. 
It  was  read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  12th, 
and  it  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  13th.  Therefore  I  take  it  that 
the  now  existing  engrossment  was  made  between  the  session  of  the 
12th  and  the  session  of  the  13th.  Then  it  was  delivered  to  the 
lords  on  the  14th,  and  a  note  upon  it  tells  that  two  schedules 
went  with  it.  These  will  be  the  third  and  fourth  concerning  Chet- 
wood and  Harecourt,  and  they  are  represented  in  modern  editions 
by  sees,  xxiii.,  xxiv.^''  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
lords  on  the  15th. ^'^  On  the  17th  it  was  read  a  second  time  and 
committed  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Carlisle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lords  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Eutland,  Sussex,  Bedford, 
Montagu,  Clinton,  Howard  of  Effingham,  Eich,  Hastings,  and  St. 
John.     On  the  25th' ^  a  proviso  to  be  annexed  to  the  bill  was  read 

^^  Expressly  marked  as  nova  in  the  Commons'  Journal. 

"^  We  have  seen  that  shnilar  or  perhaps  the  very  same  schedules  were  annexed  to 
Bill  No.  2. 

'**  The  existing  journal  records  no  sitting  between  the  13th  and  the  17th. 

"  Here  we  become  dependent  on  Dewes  and  the  material  that  he  had  before  him. 
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thrice  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  This  I  take  to  be  the  second 
schedule,  containing  sees,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.  Then  the  bill  was  read 
a  third  time  and  returned  to  the  commons  on  the  26th.  On  the 
27th  it  was  returned  with  a  new  proviso  to  the  lords,  who  seem  to 
have  read  that  proviso  thrice  on  the  29th.  This  proviso  I  take  to 
be  the  first  schedule,  or  in  other  words  sec.  xix. 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  fairly  certain  conclusions,  we  may  hold 
(1)  that  the  commons  send  up  a  measure  consisting  of  sees,  i.- 
xviii.,  xxii.,  and  xxiv. ;  (2)  that  the  lords  add  sec.  xx.  (restriction  of 
the  scope  of  heresy),  sec.  xxi.  (requirement  of  two  witnesses),  and 
sec.  xxii.  (aiding  and  comforting  offenders),  and  at  the  same  time 
cancel  certain  parts  of  sees.  xv.  and  xviii.,  which  the  new  clauses 
have  made  unnecessary ;  and  (3)  that  the  commons  at  the  last 
moment  add  sec.  xix.,  declaring  that  no  act  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment shall  be  adjudged  to  be  '  any  error,  heresy,  schism,  or 
schismatical  opinion.' 

Other  inferences  must  be  much  less  certain.  In  particular 
we  cannot  tell  how  those  interesting  words  about  the  first  four 
councils  forced  their  way  into  a  section  which  as  originally  drawn 
seems  to  have  been  meant  merely  to  protect  the  adherents  of  the 
old  learning.  Unfortunately  erasure  was  permitted  where  we 
would  rather  have  seen  cancellation.  However,  in  a  given  context 
a  free  use  of  the  knife  may  not  be  insignificant. 

Without  making  this  paper  too  long  I  may  be  suffered  to  refer 
to  the  interesting  question  why  that  supremacy  bill — '  No.  2,'  as  I 
call  it — which  had  with  great  difficulty  been  forced  through  all  its 
stages  before  Easter,  was  abandoned,  so  that  a  new  bill  had  to  bo 
introduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  Froude,  having  access  to  Feria's 
letters,  really  solved  a  problem  which  had  perplexed  his  prede 
cessors  ;  but,  having  a  soul  above  parliamentary  detail,  he  hardly 
made  his  solution  sufficiently  plain.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  Bill  No.  2  declared  that  Elizabeth  was  supreme  head  of  ^ 
the  church  of  England,  though  perhaps  in  its  ultimate  form,  when 
the  lords  had  amended  it,  she  was  given  an  embarrassing  option  of 
saying  whether  she  was  supreme  head  or  not.  And  further  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill,  having  passed  both  houses,  was  no  longer  amendable,  she 
decided  (or  for  the  first  time  published  her  decision)  that  she  would 
not  assume  the  irritating  title. 

Thus  we  obtain  an  explanation  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Arch- 
bishop Heath  which,  as  many  observers  have  seen,  was  a  foolish, 
irrelevant  speech  if  the  bill  that  he  was  opposing  did  not  profess  to 
bestow  or  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  headship.^^     Then  we  have 

-"  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  v.  67,  note  :  '  A  great  part  of  Heath's 
speech  is  fired  against  "  supreme  head,"  but  "  supreme  head  "  was  not  in  the  bill.  Hence 
nearly  half  of  Heath's  speech  was  thrown  away.'     If  Canon  Dixon  had  attended  to 
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Feria's  despatches.  On  19  March  ^^  he  relates  how  he  has  recently 
(since  the  6th)  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  who  came, 
with  Elizabeth's  knowledge,  to  speak  with  him  in  private,  and  at 
the  outset  gave  a  promise  that  she  would  not  take  the  title  *  head  of 
the  church.'  The  ambassador  further  says  that  since  then 
Elizabeth  had  by  her  own  mouth  made  him  the  same  promise. 
On  the  15th,  so  Feria  adds,  *  these  heretics  '  had  moderated  their 
original  proposal  and  were  providing  that  the  queen  might  take 
the  title  if  she  pleased.  (On  the  13th,  we  may  observe,  the  bill 
was  before  the  lords  and  had  been  sent  to  a  committee  on  which 
conservatives  and  waverers  were  well  represented.)  Then  on  the 
24th  ^2  Feria  tells  how  he  had  by  letter  begged  Elizabeth  not  to 
confirm  what  parliament  had  been  doing  until  she  had  seen  him 
after  the  Easter  recess.  He  then  states  that  Elizabeth  sent  for 
him,  that  he  saw  her  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th 
(Good  Friday),  that  she  had  resolved  to  go  to  parliament  that  day 
at  one  o'clock  after  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  assent  to 
what  had  been  done,  but  that  she  had  postponed  her  going  until 
Monday,  3  April,  and  that  the  heretics  were  downcast.  On 
11  April  ^^  Feria  takes  credit  to  himself  for  this  change  in  the 
queen's  intentions :  on  Good  Friday  she  was  resolved  to  confirm 
what  parliament  had  done,  but  almost  miraculously  the  blow  had 
been  averted.  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  queen  has  declared  in 
parliament  (this  might  be  by  a  minister)  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
be  called  head  of  the  church,  also  that  on  the  10th  (the  day  on 
which  Bill  No.  3  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  journals)  Cecil 
went  to  the  lower  house  and  explained  that,  though  the  queen  was 
grateful  for  the  offered  title,  she,  out  of  humility,  would  not  assume 
it,  but  desired  that  some  other  form  of  words  concerning  supremacy 
or  primacy  might  be  devised.  Thereupon,  so  the  Spaniard  asserts, 
Cecil  was  told  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  honourable  members  were  surprised  at  his  coming 
every  day  to  the  house  with  some  new  scheme.  Then  on  the  15th 
Feria  can  inform  his  master  that  caheza  is  changed  into  goher- 
nadora. 

This  tale  seems  consistent  with  itself  and  with  what  we  read  in 
the  journals  of  the  two  houses.  Moreover  it  seems  to  let  in  light 
upon  a  very  puzzling  episode.  Bill  No.  2  passed  its  last  stage  on 
22  March  (Wednesday  in  Holy  Week),  and,  if  it  ever  became  law, 

Froude  he  would  not  have  said  so  confidently  that  '  supreme  head  '  was  not  in  the  bill. 
Dr.  Gee  {TJte  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  p.  100)  has  come  to  another  conclusion, 
Froude's  only  mistake,  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  he  speaks  as  if  after  Easter  *  a 
variation  of  phrase  was  all  that  was  necessary,'  and  as  if  the  bill  was  at  once  '  conclu- 
sively passed.'  Keally  a  new  bill  was  necessary,  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
amended  and  reamended,  before  it  became  law. 

2'  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Relations  Politiques,  i.  475. 

22  Ibid.  p.  481.  2'  Ibid.  p.  493. 
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it  would  revive  the  Edwardian  act  touching  the  reception  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds.  Now  by  a  proclamation  dated  the 
22nd  2^  the  queen  says  that  in  *  the  present  last  session '  of  parliament 
she,  with  the  assent  of  lords  and  commons,  *  made '  a  statute 
reviving  this  act  of  her  brother's  reign,  which  statute,  however, 
cannot  be  printed  and  published  abroad  in  time  for  the  Easter 
festival,  being  of  great  length ;  and  that  therefore  the  queen,  by  the 
advice  of  sundry  of  her  nobility  and  commons  *  lately '  assembled 
in  parliament,  declares  to  all  her  subjects  that  the  Edwardian  act 
is  revived  and  in  force.  With  some  confidence  we  may  infer 
that  the  man  who  drafted  this  proclamation  believed  that  before  it 
was  issued  the  supremacy  bill  would  have  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  seemingly  he  also  believed  that  parliament  would  have  been 
dissolved  or  prorogued ;  and  then  Feria  explains  to  us  that  almost 
by  a  miracle  the  queen  determined  at  the  very  last  moment  to 
withhold  her  approbation.^^ 

And  then  Elizabeth  reaped  her  reward.  She  rarely  acted 
without  consideration  ;  and  by  *  consideration  '  we  mean  what  the 
lawyers  mean.  On  24  April  Philip  tells  Feria  that,  as  she  has  re- 
fused the  supreme  headship  when  it  was  offered  to  her,  he  has 
told  the  pope  that  there  are  hopes  of  her  amendment  and  has 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  issue  of  any  decree  concerning  her 
bastardy.2^  What  King  Philip  and  the  count  of  Feria  were  too 
orthodox  and  too  haughty  to  know  was  that  the  amendment  in 
Elizabeth's  conduct,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  fear  of  Spain  and 
of  Eome,  was  ascribed  by  despicable  heretics   to   the  persuasive 

2*  Gee,  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  p.  255,  from  Dyson's  Proclamations. 

^  Since  the  above  sentences  were  in  type  I  have  seen  the  article  in  the  Dublin 
Review  (January  1903)  in  which  Father  J.  H.  Pollen  has  forestalled  what  I  had  to 
say  of  Bill  No.  2  and  the  proclamation  of  22  March.  It  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  what  he  had  written.  I  thought  of  suppressing  this  part  of  my 
note,  but  will  leave  it  standing,  as  he  and  I  have  approached  the  matter  from 
different  points.  His  surmise  that  the  proclamation,  of  which  we  have  an  ap- 
parently unique  copy,  may  never  have  been  issued  seems  by  no  means  improbable. 
He  also  remarks  that  Supremacy  Bill  No.  2  seems  to  have  contained  clauses  con- 
cerning public  worship,  so  that  had  the  royal  assent  been  given  to  it  no  Act  of 
Uniformity  would  have  been  necessary  and  parliament  might  have  been  dissolved 
before  Easter.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Harrison  was  courteously  showing  to  me  the  original 
of  the  lords'  journal,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  already  the  clerk  who  wrote  it  had 
been  confused  by  the  plurality  of  Supremacy  Bills.  At  the  end  of  the  session  there  is 
a  list  of  the  acts  that  have  been  passed.  The  twenty-fourth  item  in  it  is  '  An  Act  for 
restoring  the  Supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm  and  repealing  divers  Acts 
of  Parliament  made  to  the  contrary.'  The  thirty-second  item  is  (or  was,  for  it  has 
been  cancelled)  '  An  Act  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ancient  Jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  and  abolishing  all  Foreign  Power  repugnant  to  the  same.*" 
Then  one  of  these  two  items  having  to  be  cancelled,  the  clerk  struck  his  pen  through 
the  wrong  one — namely,  that  which  accurately  gives  the  title  of  our  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  the  printed  journal  (vol.  i.  p.  579)  the  cancelled  passage  is  simply  omitted- 
Editors  should  know  that  cancelled  passages  sometimes  tell  interesting  tales. 

2*  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Relations  Politiq^ues,  i.  508. 
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words  of  the  godly  Mr.  Lever.     She  was  an  economical  woman  and 
thought  one  stone  enough  for  two  birds.^^ 

But  Komanists  and  Calvinists  were  not  the  only  people  to 
be  considered.  What  of  the  Cassaro-papalists :  of  the  people  who 
were  for  holding  that  the  Marian  statutes  were  void,  because 
Mary  had  abandoned  her  divine  office  :  ^^  the  people  who 
talked  about  the  word  of  God  when  Cecil  came  after  Easter  and 
explained  that  there  must  be  a  new  bill  ?  Perhaps  these  men  saw 
in  the  new  bill  something  that  was  sufficiently  satisfactory.  At 
any  rate  we  ought  to  notice  a  fact  too  little  noticed  in  recent 
books,  namely,  that  Elizabeth's  parliament  certainly  did  not 
make  it  clear  that  the  king  of  England  is  not  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  expressly  revived  what  must  have 
seemed  both  to  catholics  and  Calvinists,  if  they  looked  into  the 
matter,  the  most  offensive  of  all  King  Henry's  statutes,  that  con- 
cerning the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  (37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17).  That  act 
states  that  Henry's  '  most  royal  majesty  is  and  hath  always  been, 
by  the  word  of  God,  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  hath  full  power  and  authority  to  correct,  punish,  and 
repress  all  manner  of  heresies  .  .  .  and  to  exercise  all  other 
manner  of  jurisdiction  commonly  called  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.' 
It  also  states  that  his  majesty  *  is  the  only  and  undoubted  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  to  whom  by 
Holy  Scripture  all  authority  and  power  is  wholly  given  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical.'  These  words  were 
revived  in  1559,  and,  as  I  understand,  remained  on  our  statute  book 
until  1863,  when  they  were  repealed  by  one  of  the  Statute  Law 
Eevision  Acts,  which  said,  however,  that  the  repeal  was  not  to 
affect  *  any  principle  or  rule  of  law.'  ^^  This  declaration,  which  we 
well  might  call  the  TJnam  sanctam  of  the  royal  supremacy,  since 
it  bases  that  supremacy  upon  the  very  Word  of  God,  was  statute 
law  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and,  unless  repealed  by  implication, 
was  statute  law  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  But  we  must  return  to 
our  parchments. 

11.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  Eliz,  c,    2). 

The  roll,  which  consists  of  two  skins  without  any  schedules, 
shows  an  order  for  delivery  to  the  lords,  the  assent  of  the  lords, 
and  the  assent  of  the  queen. 

2^  Sandys  to  Parker,  30  April  1559,  Parker's  Correspomlence,  p.  66  :  '  The  bill  of 
supreme  government,  of  both  the  temporality  and  clergy,  passeth  with  a  proviso  that 
nothing  shall  be  judged  heresy  which  is  not  condemned  by  the  canonical  Scriptures  and 
four  general  councils.  Mr.  Lever  wisely  put  such  a  scruple  in  the  queen's  head  that 
she  would  not  take  the  title  of  supreme  head.'  Sandys  would  hardly  be  telling  Parker 
this  at  the  end  of  April  if  all  along  it  had  been  clear  that  Elizabeth  was  only  to  be 
supreme  governor. 

28  See  Engl.  Hist  Rev.  xv.  121-3.  ««  Stat.  26-27  Vict.  c.  125. 
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Sec.  i.  (p.  14,  1.  9) :  '  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  [of  St.  John  Baptist] 
next  coming  .  .  . ' 

Sec.  i.  (p.  14, 11.  13-4) :  *  the  said  feast  of  the  Nativity  [of  St.  John 
Baptist]  in  full  force.  .  .  . '  This  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
change  in,  and  probably  to  a  postponement  of,  the  date  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  act.  But  *  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist ' 
occurs  twice  in  sec.  ii.,  twice  in  sec.  iii.,  once  in  sec.  iv.,  and  twice  in 
sec.  vii.,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  are  there  signs  of  interpolation. 
It  does  not  seem  liTcely  that  the  different  sections  were  to  take  effect  at 
different  times.  The  alteration  in  the  text  of  the  first  two  sections  may 
be  traceable  to  some  general  change  of  dates  which  was  made  in  the  bill 
while  it  was  in  the  lower  house,  and  to  a  change  that  was  insufficiently 
obvious  on  the  paper  document  that  lay  before  the  engrossing  clerk. 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  14, 11.  28-32)  :  '  with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certain 
lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year  [and  the  form  of  the 
litany  altered  and  corrected,]  and  two  sentences  only  added  in  the  delivery 
of  the  sacrament  to  the  communicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise 
.  .  .'  This  is  an  interesiing  interpolation.  It  looks  like  a  lords' 
amendment.  We  may  well  imagine  that  there  were  some  temporal 
peers  who,  though  willing  to  vote  for  the  Prayer  Book  as  a  whole,  yet 
scrupled  to  use  hard  words  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  evidence  that  the  offensive  phrase  had  already  dis- 
appeared out  of  '  the  Letanye  used  in  the  Quenes  Maiesties  Chappel, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation.'  ^^  Also  those  who  are  versed 
in  re  diplomatica  will  notice  the  recurrent  '  and  '  as  a  possible  source  of 
mischief.  On  the  other  side  we  may  note  that  if  there  is  not  a  change  of 
hand  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  change  of  ink. 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  14,11.  33-4)  :  *  and  that  if  any  manner  oi  parson,  vicar  or 
other  whatsoever    .  .  . ' 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  15,  11.  2-10)  :  *  or  shall  wilfully  or  obstinately  (standing  in 
the  same)  use  *  *  *  ^^  any  other  rite,  ceremony,  order,  form  or  manner  of 
celebrating  of  the  Lord's  Supper  openly  or  privily,  or  Matins,  Evensong, 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  or  other  open  prayers  than  is  mentioned 
and  set  forth  in  the  said  book  {^'^open  prayer  in  and  throughout  this  act  is 
meant  that  prayer  which  is  for  other  [to  come  unto  or  hear]  either  in 
common  churches  or  private  chapels  or  oratories,  commonly  called  the 
service  of  the  church),  or  shall  preach,  declare  .  .  . '  Here  the  change 
is  extensive,  but  possibly  represents  what  we  should  call  a  draftsman's 
amendment.  Even  as  it  is  we  find  an  *  interpretation  clause  '  let  into  the 
middle  of  the  enactment,  and  perhaps  the  original  text  was  yet  clumsier. 
Sec.  ii.  (p.  15,  11.  27-30)  :  '  it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  patrons  or  donors 
of  all  and  singular  the  same  spiritual  promotions  or  of  any  of  them  to 
present  or  collate  to  the  same  as  though  the  persons  so  offending  were 
dead  ;  and  that  if  ... ' 

Sec.  ii.  (p.  15,  11.  33-5)  :  '  the  person  so  offending  and  convicted  the 
third  time  [shall  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,  and 

3»  Clay,    Liturgies  set  forth  in   the  Reign  of  Queen   Elizabeth   (Parker   Soc), 
pp.  x-xii,  12. 

*'  Erasure  of  three  letters. 

*^  Dr.  Protbero,  for  the  convenience  of  modern  readers,  inserts  *  [by].' 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXXI.  M  M 
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also]  shall  suffer  imprisonment  during  his  life  .  .  . '     The  repetition  of 

*  shall '  may  have  caused  a  careless  omission.  If  this  be  not  so  a  penalty 
is  increased.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  some 
wavering  noblemen  may  have  been  reconciled  to  the  bill  by  thoughts  of 
patronage.  Nothing,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  being  said  that  will  deprive 
of  his  rights  a  patron  who  adheres  to  the  old  creed.  That  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  settlement ;  there  is  no  test  for  patrons. 

Sec.  xiii.  (p.  20,  11.  12-5) :  '  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  was  ^^  in  this  ^^  church 
of  England  .  .  .'  Unless  some  one  thought  fit  deliberately  to  substitute 
■*  as  was '  for  the  '  as  were  '  which  we  nowadays  expect,  we  seem  to  have 
here  only  the  correction  of  some  slip  of  the  pen.  In  the  many  commen- 
taries that  have  been  written  on  this  famous  clause  has  it  ever  been 
noticed  that  the  term  '  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm  '  is  very  curious  ? 
There  never  was  any  such  person.  If  Archbishop  Heath  had  been  a 
kindly  critic  of  the  bill  would  he  not  have  protested  against  a  phrase 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed  might  seem  to  give  an  undue  pre- 
eminence to  Canterbury  ?  In  the  face  of  this  trace  of  hasty  draftsmanship 
we  can  hardly  make  the  common  assumption  that  the  words  '  by  the 
authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI '  must  have  had  some  one  precise  meaning  for  all  the  then  members 
of  parliament.  Few  indeed  are  the  critics  of  documents  who  have  made 
allowance  enough  for  mere  carelessness  and  forgetf ulness. 

If  there  is  anything  significant  in  the  somewhat  unusual  form 
of  the  enacting  clause  in  this  act — *  be  it  enacted  by  the  queen's 
highness  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  this 
present  parliament ' — we  can  say  with  some  certainty  that  this 
form  had  been  chosen  before  the  bill  had  left  the  house  of  commons, 
for  the  parchment  shows  no  alteration  at  this  point.  It  is  possible 
that  the  bishops'  dissent  was  discounted  by  the  framers  of  the 
original    bill ;    but    it   is   not   impossible    that    the    omission    of 

*  spiritual  and  temporal '  was  an  accident.^^  The  Act  of  Supremacy 
has  the  usual  words,  and  on  the  face  of  that  act  *the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal '  are  party  to  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  and  the  repeal  of  the  Marian  statutes.  Also  the 
general  heading  of  the  chancery  roll  for  the  session  proclaims  the 
assent  omnium  dominoimm  tam  spiritualium  quam  temporaliiim  to, 
among  other  acts,  this  Act  of  Uniformity.^^ 

What  we  see  upon  the  parchment  agrees  with  what  we  read 
elsewhere.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house,  had  its 
three  readings  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  April,  and  when  read 
the  second  time  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  It  was  brought  in 
before  the  lords  on  the  25th,  and  had  its  three  readings  on  the 
26th,  27th,  and  28th.     Apparently  it  was  not  again  sent  to  the 

^'  The  writing  just  fills  the  erasure. 

**  So  the  act.     The  ofiicial  edition  gives  '  the.' 

"  See,  Pike,  Const.  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  viii. 

*'  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  iv.  9. 
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commons ;  but  from  this  fact  we  are  not,  I  believe,  entitled  to 
infer  that  the  lords  made  no  amendments.  The  theory  of  the 
time  seems  to  have  required  a  return  of  the  bill  to  the  first  house 
if  the  second  house  amended  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  do 
more  than  the  first  house  originally  intended,  but  no  return  was 
necessary  if  the  amendment  made  by  the  second  house  was  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  reduced  the  amount  of  work  that  the  bill  would  do — 
for  example,  if  the  second  house  struck  out  one  of  a  series  of  clauses 
which  aimed  at  the  creation  of  new  offences.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  further  information  is  desirable.  Some  day  we  ought 
to  have  of  these  and  some  others  of  our  acts  of  parliament  a 
'  diplomatic  '  edition  such  as  Frenchmen  or  Germans  would  have 
made  long  ago. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords  becomes 
suddenly  silent  at  the  most  exciting  moment  of  this  mom^entous 
session.  It  leaps  from  Saturday,  22  April,  to  Monday,  1  May  :  in 
other  words,  it  leaps  over  the  days  on  which  the  Supremacy  Bill 
(No.  3)  and  the  Uniformity  Bill  were  receiving  the  assent  of  the 
house  of  lords.  Is  this  due  to  accident  or  is  it  due  to  fraud  ?  This 
question  springs  to  our  lips,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  journal  ought  to  have  recorded  the  fact  that  not  one  lord  spiritual 
voted  for  these  bills  and  that  every  prelate  who  was  present  voted 
against  them.  This  fact  might  indeed  be  notorious ;  but  notoriety 
is  not  evidence,  and  in  the  then  state  of  constitutional  doctrine  the 
queen's  ministers  may  have  wished  to  deprive  their  adversaries  of 
the  means  of  *  averring  by  matter  of  record  '  that  the  first  estate  of 
the  realm  was  no  party  to  the  religious  settlement.  With  some 
slight  hope  that  the  handwriting  might  be  more  eloquent  than 
print  I  obtained  permission  to  see  the  original  journal.  It  made 
no  disclosure.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  is  so  neat  and  regular 
that  it  looks,  not  like  a  journal  kept  day  by  day,  but  like  a  fair  text 
made  at  the  end  of  the  session  from  notes  that  had  been  taken  as 
the  session  proceeded.  In  the  second  place,  the  practice  was  to 
devote  one  page — or  rather  one  side  of  a  page — to  every  day, 
whether  there  was  much  or  little  to  record.  The  session  of  Saturday, 
22  April,  is  described  on  the  back  of  a  page  and  ends  with  an 
adjournment  to  the  next  Tuesday  ;  the  session  of  Monday,  1  May, 
is  described  on  the  front  of  the  next  page.  Even  if  the  book  were 
unbound  it  would,  I  fear,  reveal  no  more  ;  for,  as  we  apparently  have 
to  deal  with  a  clean  text  made  at  the  end  of  the  session,  any  infer- 
ence that  we  might  be  disposed  to  draw  from  the  distribution  of 
quires  and  sheets  would  be  highly  precarious,  and  *  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  accident '  would  have  to  be  our  last  word. 
There  is,  I  may  add,  another  omission  which  has  not  attracted  so 
much  attention.  There  is  no  record  of  the  house  having  sat  on 
14  and  15  April.     That  it  did  sit  on  these  days  we  know.     The 
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third  Supremacy  Bill  was  brought  to  it  on  the  14th,  and  read  a  first 
time  on  the  15th.  Whether  or  not  this  increases  the  probability 
that  the  more  serious  omission  was  the  result  of  mere  carelessness 
is  not  very  plain.  We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  in  which  one  of 
the  quantities — the  coefficient  of  negligence,  we  might  call  it — is 
very  much  unknown.  F.  W.  Ma^itland. 


French  Pensions  to  British  Catholic  Converts. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  list  of  British  inmates,  converts  to 
Catholicism,  of  the  Nouvelles  Catholiques  convent,  given  in  this 
Keview  in  April  1898,  I  subjoin  the  British  names  in  the  list  of 
pensions  to  converts  payable  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Clergy 
in  1786.^  These  pensions  to  adults  were  irrespective  of  the  grants 
made  to  numerous  conventual  institutions  admitting  converts,  who 
were  mostly  minors.  J.  G.  Alger. 
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Widow  of  Patrick  John  Baptist  de 
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EUzabeth  Blith  {sic),  600  f. 

EHzabeth  Lisle,  200  f. 

James  Mather  Flint  [whose  daugh- 
ter married  Rivarol],  200  f. 

Widow  O'Donoghue,  50  f. 

Catherine  Fitzgerald,  80  f. 

Demoiselle  Taylor,  300  f. 

EUzabeth  Goold,  150  f. 

Robert  Barry,  Bayeux,  170  f. 

EUzabeth  de  Campbell,  300  f. 

Demoiselles  Withe  (2),  60  f. 
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Demoiselle  Cook,  50  f. 
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Demoiselle  Forester,  300  f. 
Paul  Charles  Legge,  60  f. 
Bernard  Wright,  100  f. 
Widow  O'Donoghue,  60  f. 
Mary  Ann  Aston,  60  f. 
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The  *  Politics  '  of  Aristotle.  With  an  Introduction,  two  Prefatory  Essays, 
and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Litt.  D.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  Ill,  IV.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

The  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Newman's  monumental  edition  of  the 
Politics  are  distinguished  by  an  accumulation  of  material  and  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  commentary  which  render  them  invaluable  to  the  historical 
student.  In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his 
masterly  introduction,  the  editor  has  seen  no  reason  to  modify  the  main 
outlines  of  his  exposition.  Certain  parts  of  that  exposition  are  more 
fully  presented  in  the  introductory  essays.  That  on  the  contents  of 
books  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  (vol.  iii.  p.  xxvi)  is  an  admirable  summary  of  results, 
terse  and  exact.  It  deals  with  the  main  conceptions — e.g.  citizen,  citizen- 
ship or  constitution,  political  or  civic  justice,  supreme  constitutional 
authority — which  Aristotle  is  obliged  to  define,  utilising  and  at  the  same 
time  broadening  the  current  acceptation  of  the  terms  in  Greece  and  never 
losing  sight  of  the  actual  social  facts  which  they  more  or  less  imperfectly 
represented.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  most  Greek  cities  there  was  a  fringe 
of  the  freeborn  population,  possessed  of  certain  rights  which  might  on 
rational  grounds  be  regarded  either  as  included  in,  or  as  excluded  from, 
the  citizen  body.  Again,  the  position  of  tyranny  presents  a  problem. 
Kingship  is  a  constitution,  and  if  so  why  not  its  perverted  form,  tyranny  ? 
And  yet  in  some  parts  of  the  treatise  there  is  a  pronounced  antithesis 
between  tyrannies  and  constitutional  governments.  In  Mr.  Newman's 
words  it  is  '  the  union  of  tolerance  of  imperfect  types  of  political  organisa- 
tion with  a  clear  recognition  of  what  is  best,'  which  we  find  in  this  treatise 
and  nowhere  else. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  citizen ;  the  citizen  varies  with  the  constitution, 
and  rises  and  falls  as  it  rises  and  falls.  And  as  the  citizen  rises  and  falls,  so  the 
polis  rises  and  falls,  for  the  2^olis  is  an  aggregate  of  citizens  (vol.  iii.  p.  xxvi). 
Aristotle  accepts  the  lower  forms  of  the  citizen  and  the  constitution,  but  he  also 
sets  before  us  their  higher  forms.  A  defective  citizen  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
citizen,  nor  a  defective  constitution  to  be  a  constitution.  Any  man  is  a  citizen, 
who  possesses  certain  political  rights,  whether  he  is  fit  to  have  them  or  not,  and 
any  '  ordering  of  the  supreme  authority  '  is  a  constitution,  even  if  it  gives  power 
to  the  wrong  persons  (vol.  iii.  p.  xxxiv). 

When  once  this  is  fully  apprehended  it  is  seen  why  with  perfect  con- 
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sistency  in  the  sixth  book  the  sphere  of  political  science  is  made  to 
embrace  all  the  many  grades  of  citizens  and  constitutions.  The  task  of 
the  true  legislator  and  statesman  is  enlarged.  He  has  still,  with  Plato, 
to  sketch  an  ideal  constitution  under  adequate  external  conditions  for 
citizens  supposed  capable  of  realising  perfect  virtue.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  does  he  seek  to  determine  the  best  constitution  for  the 
average  Greek  of  his  time,  but  also  the  best  under  given  conditions,  which 
only  allow  an  imperfect  constitution  to  be  realised  by  imperfect  citizens. 
Hence  the  fiction  which  plays  as  great  a  part  in  the  Politics  as  the  Social 
Contract  in  later  theories — I  mean  •  virtue  relative  to  the  constitution,' 
which  implies  education  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  How  this  con- 
flicts with  perfect  virtue,  and  how  the  competing  claims  of  virtue,  wealth, 
and  free  birth  should  be  adjusted  in  a  community  where  some  or  all  of 
the  three  claimants  are  represented  by  powerful  classes,  are  problems  with 
which  the  political  theorist  has  primarily  to  deal,  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  extraordinary  interest  to  the  discussions  in  the  third  book,  notably 
chapters  iv.,  v.,  xi.-xiii.  The  solution  of  these  problems  demands  that  no 
facts  in  the  political  or  even  social  life  of  Greece  should  be  neglected : 
there  are  suggestions  to  be  made  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  all. 
Nay,  more,  in  the  remarkable  book  upon  '  Eevolutions  '  (Mr.  Newman's 
book  vii.,  in  the  old  numbering  v.)  we  descend  to  lower  depths  and  consider 
how  to  make  even  the  worst  of  constitutions,  as  far  as  may  be,  practicable 
and  durable.  Hence  the  thoroughly  Machiavellian  spirit  shown  when 
the  tyrant  is  counselled  to  simulate  the  beneficent  ruler,  and  oligarchies 
to  pose  as  friends  and  protectors  of  the  people. 

Of  the  editor's  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  of  following  his  author  in 
his  multitudinous  details,  and  elucidating  the  hundreds  of  historical 
examples  cited,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length  ;  it  was  sufficiently 
shown  fifteen  years  ago  in  his  commentary  on  the  second  book.  The 
mass  of  information  he  has  collected  is  rendered  the  more  accessible  by  a 
full  and  carefully  arranged  index  of  the  subject  matter,  extending  to  a 
hundred  pages.  He  has  made  full  use  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens, 
recently  brought  to  light,  and,  besides  drawing  upon  Plutarch,  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  has  adduced  parallels  from 
out-of-the-way  authors  like  Aeneas  Tacticus  and  the  Paroemiographi ; 
where  possible,  he  has  sought  first-hand  illustrations  in  the  inscriptions. 
After  all,  the  most  obvious  authorities,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  have 
yielded  the  richest  results.  Thus  he  says  of  book  iii.  11  (vol.  iii.  p.  218), 
*  Isocrates  had  already  declared  for  a  similar  solution  of  the  question,'  i.e. 
the  admission  of  the  lower  class  to  office.  '  Areopag.  §  26.  Half  the 
interest  of  the  chapter  before  us  lies  in  this,  that  in  it  Aristotle  supports 
the  views  of  Isocrates  against  those  of  his  master,  Plato.'  The  editor  has 
collected  in  Appendix  D  (vol.  iii.  p.  584)  reminiscences  in  the  Politics  of  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  others.  To  have  compiled  such  a  remarkable  series 
of  parallels  is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Newman's  claims  upon  our  gratitude. 
Not  only  does  it  throw  light  upon  many  parts  of  the  work  by  suggesting 
what  Aristotle  has  tacitly  in  his  mind,  but  it  gives  some  clue  to  his  read- 
ing in  the  authorities  he  consulted.  Saturated  as  he  was  with  Plato  and 
Isocrates,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  has  occasionally  an  eye,  e.g.,  to 
Xenophanes  (vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  231),  and  again  to  Aescbines  (vol.  iv.  pp. 
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198,  255).     Few  parallels  can  be  made  out  from  Demosthenes  ;  we  may 
infer  that  the  friend  of  Antipater  found  him  unsympathetic. 

But  Mr.  Newman  is  not  only  an  expositor  ;  he  has  throughout  subjected 
the  theories  of  the  work  to  a  searching  and  trenchant  criticism.  Much  of 
this  criticism  is  of  a  formal  character  and  directed  in  reality  to  the  innu- 
merable sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  which  Aristotle,  the  author, 
or  rather  lecturer,  is  found  to  have  been  guilty.  The  note  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  547  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Mr.  Newman  points  out  mercilessly 
the  defects  of  the  enumeration  of  magistrates  there  given. 

We  note  that  the  functions  of  archons  escape  enumeration  except  so  far  as 
they  were  sacrificial.  Not  a  few  magistracies  are  omitted  from  the  list  which 
we  expect  to  find  included  in  it.  It  includes  no  magistracy  explicitly  commis- 
sioned to  make  the  valuations  of  property  referred  to  in  7  (5),  8,  or  to  guard  the 
public  health,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  4  (7),  11,  or  to  check  spendthrift 
habits,  though  the  need  of  such  a  magistracy  is  pointed  out  in  7  (5),  8. 

See  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  498,  238.  Considering  that  we  derive  more  information 
on  these  subjects  from  Aristotle  than  from  all  other  sources,  there  is 
something  ungrateful  in  minutely  recording  that  his  enumerations 
are  incomplete,  his  statements  inconsistent,  that  he  is  silent  in  one 
passage  upon  what  he  has  told  us  in  another  (cp.  vol.  iv.  p.  495). 
If  the  Politics  are  after  all  lecture  notes,  the  lecturer  may  be  allowed 
at  times  to  sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  full  sack.  Occasion- 
ally the  criticism  goes  deeper.  Thus  the  very  principle  in  which 
normal  constitutions  differ  from  deviation  forms  is  challenged  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  191  seq.  '  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  there  are  constitutions 
in  which  the  rulers  rule  partly  for  their  own  and  partly  for  the 
common  advantage  ? '  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  the  earlier  tyrants  furnish 
examples,  and  only  the  trammels  of  theory  prevented  the  admission  ; 
hence  much  of  the  misconception  in  later  times  as  to  the  place  of  the 
tyrants  in  constitutional  development.  Again,  in  the  valuable  essay  on 
the  constitutions  dealt  with  by  Aristotle  in  the  Politics,  by  simply  piecing 
together  and  commenting  upon  what  Aristotle  himself  tells  us  about 
constitutions,  we  arrive  at  the  singular  result  that  he  has  made  a  mistake 
of  classification  in  regard  to  almost  every  one  of  them  (cp.  the  note  on 
hybrid  constitutions,  vol.  iv.  p.  491).  Thus,  in  regard  to  kingships  other 
than  the  ideal,  all  assumed  to  be  normal  constitutions,  the  question  is 
asked — 

Are  contemptible  or  insignificant  or  vicious  kings  rulers  by  virtue  of  desert, 
or  do  they  rule  for  the  common  good?  If  not,  are  they  kings?  (vol.  iv.  p.  xi). 
If  it  is  doubtful  whether  kingship,  or  at  any  rate  hereditary  kingship,  was  always 
based  on  desert,  and  whether  it  always  ruled  for  the  common  good,  the  same 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  so-called  aristocracies  (p.  xii).  We  have  seen  that 
Aristotle  describes  the  polity  as  a  mixture  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Is  it  really 
so  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  two  constitutions,  oligarchy  and  democracy,  than 
the  association  of  rich  and  poor  in  rule  ?  (p.  xv).  The  question  may  be  raised,  is 
the  first  kind  of  oligarchy  oligarchy  at  all,  if  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  the  few  and 
the  rich?  (p.  xxii).  Thus  even  oligarchy,  it  would  seem,  cannot  safely  make 
wealth  alone  its  standard  in  awarding  ojBfice.  Then,  again,  does  it  make  wealth 
its  end  ?  Aristotle  inherits  this  view  from  Plato,  but  he  sometimes  speaks  as  if 
the   quest   of  gain   were   characteristic   of   democracy   rather   than   oligarchy 
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(p.  xxxiv).  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  constitution  which  makes  only  a  part  of 
the  demos  admissible  to  office  is  really  a  democracy.  Aristotle  so  regards  it 
because  the  majority  is  supreme  in  it,  and  because  it  admits  to  office  all  who 
acquire  a  certain  property  qualification.  But  if  those  who  possess  a  moderate 
amount  of  property  are  supreme  in  it,  and  democracy  is  a  constitution  in  which 
the  poor  are  supreme,  how  can  it  be  a  democracy  ?  (p.  xxxviii).  The  ultimate 
democracy  was,  in  fact,  hardly  a  democracy,  for  it  was  hardly  a  constitution ;  a 
constitution  exists  only  where  laws  rule  (p.  xxxix).  .  .  .  His  earliest  definition  of  it 
(tyranny)  in  the  Politics  makes  it  a  form  of  monarchy  in  which  rule  is  exercised 
for  the  advantage  of  the  monarch,  but  in  the  sixth  (old  fourth)  book  he  treats  as 
forms  of  tyranny  a  despotic  kind  of  kingship  found  in  some  barbarian  nations 
and  the  aesjTiineteship  of  early  Greece,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  hold  that 
eiiher  the  barbarian  king  or  the  aesymnete  ruled  for  his  own  advantage.  His 
reason  for  classing  these  two  forms  of  monarchy  as  tyrannies  apparently  is  that 
both  possessed  large  powers  of  arbitrary  rule.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  name 
of  tyranny  may  be  given  to  any  office  exercising  despotic  authority  :  thus  the 
ephorship  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  tyranny  (p.  Ixi). 

This  is  hard  measure,  but  the  divergence  is  not  as  great  as  it  seems ; 
the  editor's  final  judgment  is  not  really  so  adverse.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  aporetic  method ;  a  question  is  raised,  a  tentative  solution 
is  suggested,  Aristotle  casts  about  for  an  answer  and  gradually  enlarges, 
widens,  and  deepens  the  conception  which  was  originally  under  investi- 
gation. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  theory  for 
practical  Greek  politics  ?  Can  the  constitutions  of  any  one  type  presented 
to  the  students  of  Greek  history  be  fitted  into  Aristotle's  scheme  ?  Take 
oligarchy,  for  example  ;  are  we  in  a  position  to  classify  the  oligarchies  of  the 
Greek  world  which  we  meet  with  in  history  and  refer  each  to  its  theoretical 
type  ?  The  attempt  has  been  made  independently  by  Mr.  L.  Whibley  ^ 
and  by  Mr.  Newman  (vol.  iv.  p.  xxiv  sqq.)  Neither  Mr.  Whibley  nor  Mr. 
Newman  finds  Aristotle's  four  stages  sufficient.  Mr.  Whibley  classifies 
under  nine  heads :  (1)  aristocracy  of  birth  and  land,  (2)  aristocracy  of 
^  original  settlers,'  (3)  aristocracy  based  on  conquest,  (4)  aristocracy  of 
the  kingly  family,  (5)  aristocracy  of  heads  of  families,  (6)  *  dynastic ' 
government,  (7)  oligarchy  of  wealth,  (8)  oligarchy  of  *  the  knights  ' 
and  of  '  the  hoplites,'  (9)  aristocracies  and  oligarchies  of  fixed  number ; 
five  of  these  he  calls  aristocracies  probably  in  the  modern  sense.  Mr. 
Newman's  list  is  as  follows  :  (1)  oligarchies  in  which  rule  rested  with  a 
single  gens,  usually  the  royal  gens,  (2)  oligarchies  in  which  rule  rested 
not  with  one  gens  only,  but  with  a  plurality  of  gentes,  (3)  oligarchies  of 
the  heads  of  tribes,  (4)  oligarchies  of  knights  or  rearers  of  horses  {i.e.  of 
the  richest  families),  (5)  oligarchies  of  original  settlers,  (6)  oligarchies  in 
which  office  was  confined  to  the  descendants  of  particular  individuals,  not, 
thowever,  to  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers,  but  to  those  of 
persons  who  on  their  return  from  exile  had  fought  against  and  conquered 
the  demos,  (7)  oligarchies  of  a  fixed  number,  (8)  oligarchies  of  persons 
possessing  a  certain  property  qualification,  high  or  low,  (9)  oligarchies  of 
the  members  of  certain  clubs,  (10)  oligarchies  in  which  office  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  class,  to  persons  possessing  a  high  property  qualification, 
or  to  members  of  certain  clubs,  but  in  which  the  demos  or  the  hoplites 

'  Greek  Oligarchies,  p.  Ill  sg[q. 
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had  the  right  to  elect,  (11)  hereditary  oligarchies  in  which  the  ruling 
class  was  very  small  and  ruled  uncontrolled  by  law,  (12)  oligarchies  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  oligarchical  character  of  the 
constitution.  Neither  classification  appears  quite  satisfactory.  In  Mr. 
Newman's  list  2  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  1,  and  might  be  classed  with 
it.  As  for  his  3,  it  rests  on  the  phylarchi  of  Epidamnus,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  his  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  287,  we  see  that  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  which 
identifies  these  phylarchi  with  the  heads  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  which 
presumably  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of  Epidamnus  from  Corcyra. 
Both  Mr.  Newman's  6  and  9  are  found  in  Mr.  Whibley's  list  under 
'  dynastic  government,'  to  which  they  conform  in  some  respects,  though 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  power  from 
father  to  son,  the  characteristic  of  extreme  oligarchy  as  Aristotle  defines 
it.  Probably  Mr.  Whibley  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  average  Greek 
would  have  classified  Lysander's  decarchies  and  the  oligarchy  of  Megarian 
Emigres  with  dynastic  government,  irrespective  of  this  consideration. 
The  absence  of  information  concerning  the  organisation  of  so  many 
oligarchic  states  leaves  us  still  in  doubt  under  which  head  to  classify 
them  ;  this  is  the  case  with  Elis,  Epidamnus,  the  Boeotian  oligarchy  of 
445-387  B.C.,  the  Malians,  even  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  Massalia,  and 
Corinth.  On  the  whole  subject  Mr.  Newman  has  some  admirable 
remarks. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  what  Aristotle  tells  us  about  Greek 
oligarchy,  that  he  studied  it  in  its  declining  days.  He  fully  recognises  that  in 
the  early  ages  of  Greece  it  was  more  in  place  than  it  came  to  be  later  on 
(p.  xxvii).  Aristotle  fails  to  see  how  deeply  rooted  oligarchy  is  in  human  nature. 
He  sees  that  men  render  willing  allegiance  to  pre-eminent  virtue,  but  he  does 
not  see  that  they  also  willingly  obey  men  of  pre-eminent  wealth  and  birth 
(p.  xxxiii).  Aristotle's  theory  of  oligarchy  lags  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  facts 
as  to  oligarchy,  which  he  incidentally  reveals  to  us  in  the  Politics  (p.  xxxiv).  So 
far  Aristotle  regards  the  claims  of  oligarchy  as  based  entirely  on  wealth.  But 
he  occasionally  connects  culture  as  well  as  wealth  with  oligarchy  (p.  xxxv).  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  if  the  accoimt  which  Aristotle,  following  Plato,  usually 
gives  of  the  principle  of  oligarchy  were  correct,  and  oligarchy  really  looked  to 
wealth  alone  in  awarding  political  power,  it  ought  not  to  place  all  the  rich  on  a 
level  and  give  them  an  equal  share  of  power,  but  should  proportion  political 
power  to  wealth,  giving  the  richer  more  and  the  less  rich  less  (p.  xxxv  seq.) 

All  these  criticisms  are  acute,  but  the  last  would  be  met  by  a  slight 
modification  of  the  definition  if  it  is  understood  that  wealth,  though  the 
chief,  is  not  the  only  claim  of  the  governing  class  to  rule. 

So  too  with  democracy  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  communities  of 
peasant  proprietors  up  to  the  ultimate  democracy  which  figures  to 
Aristotle  at  one  time  as  the  ruinous  perversion,  at  another  as  the  inevi- 
table destiny,  of  the  city  state.  Instances  of  the  first  type  are  Athens 
under  Solon,  Elis,  Mantineia,  Aphytis,  and  the  Achaean  cities;  we  also 
hear  of  mercantile  communities,  Byzantium,  Ehodes,  and  Tarentum, 
where  the  government  was  moderate  and  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor 
tolerable.  For  the  extreme  form  Athens  and  Syracuse  are  well-worn 
illustrations,  but  this  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark  on  many  points,  e.g.  the 
nature  of  democracy  at  Argos,  or  at  Thebes  in  her  time  of  greatness.     We 
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are  again  reminded  that  the  historical  record  is  as  fragmentary  as  the 
geological.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  the  principle  of  democracy  as 
understood  by  its  champions  is  very  clearly  expressed,  vol.  iv.  494  seq. 

According  to  them  freedom  implied  two  things — (1)  an  eqnal  share  for  each 
citizen,  and  consequently  an  interchange  of  ruHng  and  being  ruled,  and  also 
the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  poor,  for  the 
poor  are  in  a  majority  ;  and  (2)  living  as  one  likes.  Both  these  sides  are  recog- 
nised in  the  conception  of  freedom  by  Pericles  in  Thuc.  2,  37,  3. 

Mr.  Newman  goes  on  to  point  out  in  what  respect  these  notions  differ  from 
those  current  among  ourselves. 

We  do  not  hold  that  freedom  implies  an  interchange  of  ruling  and  being 
ruled,  or  in  other  words  that  no  one  is  free  who  has  not  from  time  to  time  a 
turn  of  office.  We  still  however  often  identify  freedom  with  *  government  by 
majority'  and  with  'permission  to  do  what  you  like.'  Among  us,  again,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  freedom  is  often  construed  as  bound  up  with  equality,  so 
that  it  eventually  involves  the  supremacy  of  the  majority,  or  in  other  words 
the  poor  over  the  rich,  a  state  of  things  in  which  equality  disappears. 

Again,  vol.  iv.  p.  498. 

In  modern  democracies  a  popular  assembly  and  popular  dicasteries  no  longer 
find  a  place,  nor  does  the  lot,  but  the  two  aims  indicated  by  Aristotle  are  still 
traceable  in  democratic  institutions.  .  .  Isocrates  had  already  urged  that  the  lot 
is  not  really  as  democratic  as  a  well-regulated  system  of  election,  inasmuch  as 
it  allows  persons  not  friendly  to  democracy  to  find  their  way  into  office 
(vol.  iv.  p.  499). 

The  most  durable  oligarchy  since  Aristotle's  time  was  perhaps  the 
government  of  Venice ;  for  that  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  has  been 
styled  the  perfection  of  oligarchy,  yielded  much  more  readily  to  the  attacks 
of  the  revolution.  Mr.  Newman  is  careful  to  point  out  in  how  many 
particulars  the  wise  moderation  of  the  Venetian  state  enforced  the 
counsels  given  in  the  Politics  (iv.  p.  xxxi,  footnote).  When  Aristotle 
recommends  a  six  months'  tenure  of  office  we  are  reminded  that 

at  Venice  the  six  counsellors  of  the  Doge,  who  kept  him  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute vassalage,  held  office  only  for  eight  months,  the  six  Savii  Grandi  and  the 
five  Savii  agli  Ordini  only  for  six  (vol.  iv.  p.  385). 

Again,  when  Aristotle  advises  the  creation  in  oligarchies  of  a  board  to 
exercise  censorship  over  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  we  note  that 
the  conservation  of  the  public  morals  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  council 
of  ten  (iv.  393).  At  Venice  the  nobles  were  encouraged  to  intermarry 
with  the  less  privileged  class  of  citizens,  and  to  secure  for  them  a 
monopoly  of  certain  lucrative  but  less  important  offices,  such  as  secretary- 
ships, thus  carrying  into  effect  two  of  Aristotle's  recommendations  (iv.  394, 
400).  The  Lacedaemonian  rule  allowing  free  gift  or  bequest  tended  to 
accumulate  property  in  the  hands  of  an  ever  dwindling  but  enormously 
wealthy  body,  but  at  Venice  there  was  no  primogeniture  (iv.  401)  and  the 
patricians  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade  (iv.  384). 

For  Greek  democracy  in  iis  extreme  form  comparison  is  most  naturally 
suggested  with  the  working  of  democratic  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  in  the  assimilation  of  alien  elements  (iv.  p.lxi),  the  impatience 
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of  restraint  or  interference,  *  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone  * 
(iv.  496),  in  the  rotation  of  office  (iv.  498),  in  the  limitation  of  executive 
authority  (501) ;  restriction  on  re-election  to  office  (iv.  501) ;  in  resent- 
ment of  social  superiority  (iv.  245) — in  all  these  particulars  the  great 
republic  of  the  west  appears  to  be  following  ancient  precedent  in  the 
Hellenic  world.  The  parallel  might  easily  be  extended.  Professor 
W.  W.  Goodwin  has  drawn  attention  to  one  curious  coincidence,  that, 
namely,  between  the  Supreme  Court  as  guardian  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ultimate  authority  on  constitutional  law  at  Athens, 
the  court  which  decided  when  proposed  decrees  conflicted  with  the  Solonian 
law  :  see  his  edition  of  the  De  Corona,  p.  318  sqq.  Complaints  which  in 
recent  years  have  found  expression  in  some  sections  of  American  society 
suggest  further  resemblances.  The  working  of  the  pension  system  and  the 
'  grand  army  of  the  republic  '  might  be  thought  to  have  reproduced  some 
of  the  evils  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  state  pay  and  public  doles.  Then 
there  is  the  predominance  of  the  wire-pullers  and  professional  politicians, 
in  some  sort  a  set-off  to  the  Greek  demagogues  whom  Aristotle  so  roundly 
condemns,  and  the  consequent  reluctance  of  '  the  best  men  to  take  part 
in  public  life.'  Yet  it  may  be  premature  to  attribute  these  effects  to  the 
principle  of  democracy,  more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  modern  republics,  e.g.  France  and  Switzerland.  After  all, 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  city  and  a  modern  state,  which  is  much 
too  vast  to  enter  into  Aristotle's  conception  even  of  an  ethnos  (for  which 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  346),  so  far  outweighs  the  points  of  similarity  that  extreme 
caution  is  needed  in  distinguishing  essential  resemblances  from  such  as 
are  merely  accidental. 

Thus  there  are  but  few  and  faint  adumbrations  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle;  vol.  iv.  pp.  1  seq.  250,  where  the  case  of  Ziirich 
comes  very  near  to  Aristotle's  suggestion  of  a  representative  assembly, 
taken  half  from  the  nobles  and  half  from  the  poor  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  xlii,  511, 
where  with  the  sectional  electing  body  of  Mantineia  might  be  com- 
pared the  arrangements  in  the  paper  constitution  of  the  four  hundred 
{Const,  of  Athens,  c.  xxx.)  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
stability  of  Massalia  and  of  some  other  states,  where  the  constitution 
made  the  executive  consist  of  a  fixed  number,  600  or  1,000,  may  be 
explained  if  we  surmise  that  each  member  of  this  privileged  body  had,  as 
it  were,  a  little  clientele  or  constituency  behind  him,  whose  interests  he 
consulted  in  matters  of  policy.  We  might  be  misled  into  expecting  great 
results  if  the  representative  principle  had  been  more  widely  adopted  in 
the  Hellenic  world ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cautious  application  of 
that  principle  during  the  later  period  of  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean 
leagues  came  to  very  little,  for  even  the  leagues  never  broke  with  the 
institution  of  the  primary  assembly.  Under  Mr.  Newman's  guidance  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  Aristotle's  practical  aim  in  the  last  three 
books.  What  is  the  organisation  which  will  make  any  existing  form  of 
government  workable  and  durable  ?  How  by  avoiding  excesses  that  are 
fatal,  by  surrounding  it  with  safeguards,  by  developing  any  vital  and 
healthy  elements  it  contains,  can  a  given  form  of  government  best  be 
kept  alive  ?  In  answering  these  questions  Aristotle  displayed  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  an  insight  into  statecraft  whicn  have  extorted  universal 
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admiration  ;  the  whole  course  of  subsequent  history  attests  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  his  counsels.  But  at  the  time  they  remained  a  dead 
letter.  The  third  century  B.C.  was  remarkable  for  the  revival  of 
tyrannies,  resting  upon  foreign  support,  and  for  those  interesting  experi- 
ments in  federal  government  about  which  he  has  nothing  to  say,  so 
powerless  is  the  most  scientific  observer,  with  the  widest  inductions  of 
experience,  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  near  future.  R.  D.  Hicks. 

A   New   Stude7its'   Atlas   of    English  History.     By  Emil   Reich. 
(London  :  Macmillan.     1903.) 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  atlas,  the  author  explains  in  his  preface,  is 
the  provision  of  *  a  cartographic  complement  to  John  Richard  Green's 
History  of  the  E^iglish  People.'  It  certainly  supplements  Green's 
deficiencies  as  a  '  drum  and  trumpet  historian,'  for  more  than  half  of  its 
fifty-five  maps  are  devoted  to  military  geography.  Their  special  feature 
consists  in  the  graphic  representation  of  strategical  movements  by  blue 
and  red  lines,  with  explanatory  letterpress.  The  method  has  not  the 
absolute  novelty  which  Dr.  Reich  seems  to  claim  for  it.  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  for  instance,  have  applied  it 
to  single  campaigns.  What  is  new,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  is  the 
attempt  to  elucidate  in  this  way  the  whole  military  history  of  a  nation. 
The  chief  drawback  to  such  an  application  of  the  method,  even  where 
exhaustiveness  is  not  aimed  at,  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  clearness  without 
a  much  larger  number  of  maps,  or  maps  on  a  far  larger  scale,  than  Dr.  Reich 
has  at  his  disposal.  Nothing  could  be  more  trying  even  to  strong  eyes 
than  such  maps  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Wars  of  Independence,  1296-1346, 
and  that  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1642  to  1645.  A  further  disadvantage  re- 
sulting from  the  limitations  referred  to  is  the  omission  of  all  hill-shading 
and  of  most  rivers.  The  general  direction  of  a  military  movement 
can  be  made  out,  but  the  geographical  considerations  which  determined 
the  line  taken  are  left  to  the  imagination.  Nevertheless  accurate 
sketch  maps  may  help  a  diligent  student  to  grasp  the  main  moves 
of  a  war.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Reich  attains  to  any 
high  standard  of  accuracy.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  faithful 
linear  representation  of  the  complicated  campaigns  of  seven  centuries  of 
English  history  are,  of  course,  enormous.  For  the  construction  of  such  a 
map  in  the  case  of  the  Peninsular  War,  to  take  one  instance,  Napier's 
many  volumes  must  be  carefully  worked  through.  In  other  cases,  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  for  example,  the  material  is  so  scattered  that  only 
a  specialist  could  produce  a  really  correct  map.  Even  Dr.  Reich's  industry 
cannot  cope  satisfactorily  with  such  a  task.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
unfair  to  set  up  too  rigorous  a  standard  in  judging  his  work.  Rough 
approximations  and  many  omissions  must  be  expected.  But  serious 
errors  and  lacunae  which  might  have  been  avoided  are  not  infrequent  in 
some  of  the  maps.  In  that  of  the  Barons'  War,  Henry's  march  to  Lewes 
is  incorrectly  drawn ;  he  went  through  Tunbridge,  not  by  Canterbury,  as 
Dr.  Reich  seems  to  assume.  The  movements  which  led  up  to  the  battle 
of  Evesham  are  very  imperfectly  given.  There  is  no  indication  of  Mont- 
fort's  attempt  to  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Newport,  and  we  know  no 
evidence  lor  making  Edward  after  his  escape  go  as  far  north  as  Chester. 
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The  two  maps  illustrating  the  Hundred  Years'  War  are  full  of  errors,  of 
which  perhaps  the  least  excusable  is  that  which  places  the  battle  of 
Espagnols-sur-Mer  off  Sandwich  instead  of  Winchelsea,  and  in  October 
instead  of  August.  Events  of  one  year  are  ascribed  to  another — Henry 
V's  march  from  Orleans  to  Meaux,  e.g.y  to  1422,  not  1421 — distinct  opera- 
tions are  rolled  into  one,  and  quite  imaginary  movements  are  introduced. 
Of  these  last,  two  only  need  be  specified.  By  a  pure  misunderstanding  of 
a  passage  in  Sir  James  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York,  Dr.  Reich  represents 
the  Dauphin  as  leaving  the  siege  of  Chartres  in  1421,  crossing  the  Seine, 
and  penetrating  as  far  north  as  Montreuil.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  con- 
templated a  raid  over  the  Seine,  but  Henry  was  in  time  to  prevent  it. 
Even  more  startling  is  an  alleged  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  in 
Gascony  in  1448.  The  only  basis  for  this  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
chroniclers  that  the  duke  prompted  the  surprise  of  Cognac  and  Saint 
Megrin.  The  capture  of  the  two  towns,  moreover,  took  place  in  1449.  In 
the  map  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  nonsense  is  made  of  the  Blore  Heath 
campaign  by  a  confusion  of  Eccleshall  in  Yorkshire  with  the  Staffordshire 
place  of  that  name.  Queen  Margaret  was  within  six  miles  of  the  battlefield, 
not  fifty  miles  away,  as  here  represented. 

We  turned  to  the  more  modern  maps  in  the  expectation  of  finding  them 
freer  from  such  mistakes.  But  our  confidence  was  rudely  shaken  by  the 
first  test  case  we  took — the  battle  of  La  Hougue.  The  first  fight  between 
Russell  and  Trouville,  which  took  place  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Barfleur  on  19  May  1692,  is  shown  as  happening  under  Cape  La  Hague, 
far  to  west  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  of  Cherbourg,  on  iS  May.  The 
final  fight  in  the  bay  of  La  Hougue  is  assigned  to  the  19th  instead  of  the 
23rd-24th.  Yet  the  correct  facts  are  accessible  in  no  more  recondite 
an  authority  than  Macaulay.  A  comparison  of  the  map  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  with  Napier  is  not  completely  reassuring.  Soult,  in  his 
invasion  of  Portugal  in  1809,  appears  as  crossing  the  Minho  at  least  fifty 
miles  below  Orense,  where  he  effected  the  passage.  Such  defects  render 
the  maps  practically  useless  to  the  only  class  of  students  for  whose  purposes 
they  are  adapted,  the  military  specialists.  For  the  ordinary  historical 
student  they  are  in  any  case  far  too  crowded,  too  much  encumbered  with 
unnecessary  detail. 

Dr.  Reich's  non-military  maps  are  a  very  miscellaneous  collection. 
Three  or  four  of  them  are  borrowed  with  acknowledgments.  The  worst 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  him  is  his  claim  to  have  collected  the  material 
for  all  the  others  '  from  the  original  sources  of  information.'  Dr. 
Reich's  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  original  source  may  differ  from  ours. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  that  the  maps  in 'Gardiner's  School 
Atlas  or  Bagwell's  Ireland  under  the  Tudor s  could  be  regarded  in  that 
light.  Yet  Dr.  Reich's  map  of  'England  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Chippenham '  is  a  close  copy  of  Gardiner's  with  an  erroneous  date.  It 
reproduces  Gardiner's  (or  rather  Green's)  mistaken  inclusion  of  South 
Lancashire  in  the  English  Mercia  of  878.  Moreover,  Dr.  Reich  or  his 
cartographer  improves  on  the  error.  His  '  original '  had  enough  respect 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  leave  Manchester  in  Northumbria,  but 
it  is  here  placed  in  Mercia.  The  slightest  comparison,  again,  of  the  map 
of  Tudor  Ireland  in  this  atlas  with  Mr.  Bagwell's  suffices  to  establish 
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their  substantial  identity.  Another  of  Dr.  Reich's  original  sources  of 
information  is  the  Oxford  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  With 
certain  omissions  and  the  addition  of  a  number  of  nameless  castella  Mr. 
Haverfield's  map  of  Roman  Britain  is  taken  over  bodily.  Dr.  Reich 
does  not  insert  a  single  road  or  place  which  is  not  in  Mr.  Haverfield's 
severely  cautious  selection ;  he  gives  all  the  names  on  the  Oxford  map 
hut  three  or  four,  and  he  gives  them  in  the  same  form  where  there  are 
alternatives ;  his  only  divergence  is  the  omission  of  those  roads  or  parts 
of  roads  which  Mr.  Haverfield  marks  with  dotted  lines  (their  course 
being  dubious),  with  the  result  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  seem  to  go 
nowhere.  The  erroneous  insertion  by  Mr.  Haverfield  of  a  fort  between 
those  at  Brougham  and  Plumpton  Wall  is  carefully  reproduced.  We 
may  add  that,  owing  to  the  slightly  ambiguous  position  of  the  name  Hard 
Knot  on  Mr.  Haverfield's  map,  Dr.  Reich  has  referred  it  to  the  wrong  fort. 
His  map  of  'Feudal  England  from  William  I  to  Edward  I,'  in  which 
the  names  of  leading  tenants-in-chief  at  the  extreme  dates  are  inserted  in 
red  and  blue,  is  a  conflation  of  two  maps  in  the  Oxford  Atlas  (17  and  18). 
A  few  names  are  omitted,  but  not  a  single  one  is  given  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  maps  in  question.  That  two  persons  working  independently 
should  select  from  the  hundreds  of  tenants-in-chief  in  Domesday  Book 
the  same  forty  barons  or  so,  and,  where  their  estates  were  widely  scattered 
and  could  not  all  be  indicated,  pick  out  exactly  the  same  districts,  is  in- 
credible. Domesday  Book  enumerates  between  seventy  and  eighty 
tenants  in  Wiltshire  and  about  the  same  number  in  Hampshire.  The 
Oxford  map  happens  to  give  only  one  in  each  case  :  Dr.  Reich  also  gives 
only  one  in  each  county,  and  the  same  one.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
both  he  and  his  predecessor  have  chosen  to  record  the  rather  obscure 
fact  that  Deerhurst  church  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  He  even 
makes  the  same  mistakes.  In  the  Oxford  map  Tyndale  is  marked  as  in 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Scots  in  1086.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
not  get  it  until  some  fifty  years  later.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Reich  too 
enters  him  as  the  holder  under  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  face  of 
facts  like  these  his  distinct  assertion  of  independence  for  his  maps  strikes 
one  as  bold.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  literary  honesty,  and  credit  ought 
to  be  given  where  credit  is  due.  The  authors  of  the  maps  of  which  such 
free  use  has  been  made  would  have  cherished  no  serious  resentment, 
whatever  their  publishers  might  have  felt,  if  Dr.  Reich,  instead  of  quietly 
appropriating  their  work,  had  courteously  acknowledged  his  obligations. 

We  may  add  in  conclusion  that  where  Dr.  Reich  can  really  claim 
independence  he  is  not  always  very  happy  in  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it. 
The  employment,  for  instance,  in  his  map  of  the  '  Abbeys  and  Monasteries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,'  of  the  same  symbol  for  Carthusian 
priories  and  for  the  houses  of  the  four  orders  of  Friars  is  an  absurdity  of 
which  nobody  who  had  any  real  knowledge  of  medieval  history  could 
possibly  be  guilty.  The  total  omission  of  the  various  orders  of  canons 
regular,  even  those  Gilbertines  who  were  the  only  religious  order  peculiar 
to  England,  is  a  further  grave  defect.  In  the  case  of  Carlisle,  for 
instance,  there  is  nothing  in  his  map  to  tell  us  that  the  cathedral  was 
served  by  Austin  canons.  All  that  can  be  learnt  from  it  is  that  there 
were  either  Carthusians  or  friars  in  the  city,  a  piece  of  information  not 
in  itself  very  helpful.  James  Tait. 
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The   Celtic   Church  in   Britain  and  Ireland.     By  Heinrich    Zimmer. 
Translated  by  A.  Meyer.     (London  :  Nutt.     1902.) 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  translate  into  English  the  article  on  the  Celtic 
church  which  Professor  Zimmer  contributed  to  the  Beal-Encyklopddie 
filr  protestantische  Theologie  imd  Kirche.  Miss  Meyer's  translation  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  consult  the  work  in  this 
form,  because  it  has  been  *  staked  out '  in  paragraphs  and  furnished  with 
marginal  headings.  The  author's  preliminary  remarks  on  the  sources 
and  literature  have  been  altered  into  a  simple  catalogue,  and  this  change 
has  carried  with  it  the  advantageous  omission  of  the  rash  conjecture 
that  the  successive  issues  of  Prosper  Tiro's  Chronicle  may  be  accountable 
for  certain  chronological  errors  in  the  Irish  Annals.  The  translator  would 
have  done  well  to  correct  the  statement  that  St.  Brendan's  Clonfert  is  in 
Longford  (p.  68) ;  and  on  p.  34  note  there  is  a  funny  slip :  Juvenal  did 
not  write  Saturiialia. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  this  monograph,  arresting  throughout, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  treatment  of  early  '  pre-Patrician '  Christianity  in 
Ireland.  Professor  Zimmer's  recent  book  on  Pelagius  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  question  ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  has  not  overstated 
the  case  or  forced  the  evidence,  except  in  regard  to  Dalaradia,  for  which 
there  is  no  positive  proof  (pp.  42-3).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sound 
comments  on  the  Prosper  passages  may  end,  once  for  all,  uncritical  efforts 
to  set  aside  the  plain  Scottos  in  Christum  credentes  of  the  Chronicle  for 
the  sake  of  the  fecit  harharam  christianam  of  the  book  against  Cassian. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  one  of  his  illustrations  from  Juvenal  of  the 
dangers  of  taking  rhetorical  flourishes  too  literally  might  be  defended  by 
the  poet  as  a  literal  statement :  arma  quidem  ultra  litora  luuernae  pro- 
mouimus,  reminding  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Agricola  which  places 
Ireland  between  Spain  and  Britain,  might  be  a  way  of  saying  that 
Britannia  is  further  even  than  luuerna. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  sketch  is  the  new  theory  of  Patrick,  whose 
Confession,  once  waved  aside  by  the  author  as  spurious,  is  now,  along  with 
the  missive  to  Coroticus,  emphatically  admitted  as  authentic.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  criticise  the  theory  which  is  worked  out  with  seductive 
ingenuity,  or  I  should  have  to  raise  the  whole  Patrician  question,  but  I  may 
just  say  that  Professor  Zimmer's  theory  seems  to  me  to  have  two  radical 
defects.  It  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  and  it  is  not  based  on  an 
adequate  study  of  the  sources.  In  reducing  the  work  of  Patrick  to 
insignificant  compass  Zimmer,  of  course,  relies  on  the  argument  of  Bede's 
silence.  One  must  not  reply  by  the  vulgar  generality  that  arguments  from 
silence  are  unsound.  Their  value  depends  entirely  on  the  cases  ;  in  some 
cases  an  argument  from  silence  is  conclusive.  But  can  it  be  said  to  weigh 
much  here,  if  we  reflect  that  a  notice  of  Patrick  and  his  work  in  Bede's 
book  would  have  been  simply  a  defensible  digression  ?  We  can  place  our 
finger  on  the  petitio  principii  in  Zimmer's  argument :  he  speaks  of 
*  Bede's  evidently  keen  interest  in  the  early  beginnings  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  isles  '  (p.  11).  Substitute  '  Britain  '  for  *  the  British  isles,' 
and  the  cogency  of  the  argument  disappears.  Ninian  and  Columba  are 
immediately  relevant  to  his  subject,  Patrick  is  not ;  and,  assuming  the 
common  tradition  of  Patrick's  work  (as  believed  in  Ireland  c.  700  a.d.)  to 
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be  roughly  true,  it  would  be  no  more  surprising  to  find  nothing  about  it 
in  Bede  than  it  would  be  to  find  no  mention  of  Augustine  in  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  written  on  the  same  lines  as  Bede's. 
I  may  point  out  that  the  plausible  case  Professor  Zimmer  makes  out 
for  identifying  Patrick  with  Palladius — not  indeed  convincing,  but  perhaps 
the  most  plausible  part  of  his  construction — might  be  accepted  consistently 
with  the  rejection  of  the  rest  of  his  theory. 

In  the  able  pages  on  the  cult  of  relics — in  which,  though  the  con- 
clusion is  perhaps  too  sweeping,  Professor  Zimmer  certainly  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  influence  of  Rome  in  the  seventh  century  opens,  in  this 
respect,  a  new  epoch — he  might  have  quoted  the  interesting  text  in  the 
Irish  Canons  xliv.  8  (p.  176,  ed.  2,  Wasserschleben),  ascribed  to  an  Irish 
synod,  which  illustrate  the  use  of  reliquiae  and  the  general  connotation 
of  mar  tyres, 

Quicumque  reliquias  episcoporum  vel  martyrum  homicidio  violaverit, 

where  no  more  is  meant  than  a  violation  of  a  place  where  bishops  or 
holy  men  are  buried.  As  the  collection  of  canons  was  put  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  text  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
seventh.  Professor  Zimmer  (p.  120)  refers  to  two  passages  of  Tirechan 
(but  as  if  they  were  evidence  for  the  eighth  century ;  though  he  has 
recognised,  pp.  37-8,  that  Tirechan  belongs  to  the  seventh),  but  he  ought, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  referred  to  some  other  passages  in  the  same 
document :  3142 1, 32727,  829.;4.  If  we  accepted  his  view  in  its  entirety,  we 
should  have  to  consider  whether  the  passage  32024,  where  Patrick  is  said 
to  have  given  to  Olcan  partem  de  reliquiis  Petri  et  Pauli  et  aliorum,  is  an 
interpolation.  In  Tirechan  certainly  we  do  not  find  adorare  used  of 
*  relics  '  or  '  martyrs  ; '  but  we  find  in  3142 1  a  curious  phrase  (and  I  wonder 
that  Professor  Zimmer  has  not  called  attention  to  it),  facere  amicitiam  ad 
reliquias.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  veneration  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Canon  xlix.  11  (p.  207,  Wasserschleben),  adopted  from  Isidore : 

Eo  enim  cultu  colimus  martyres  quo  sancti  homines  in  hac  vita  coluntur,  hoc 
est  consocietate. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Professor  Zimmer  refers  (p.  127)  to  a 
passage  in  the  Codex  Armachanus  (15  b  2)  which  he  ascribes  to  Tirechan. 
I  have  shown  (in  this  Review,  April,  1902)  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
Tirechan' s  work. 

The  theory  (p.  50)  that  Patrick's  Confession  is  imperfect  not  only 
in  the  text  of  the  Codex  Armachanus  but  also  in  that  of  the  other  fuller 
manuscripts,  and  originally  contained  some  autobiographical  statements 
which  are  no  longer  found  in  it,  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on  any  actual 
grounds  of  probability.  For  if  the  omissions  in  the  Armagh  manuscript 
are  due  to  the  illegibility  of  the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  copied, 
our  later  and  fuller  manuscripts  must  have  been  derived  from  a  different 
manuscript  (or  several  different  manuscripts),  and  we  have  to  assume 
that  it  too  was  partly  illegible  or  contained  lacunae.  This  is  *not 
impossible,'  but  it  is  not  probable.  Professor  Zimmer,  in  this  connexion, 
makes  a  misleading  statement  about  the  Liber  Armachanus,  or  rather 
repeats  in  an  exaggerated  form  an  incautious  statement  in  the  Councils 
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of  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (ii.  296,  note  a).  He  says  that  the  scribe  of  that 
manuscript 

himself  bears  witness  to  the  defectiveness  of  his  copy  by  his  repeated  insertions 
of  et  reliqua,  et  cetera,  and  by  references  to  the  illegible  hand  of  his  original. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement  is  considerably  stronger  than 
that  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  who  say  that  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
manuscript 

indicating  uncertainty  and  incompleteness,  and  the  phrases  et  cetera,  et  reliqua, 
which  occur  in  some  places  of  it,  point  to  its  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
original,  and' also  to  its  having  a  text  more  or  less  corrupt. 

Perhaps  a  remark  in  Todd's  St.  Patrick  may  be  partly  accountable 
for  the  strength  of  Professor  Zimmer's  assertion.  Todd  says  (p.  34'i) 
that  the  Book  of  Armagh 

was  certainly  transcribed  from  a  manuscript  which  even  in  the  year  800  was 
beginning  to  become  obscure,  and  of  whose  obscurities  the  transcriber  more 
than  once  complains. 

Now  this  passage  states  an  inference  in  a  misleading  way,  and  I 
fancy  that  it  may  have  misled  many  readers  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  direct  knowledge  of  the  Liber  Armachanus.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  transcriber  may  be  said  to  complain  in  two  cases  that  he  is 
uncertain  about  the  reading  of  the  original ;  but  this  does  not  warrant 
the  statements  of  Todd  and  Zimmer,  which  give  a  false  impression  of 
the  facts.  The  facts  simply  consist  of  what  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
correctly  describe  as  *  marginal  notes  indicating  uncertainty  '  and  '  the 
phrases  et  cetera,  et  reliqua,  which  occur  in  some  places  of  it.'  When 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  add  that  the  marginal  notes  indicate  '  incomplete- 
ness,' they  are  ceasing  to  state,  and  beginning  to  interpret,  their  data. 

Here  are  the  data,  so  far  as  the  Confession  is  concerned.  In  two 
passages,  Z,  the  mark  of  query,  occurs  in  the  margin  along  with  the  words 
incertus  liber  hie  and  incertus  liber.  In  the  first  passage  there  are  two 
dots,  marking  an  omission,  in  the  text,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  infer 
that  more  than  one  or  two  words  have  been  omitted.  In  the  second 
passage  it  is  clear  that  the  scribe  was  simply  uncertain  whether  in 
writing  the  obscure  exagallias  he  had  copied  his  original  aright.  There  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  text  is  incomplete.  These  are 
the  only  two  passages  in  which  the  scribe  can  be  said  to  refer  to '  the 
illegible  hand '  or  the  '  obscurities  '  of  his  original.  There  are  eight  other 
passages  in  the  Confessio7i  (and  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  other  Patrician 
documents  in  the  manuscript)  where  the  sign  Z  is  written  in  the  margin. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases  have  we  any  right  or  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  scribe  meant  to  impute  illegibility  to  the  manuscript  from  which  he  was 
transcribing.  The  only  legitimate  inference  is  that  he  could  not  construe 
or  make  sense  of  what  he  found.  For  example,  fol.  22  a  2,  the  corruption 
serorem  orarem  is  marked  with  Z  ;  but  there  is  evidently  no  question  of 
illegibility :  we  have  simply  to  do  with  an  accidental  omission  of  one  of 
the  similar  syllables  em  in  sero  rememorarem. 

As  for  the  phrases  et  reliqua,  et  caetera,  they  will  be  found  to  prove 
nothing  for  Professor  Zimmer's  purpose,  when  the  contexts  in  which  they 
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occur  are  examined.  There  are  only  two  such  scribe's  phrases  in  the 
Confession,  both  in  the  same  passage  (fol.  24  a  2) :  one  abbreviating  a 
quotation  from  St.  Matthew  with  reliqua  usque  dicit  '  saec^oli,'  and  the 
other  notifying  to  the  reader  the  omission  of  some  additional  scriptural 
quotations  by  the  words  reliqua  sunt  exemi^la.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in 
these  cases  the  scribe  has  omitted  what  the  other  manuscripts  supply,  not 
because  his  copy  was  illegible,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  et  caetera  in  the  same  column  (after  the  quotation  Ecce  mitto piscatores  et 
venatores  multos  dicit  Deus),  but  it  is  common  to  all  the  manuscripts,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  Patrick  himself. 

So  much  for  the  Armagh  text  of  the  Confession.  And  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  sound  to  found  an  argument  concerning  the 
original  of  the  text  of  the  Confession  upon  annotations  made  by  the 
scribe  in  other  parts  of  the  codex,  or  vice  versa.  For  such  an  argument 
is  based  upon  the  unproven  assumption  that  all  the  documents — or,  let 
us  say,  all  the  Patrician  documents — in  the  codex  were  copied  from  one  and 
the  same  original  manuscript  which  likewise  contained  them  all.  This  is  an 
assumption  and  an  improbable  one.  The  Patrician  documents  must  have 
been  ultimately  derived  from  at  least  four  separate  little  books  (Muirchu 
with  additions,  Tirechan  with  additions,  Liber  Angueli,  andLibri  Patricii), 
and  no  reason  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  adduced  to  show  that  they  were 
copied  into  a  single  volume  before  they  were  copied  into  the  Liber 
Armachanus.  The  onus  probandi  lies  on  those  who  assume  that  the 
documents  had  been  collected  in  one  book  before  Ferdomnach,  and  that 
he  did  not  collect  but  merely  transcribed  a  collection.  It  follows  that,  if 
one  of  the  documents  could  be  proved  to  have  been  partly  illegible,  nothing 
could  be  proved  thereby  for  the  other  documents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  no  complaints  or  indications  of  illegibility  in  any  of  the  Patrician 
documents  which  precede  the  Confession  in  this  codex,  not  even  so  much 
as  an  incertus  liber.  The  note  Z  recurs  not  unfrequently,  complaining 
as  before  of  corruption,  not  of  illegibility.  We  find  et  caetera  near  the 
beginning  of  the  manuscript,  in  f.  2  a  1,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  also  found  in 
this  passage  in  the  Bruxellensis,  which  goes  back  to  a  different  original 
from  that  of  the  Armachanus,  show^s  that  the  scribe  of  the  latter  manu- 
script is  not  responsible  for  it.  Then  we  have  reliqua  in  f.  7  b.  1, 
abbreviating  scriptural  references,  and  certainly  not  suggesting  that 
the  original  was  obscure. 

Thus  the  facts,  when  we  test  them  in  detail,  supply  no  basis  for 
Professor  Zimmer's  speculation.  As  it  would  be  a  very  important  con- 
clusion if  it  were  well  grounded,  and  as  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  repeated  as  if 
it  were  an  established  fact,  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  some  detail  that, 
so  far  as  the  positive  evidence  of  the  manuscript  goes,  it  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion of  sand.  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  Last  Thirty  Years  of  the  Soman 
Dominion.  By  A.  J.  Butler,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1902.) 
The  volume  which  Dr.  Butler  has  given  us  is  a  welcome  aid  to  the 
ultimate  solution  of  a  very  knotty  problem,  for,  profiting  by  recent  dis- 
coveries, he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  order  the  chronological  confusion 
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which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  all  our  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Egypt  to 
Christendom.     Dr.  Butler  begins  his  work  with  the   events  in   Egypt 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  and  he  develops  in  some  detail 
his  view  of  the  primary  importance  of  Egypt  in  the  struggle  between 
Heraclius  and  Phocas.     The  inroad  of  the  Persians  and  their  occupation 
of  Egypt,  followed  by  the   ultimate  victory  of  the  Romans,  are  next 
described,  and  then  the  narrative  reaches  the  main  subject,  the  Moslem 
conquest.     In   two   appendices,    bristling   with   figures    and   facts,   Dr. 
Butler  has  set  forth  his  scheme  of  the  chronology  for  the  Persian  capture 
of  Egypt  and  the  Arab  invasion.     He  who  does  not  agree  can  make 
another  scheme ;  there  is  no  lack  of  conflicting  authorities  :  what  is  given 
in  the  present  work  has  common  sense  to  back  it,  and  it  rests  mainly  on 
the  almost  contemporary  narrative  of  John,  bishop  of  Nikiou.     As  Dr. 
Butler  writes,  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  critical  history  of  the  con- 
quest.    All  the  Arab  historians  give  a  selection  of  passages  from  various 
writers  recording  different  events ;  but  in  their  process  of  selection  they 
often  .  .  .  group  together  incidents  which  are  out  of  true  chronology 
and  order.'     Our  author  has,  however,  used  the  Arab  historians  to  much 
purpose  (though  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this  point  later),  and 
above  all  has  made  his  narrative  lucid  and  lifelike  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  medieval  geographers.     A  number  of  excellent  maps  fully  sets  forth 
the  various  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  armies  (it  is  a  pity, 
by  the  way,  that  the  map  of  the  Delta  does  not  include  the  Fayum,  where 
so  much  of  interest  happened),  and  a  good  plan  of  the  fortress  of  Babylon 
enables  the  reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the  interesting  topographical 
account  of  this  old  Roman  fort  which  is  given  in  the  text.     One  of  the 
most  valuable  chapters  is  that   which  Dr.   Butler  has  devoted  to  the 
topography  of  Alexandria  at   the   conquest,  and   this  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  dealing   with  the  vexed   question   of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
which,  all  available  authorities  being  quoted,  our  author  exonerates  the 
caliph  Omar  from  having  burnt,  because,  to  give  but  one  reason,  it  no 
longer  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Moslem  conquest.     Many  other  moot- 
points  are  discussed  in  all  detail  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  decided.     It  really 
seems  as  though  we  at  last  knew  who  was  the  mysterious  Mukankas, 
since  the  name  of  the  traitor  has  been  found  in  a  Coptic  manuscript  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  appendix  C  our  author  discusses  the  whole 
question.     It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  here,  and  in  the  notes, 
Arab  and  Coptic  names  should  have  been  transliterated,  for  the  general 
reader  may  not  know  Coptic  and  Arabic.     In  sum  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  enters  a  new 
stage  by  the  thoroughgoing  labours  of  Dr.  Butler,  and  there  is  Httle  to 
criticise  in  the  general  tenor  of  this  excellent  work,  but  in  view  of  a 
second  edition  a  few  corrections  and  emendations  may  be  indicated. 

Our  author  apologises  in  his  preface  for  cases  of  failure  due  to  the 
*  slightness  of  my  acquaintance  with  Arabic,'  and  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Evetts — who,  it  will  be  remembered,  collaborated  with 
him  in  writing  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt—*  for  many 
translations  from  Arabic  authors.'  Dr.  Butler,  however,  is  not  always 
quite  just  in  his  dealings  with  the  Arab  historians.  He  names  in  his 
list  of  authorities  the  Arabic  Tabari  (recently  published  at  Leyden),  but 

K  H  2 
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apparently  has,  for  the  most  part,  used  only  the  French  version  of  the 
Persian  epitome,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted.  Thus  on  p.  326,  writing  of 
the  treaty  of  Alexandria,  which  he  quotes  from  Ibn  Khaldun  (of  the 
fourteenth  century),  he  adds,  '  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Tabari's 
extant  account,'  but  if  he  will  turn  to  the  Leyden  text  he  will  find  it  in 
series  1,  vol.  v.  p.  2588.  Also  an  almost  modern  Persian  history  like 
the  Jahdn  Ard  (translated  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley)  is  really  no  authority  for 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Chosroes  (p.  128),  and  for  the  history  of  the 
Persian  occupation  of  Egypt  Dr.  Butler  should  consult  the  translation 
which  Professor  Noeldeke  has  published,  with  important  explanatory 
notes,  of  this  section  of  the  Arabic  Tabari.  Thus  the  Geschichte  der 
Sasaniden  (pp.  290  and  292)  would  have  enabled  Dr.  Butler  to  correct  his 
note  on  p.  59  of  the  present  work  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 
Persian  general,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  Shahr-waraz  (not 
Shah-waraz).  Also  Guraz  (not  Z^uraz)  is  *a  boar'  in  Persian  (the 
g  replacing  the  older  w),  and  a  reference  to  Professor  Justi,  Iranisches 
Namenhuch  (pp.  95  and  278),  would  have  explained  the  name  Khorheam, 
which  our  author  says  '  seems  unknown  to  Persian  writers.'  In  one  or 
two  cases  also  the  Arabic  scholarship  is  to  seek.  The  word  'Misr' 
(besides  being  the  name  for  Egypt  and  its  capital)  in  classical  Arabic 
means  any  '  capital,'  and  is  commonly  so  used  by  all  early  writers  (see 
Lane's  Lexicon,  s.v.) ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  point  to  state  (p.  222) 
that  *  the  term  Misr  seems  almost  to  have  had  a  generic  force,'  quoting 
Misrain  for  Kufah  and  Basrah,  in  order  to  explain  why  in  Egypt  Misr 
might  stand  for  Memphis.  Again,  the  explanation  is  incorrect  which  is 
given  (p.  375)  of  Kaisariah,  used  by  western  Arabs  for  a  great  market 
or  caravanserai.  Dozy's  Supplement  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes,  s.v., 
should  be  consulted  ;  and  Dr.  Butler  has  misunderstood  Mukaddasi,  whom 
he  quotes  as  his  authority,  '  that  in  early  days  the  term  was  applied  by 
the  Muslims  to  their  larger  mosques.'  In  medieval  Arabic  Kaisariah 
simply  indicates  what  we  generally  call  a  town  caravanserai,  and 
probably  had  no  connexion  with  the  Caesarion  of  Alexandria,  as  our 
author  seems  to  think.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  a  description  of 
the  Pharos  and  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Saladin,  the  text  of  Ibn 
Jubair  (edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Wright,  pp.  36  seq.)  should  be  con- 
sulted, and  the  quotation  (p.  397)  given  by  Dr.  Butler  from  Makrizi 
might  then  be  considerably  amplified.  All  these  points,  however,  are 
matters  of  quite  minor  importance,  and  the  work  that  Dr.  Butler  has 
given  us  forms  a  solid  piece  of  history,  built  up  by  the  elaboration  of 
much  new  material :  if  any  doubt  it  let  him  turn  to  the  confused 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  given  by  Weil  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Chalifen,  written  from  the  best  authorities  half  a  century  ago. 

G.  Le  Strange. 

Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.  Scriptores  Berum  Merovingicanim. 
Tomus  IV.  'Passiones  Vitaeque  Sanctorum  AeviMerovingici.'  Edidit 
Bruno  Krusch.    (Hanover :  Hahn.    1902.) 

The  attention  of  readers  of  this  Review  has  already  been  briefly  called  ^ 

to  the  publication  of  this  further  instalment  of  Bruno  Krusch's  critical 

'  Ante,  vol.  xvii.  p.  816. 
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edition  of  the  lives  of  seventh -century  saints.  Critical  in  every  sense  it 
is,  for  not  only  are  the  corruptions  of  each  text  carefully  purified,  but  the 
date  and  value  of  each  are  inquired  into  with  that  searching,  unsparing 
severity  which  has  already  involved  the  editor  in  more  than  one  long  con- 
troversy. We  notice  that  in  one  matter  he  has  returned  to  orthodoxy.  He 
withdraws  his  suspicions  of  St.  Caesarius's  will,  in  consequence  of  what 
G.  Morin  has  written  in  the  Bevue  Benedictine.  More  cannot  be  attempted 
here  than  to  draw  attention  to  the  special  objects  of  attack  and  defence, 
that  others  may  be  set  on  their  guard.  The  volume  begins  with  Jonas's 
Columban,  and  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  the  editor  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  swords  with  Seebass  on  certain  points  in  his  editions 
of  the  Columban  rule  and  penitential.  But  Krusch  now  agrees  with 
Seebass,  as  at  one  time  he  did  not,  that  the  paschal  letter  to  an  unnamed 
pope  is  not  Columban's.  The  next  article  is  the  life  of  St.  Walery,  which, 
as  Mabillon  showed,  is  dedicated  to  an  eleventh-century  prelate,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  rest  on  contemporary  evidence,  that  of  one 
Raginbert.  The  editor  pronounces  the  references  to  Raginbert  to  be 
merely  adduced  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  and  genuineness  to  a  fictitious 
narrative.  The  life  of  St.  Loup  of  Sens  is  assigned  to  the  ninth  century  and 
judged  to  be  of  uncertain  authority.  A  characteristic  example  of  the  editor's 
method  is  the  onslaught  made  on  the  genealogy  of  St.  Loup's  relatives, 
whose  names  all  begin  with  the  syllable  Au,  to  fit  with  the  saint's  Orleans 
origin.  The  life  of  St.  Austregisel  of  Bourges,  the  supposed  mapparius, 
or  napkin-bearer,  in  the  Merovingian  royal  household,  which  life  professes 
to  be  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  is  referred  to  the  Carolingian  age, 
and  the  saint's  miracles  to  the  eleventh  century.  What  is  likely  to  cause 
considerable  controversy  is  the  editor's  unwillingness  to  place  the  lives  of 
St.  Amat,  St.  Romaric,  and  St.  Adelphe  of  Remiremont  further  back  than 
the  eighth  century.  The  discrepancies  from  Jonas's  account  are  enlarged 
upon,  and  in  particular  the  question  whether  they  are,  as  some  have 
supposed,  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Arnulf  of  Metz  is  fully  discussed. 
In  the  lives  of  St.  Gall  and  St.  Goar  the  ancient  elements  are  sifted  from 
later  accretions.  St.  Fursey  of  Lagny  of  course  comes  out  unscathed,  save 
that  the  book  on  his  virtues  is  pronounced  apocryphal.  The  life  of  St. 
Rusticula  of  Aries,  cited  by  the  authors  of  the  His  toire  Litter  aire  as  an 
example  of  the  excellence  of  seventh-century  Latin,  is  set  down  to  the 
ninth.  The  '  Baby  '  of  Ghent,  St.  Bavon  or  *  Allowinus,'  *  dear  to  all,'  is 
also  not  allowed  a  Merovingian  life  ;  the  dispute  between  St.  Bavon's 
monastery  and  Blandinium  lies  behind  it.  In  the  Passion  of  St. 
Emmeram  or  Haimrham  of  Ratisbon  two  parallel  texts  are  given,  and 
the  stem  of  manuscripts  has  been  traced  to  a  single'  archetype,  written 
about  772.  The  other  lives  included  are  St.  Thrudpert's  passion,  the  life 
of  St.  Sulpicius  of  Bourges  (an  earlier  recension  than  any  yet  known  has 
been  found),  Alcuin's  St.  Riquier,  and  lives  of  St.  Didier  of  Cahors,  St. 
Sigiram  of  Lonrey,  and  St.  Eloy  of  Noyon.  In  the  case  of  St.  Eloy 
Krusch,  who  praises  the  work  of  his  modern  biographer,  Vacandard,  pro- 
nounces the  life  ascribed  to  St.  Ouen  to  be  of  Carolingian  date,  containing 
some  genuine  remains  of  an  original  work  absorbed  into  that  of  a  monkish 
elaborator.  St.  Eloy's  charter  to  Solignac  is  defended  against  the  attack 
of  Malnory,  and  his  sermon  on  the  last  judgment  stands  unimpeached. 
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No  doubt  some  of  these  points  will  be  hotly  controverted,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
students  of  the  seventh  century.  The  controversial  string  is  not  harped 
upon  unduly,  but  the  note  '  Cave  ne  impudentibus  his  mendaciis  fidem 
ullam  attribuas,'  occurs  too  frequently  to  make  the  commentary  a  soothing 
accompaniment  in  the  case  of  those  who  read  saints'  lives  for  edification. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  latinity 
the  glossary  and  notes,  several  of  them  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Traube, 
will  command  attention.  Mary  Bateson. 

Lancashire  Pipe  Bolls  and  Early  Charters.    By  W.  Faeree. 
(Liverpool:  Henry  Young.     1902.) 

This  is  the  most  solid  and  original  contribution  that  has  been  made  to 
the  early  history  of  Lancashire  for  many  a  long  day,  and  places  its 
author  in  quite  the  foremost  position  among  those  scholars  who  have 
recently  occupied  themselves  in  working  out  a  most  puzzling  and  intri- 
cate piece  of  history.  The  book  includes,  first,  an  extension  of  the 
text  of  all  the  extant  Pipe  EoUs  down  to  the  death  of  King  John,  and, 
secondly,  a  remarkably  copious  and  complete  collection  of  early  Lanca- 
shire charters,  ranging  from  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  to  that  of 
John.  Copious  annotations  and  a  short  introduction  are  supplied  by 
the  editor,  whose  secretary  has  also  given  us  a  full  index  to  the  whole 
volume.  Good  as  all  this  work  is,  a  special  and  emphatic  word  of  praise 
should^be  given  to  the  admirable  large-scale  map  of  Lancashire,  wherein 
Mr.  Farrer  has  set  down  fully  the  various  tenures  of  the  county  in  1212. 
It  is  packed  with  information  very  ingeniously  and  ably  conveyed  by  an 
elaborate  yet  clear  system  of  colouring  and  marking.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  map  of  the  sort  anywhere.  To  students  of  Lancashire 
history  it  will  be  invaluable. 

The  Pipe  Rolls  cover  fairly  familiar  ground,  though  so  exhaustive  a 
commentary  as  that  of  Mr.  Farrer  is  sure  to  bring  out  new  points.  There 
is  still  greater  novelty  to  be  found  in  the  rich  collection  of  charters  which 
the  editor  has  for  the  first  time  brought  together  from  very  various 
sources,  including  a  number  of  private  collections.  Many  of  them  are  now 
for  the  first  time  in  print,  and  all  are  for  the  first  time  arranged  in  logical 
order  and  subjected  to  careful  examination.  Mr.  Farrer  indicates  with 
faithfulness  the  provenance  of  his  documents,  and  attempts  to  date  each 
one  as  accurately  as  may  be.  His  success  in  elucidating  his  materials  is 
so  great  that  a  word  of  regret  that  more  inquiry  was  not  made  into  some 
of  the  texts  will  not  seem  ungracious.  But  some  of  the  charters,  notably 
those  in  the  register  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  do  not  seem  in  all  cases  to 
present  a  very  good  text,  and  we  should  have  welcomed  even  further 
information  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  copies  that  have  been  followed. 
Mr.  Farrer  has  noted  some  clearly  corrupt  readings,  such  as  the 
episcopus  de  Witebi  of  p.  281.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  an 
earl  of  Chester  would  have  allowed  a  fugitive  Welsh  chieftain  like 
Cadwaladr  ap  Gruffydd  to  describe  himself  twice  as  rex  Walliarum,  and  it 
is  hard  to  regard  Mr.  Farrer' s  explanation  of  the  reason  as  satisfactory. 
One's  suspicion  is  not  lessened  by  the  charter  on  p.  279  giving  the 
'  Comes  de  Clara,'  without  the  mention  of  his  Christian  name,  as  witness 
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just  before  *  King  Cadwaladr,'  and  further  hesitation  is  suggested  when 
Roger  of  Poitou  is  on  several  occasions  described  as  'Rogerus  Comes 
Pictaviensis.'  *  Rogerus  Comes '  and  *  Rogerus  Pictaviensis '  are  famiHar 
forms,  but  their  combination  somewhat  excites  inquiry,  as  Roger  was 
never  in  any  sense  *  count  of  Poitou,'  though  he  was  count  of  La  Marche 
iure  uxoris.  We  may  add  that  among  the  charters  given  are  many 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  religious  houses  of  the  shire  and  some 
interesting  borough  charters. 

Mr.  Farrer's  comments  show  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  docu- 
mentary and  record  evidence  bearing  on  this  period.  Of  Lancashire 
records  his  knowledge  seems  exceedingly  complete.  If  he  is  ever  at  fault 
it  is  nearly  always  on  a  question  of  general  rather  than  of  local  history. 
And  it  is  perhaps  because  their  work  is  less  exclusively  local  that 
Mr.  Farrer  does  not  invariably  seem  quite  so  much  at  home  with  the 
chroniclers  or  with  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  modern  scholars.  But 
he  always  works  at  first  hand  from  his  documents,  and  thus  always  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  His  scholarly  weight  has  pointed  out  so 
many  problems  of  importance  in  his  texts  that  it  seems  supererogatory 
to  suggest  that  even  more  can  be  done  with  this  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  materials  than  has  fallen  within  the  present  purpose  of  the  editor. 
The  arrangement  of  the  comments  under  the  head  of  each  document  does 
not  always  make  for  clearness,  and  the  introduction  is  too  brief  to  fulfil 
its  purpose  completely.  It  is  strange  that  so  learned  a  book  speaks  of 
*  two  or  three  unimportant  friaries  '  as  existing  in  Lancashire  *  in  the 
century  succeeding  the  Conquest.'  And  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
though  Mr.  Farrer  gives  ample  materials  for  determining,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  true  date  at  which  Lancashire  became  a  county,  he  some- 
times allows  himself  to  speak  of  this  late  twelfth-century  shire  as  if  it  had 
almost  existed  before  all  time,  in  a  way  that  might  suggest  confusion  to 
the  unwary.  A  good  instance  of  this  can  be  seen  on  p.  260.  Hales  Owen, 
described  on  p.  183  as  *  Co.  Worcester,'  is  historically  for  the  most  part  in 
Shropshire.  '  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith '  on  the  same  page  is  an  obvious  slip 
of  the  pen  for  *  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth.'  But  the  printing  is  as  a  rule  as 
careful  as  the  working,  and  there  are  not  many  slips  to  be  recorded  in 
this  most  scholarly  book.  T.  F.  Tout. 


De  Necessariis  Observantiis  Scaccarii  Dialogus,  commonly  called  Dialogus 
de  Scaccario.  By  Richard,  son  of  Nigel,  treasurer  of  England  and 
bishop  of  London.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hughes,  C.  G.  Crump,  and 
C.  Johnson.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.)  , 

This  is  a  valuable  edition,  and  from  the  textual  point  of  view  is  likely  to 
be  final.  The  editors  have  collated  the  three  principal  manuscripts,  and 
have  consequently  been  able  to  correct  a  number  of  small  errors  which 
appear  in  the  text  of  Madox,  which  Stubbs  reprinted  with  some  changes. 
They  have  also  shown  that  some  emendations  which  have  been  generally 
accepted  are  unnecessary.  So  far  their  text  is  conservative.  But  in  some 
cases  they  have  emended  readings  and  have  obelised  passages  which  occur 
in  all  their  three  manuscripts.  These  innovations  are  defended  on  the 
ground  that  ever  the  Red  Book  MS.,  the  earliest  of  the  three,  was  written 
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after  1225.  and  that  while  all  three  are  derived  from  one  original  this 
was  either  not  the  autograph  of  Richard  FitzNeal  or,  if  it  was,  had  been 
freely  annotated  by  another  and  less  learned  official. 

To  deal  first  with  the  alleged  interpolations.  In  going  through  the 
new  text  we  have  noticed  nine  cases  in  which  words  of  some  importance 
are  marked  as  spurious.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  give  the 
list,  adding  in  each  case  the  reference  to  the  page  of  Stubbs's  Select 
Charters  {S.  C.)  in  which  the  passage  occurs.  Except  in  our  eighth 
example  the  passage  italicised  is  condemned. 

(1)  Bk.  i.  §  iii.  {8.  C.  173)     Et    nota    quosdam    comitatus   .   .   .   omnes    non 

sustinent. 

(2)  Bk.  i.  §  iv.  {8.  C.  176)     Videtur   autem    eis    obviare  .  .  .  inferius    anno- 

tantur. 

(3)  Bk.  i.  §  v.  {8,  C.  180)     Notandum  vero  .  .  .  de  commeantibiis  non. 

(4)  „        „     {8.  C.  181)     Ita  tamen  si  miles  .  .  .  in  agendis  vicecomitis. 

(5)  „       „     {8.  C.  182)     Ex  patentiore  vero  parte  semper  est  maior  numerus 

in  summo,  ex  minus  patente  semper  minor,  hoc  est 
denarii. 

(6)  Bk.  i.  §  vi.  {8.  C.  192)     Verum  totum  jpene  nunc  .  .  .  necesse  erit. 

(7)  Bk.  ii.  §  i.  {8.  C.  211)     Fuerunt  tamen  qui  crederent  .  .  .  continentur. 

(8)  Bk.  ii.  §  iii.  {8.  C.  217)     Prima  die  regi  condemnabitur  in  c  soh'dis  argenti 

de  quoHbet  comitatu ;  sequenti  vero  in  x  libris 
argenti ;  similiter  in  fertia  ...  in  beneplacilo 
regis.  The  words  in  italics  are  an  emendation 
adopted  by  Stubbs  in  place  of  the  manuscript 
reading  similiter  in  centum.  Tertia.  The  new 
edition  omits  the  words  similiter  in  centum,  and 
otherwise  follows  the  MS.  reading. 

(9)  Bk.  ii.  §  vi.  {8.  C.  221)     Et  nota  quod  licet  .  .  .  inutiles  fiunt. 

Of  these  passages  nos.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9  are  from  their  form  and  contents 
tolerably  obvious  cases  of  interpolation.  No.  3  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  that  the  interpolations  were  originally  made  in  the  form  of  marginal 
notes ;  its  subject  matter  proves  that  it  has  been  incorporated  by  a  copyist 
in  an  earlier  paragraph  than  that  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  The 
archetype  was  probably  written  in  double  columns,  which  would  account 
for  such  a  mistake.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  tests  by  which  the  editors 
have  been  led  to  suspect  interpolation  are  two  in  number  ;  the  passages  in 
question  contain  obvious  mistakes  of  fact,  or  fit  badly  into  their  context, 
or  sin  in  both  respects  at  once.  The  most  important  case  is  no.  2.  It 
is  an  argument  to  prove  the  recent  origin  of  the  blanch  ferm.  It  con- 
tradicts the  conclusion  reached  in  the  passage  which  it  immediately  follows, 
and  it  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  Domesday  Book  which  we 
should  hardly  expect  of  Richard  FitzNeal. 

Of  emendations  we  need  mention  only  one  which  bears  upon  a  recent 
controversy  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Anglo-Norman  exchequer.  In 
bk.  i.  §  iii.  (S.  C.  175)  we  have  the  following  manuscript  reading  :  In 
termino  eodem  pro  incausto  totius  anni  ad  utrumque  scaccarium  ii  solidi 
debentur,  quos  sibi  de  antique  iure  vendicat  sacrista  maioris  Ecclesiae 
Westmonasterii.  One  manuscript  reads  Westmmiasterium.  The  editors 
remark  that  the  variant  points  to  a  reading  Win  the  archetype,  also 
khat  Westminster  was  not  technically  a  maior  ecclesia.     They  therefore 
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read  Wiiitonicjisis^  and  thus  dispose  of  a  plausible  argument  in  favour  of 
Westminster. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  partly  exegetical  and  partly  historical, 
and  should  be  of  considerable  service.  The  greater  part  of  the  introduc- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the  exchequer.  The  editors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  organisation  of  the  Thesaurus  or  Hoard  and  the  practice 
of  keeping  accounts  by  tallies  may  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
The  DialogiLS  itself  states  that  tallies  are  an  older  device  than  the 
chequered  table  from  which  the  Scaccarium  takes  its  name ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  principal  offices  connected  with  the  Thesaurus  are  held  by 
serjeanty  is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity.  Before  the  Conquest  the 
Thesaurus  was  probably  in  the  charge  of  the  two  chamberlains  who,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  sat  in  the  upper  exchequer,  but  were  represented  by  their 
deputies  in  the  lower.  The  organisation  of  the  upper  exchequer  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  household  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  The 
household  itself  is  organised  on  Frankish  lines,  but  whether  it  was  the 
house  of  Wessex,  or  rather  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  who  first  adopted 
this  foreign  model  can  hardly  be  settled  without  further  evidence.  The 
chequered  table  and  the  abacus  arithmetic  for  which  it  is  used  are  of 
post- Conquest  and  continental  origin.  The  system  of  blanching  the  ferm 
had  been  applied  to  the  ferms  of  royal  manors  before  the  Conquest,  but 
the  usual  method  of  making  money  payments  in  1086  was  by  tale.  It  is  " 
in  the  Pipe  KoU  of  Henry  I  that  we  first  find  the  blanch  ferm  commonly 
occurring. 

The  editors  might,  with  advantage,  have  spared  the  familiar  rubrics 
of  the  vulgate  text,  even  though  they  are  not  the  work  of  Eichard  Fitz- 
Neal ;  and  their  new  system  of  denoting  subsections  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet  strikes  us  as  cumbrous  ;  numerals  would  have  been  much  more 
convenient.  Their  desire  to  avoid  controversy  is  commendable.  But  it 
is  hard  to  see  why,  after  stating  their  opinion  that  Winchester  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Norman  exchequer,  they  should  refer  the  reader" 
without  comment  to  a  work  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  in  which  this  theory  is 
controverted.  One  might  suppose,  at  the  first  glance,  that  they  had  Mr. 
Hall  upon  their  side.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

I  trattati  comfiierciali  delta  repubhlica  fiorentina.  Vol.  I.  (Secolo  XIII.) 
Da  GiNO  Arias.     (Firenze  :  Successori  Le  Monnier.     1901.) 

Studi  e  doctiment  di  storia  del  diritto.  Da  Gino  Arias.  (Firenze : 
Successori  Le  Monnier.     1901.) 

The  economic  factors  in  the  politics  of  Tuscany  have  never  before  been 
so  clearly  stated  as  by  Signor  Arias  in  the  first  work  named  above  ;  and 
the  various  groupings  and  regroupings  of  Tuscan  communes  become 
more  intelligible  as  we  read.  Signor  Arias  does  not  overlook  the 
political  aims  of  those  who  negotiated  these  treaties,  and  he  is  perhaps 
over-subtle  in  tracing  the  material  and  commercial  motives  that  may 
have  influenced  their  decisions  ;  but  his  point  of  view  is  ingenious,  and 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  bring  out  all  the  evidence  that  tells  in  his 
favour.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  publishing  many  documents  hitherto 
unprinted,  but  regret  the  carelessness  with  which  his  proofs  have  been 
*  read.' 
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There  is  an  interesting  note  on  p.  43  whicli  lays  stress  on  an  advantage 
which  the  arti  maggiori  of  Florence  derived  from  the  gold  florin,  that 
had  not  previously  been  so  clearly  shown. 

Gli  operai  si  pagarono,  dopo  la  coniazione  del  fiorino  d'oro,  in  moneta 
d'argento,  che  and6  sempre  peggiorando  in  qualita  e  diminuendo  in  valore. 
Non  parmi  ardito  affermare  che  una  delle  cause  che  determinarono  la  borghesia 
fiorentina  alia  coniazione  del  fiorino,  fu  la  volontS,  d'avere,  di  contro  alia  moneta 
privilegiata,  une  moneta  di  rifugio,  da  acquistarsi  a  vil  prezzo,  pel  pagamento 
dei  salari.  Quando  la  moneta  d'argento  era  sola,  bisognava  curarne  con  ogni 
mezzo  la  bont^  e  non  si  poteva,  nello  stesso  tempo,  esimersi  dal  pagare  con 
quella  i  lavoratori. 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  employers  of  labour  looked  so  far  ahead  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  would  gain  in  this  way,  whether  they  so  intended 
or  not.  The  sixth  chapter  gives  examples  of  loans— some  by  the  city,  some 
by  Florentine  bankers — to  neighbouring  communes,  such  as  Poggibonsi, 
San  Miniato,  and  San  Gimignano,  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  some  to 
the  jparte  guelfa  of  Arezzo.  These  must  have  had,  as  the  author  points 
out,  considerable  effect  in  undermining  the  authority  of  the  neighbouring 
states  and  facilitating  Florentine  schemes  for  their  isolation. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  question  of  reprisals, 
and  shows  the  economic  reasons  which  led  to  the  regularisation  of  such 
modes  of  redress,  and  the  principles  which  produced  the  changes 
recorded  in  Del  Vecchio  and  Casanova's  treatise  on  the  subject.  Pro- 
gress in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  was  far  more  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted in  peaceable  Bologna,  with  a  democratic  constitution  largely 
administered  by  men  of  the  long  robe,  than  it  was  in  Florence,  with  its 
constant  reversals  of  policy.  Possibly  the  most  novel  part  of  Signor 
Arias's  work  is  the  chapter  on  the  regulations  as  to  the  supply  of  food 
stuffs,  specially  salt,  wheat,  and  wine,  with  its  instructive  contrasts 
between  Florence  and  Bologna.  The  latter  city  went  so  far  in  1262 
(pp.  300-1)  as  to  introduce  foreign  bakers  for  three  years  to  make 

panem  ad  vendendum,  mandate  potestatis  Bononie,  ad  penzam  sibi  dandam 
sive  datam  pro  comuni,  mandato  potestatis. 

In  Siena,  in  1259  (p.  326,  note),  a  proposition,  which  was  not  carried 
out,  was  made  in  order  to  abate  the  pretensions  of  the  butchers  : 

quod  fiant  decern  apotece  per  quodlibet  terzierum,  in  quo  debeant  vendi  carnes 
pro  comuni. 

Signor  Arias's  second  book  does  not  impress  us  so  favourably.  It  is  a 
collection  of  notes  on  documents,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  Italian 
bankers  to  the  holy  see  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Bonsignori  of 
Siena,  and  the  economic  foundation  of  the  Florentine  factions  of  Guelfi 
fieri  and  Guelfi  bianchi.  The  documents  are  new,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  real  importance  ;  but  the  notes  are  not  so  carefully  thought  out  as  the 
chapters  of  the  Trattati,  to  which  this  book  is  partly  a  supplement.^ 

^  Some  of  the  documents  are  very  badly  copied ;  e.g.  on  p.  41  there  is  some  very  serious 
mistake,  a  sum  of  1,563  marks  8s.  G^cZ.  being  equated  with  8,650Z.  16s.  Qd.  tounwis  at 
the  rate  of  58s.  Qd.  tournois  the  mark.  Possibly  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  original ; 
but  if  so  it  ought  to  have  been  shown. 
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The  study  on  the  bianchi  and  neri  strikes  one  at  first  as  novel  and 
well  worked  out ;  but  the  constant  insistence  on  monetary  considerations 
as  the  motive  of  every  action  shows  a  parti  pris  that  weakens  our  faith 
in  the  author's  conclusions.  These  men,  after  all,  did  not  think  only  of 
florins.  In  1300  Boniface  VIII  laid  before  Vieri  de'  Cerchi  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  the  factions  had  reduced  Tuscany  inter  orbis  partes 
gratiorem  sibi  et  ecclesiae,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  pacify  it,  and  the  need 
for  some  prince  of  moderate  opinions  to  carry  out  the  pacification.  But 
neither  the  pope's  persuasions  and  blandishments  nor  the  richest 
promises  succeeded  in  inducing  Vieri  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  Tuscany.  Ille  autem  prudens  hoc  impos- 
sibile  sibi  retuiit  .  .  .  noverat  enim  gentiles  animos  [Tusciae]  servire 
desuetos,  omne  iugum  odisse.^  And  while  the  old  view  was  perhaps  too 
sentimental,  it  is  well  that  some  compromise  be  found  rather  than 
that  we  accept  the  new  view  which  carries  into  a  society  where  ideas  had 
more  practical  force  than  they  have  to-day  the  frankly  materialistic 
reasonings  of  the  modern  school  of  Italian  economists.  We  may  add 
that  Signor  Arias  takes  himself  very  seriously,  and  has  published  a 
lengthy  reply  to  one  of  his  reviewers  under  the  title  of  Note  di  storia 
economica  e  giuridica  ^  (estratto  della  Bivista  italiana  di  sociologia, 
anno  VI,  i.  1902).  Robert  Jowitt  Whitwell. 

Histoire  de  France.  Publi^e  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ernest  Lavisse. 
Tome  IV.  2.  1422-1492.  Par  C.  Petit-Dutaillis.  (Paris: 
Hachette.     1902.) 

In  this  half-volume  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  has  written  quite  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  M.  Lavisse 's  new  History  of  France,  so  far  as  it  is  as 
yet  published.  Its  style  is  bright  and  readable;  the  sense  of 
proportion  shown  is  good  ;  the  scholarship  is  thorough  and  accurate  ; 
and  the  references  to  authorities  numerous,  critical,  and  helpful.' 
Covering  as  it  does  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VII  to  the 
end  of  the  rule  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu  and  her  husband,  this  book  contains 
much  that  is  of  special  interest  to  English  readers.  M.  Petit  has 
not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  M.  Coville  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  exclusively  from  French  sources,  or  of  misunder- 
standing the  leading  events  of  contemporary  English  history.  His 
other  works  on  the  expedition  of  Louis  of  France  to  England  in  1216-17 
and  on  the  peasants'  revolt  of  1381  have  conclusively  shown  his  mastery 
of  medieval  English  history.  The  present  book  shows  that  he  is  as 
familiar  with  our  fifteenth-century  annals  as  with  those  -of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.     In  less  than  120  pages  he   sets   forth   the 

^  Dino  Compagni,  quoted  by  Levi,  Bonifazio  VIII  e  Firenze,  in  Arch.  R.  Soc. 
Rom.  di  Star.  pair.  v.  (1882),  411-2. 

^  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  author  promises  to  amend  his  ways  and  publish  una 
opportuna  (or  belated)  errata  corrige.  He  may  find  it  possible  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
lacunsB  in  the  MS.  printed  on  pp.  37-73  of  the  Stiidt  and  to  add  to  the  information  he 
gives  on  the  failure  of  the  gran  tavola  of  Siena  from  an  account  (Arch.  Vat.,  Avenion. 
Collector.,  431)  of  an  investigation  against  the  mercatores  societatis  Bonsig7ioris  de 
Senis,  as  to  a  sum  of  80,000  fl.  or  thereabouts  belonging  to  Nicholas  IV  and  his 
chamber,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gottlob  in  Hist.  Jalirh.  xxii.  727  note. 
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political  and  military  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  in  a  very  clear,  interesting,  and  satisfactory  fashion.  Nearly 
twice  that  space  is  devoted  to  *  society  and  the  monarchy  at  the  close  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.'  So  full  is  this  that  the  book  that  deals  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI  and  the  government  of  the  Beaujeus  seems  some- 
what meagre  by  comparison.  Perhaps  here  and  there  M.  Petit-Dutaillis 
forces  the  note  rather  too  strongly,  as  when  he  argues  that  the 
fact  of  Jean  Jouvenel  des  Ursins  writing  his  pamphlets  in  French 
suggests  the  Imcisation  intellectuelle  of  society,  or  when  he  speaks 
of  Louis  XI  as  the  protector  and  arbiter  of  Italy.  He  is  hardly 
fair  to  Dr.  Stubbs  when  he  gives  a  flat  contradiction  to  a  casual  remark 
of  that  writer  about  Bedford's  possible  ideal  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  France,  and  he  is  certainly  not  fair  to  Pius  II  when  he 
recognises  nothing  in  that  pope's  policy  save  a  desire  to  secure  the 
omnipotence  of  the  papacy  and  to  collect  money.  Is  it  true,  moreover, 
to  say  that  the  English  government  of  Bedford's  time  was  afraid  of  the 
urban  confraternities  that  the  regent  allowed  to  multiply  freely  in 
France  ?  On  pages  102-3  M.  Petit  seems  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  the  act  of  1430  which  limited  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
forty- shilling  freeholders.  '  Comte  de  Suffolk '  on  page  106  should  of 
course  be  '  Due  de  Suffolk  ; '  and  on  the  same  page  the  grievance  oi 
Cade's  followers  was  not  the  '  new  electoral  law,'  but  the  interference 
of  noblemen  with  county  elections,  a  much  older  difficulty.  It  is  a  little 
strange  that  a  scholar  who  knows  so  much  English  history  as  M.  Petit- 
Dutaillis  should  persistently  call  Sir  John  Fastolf  '  Falstaff.' 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France ;  being  the  Story 
of  her  Life,  her  Achievements,  and  her  Death,  as  attested  on  Oath 
and  set  forth  i^i  the  Original  Documents.  Edited  by  T.  Douglas 
MuEBAY.     (London :  Heinemann.     1902.) 

The  official  Latin  text  of  these  documents  was  published  by  Quicherat 
in  1845,  but  it  has  waited  long  for  an  English  translator.  The  student, 
of  course,  will  still  go,  if  not  to  the  actual  documents,  at  least  to  their 
transcription  in  Quicherat's  five  volumes,  or  to  the  French  translations, 
Vallet  (de  Viriville)  for  the  trial,  and  the  more  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Fabre  both  for  the  trial  and  the  rehabilitation.  But  Mr. 
Murray's  work  will  for  most  readers  possess  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 
He  has  provided  an  interesting  historical  introduction,  warmly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  heroine  and  of  her  work  for  France.  Perhaps  a  little  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  her  '  loyalty  *  to  the  pope.  '  Jeanne's  greatness 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  her  willing  loyalty  to  the  church  and 
"  our  lord  the  pope,"  while  claiming  for  France  absolute  national  indepen- 
dence.' When  before  judges  whom  she  knew  to  be  hostile,  she  naturally 
caught  at  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  pope  or  council.  On  being  told  that  in 
the  council  of  Basel  there  were  as  many  of  the  French  party  as  of  the 
English,  she  naively  exclaimed  that  in  that  case  she  was  quite  willing  to 
submit  herself  to  the  council.  It  is  not  necessary  to  credit  her  with 
any  very  profound  theories  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Murray's 
general  strictures  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  against  her  are 
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none  too  severe  ;  but  when  he  says  (p.  4,  note)  that  '  it  is  agreed  by  all 
authorities  that  Jeanne  was  not  captured  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  '  he 
must  have  overlooked  or  be  unacquainted  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Alexandre 
Sorel,  who  says  with  equal  positiveness,  II  est  certam  que  Vendroit  ou 
Jeanne  d'Arc  fut prise  dependait  du  diocese  de  Beauvais.^  As  the  question 
was  not  settled  in  her  own  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  settled 
now.  There  is  a  small  slip  in  the  introduction  at  p.  xi,  where  mention  is 
made  of  *  that  weird  unrest  which  Shakespeare  shadows  forth  in  Peter  of 
Pomfret  and  his  sayings,  shaking  the  throne  of  Richard  II  by  their  very 
vagueness.'     It  was  John  whose  throne  was  thus  shaken. 

The  text  is  well  elucidated  by  notes,  and  the  wearisome  formalities  of 
the  legal  proceedings  have  been  condensed  by  the  omission  of  details, 
such  as  the  names  of  the  assessors  present  on  each  day.  In  the  rehabi- 
litation proceedings,  the  narrative  has  been  made  more  connected  by 
bringing  together  the  evidence  given  by  one  and  the  same  witness  at 
different  times  ;  but  otherwise  the  translator  has  allowed  the  witnesses  to 
remain  in  their  original  order,  and  has  not  been  beguiled  to  follow  M. 
Fabre's  plan  of  grouping  them  according  to  les  divisions  les  plus 
logiques.  The  crudities  of  fifteenth-century  language  have  been  re- 
moved or  softened  down,  even  at  the  cost  of  occasional  obscurity.  The 
book,  among  other  engravings,  includes  the  '  reputed  portrait  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  photographed  from  the  sculptured  head  now  in  the  Musee 
Historique  at  Orleans.  This  originally  formed  part  of  a  statue  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Orleans.  The  church  was  demolished  in  1850. 
'  Tradition  asserts  that  when  Jeanne  entered  Orleans  in  triumph  with  the 
relieving  force  a  sculptor  modelled  the  head  of  his  statue  from  Jeanne  her- 
self.' Certainly  the  face,  under  the  plain  close-fitting  casque,  is  of 
feminine  type,  young,  smooth,  and  fairly  comely,  with  dreamy,  heavy- 
lidded  eyes.  But  the  likeness,  if  such  it  is,  must  have  been  caught  with- 
out Joan's  knowledge ;  for  on  her  trial  she  stated  that  she  never  saw,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  image  or  picture  of  herself,  save  on  one  occasion 
at  Arras,  where  she  saw  ujie  paincture  en  la  main  d'un  Escot,  which 
represented  her  fully  armed,  offering  on  bended  knee  a  letter  to  her  king. 
In  the  present  translation  she  adds,  '  It  was  like  me  ; '  but  the  original 
says,  y  avoit  la  semblance  d'elle  toiite  armee  (or  in  the  Latin  ibi  erat 
similitudo  iysius  lohannae  omnino  armatae),  which  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  that  it  was  a  representation  of  her. 

The  example  of  previous  translators  has  been  followed  by  throwing 
into  the  first  person  what  was  actually  set  down  in  the  third.  This 
method  gives  life  and  spirit,  but  easily  lends  itself  to  modifications  of  the 
original.  Thus  the  statement,  Dixit  ultra,  si  esset  inpeccato,  credit  quod 
vox  nan  veniret  ad  earn,  becomes  a  question  addressed  to  the  interro- 
gators :  '  But  if  I  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  do  you  think  the  Voice  would 
come  to  me  ?  '  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  slip  when  Joan  is  made  to  say,  '  I 
was  baptised  in  the  village  of  Domremy,'  instead  of  '  in  the  church '  [in 
ecclesia  de  Dompremi).  After  some  further  details  relative  io  her 
baptism,  the  translation  continues,  *  From  my  mother  I  learned  my 
.  Pater,  my  Ave  Maria,  and  my  Credo.     I  believe  I  learned  all  this  from 

*  La  Prise  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  devant  Comyidgne,  1889,  p.  282  (noticed  in  this 
Eeview,  April  1890). 
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political  and  military  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  in  a  very  clear,  interesting,  and  satisfactory  fashion.  Nearly 
twice  that  space  is  devoted  to  '  society  and  the  monarchy  at  the  close  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.'  So  full  is  this  that  the  book  that  deals  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI  and  the  government  of  the  Beaujeus  seems  some- 
what meagre  by  comparison.  Perhaps  here  and  there  M.  Petit-Dutaillis 
forces  the  note  rather  too  strongly,  as  when  he  argues  that  the 
fact  of  Jean  Jouvenel  des  Ursins  writing  his  pamphlets  in  French 
suggests  the  Imcisation  intellectuelle  of  society,  or  when  he  speaks 
of  Louis  XI  as  the  protector  and  arbiter  of  Italy.  He  is  hardly 
fair  to  Dr.  Stubbs  when  he  gives  a  flat  contradiction  to  a  casual  remark 
of  that  writer  about  Bedford's  possible  ideal  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  France,  and  he  is  certainly  not  fair  to  Pius  II  when  he 
recognises  nothing  in  that  pope's  policy  save  a  desire  to  secure  the 
omnipotence  of  the  papacy  and  to  collect  money.  Is  it  true,  moreover, 
to  say  that  the  English  government  of  Bedford's  time  was  afraid  of  the 
urban  confraternities  that  the  regent  allowed  to  multiply  freely  in 
France  ?  On  pages  102-3  M.  Petit  seems  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  the  act  of  1430  which  limited  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
forty- shilling  freeholders.  '  Comte  de  Suffolk '  on  page  106  should  of 
course  be  '  Due  de  Suffolk ; '  and  on  the  same  page  the  grievance  ol 
Cade's  followers  was  not  the  '  new  electoral  law,'  but  the  interference 
of  noblemen  with  county  elections,  a  much  older  difficulty.  It  is  a  little 
strange  that  a  scholar  who  knows  so  much  English  history  as  M.  Petit- 
Dutaillis  should  persistently  call  Sir  John  Fastolf  *  Falstaff.' 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France ;  being  the  Story 
of  her  Life,  her  Achievements,  and  her  Death,  as  attested  on  Oath 
and  set  forth  in  the  Original  Documents.  Edited  by  T.  Douglas 
MuBEAY.     (London:  Heinemann.     1902.) 

The  official  Latin  text  of  these  documents  was  published  by  Quicherat 
in  1845,  but  it  has  waited  long  for  an  English  translator.  The  student, 
of  course,  will  still  go,  if  not  to  the  actual  documents,  at  least  to  their 
transcription  in  Quicherat's  five  volumes,  or  to  the  French  translations, 
Vallet  (de  Viriville)  for  the  trial,  and  the  more  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Fabre  both  for  the  trial  and  the  rehabilitation.  But  Mr. 
Murray's  work  will  for  most  readers  possess  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 
He  has  provided  an  interesting  historical  introduction,  warmly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  heroine  and  of  her  work  for  France.  Perhaps  a  little  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  her  '  loyalty '  to  the  pope.  '  Jeanne's  greatness 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  her  willing  loyalty  to  the  church  and 
"  our  lord  the  pope,"  while  claiming  for  France  absolute  national  indepen- 
dence.' When  before  judges  whom  she  knew  to  be  hostile,  she  naturally 
caught  at  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  pope  or  council.  On  being  told  that  in 
the  council  of  Basel  there  were  as  many  of  the  French  party  as  of  the 
English,  she  naively  exclaimed  that  in  that  case  she  was  quite  willing  to 
submit  herself  to  the  council.  It  is  not  necessary  to  credit  her  with 
any  very  profound  theories  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Murray's 
general  strictures  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  against  her  are 
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none  too  severe  ;  but  when  he  says  (p.  4,  note)  that  '  it  is  agreed  by  all 
authorities  that  Jeanne  was  not  captured  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  '  he 
must  have  overlooked  or  be  unacquainted  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Alexandre 
Sorel,  who  says  with  equal  positiveness,  II  est  certain  que  Vendroit  oil 
Jeanne  d'Arc  fut prise  dependait  du  diocese  de  Beauvais.^  As  the  question 
was  not  settled  in  her  own  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  settled 
now.  There  is  a  small  slip  in  the  introduction  at  p.  xi,  where  mention  is 
made  of  *  that  weird  unrest  which  Shakespeare  shadows  forth  in  Peter  of 
Pomfret  and  his  sayings,  shaking  the  throne  of  Richard  II  by  their  very 
vagueness.'     It  was  John  whose  throne  was  thus  shaken. 

The  text  is  well  elucidated  by  notes,  and  the  wearisome  formalities  of 
the  legal  proceedings  have  been  condensed  by  the  omission  of  details, 
such  as  the  names  of  the  assessors  present  on  each  day.  In  the  rehabi- 
litation proceedings,  the  narrative  has  been  made  more  connected  by 
bringing  together  the  evidence  given  by  one  and  the  same  witness  at 
different  times  ;  but  otherwise  the  translator  has  allowed  the  witnesses  to 
remain  in  their  original  order,  and  has  not  been  beguiled  to  follow  M. 
Fabre's  plan  of  grouping  them  according  to  les  divisions  les  plus 
logiques.  The  crudities  of  fifteenth-century  language  have  been  re- 
moved or  softened  down,  even  at  the  cost  of  occasional  obscurity.  The 
book,  among  other  engravings,  includes  the  '  reputed  portrait  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  photographed  from  the  sculptured  head  now  in  the  Musee 
Historique  at  Orleans.  This  originally  formed  part  of  a  statue  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Orleans.  The  church  was  demolished  in  1850. 
*  Tradition  asserts  that  when  Jeanne  entered  Orleans  in  triumph  with  the 
relieving  force  a  sculptor  modelled  the  head  of  his  statue  from  Jeanne  her- 
self.' Certainly  the  face,  under  the  plain  close-fitting  casque,  is  of 
feminine  type,  young,  smooth,  and  fairly  comely,  with  dreamy,  heavy- 
lidded  eyes.  But  the  likeness,  if  such  it  is,  must  have  been  caught  with- 
out Joan's  knowledge ;  for  on  her  trial  she  stated  that  she  never  saw,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  image  or  picture  of  herself,  save  on  one  occasion 
at  Arras,  where  she  saw  U7ie  paincture  en  la  main  d'un  Escot,  which 
represented  her  fully  armed,  offering  on  bended  knee  a  letter  to  her  king. 
In  the  present  translation  she  adds,  *  It  was  like  me  ; '  but  the  original 
says,  y  avoit  la  semblance  d'elle  toute  aririee  (or  in  the  Latin  ihi  erat 
similitudo  ipsius  lohannae  omnino  armatae),  which  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  that  it  was  a  representation  of  her. 

The  example  of  previous  translators  has  been  followed  by  throwing 
into  the  first  person  what  was  actually  set  down  in  the  third.  This 
method  gives  life  and  spirit,  but  easily  lends  itself  to  modifications  of  the 
original.  Thus  the  statement,  Dixit  ultra,  si  esset  ijipeccato,  credit  quod 
vox  non  veniret  ad  earn,  becomes  a  question  addressed  to  the  interro- 
gators :  '  But  if  I  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  do  you  think  the  Voice  would 
come  to  me  ?  '  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  slip  when  Joan  is  made  to  say,  *  I 
was  baptised  in  the  village  of  Domremy,'  instead  of  '  in  the  church '  {in 
ecclesia  de  Dompremi).  After  some  further  details  relative  io  her 
baptism,  the  translation  continues,  *  From  my  mother  I  learned  my 
.  Pater,  my  Ave  Maria,  and  my  Credo.     I  believe  I  learned  all  this  from 

^  La  Prise  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  devant  Comr>Ugne,  1889,  p.  282  (noticed  in  this 
Eeview,  April  1890). 
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my  mother.'  This  is  a  clear  misunderstanding  of  the  original — Dixit 
praeterea  quod  a  matre  didicit  Pater  noster,  Ave  Maria,  Credo  ;  7iec  alibi 
didicit  credentiam,  nisi  a  praefata  eius  matre.  Whether  this  statement 
was  spontaneous  or  in  answer  to  an  unrecorded  question,  the  intention 
must  have  been  to  meet  the  charge  afterwards  formally  preferred,  that 
Joan  had  not  been  properly  instructed  in  the  faith,  but  had  been  trained 

*  by  certain  old  women  '  in  sorcery  and  magic.  With  some  such  accusa- 
tion in  view,  the  court  worried  her  about  '  the  fairies'  tree  '  near 
Domremy ;  and  thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  fantastic  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  world.  Often  had  Joan  heard  old  folk  say  that  the  weird  or  fairy 
ladies,  the  dominae  fatales,  haunted  this  tree.  In  fact  one  of  her  many 
godmothers,  tenue  et  reputee  bo7ine  preude  femme^  non  pas  devine  ou 
sorcierej  averred  that  she  had  actually  seen  the  fairy  ladies  at  the  tree  ; 
but  Joan  did  not  know  whether  this  was  true  or  not ;  nor  had  she  her- 
self ever  seen  them  there  that  she  knew  of — a  vague  reply  which  suggests 
that  she  had  not  formed  any  distinct  mental  image  of  the  fairies.  Later 
on  she  was  insidiously  asked  an  ipsa  scit  aliquid  de  illis  qui  vadunt, 
gallice  en  Verre  avec  les  faees  ?  Mr.  Murray  renders  this,  *  Do  you 
know  nothing  of  those  who  came  in  the  air  with  the  fairies  ?  '  For  this 
rendering  he  can  plead  the  example  of  a  learned  canonist  who,  about 
1452,  supplied  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  rehabilitation,  and  who  refers 
to  the  sortilegia  illarum  mulierum  quae  dicuntur  volitare  per  aera. 
But  he  was  an  Italian  and  may  not  have  been  skilled  in  French  idioms. 
Erre  here  is  most  likely  the  word  which  survives  in  the  phrase  alter  grand' - 
erre  and  in  our  'justices  in  eyre'  (in  ithiere).  The  erre,  the  journey,  of 
the  fairies  is  recognisable  in  countless  forms,  poetical  or  grotesque — the 
wild  chase,  the  cavalcade  of  the  elfin  court  in  the  ballad  of  '  Young 
Tamlane,'  the  witches'  ride  to  their  Sabbath,  the  *  going  with  the  fairies,' 
for  which  imaginary  crime,  not  ten  years  ago,  an  unhappy  young  Irish- 
woman in  Tipperary  was  burnt  alive  by  her  husband  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  her  relatives.  Joan,  less  credulous  than  a  modern 
Tipperary  peasant,  had  indeed  heard  tell  of  people  who  went  with 
the  fairies,  and  of  Thursday  being  the  day  for  such  expeditions ;  sed  in 
hoc  non  credit,  et  credit  quod  hoc  non  sit  nisi  sortilegium.  Another 
subject  on  which  she  was  persistently  pressed  was  that  of  the  form  in 
which  the  saints  appeared.  On  this  she  showed  considerable  reticence, 
and  at  last  exclaimed,  De  dicendo  totum  illudquod  scio,  ego  praediligerem 
quod  mihi  faceretis  abscidi  collum'  which  Mr.  Murray  mistranslates,  ' I 
would  rather  that  you  made  me  cut  my  throat.'  The  treatment  she  was 
receiving  might  indeed  well  have  driven  her  to  desperation,  as  the  earl  of 
Warwick  realised  when  he  warned  her  physicians  to  be  careful  about 
bleeding  her.  But  her  nearest  approach  to  suicide  was  when,  some  three 
months  previous  to  her  trial,  she  made  a  wild  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
custody  of  the  Burgundians  by  leaping  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir. 
The  fall  appears  to  have  stunned  her,  and,  in  her  words  as  here  given, 

*  Some  said  I  was  dead.  As  soon  as  the  Burgundians  saw  I  was  alive, 
they  reproached  me  with  having  leapt.'  The  reproaches  are  Mr. 
Murray's  embellishment ;  the  words  are,  Ipsi  dixerunt  ei  quod  saltaverat  ' 
('  llz  luy  disrent  qiCelle  estoit  saillie  ').  One  more  mistranslation  must 
be  noted.     Joan's  words  to  the  clerks  who  examined  her  at  Chinon  or 
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at  Poitiers,  II  y  a  es  [=en  les]  livres  de  nostre  Seigneur  plus  que  es 
vostres,  are  rendered,  '  There  are  books  of  our  Lord's  besides  what  you 
have.'  Edith  Thompson. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  T.  H. 
Dyee,  LL.D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  by  Abthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     6  vols.     (London :  Bell.     1901.) 

Mr.  Hassall  in  his  preface  speaks  of  Dyer's  work  as  founded  upon 
a  conscientious  study  of  a  large  number  of  original  and  secondary 
authorities,  but  now  needing  revision,  owing  to  the  larger  knowledge 
possessed.  Both  parts  of  the  statement  are,  no  doubt,  very  true,  but  it 
would  have  been  probably  better,  although  more  laborious,  to  write  an 
altogether  fresh  work ;  for  revision,  which  is  always  both  a  difficult  and 
ungrateful  task,  rarely  succeeds  in  giving  a  good  result.  In  the  present 
instance  the  process  might  have  been  more  thorough.  Some  notes  might 
have  been  omitted  ;  it  is  of  small  use  to  refer  the  willing  or  unwilling  reader 
to  Mosheim,  Instit.  Hist.  EccL,  or  even  (see  vol.  i.  p.  44)  in  a  more  detailed 
form  to  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Med.  Aevi,  t.  vi. ;  here  and  there  too  the 
notes  might  have  been  added  to  ;  a  note  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
(i.  198)  makes  no  mention  of  Lea's  History  of  the  Inquisition  (1889) 
or  of  his  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Kirchengeschichte,  xiv.  Schafer's 
work  of  course  appeared  too  late  for  notice,  but  the  doubts  as  to  Llorente's 
figures  should  have  been  noticed.  The  note  on  early  Swiss  history  (i.  33) 
is  misleading  and  out  of  date.  The  bibliography  added  by  Mr.  Hassall  to 
vol.  vi.  (not,  of  course,  meant  to  be  complete)  is  much  more  useful  than 
the  notes,  but  a  reference  to  Maurenbrecher's  works  might  have  been 
added. 

In  the  account  of  the  Reformation  period  and  ecclesiastical  matters  a 
strong  bias  is  to  be  noticed.  Eudolph  II.  *  had  been  educated  by  his 
mother  in  the  mechanical  devotion  which  passed  for  religion  among  the " 
Roman  catholics  of  those  days  '  (iii.  85).  On  the  other  hand  Luther's  pru- 
dence and  moderation  is  the  object  of  admiration  (ii.  181).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  a  very  short  and  insufficient  notice  is  given  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  that  scanty  justice  is  done  to  the  Spanish 
theologians  of  the  period  (ii.  188).  The  bigamy  of  Phihp  of  Hesse  is 
glossed  over  (ii.  149-50) ;  the  account  of  the  Jesuits  is  curiously  short, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  their  difference  from  the  regulars — dislike  of 
the  monastic  dress — is  merely  superficial.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
rninute  accuracy  in  a  work  covering  so  much  ground,  but  the  doctrine  of 
indulgence  played  a  very  minor  part  in  the  career  of  Zwingli,  and  in  his 
case  opposition  to  it  led  to  no  breach  with  Rome,  as  indeed  it  need  not 
have  done  with  Luther.  But  Zwingli's  too  strong  inclination  to  politics 
is  carefully  and  rightly  indicated.  The  account  of  Wolsey  hardly  does 
justice  to  his  unique  greatness,  and  it  is  too  much  to  say  (see  ii.  41)  that 
it  was  he  who  suggested  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  the  king's  divorce.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  characters  are  treated  fully  and  in  an  interesting  way. 
But  in  some  of  the  discussions  {e.g.  that  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  vol.  ii.)  there  is  less  clearness  and  force :  in  that  special  case  the 
conclusion  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  is  not  the  one  commonly 
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held.  Nor  is  the  statement  of  the  problems  of  the  future  specially  help- 
ful, and  one  would  have  welcomed  from  Mr.  Hassall  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  latest  times  ;  a  day  will  soon  come  when  the  '  Jameson  raid  '  will 
not  be  a  self-explanatory  term  to  the  readers  of  these  volumes.  The 
surprising  statement  (i.  398)  that  the  ShijJ  of  Fools  of  Sebastian  Brandt 
was  imitated  in  English  by  Walter  Mapes  calls  for  explanation.  Many 
parts  of  the  work,  however — e.g,  the  account  of  the  Turks  in  the  early 
volumes  and  of  quite  modern  France  in  vol.  vi. — are  not  only  interesting 
and  useful,  but  give  information  not  easily  found  elsewhere.  For  these 
parts  the  general  reader  who  is  not  too  critical  of  extreme  accuracy  in 
details  or  of  sound  general  views  throughout  will  be  grateful,  but  a  more 
radical  recasting  of  the  whole  would  have  made  the  work  of  value  to  the 
critical  reader  also.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.    By  Edward  Armstrong,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols.     (London  :  Macmillan.     1902.) 

This  biography,  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  an  acknowledged  master  of 
the  period  within  which  it  falls,  arouses  a  keen  feeling  of  interest.  Much 
has  been  published  in  recent  years  bearing  upon  the  man  and  his  age. 
The  work  of  Baumgarten,  unfortunately  unfinished,  the  laborious  com- 
pilation of  De  Leva,  the  collections  of  Lanz,  Weiss,  Friedensburg, 
Le  Glay,  and  many  others,  the  immense  literature  on  the  early  years  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany,  have  added  to  our  detailed  knowledge  and 
corrected  many  misapprehensions.  It  was  time  to  take  stock  of  our  new 
acquisitions,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  is  well  fitted  to  draw  up  the  report. 

How  far  biography  is  a  suitable  medium  for  the  presentation  of 
history  is  a  question  on  which  historians  are  never  likely  to  agree.  In 
this  case  it  is  true  that  the  life  of  Charles  supplies  a  certain  unity  to  a 
complicated  and  heterogeneous  period  of  European  history.  But  it 
embraces  so  much  that  one  is  inclined  to  resent  omissions  which  are  in 
themselves  quite  justifiable.  The  life  of  Charles  brings  us  into  the  centre 
of  the  great  struggle  for  Italian  supremacy,  European  hegemony,  between 
the  houses  of  Habsburg  and  Valois.  But  in  a  biography  of  Charles  we 
get  the  picture  only  from  one  side.  The  French  factor  receives  of  neces- 
sity only  imperfect  recognition.  The  Emperor  has  innumerable  interests 
in  Germany,  but  the  importance  and  dramatic  interest  of  the  contest 
with  the  Turks  concern  Ferdinand  rather  than  Charles,  and  in  consequence 
here  also  we  feel  a  gap.  The  history  is  so  nearly  a  history  of  Europe  that 
we  regret  that  it  is  not  complete.  But  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  choice  of  subject. 

Sometimes  the  renunciation  of  topics  seems  a  little  more  arbitrary. 
Italy,  for  instance,  is  fully  treated ;  but  the  relations  of  Leo  X  and 
Clement  VII  with  Florence,  so  important  and  so  strange,  are  left  unex- 
plained. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  author  had  pushed  aside  these 
topics  because  he  was  too  familiar  with  them.  The  general  reader  is 
not,  and  will  probably  feel  a  little  perplexed  as  to  what  was  happening  in 
Florence  before  the  settlement  of  1530.  A  few  words  would  have 
supplied  the  necessary  information.  The  election  of  Charles  to  the 
empire  is  passed  over  in  a  few  lines.  The  topic  is  somewhat  hackneyed, 
but  surely  it  is  intimately  connected  with   Charles's  fortunes,  and  we 
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might  have  had  a  few  illuminating  paragraphs  as  to  the  factors  which 
determined  his  success,  and  the  reasons  which  made  him  so  obstinate  in 
desiring  the  imperial  crown.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the 
war  between  Charles  and  France  is  the  immunity  of  Franche-Comte  from 
attack,  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  from  invasion.  The  Swiss  treaty, 
which  partly  accounts  for  this,  is  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  but  the  point 
would  be  worth  emphasising  and  explaining.  The  escape  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Prevesa  (ii.  3),  if  mentioned,  ought  to  be  explained.  The  passage, 
as  it  stands,  is  too  allusive  and  enigmatical  fcrr  the  general  reader,  whom 
Mr.  Armstrong  rightly  does  not  despise.  The  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor 
with  Philip  is  treated  in  a  similar  allusive  fashion  and  not  dated  (ii.  282). 
There  is  a  very  important  side  of  the  subject  in  which  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  presumably  not  interested,  and  that  is  the  financial  side.  At  every 
point  Charles  was  hampered  by  want  of  money,  and  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  what  he  accomplished  was  accomplished  not  by  wealth  but  in 
spite  of  poverty.  Very  false  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  magnitude  of  Charles's 
resources ;  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  a  statistical  view  of  his  revenues 
and  expenditure,  or  to  draw  up  a  budget  for  all  his  realms.  But  enough 
has  been  published  by  Henne,  Bonn,  Haebler,  Ehrenberg,  and  probably 
by  others  to  enable  a  juster  notion  to  be  formed  of  the  correspondence  of 
Charles's  tasks  and  his  financial  means  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
And  the  relations  between  Charles  and  the  great  financial  houses  are  in 
themselves  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  this  side  of  the  subject  adequately  treated  and  the  information  now 
somewhat  widely  scattered  put  together  and  co-ordinated. 

A  few  errors  have  crept  in,  which  might  be  removed  in  a  second 
edition.  Charles  III  of  Savoy  did  not  marry  the  sister  of  the  Emperor's 
wife  (ii.  127),  but  was  married  five  years  before  Charles  ;  and  it  was 
some  years  before  Charles's  subsequent  marriage  brought  the  two 
princes  together,  if  indeed  that  was  the  cause  of  their  rapprochement. 
Gattinara's  state  paper,  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  133  as  if  it  belonged  to  • 
November,  is  really  dated  30  July.  It  is  surely  too  dogmatic  (i.  135) 
to  say  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Spanish  influence  procured  the 
election  of  Adrian  VI.  Adrian's  own  scepticism  on  the  point  seems  well 
founded.  Mlinster  (i.  312)  was  not  the  first  important  town  that  had 
been  taken  by  storm  for  a  century  or  more.  Rome,  Genoa,  Brescia,  and 
others  might  be  quoted  within  a  few  decades.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  the  silver 
mines  and  the  quicksilver  mines  are  transposed.  And  what  is  meant 
on  the  same  page  by  saying  that  Charles  was  in  great  part  respon- 
sible for  the  birth  of  Philip  ?  The  Tudor  king  did  not  follow  the  Valois 
to  the  grave  (vol.  ii.  p.  159) ;  Henry  died  about  two  months  before 
Francis. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to  point  out  such  oversights,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  has  given  his  conscientious  attention  to  the  writer's  work. 
In  this  case  he  has  also  the  more  pleasing  task  of  recording  the  impres- 
sion of  a  most  difficult  task  skilfully  and  successfully  achieved.  The 
conception  of  Charles's  character  is  svinpathetic  and  historical.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  Charles's  industry,  p^feverance,  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty,  firm  sense  of  justice  and  ng^t.  The  time-honoured  rhetoric 
about  world- empire  and  overweening  ambition  drops  out  quite  naturally ; 
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and  we  see  a  dogged,  somewhat  commonplace  king  struggling  rather  in- 
effectively with  a  burden  not  of  his  own  choosing.  The  style  is  always 
luminous  and  often  picturesque.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  skilful, 
and  in  consequence  the  narrative  is  always  perspicuous.  The  two  main 
threads,  Italian  and  religious,  are  carefully  followed  and  clearly  indi- 
cated. Subsidiary  matters,  the  internal  history  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Spain,  of  the  Indies,  are  treated  in  separate  chapters,  and  the  essential  is 
given  in  every  case.  The  bibliography  is  full,  and  the  comments  on  the 
books  are  interesting.  There  is  only  one  thing  here  to  be  regretted,  and 
that  is  that  a  list  of  the  special  treatises  mentioned  in  footnotes  is  not 
appended  to  the  general  bibliography.  This  could  have  been  easily  done, 
and  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  for  students.  The  index  is 
full  and  carefully  made,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  the  names,  e.g.,  of 
Henry  VIII,  Mary  Tudor,  and  Philip  do  not  appear  in  their  place.  These 
sovereigns  can  be  found  with  a  little  trouble,  but  an  entry  with  cross- 
reference  would  save  time. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  find  a  serious  student  who  has  the 
courage  to  attack,  the  ability  to  surmount,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task 
as  this.  Historical  study  nowadays  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  kind 
of  guerillb,  warfare  ;  the  comprehensive  survey  of  great  fields,  the  laborious 
synthesis  of  scattered  investigations,  the  harvesting,  threshing,  and 
winnowing  of  abundant  crops  are  necessary  if  so  much  patient  labour  is 
to  bring  its  proper  fruit.  Such  a  work  as  this  marks  the  attainment  of  a 
new  stage  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge ;  from  this  as  a  secure 
base  historians  can  advance.  Stanley  Leathes. 

A  Literary  and  Biographical  History  or  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
English  Catholics  from  the  Breach  with  Borne  in  1534  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Joseph  Gillow.  Vol.  V.  (London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  [1902.]) 

It  is  not  without  considerable  reservations  that  we  can  congratulate  Mr. 
Gillow  on  the  completion  of  his  laborious  undertaking.  The  many 
merits  of  his  work — the  industry,  diligence,  and  wide  knowledge  of  his 
subject  displayed  by  the  author,  his  interesting  excursions  into  the  byways 
and  obscure  corners  of  theological  literature,  his  resuscitation  of 
almost  forgotten  controversies,  eccentric  characters,  and  curious  books — 
are  well  known,  for  the  dictionary  has  been  substantially  before  the 
public  for  many  years,  the  first  volume  having  been  published  in  1885. 
But  students  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  something 
like  a  complete  biography  and  bibliography  of  Roman  catholics  in 
England  since  the  Reformation  cannot  but  be  disappointed  with  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  work  with  this  fifth  volume.  In  the  first  place 
the  fact  that  four  volumes  carried  the  dictionary  only  as  far  as  '  Meynell ' 
— not  much  more  than  halfway  through  the  alphabet — and  that  this 
fifth  volume  includes  the  remainder,  speaks  for  itself.  If  there  had  been 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  publisher  towards  subscribers 
to  complete  the  work  in  five  volumes,  there  has  certainly  been  some 
unfortunate  miscalculation.  The  consequent  inequality  of  treatment  and 
curtailment  of  matter  in  this  last  volume  strike  one  at  every  turn.  To 
the  notice  of  Bishop  Milner,  which  is  treated  rather  on  the  earlier  method 
and  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Gillow's  workmanship 
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at  its  best,  are  assigned  fifteen  pages  of  biography  and  twenty-four  of  biblio- 
graphical notes,  while  Sanders  and  Stapleton  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Newman,  Ward,  and  Wiseman  of  the  nineteenth,  are  restricted  each 
to  a  single  page  of  biography,  and  the  bibliographical  notices  of  all  these 
great  writers  together  do  not  exceed  nineteen  pages.  The  total  omissions 
are  many.  For  example,  in  the  earlier  volumes  Catesby  and  Guy  Fawkes 
are  honoured  with  notices,  but  their  companions,  the  Wrights  and  Winter, 
^nd  no  place  in  the  fifth.  The  bibliographical  portion,  perhaps,  suffers 
less  from  this  compression  than  the  biographical.  But  the  incon- 
sistencies in  this  latter  department  are  sufficiently  marked.  In  the  case  of 
most  writers  Mr.  Gillow  catalogues  or  describes  every  book  in  which  they 
have  had  a  hand,  whether  as  translators,  editors,  or  as  furnishing  some 
preface.  His  space  or  his  patience,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted  on  reaching  Father  Joseph  Stevenson,  for  he  here  lumps  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  the  productions  of  this  industrious  archivist  in  an 
unprecedented  fashion,  thus  : — 

2.  Eight  works  edited  for  the  Maitland  Club,  1834-42,  commencing  with 
Illustrations  of  Scottish  History.  3.  Two  works  edited  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  1835-39.  4.  Four  works  edited  for  the  EngUsh  Historical  Society,  1838- 
41.  5.  Four  works  edited  for  the  Eoxburghe  Club,  1838-55.  6.  Seven  works 
edited  for  the  Surtees  Society,  1840-54  ; 

and  so  on. 

These  and  similar  defects  are  the  more  regrettable,  seeing  that,  while 
there  is  a  curtailment  of  valuable  matter  in  one  direction,  there 
is  a  superfluity  of  unnecessary  details  in  another.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
fault  which,  in  some  measure,  detracts  from  the  excellence  of  the 
work  throughout.  In  a  former  volume,  for  instance,  there  are  eight 
pages  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  vicar 
of  Morwenstow,  who  was  received  into  the  Roman  church  on  his  death- 
bed. In  the  present  volume  we  have  three  pages  occupied  with  the 
titles  in  full  of  some  fifty-six  works,  chiefly  farces  and  other  theatrical 
pieces,  published  by  John  Oxenford,  on  the  ground  that  this  dramatic 
writer  and  critic  became  a  Roman  catholic  in  his  sixty-second  year, 
eighteen  months  before  his  death.  Surely  there  was  room  for  conden- 
eation  here,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  chronicle  every  such  convert  who 
contributed  nothing,  literary  or  otherwise,  to  the  history  of  the  church 
which  he  joined  only  when  his  life's  work  was  over.  In  other  cases  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  writing  of  a  convert 
was  published  during  his  protestant  or  catholic  career.  Of  Mr.  John  E. 
Reade,  dramatist  and  novelist,  whose  various  productions  are  recorded  in 
the  dictionary,  we  are  simply  told  he  '  was  a  convert.*  On  the  other 
hand  the  dictionary  fails  to  satisfy  the  want  of  a  complete  catholic 
bibliography,  inasmuch  as  many  works  written  by  orthodox  catholics  are 
omitted  on  the  ground  that  such  writers  died  out  of  communion  with  the 
Roman  church.  For  example.  The  Crown  of  Jesus,  once  a  popular 
manual  of  devotion,  finds  no  place,  because  the  compiler,  the  Rev.  Rodolph 
Suffield,  eventually  seceded  from  the  church.  For  a  similar  reason  there 
is  no  mention  of  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  the  eminent  scientific  writer,  at 
one  time  a  champion  of  Catholicism.  If  the  question  is  whether  a  doubt- 
ful catholic  did  or  did  not  die  in  communion  with  the  church,  Mr.  Gillow 
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must  frequently  become  himself  the  arbiter  of  final  perseverance.  There 
is  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  famous  Dr.  Geddes,  who  in  his  Biblical 
studies  anticipated  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  abbe  Loisy.  In  his 
Critical  Bemarhs  on  the  Hehreio  Scrij^tures^  says  Mr.  Gillow,  '  he  vilified 
Moses  as  a  writer  and  legislator  to  such  a  degree  that  Priestley  doubted 
whether  Geddes  could  be  a  Christian.'  His  '  claim,'  continues  Mr. 
Gillow,  to  be  considered  a  catholic  may  be  questioned.     It  is 

only  charitable,  however,  to  give  him  the  credit  of  repentance  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and,  happily,  there  are  some  slight  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  Dr.  Milner, 
who  includes  him  in  his  examples  of  scandalous  and  apostate  priests  who  met 
with  untimely  deaths,  states  that  he  used  to  send  for  the  helps  of  the  church 
when  he  was  ill,  though  he  derided  them  when  he  recovered.  '  But  God  is  not 
mocked,'  and  the  priest  who  went  to  reconcile  him  at  last  found  that  he  had  un- 
expectedly expired. 

And  Mr.  Gillow  adds — 

Another  reason  for  trusting  in  his  final  repentance  is  the  fact  that  when 
search  was  made  after  his  death  for  the  continuation  of  his  Biblical  .translation, 
in  which  there  was  ground  to  believe  he  had  made  considerable  progress,  it  was 
found  that,  in  view  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  had  committed  it  to  the 
flames. 

But  if  such  a  charitable  hope  be  sufficient  to  restore  a  lapsed  catholic 
to  the  privileges  of  the  dictionary  why  should  Mr.  Anthony  Tyrrell  be  ex- 
cluded ?  This  remarkable  mischief-maker  and  government  spy  changed 
his  creed  as  often  as  he  changed  his  prison,  and,  after  many  published  con- 
fessions and  retractations,  married,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the 
church  of  England,  but  it  is  stated  on  very  good  authority  that  he  died 
abroad,  after  being  finally  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  therefore,  by  his  exclusion  is  harshly  treated.  Still  more  hardly 
treated  is  the  Rev.  Richard  Waldo  Sibthorp,  who  excited  the  surprise  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  having  three  times  crossed  the  chasm  which  separates 
the  churches.  Mr.  Sibthorp  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Roman 
church  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  a  priest.  Bishop  Bag- 
shawe  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Why  was  this  pious  writer  and 
eloquent  preacher  ignored  by  Mr.  Gillow  ?  Was  it  because,  according  to 
Mr.  Sibthorp's  earnest  desire,  the  Anglican  burial  service  was  read  over 
his  grave  ? 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  emphasise  such  defects  if  they  were  now 
quite  beyond  repair.  But  is  it  too  late  to  persuade  Mr.  Gillow  to  furnish 
a  supplementary  volume  with  a  few  lists  and  a  general  index,  which  would 
treble  the  value  of  his  whole  work  ?  A  list  of  books  which  have  never  been 
connected  with  any  author's  name,  and  are  therefore  unrecorded  in  the 
dictionary,  would  be  very  desirable,  if  the  bibliography  is  intended  to  be 
complete.  But  an  index  is  above  all  things  necessary.  In  the  most 
interesting  period  of  the  literature  here  under  survey  many  important 
works  issued  from  the  press  anonymously,  pseudonymously,  or  under 
initials  which  barely  suggested  rather  than  revealed  their  author- 
ship. No  doubt  there  is  something  like  a  consensus  among  critics  as  to 
the  authorship  of  some  of  these  books,  but  concerning  others  there  is  still 
room  for  doubt,  and  Mr.  Gillow's  readers  have  no  means  of  guessing 
under  what  heading  they  may  appear  in  the  dictionary.     Again,  informa- 
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tion  regarding  the  literary  history  of  an  important  work  may  have  to  be 
sought  for  under  the  name  of  the  original  author,  subsequent  editors,  and 
translators.  Thus  a  full  account  of  recent  discoveries  regarding  the 
additions  to  Sanders's  De  Origine  Schismatis  Anglicani  will  be  found  scat- 
tered under  Sanders,  the  author,  under  Bishton,  the  continuator  and  editor 
of  the  first  edition,  and  under  Parsons,  now  known  as  the  author  of  the 
many  interpolations,  found  in  the  second  and  enlarged  edition,  published 
by  him.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  in  such  an  index  books 
written  by  catholics  should  be  distinguished  by  some  marks  from  books 
written  by  authors  who  were  at  one  time  catholics,  but  not  so  when  the 
books  in  question  were  published — if  indeed  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
register  the  titles  of  these  last  books  at  all  ?  The  want  of  an  index  to 
Tierney's  incomplete  edition  of  Dodd  has  been  continually  felt.  Mr.  Gillow 
should  not  allow  his  dictionary  to  remain  under  the  same  grave  disadvan- 
tage. T.  G.  Law. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

Vol.  II.     (Edinburgh :  Blackwood.     1902.) 
James    VI  and   the   Gowrie  Mystery.     By  Andrew  Lang.     (London  : 

Longmans.     1902.) 
Politics  and  Religion  :  a  Study  in  Scottish  History  from  the  Reformation 

to    the    Revolution.     By    William    Law    Mathieson.     (Glasgow : 

Maclehose.     1902.) 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Lang's  history  has  been  enlarged  from  two  to  three 
volumes,  the  second  of  which,  now  before  us,  instead  of  going  from  the 
death  of  Beaton  to  the  union  of  the  parliaments,  or  even  to  the  Forty- five, 
ends  with  the  death  of  James  VI  in  1625.  Mr.  Lang's  main  interest 
lies  in  political  history ;  he  cares  more  for  men  than  for  institutions,  and 
his  estimates  of  human  motive  and  character  are  judicious  and 
luminous.  Mr.  Lang  has  given  us  a  learned  book,  full  of  knowledge  of 
many  kinds,  gleaned  from  original  sources,  and  used  with  wisdom  and 
discretion.  His  characteristic  gifts  of  humour  help  him  to  wear  lightly 
his  weight  of  learning,  and  in  controversy  he  hits  hard  ;  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  history  has  been  described  as  clever  rather  than  serious.  If 
any  student  of  Scottish  history  thinks  he  may  ignore  Mr.  Lang  he  will 
speedily  discover  his  error,  for  the  book  is  as  serious  as  it  is  clever  ;  even 
when  Mr.  Lang's  views  seem  a  little  wayward  they  are  suggestive  and 
full  of  insight.  Absolute  accuracy  in  so  intricate  a  subject  is  unattain- 
able, but  Mr.  Lang  attains  a  really  high  standard  in  this  respect  also. 
On  many  points  we  differ  to  some  extent  from  the  views  he  expresses, 
but  we  freely  recognise  that  he  has  much  to  say  for  his  own  position.  The 
interest  of  the  book  decreases,  naturally  enough,  as  Mary  Stuart  passes 
out  of  the  story,  and  although  Mr.  Lang  does  justice  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  James  VI  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  he  brings  himself 
to  do  so.  We  think  he  scarcely  gives  him  credit  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland.  His  aim  was  to  destroy  Presby- 
tery as  a  political  power ;  and  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  this, 
although  he  left  it  as  a  form  of  worship.  Presbytery  was  dangerous 
to  the  crown  because  of  the  existence  of  a  general  assembly  ;  James 
replaced  this  by  a  number  of  bishops  who  were,  by  force  of  circum- 
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stances,  royal  officers.  There  was  natural  indignation  among  the  clergy, 
but  it  required  Laud's  interference  in  ritual  and  worship  to  rouse  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  James  risked  the  success  of  his  policy  by  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth  ;  but  he  had  been  clever  enough  to  get  these 
articles  adopted  by  a  general  assembly  under  royal  control,  and  (whether 
the  credit  belongs  to  James  or  not)  the  articles  were  not  really  enforced 
in  his  reign.  Apart  from  the  articles  it  seems  to  us  that  his  ecclesi- 
astical policy  in  Scotland  went  just  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  go,  and  no 
further. 

If  Mr.  Lang  does  not  like  James,  he  has  nevertheless  defended  him 
from  the  charge  of  having  '  arranged '  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  ordar  to 
seize  the  Ruthven  possessions.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  stated  very 
clearly  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  his  history,  and  they  have  also  been 
worked  out  fully  in  a  separate  book.  Mr.  Lang's  old  lady  who  used  to  say, 
*  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  know 
the  whole  truth  about  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  at  last,'  would,  if  she  were 
living  now,  still  have  to  look  forward  to  its  explanation,  for,  after  all  is  said, 
the  mystery  remains  a  mystery,  and  Mr.  Lang  does  not  even  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  the  aim  of  the  conspirators  was.  Mr.  Lang  seems  to  us  to  have 
shown  that  a  theory  of  an  accidental  brawl  is  untenable,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  somewhat  timorous  king  committed  himself  to 
a  plot  of  this  kind.  It  follows  that,  if  there  was  a  plot,  and  the  king  was 
not  in  it,  the  earl  of  Gowrie  was  responsible  for  it,  and  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Lang  that  Gowrie's  conduct  is  easily  reconcilable  with  conscious  guilt.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Lang  discusses  a  much  more  delicate 
question — the  authenticity  of  the  Sprot  letters.  The  grounds  on  which 
he  argues  that  one  of  these  forgeries  is  based  upon  an  original  letter  are 
very  narrow,  and  many  of  his  readers  who  agree  with  him  on  the  general 
question  will  not  follow  him  in  this  conclusion.  The  two  questions  are 
really  quite  separate,  and  the  latter  pages  of  the  book  constitute  an 
inquiry  into  the  pathology  of  crime  rather  than  an  historical  investigation. 
Even  Mr.  Lang's  graces  of  style  can  hardly  succeed  in  making  this 
controversy  interesting. 

Mr.  Mathieson's  work  is  a  general  essay,  covering  the  period  of  Mr. 
Lang's  second  volume  and  the  following  sixty  years  as  well.  Mr. 
Mathieson  is  a  welcome  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  Scottish  historians.  He 
has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  many  fresh  sources  of  information, 
but  he  has  made  an  excellent  use  of  existing  material.  His  point  of  view 
is  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  '  moderate,'  and  he  represents  a  large 
minority  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics,  who,  alike  in  the  sixteenth,  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  occupied  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  both  the  parties  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  in 
power.  Only  once  did  this  moderate  party  find  the  fate  of  Scotland  in  its 
hands — in  the  year  1689 — but  it  then  effected  the  only  religious  settle- 
ment which  has  lasted  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  a 
serious  interference  made  by  the  united  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Covenanter  and  cavalier  have  alike  found  numerous  sympathisers 
in  Scottish  historians,  but  the  moderates  of  the  seventeenth  century  have 
waited  till  now  for  their  historian.  Mr.  Mathieson  does  them  full  justice, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  opponents,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  a  spirit  of 
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fairness  and  with  even  temper.  His  essay  raises  many  important  and 
interesting  questions,  and  directs  attention  to  many  new  points  of  view. 
We  have  noted  one  or  two  slips :  the  worst  is  a  statement  in  vol.  i.  p.  82 
that  '  the  constitutional  status  in  Scotland  of  the  lesser  barons  .  .  .  seems 
to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  England,  where  their  right 
to  attend  parliament  in  person  had  been  affirmed  by  the  Great  Charter, 
and  proving  burdensome,  had  been  exchanged  for  electing  representatives.' 
This  sentence  seems  to  us  to  misrepresent  the  leading  constitutional 
difference  between  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  electors  were 
(till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI)  all  the  freemen  in  the  county  court,  and  the 
representatives  went  to  parliament  to  represent  men  who  had  never  pos- 
sessed any  right  to  go  thither  in  person.  The  *  lesser  barons,'  in  Mr. 
Mathieson's  sense,  must  have  been  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents at  any  period  in  English  parliamentary  history,  and  representation 
in  England  was  representation  in  the  modern  sense.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  representatives  were  supposed  to  attend  in  place  of  those  who 
had  themselves  a  right  to  go  if  they  had  cared  to  exercise  it.  This  theory 
might  even  be  extended  to  the  burghs  (for  only  royal  burghs,  i.e.  tenants- 
in-chief,  possessed  the  franchise),  and  it  may  be  argued  that  there  was  no 
real  representative  theory  in  Scotland  till  1832.  But  the  whole  subject 
is  only  incidental,  and  we  gladly  recognise  the  many  merits  of  Mr. 
Mathieson's  book — its  wide  knowledge,  its  breadth  of  view,  and  its 
calmness  in  the  treatment  of  so  vexed  a  period.  Robert  S.  Rait. 

Acts-  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  New  Series.  Vols.  XX.-XXVII. : 
1590-1597.  Edited  by  John  Roche  Dasent,  C.B.  (London  :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     1900-3.) 

The  somewhat  circumscribed  nature  of  Mr.  Dasent's  task  enables  him  to  pro- 
duce these  volumes  with  great  rapidity.  His  editorial  labours  are  confined 
to  the  transcription  of  the  Register  itself  and  to  the  provision  of  marginal 
notes,  a  preface,  and  an  index  to  each  volume  ;  and  thus  eight  of  them 
have  appeared  since  the  series  was  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  in 
July  1900.  It  is,  however,  partly  due  to  a  less  happy  circumstance  than 
Mr.  Dasent's  industry  or  the  limitations  of  his  task  that  these  volumes 
carry  us  from  1590  to  1597,  for  two  volumes  of  the  original  manuscript 
at  the  Privy  Council  office  covering  the  period  from  26  Aug.  1593  to 
1  Oct.  1595  have  been  lost,  and  the  gap  is  very  inadequately  filled  by  the 
brief  extracts  from  the  Register  which  Mr.  Dasent  has  discovered  in  the 
British  Museum  Additional  MS.  11402.  The  fact  that  this  volume  once 
belonged  to  Bishop  Burnet  leads  Mr.  Dasent  into  an  interesting  digression 
(vol.  XXV.  pref.  pp.  vii-xii),  whither  we  may  perhaps  follow  him  for  a 
moment,  because  it  shows  that  Burnet  was  not  always  careless  in  the  use 
of  his  authorities,  and  illustrates  the  pitfalls  of  which  even  those  who  use 
original  sources  have  sometimes  to  beware.  One  of  the  manuscript 
volumes  of  the  Register  which  Burnet  used  for  his  History  of  the  Be- 
formation  contains  the  council's  order  of  30  June,  1548,  committing 
Bishop  Gardiner  to  the  Tower,  and  signed  E.  Sornerset,  T.  Caiit.,  W. 
St.  John,  J.  Btissell,  and  T.  Cheyne.  Burnet,  however,  detected  the  fact 
that  Russell  originally  signed  as  /.  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Dasent  says  that 
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St.  John  signed  as  W.  Wiltshire,  though  neither  Russell  nor  St.  John 
received  his  earldom  until  January  1549-50.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  this  minute  was  not  signed  until  after  that  date,  and  probably, 
though  Mr.  Dasent  does  not  make  the  suggestion,  not  until  the  time  of 
Gardiner's  trial  in  December  and  January  1550-1.  Bedford  and 
Wiltshire  then  signed  with  the  signatures  that  had  become  familiar  to 
them ;  but,  wishing  for  some  reason  to  give  the  impression  that  their 
signatures  were  affixed  some  two  and  a  half  years  before  their  real  date, 
they  altered  them  to  the  style  they  bore  in  1548.  That  such  a  proceeding 
should  have  been  possible  considerably  impairs  the  evidential  value  of 
signatures. 

Returning  to  the  volumes  immediately  before  us,  we  may  remark 
that  the  general  character  of  this  Register,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  previous  notices,  does  not  change.  Mr.  Dasent  notes  that 
the  volume  of  business  recorded  tends  to  increase  (the  latest  volume 
covers  a  period  of  less  than  six  months),  but  he  wisely  refrains  from 
considering  this  any  proof  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  council,  and 
certainly  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  business  recorded  are  not 
enhanced.  As  material  for  political  history,  domestic  or  foreign,  this 
record  is  of  comparatively  httle  use,  and  for  ecclesiastical  history  it 
provides  no  more  stimulating  information  than  that  '  Popish  vestments  ' 
were  described  in  official  circles  as  '  trash.'  But  it  embodies  an  infinity 
of  details  throwing  more  or  less  light  on  constitutional  machinery, 
social  conditions,  and,  particularly  in  these  volumes,  on  military  organisa  ■ 
tion.  Thus  we  learn  (xxi.  220-5,  &c.)  that  the  captain  of  a  hundred  men 
was  paid  two  guineas  a  week,  without  reckoning  'dead  pays,'  a  salary 
which,  if  the  usual  computation  of  modern  value  holds  good,  is  equivalent 
to  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  that  the  recently  adopted  territorial 
regimental  system  can  boast  a  Tudor  precedent,  for  in  1591  the  unit 
adopted  for  purposes  of  enhstment  was  the  county ;  that  infantry  were 
expected  to  march  sixteen  miles  a  day  ;  and  that  the  government  was  at 
least  as  solicitous  then  as  now  to  provide  employment  for  discharged 
soldiers.  Some  equally  interesting  details  are  afforded  of  the  difficulty 
which  Elizabeth  experienced  in  extracting  ship-money  from  maritime 
counties ;  probably  she,  Tudor  though  she  was,  would  have  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  extort  it  from  inland  shires.  Occasionally  there  is  an  order 
which  provokes  a  smile,  as  for  instance  (xxvi.  69)  : 

a  warrant  for  her  Majesty's  Serjeant  Painter  and  to  all  public  officers  to  yield 
him  their  assistance  touching  the  abuse  committed  by  divers  unskilful  artisans 
in  unseemly  and  improperly  painting,  graving,  and  printing  of  her  Majesty's 
person  and  visage,  to  her  Majesty's  great  offence  and  disgrace  of  that  beautiful 
and  magnanimous  Majesty  wherewith  God  hath  blessed  her. 

When  such  measures  were  taken  to  hide  the  queen's  wrinkles  from  the 
public,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  portraits  are  fair,  and  pictures  represent- 
ing her  in  old  age  are  scanty. 

Mr.  Dasent's  prefaces  are  almost  invariably  a  good  index  to  the  more 
interesting  contents  of  his  volumes,  but  we  wish  he  would  curb  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  relative  pronouns  and  the  excessive  length  of  his  sentences  ;  in 
vol.  XX.  pp.  xxvii-xxviii  there  is  a  sentence  twenty-three  lines  long  with 
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five  relatives  in  it,  nine  *  ands,'  and  two  '  buts.'  Possibly,  too,  such 
spellings  as  '  sculkers,'  '  apostacy,'  '  Kirkaldy,'  and  '  Mansfeild  '  might  be 
avoided  with  care.  These  prefaces  are,  however,  difficult  to  write,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Kegister  adds  special  dangers.  Mr.  Dasent  has  not  to 
deal,  as  Dr.  Gairdner  has  in  the  Letters  and  Papers,  with  the  whole 
body  of  contemporary  documents,  but  only  with  one  very  limited  record  ; 
and  he  does  not  quite  resist  the  temptation  to  import  a  good  deal  of 
extraneous  history  into  the  prefaces  in  order  to  elucidate  the  text ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  altogether  avoid  errors  from  which  a  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  other  contemporary  sources  would  save  him. 
Thus  in  vol.  xxi.  p.  xviii,  although  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  name  does 
not  once  occur  in  the  volume  on  which  Mr.  Dasent  is  commenting,  and 
although  he  admits  that  *  there  is  no  need  to  repeat '  the  story  here,  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  some  not  very  original  remarks 
about  the  fight  of  the  '  Revenge  '  being  *  a  useless  display  of  valour  and, 
like  the  Balaclava  charge,  magnificent  but  not  war.'  So  in  vol.  xxv.  a 
casual  mention  of  Richard  Boyle  leads  Mr.  Dasent  in  his  preface  to  inter- 
polate a  passage  from  Boyle's  diary,  written  twenty-five  years  later  and 
already  printed  in  the  Lismore  Facers  ;  and  in  vol.  xxvii.,  although  the 
references  to  the  1597  expedition  are  '  few  and  meagre,'  several  pages 
are  devoted  to  it  in  the  introduction.  On  the  other  hand  he  uses  the 
dismissal  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon  from  the  chief  justiceship  of  Ireland  to 
prove  the  determination  of  the  government  to  reform  the  Irish  judicature 
by  substituting  English  for  Irish  judges  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  xxiv) ;  but,  the 
Register  for  the  period  being  lost,  he  is  unaware  that  Sir  Robert's 
restitution  two  years  later  considerably  modifies  his  argument.  Again,  in 
volumes  xxv.  and  xxvi.  Mr.  Dasent  attributes  Sir  John  Smythe's  im- 
prisonment solely  to  his  denial  of  the  queen's  power  to  force  subjects 
to  serve  abroad,  ignoring  his  alleged  complicity  in  a  plot  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  cousin  Lord  Beauchamp. 

These  trifles  are  perhaps  almost  inevitable,  but  we  must  enter  a  more 
serious  protest  against  some  further  statements  into  which  Mr.  Dasent 
has  been  led  partly  by  the  neglect  of  other  materials  and  partly  by  the 
assumption  that  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  is  co-extensive  with 
the  business  it  transacted.  On  p.  xxii  (vol.  xxi.)  he  remarks  that 
•  foreign  afi'airs  .  .  .  gave  the  council  but  little  trouble.'  This  might  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  loose  way  of  stating  that  the  council's  deliberations 
on  foreign  affairs  are  naturally  not  recorded  in  its  Register,  were  it  not  for 
Mr.  Dasent's  further  assertion  (vol.  xxii.  p.  viii)  that  '  the  Register  of  the 
Privy  Council  gives  but  little  indication  of  the  existence  '  of  the  '  supreme 
body '  which,  as  Mr.  Dasent  says,  must  have  governed  England  like  the 
modern  cabinet.  But  this  *  supreme  body '  ivas  the  privy  council,  and 
the  absence  of  any  record  in  its  register  of  its  deliberations  on  foreign 
affairs  no  more  proves  that  it  did  not  deal  with  these  affairs  than  a 
similar  absence  of  wriLten  records  proves  that  the  modern  cabinet  under- 
takes no  deliberations  and  comes  to  no  decisions  on  matters  of  the  same 
character.  A.  F.  Pollard. 
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Worcestershire  County  Becords.  Division  I.  Documents  relating  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  Calendar  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Paioers,  Vol.  !• 
1591-164:3,  compiled  for  the  Records  and  Charities  Committee  by 
J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council.  (Worcester  : 
Worcestershire  Historical  Society.     1900.) 

If  the  documents  belonging  to  other  counties  are  treated  with  the  same 
care  as  these,  a  mass  of  material  unrivalled  in  importance  and  interest  by 
any  country  of  the  world  will  assist  the  labours  of  future  historians  of 
local  government.  The  Worcestershire  papers  do  not  begin  very  early, 
if  there  are  none  prior  to  the  year  1591,  with  which  this  volume  opens. 
Probably  the  cause  of  this  is  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  county, 
which  gave  rise  to  serious  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  (see  pp.  684-686).  Since 
the  time,  at  any  rate,  of  Henry  VIII,  the  lords  lieutenant  had  been  the 
lords  president  of  the  council  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  introduction  the  learned  editor  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this 
had  led  to  the  custody  of  the  county  records  at  Ludlow,  and  consequently 
iheir  loss  so  far  as  Worcestershire  is  concerned.  This  hypothesis  will  be 
verified  when  the  documents  stored  at  Ludlow,  if  any  survive,  see  the 
light.  After  1591,  at  any  rate,  the  Custos  Rotulorum  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  lord  lieutenant  but  a  resident  county  magnate.  Function- 
aries of  this  type  were  accustomed  to  discharge  their  duties  by  deputy. 
In  1800  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  in  whose  custody  the  records 
actually  were,  reported  that  they  were  then  '  in  strong  wooden  chests  or 
boxes,  so  as  to  be  dry  and  protected  from  all  but  unavoidable  decay.' 
To  this  security  they  had,  it  appears,  but  recently  been  removed. 
*  Before  che  documents  were  deposited  in  the  house  the  papers  were  for 
the  most  part,  and  particularly  the  more  ancient  part  of  them,  taken  loose 
from  an  unceiled  garret,  entirely  unarranged  and  insecure,  and  the 
residue  irregularly  placed  in  broken  and  old  boxes.' 

The  interest  aroused  in  local  history  since  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  in  1888  led  to  steps  being  taken  for  arranging  and  calen- 
daring the  records.  These  were  divided  into  those  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  the  County  Council,  and  to  the  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  respectively.  It  is  with  the  first  of  these  divisions  that  the  present 
volume  deals.  The  editor  narrates  at  length  the  interesting  story  of  the 
labour  involved  in  the  disentanglement  of  this  confused  congeries  of 
papers,  some  of  which  had  become  intermixed  with  bundles  belonging  to 
other  years. 

This  mixture  led  to  great  care  in  sorting  being  required,  or  some  startling 
results  would  have  followed.  In  the  papers  of  1611  was  one  of  considerable 
historical  interest ;  it  was  undated  and  indicted  certain  persons  for  belonging  to 
the  sect  of '  trementes,  Anglice  Quakers.',  If  it  had  actually  belonged  to  1611  it 
would  have  shown  that  Quakers  were  known  as  a  religious  sect  some  twelve 
years  before  George  Fox  was  born  and  forty  years  before  he  began  to  preach  ! 
The  date  of  the  indictment  is  really  about  1670,- and  it  is  probably  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  there  was  a  sharp  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Worcester- 
shire (p.  ix). 

The  documents  fall  into  three  classes  and  belong  to  three  reigns,  those 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charles  I.  They  consist  of  recognisances, 
indictments,  and  miscellaneous  papers.     Those  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
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are  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  those  of  the  other  two  reigns.  From  the 
recognisances  we  obtain  the  names  of  the  acting  magistrates,  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  occupations,  some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
population  and  of  the  pronunciation  of  local  names,  and  indications  of  the 
character  of  the  cases  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions.  The 
editor,  in  his  introduction,  gives  us  specimens  of  original  recognisances,  of 
which  the  text  necessarily  affords  but  a  summary.  He  also  prefaces  the 
class  of  indictments  and  presentments. 

The  Indictments  are  statements  of  the  offences  which  wea:e  brought  before  the 
Grand  Juries  at  the  Sessions.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  Indictments  and  Present- 
ments  Indictments  and  Presentments  have  been  classed  together  under 

Indictments  in  this  Calendar. 

The   editor's   English    leaves    it    doubtful    whether    *  they '    refers    to 

*  statements  '  or  '  indictments,'  this  last  being  pointed  to  by  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph.  Doubtless,  as  the  editor  puts  it,  '  the  legal  effect  of  both 
are  [sic]  the  same.'  But  indictments  are  a  species  of  presentments,  not 
presentments  a  species  of  indictments.  '  A  presentment  generally  taken,' 
says  Blackstone,  *  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  including  not  only 
presentments  properly  so  called,  but  also  inquisitions  of  office  and  in- 
dictments by  a  grand  jury.'  ^  And  so  Coke  says,  '  Every  inditement  is  a 
presentment,  but  every  presentment  is  not  an  inditement.'  ^  The  third 
division  of  documents  entitled  (c)  Miscellaneous,  though  the  first  and 
second  are  designated  (1)  and  (2)  respectively,  is  sorted  under  thirteen 
heads  ;  writs,  jury  lists,  &c.,  lists  of  ofiicers,  parish  presentments,  letters, 
examinations,  informations,  complaints,  certificates,  orders,  articles  against 
individuals,  petitions,  and  unclassed.  A  useful  statistical  table  of  these  is 
added. 

On  the  whole,  the  documents  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  are  of  the 
greatest  historical  value.  They  cast  a  light  upon  the  methods  of  personal 
government  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  During  the  time  of- 
James  I  there  are  not  many  papers  of  exceptional  interest.  One,  how- 
ever, shows  the  restlessness  of  the  Roman  catholics  and  an  expectation 
of  violence  the  year  before  the  Gunpowder  plot.  A  recusant  servant,  in 
August  1604,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindlip,  one  of  the  hatching 
grounds  of  the  plot,  swore  *  that  there  would  be  knocking  very  shortly, 
that  he  would  fight  for  his  life  before  he  went  to  church  '  (p.  67).  The 
three  points  of  most  importance  illustrative  of  the  character  of  local 
government  are  the  system  of  purveyance  as  it  appears  in  the  records,  the 
substitution,  about  1625,  of  imprisoinment  until  trial  for  the  ancient 
method  of  insuring  appearance  by  taking  sureties,  and,  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  local  administration  under  the  personal  government  of  Charles  I. 
Purveyance  was  an  ancient  grievance  of  which  numerous  statutes  had 
attempted  the  restraint.  The  articles  against  Wolsey  show  that  in  his 
time  it  was  taken  in  kind,  and  this,  as  these  papers  prove,  continued  to 
be  the  practice,  at  least  down  to  the  year  1613.  Between  that  date  and 
1625  the  county  of  Worcester  paid  'composition  money.'  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  I,  the  county  being  behind  with  its  composition 
money,  an  order  was  issued  that  it  should  return  to  the  former  course 

*  of  serving  .  .  .  provisions  in  kind  and  no  longer  in  money  '  (p.  398).    The 

'  Bk.  vi.  eh.  xviii.  2  Second  Inst.  739. 
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editor  reckons  the  total  sum  for  1640  at  5S71.  10s.,  '  or  between  a 
farthing  and  a  halfpenny  rate  at  the  present  day  '  (p.  cv).  Presumably 
this  change,  if  it  were  general,  was  unpopular,  as  it  was  obviously  more 
likely  to  lead  to  cases  of  individual  hardship.  At  any  rate,  '  vexation 
and  oppression  by  purveyors '  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  of  1641.  The  practice  of  securing  the  appearance  of 
prisoners  by  the  intricate  system  of  recognisances  descended  from  the 
period  before  the  Conquest.  The  editor  gives  as  an  example  '  the  case  of 
John  Warren  and  others  of  Alvechurch,  who  in  1625  were  indicted  for 
disseizing  John  Hackluyt,'  (p.  xli,  cf.  p.  391).  There  were  three  persons 
indicted  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  recognisances  by  which  parties  and 
witnesses  were  pledged  for  each  other's  appearance.  We  even  find  in 
1592  recognisances  entered  into  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  charge  of 
murder  (p.  4). 

The  system  seems  to  have  worked  well,  for  among  the  papers  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  recognizance  estreated.  After  1625  there  was  a  change ;  whether  it 
was  from  instructions  given  from  London  or  not  does  not  appear.  .  .  . 
Although  the  majority  of  offenders  were  still  bound  over  to  appear  by  recogni- 
zances, yet  the  fact  is  far  more  often  stated  than  previously  that  the  accused  is  a 
prisoner  (p.  xlii). 

How  great  was  the  oppression  wrought  by  this  change  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  '  as  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  these  lists,  a  year  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  '  (ibid.),  and  the  prisons  were 
no  better  than  Howard  found  them.  This  is  one  of  those  changes  upon 
which  history  is  silent,  for  it  did  not  form  one  of  the  articles  either  of 
the  Petition  of  Right  or  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Yet  the  editor  not 
unjustly  concludes  that  '  if  it  was  of  general  application  all  over  England ' 
it  'would  probably  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the 
government   of  Charles  I  unpopular  '   (p.  xl). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard's  valuable  work  on 
the  Early  History  of  Ejiglish  Poor  Belief  was  in  the  press  at  about 
the  same  date  as  this  volume.  Miss  Leonard  brings  out  the  excep- 
tional activity  of  local  administration  under  Charles  I.  The  same  fact 
is  marked  in  the  Worcestershire  Sessions  papers,  particularly  for  the 
years  1633-35.  The  miscellaneous  papers  already  mentioned  show  an 
increase  in  number  from  7,  19,  and  3  for  the  years  1630,  1631,  and 
1632  respectively,  to  123,  113,  112  during  the  three  years  following.  On 
looking  at  the  statistical  tables  (p.  xc),  it  appears  that  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  growth  of  informations,  generally  a  sign  of  the  prevalence  of 
an  oppressive  temper  in  the  administration.  A  fact  noticed  in  another 
connexion  by  Mr.  Bund  can  scarcely  be  without  bearing  upon  this  point. 
'  While  at  the  present  day  the  number  of  bills  the  grand  jury  ignore 
is  under  5  per  cent.,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  it  was  15  per  cent.'  (p.  liii). 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  activity  and  the  resistance  to  it  thus 
indicated  was  an  effect  of  clerical  influence.  The  acts  passed  after  the  Re- 
formation for  the  compulsory  disuse  of  meat  in  Lent  were  avowedly  passed 
for  reasons  of  state,  not  of  religion,  the  statute  of  1604  (1  Jac.  I,  c.  29), 
amending  an  act  of  1563  (5  Eliz.  c.  5),  being  entitled  *  An  Acte  to 
encourage  the  Seamen  of  England  &c.'  But  the  numerous  proceedings 
against  consumers  and  sellers  of  meat  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Williams 
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was  head  of  the  law,  and  Laud,  through  the  Star  Chamber,  wielded  the 
judicial  prerogative,  beget  the  suspicion  that  religious  zeal  was  operative. 
But  that  this  conclusion  is  not  to  be  hastily  reached  must  be  inferred 
from  Mr.  Bund's  excellent  observations  upon  the  inner  significance  of 
the  ostentatious  care  for  morality  which  puts  the  twentieth  century  to 
the  blush. 

The  apparent  zeal  against  immorality  the  parishioners  displayed  if  a  single 
woman  came  among  them  was  dictated  far  more  by  the  fear  that  an  illegitimate 
child  might  be  the  consequence,  a  result  for  which  the  parish  would  have  to 
provide,  than  from  any  abstract  objection  to  immorality.  The  whole  of  the 
presentments,  petitions,  and  articles  are  really  instances  of  an  elaborate  '  organ- 
ised hypocrisy,'  making  it  appear  that  they  were  acting  in  the  cause  of  morality 
while  they  were  evading  a  lia,bility  (p.  clxxxii). 

Similarly,  he  shows  that  the  act  31  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  compelling  the 
appropriation  of  four  acres  to  every  newly  built  cottage,  was  primarily 
parochial  in  its  intention.  '  If  a  man  brought  persons  into  the  parish,  he 
should  be  bound  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  support '  (p.  clxxxiii). 
His  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  maintenance  of  highways  on  p.  Ixxiv  foil., 
which  recurs,  with  some  of  the  same  illustrative  cases,  on  p.  clxxiv  foil., 
and  the  cases  bring  out  some  new  points,  the  most  striking  being  that  in 
1634  small  landowners,  even  of  the  rank  of  '  gentleman,'  were  indicted  for 
not  themselves  working  on  the  repair  of  a  highway  (p.  560). 

Students  of  historical  economics  are  warned  by  Mr.  Bund  against  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  prices  of  commodities  incidentally  scattered 
through  these  papers  as  representative  of  those  normally  current. 

They  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  as  at  that  time  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  grand  and  petit  larceny,  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
was  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  ;  it  often  happened  that  the  value  was  placed 
very  low  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  limit  of  petit  larceny,  to  prevent 
capital  punishment  being  incurred  (j.).  lix). 

An  instance  of  the  elasticity  thus  introduced  into  appraisements  is 
shown  in  the  value  of  sheep,  which  varied  from  6d.  to  14s.  8d.  (p.  Ixiv). 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful,  considering  the  merciless  temper  of  the  times 
towards  vagrants,  whether  in  the  case  of  thefts  by  them  the  quality  of 
mercy  was  not  strained.  It  is  in  this  connexion  an  excellent  suggestion 
of  the  editor,  based  upon  these  records,  that  one  reason  why  the  vagrant 
of  that  day  was  so  hardly  dealt  with  was  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
spread  of  so  much  of  the  sickness  (p.  clxxxiii). 

Illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
countryside  abound  in  this  volume.  Worcestershire  was  by  no  means  a 
purely  agricultural  county.  It  enjoyed  a  busy  clothing  trade,  of  which 
the  chief  seats  were  Worcester  and  Kidderminster  ;  an  iron  trade,  with 
Dudley  and  Stourbridge  as  its  centres,  and  a  nail  manufacture,  '  extend- 
ing across  the  county  from  Dudley  through  Belbroughton  to  Bromsgrove  ;  ' 
a-cap  manufacture  at  Bewdley,  and  a  salt  trade  at  Droitwich.  Mr.  Bund 
estimates  that  no  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
recognisances  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  this  basis  can  be  safely  taken  as  answering  to  the 
real  distribution  of  the  population  among  employments.     Appearances 
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before  magistrates  are  wont  to  be  more  common  as  the  population 
increases  in  density.  The  scattered  dwellers  in  the  countryside  are  less 
frequently  brought  into  collision  with  their  neighbours  and  with  the  law. 
This  probability  is  fortified  by  the  table  of  the  number  of  recognisances, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Worcester  and  Bromsgrove  afford  by  far  the 
most  numerous  cases  (p.  xxxix).  After  Bromsgrove  follows  Feckenham,  and 
then  Kidderminster.  The  intrusion  of  Feckenham  is  an  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  Feckenham  was  a  forest,  and  in  the  forests,  though 
there  was  no  organised  brigandage,  the  manners  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  seem  to  have  prevailed  (see  pp.  226,  399).  The  '  Waltham 
Blacks  '  of  Hampshire  survived  into  the  following  century. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  extent  of  pauperism.  It  is  evident  that  the 
efforts  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  parliaments  had  not  been  successful  in  over- 
taking the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  followed  by 
the  agricultural  revolution,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  by 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage.  In  the  village  of  Eldersfield  there  were 
in  1618  twenty-six  persons  chargeable  or  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
parish  (p.  268).  The  Parliamefitary  Gazetteer  (Glasgow,  1842)  tells  us 
that  Eldersfield  in  1842  contained  144  houses.  In  1618  there  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  two-thirds  of  this  number,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  1618  the  law  providing  that  only  one  family  should  occupy  a 
house,  and  forbidding  lodgers,  was  being  strenuously  enforced  (pp.  148, 
159,  &c.)  In  1617  Tredington,  being  ordered  under  the  statute  43  Eliz. 
c.  2  §  3  to  contribute  to  the  poor  of  the  tithing  of  Whistons,  '  presented 
a  petition  to  the  court  alleging  that  Shipston-on-Stour,  a  part  of  their 
parish,  was  of  itself  overcharged  with  a  multitude  of  poor  people,  and  the 
number  of  seven  score  households  are  weekly  relieved  therein,  which  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  not  able  to  continue  without  further  help,  there 
being  within  the  said  town  not  more  than  thirty  householders  able  to 
contribute  towards  the  relief  of  their  wants.'  We  seem  to  be  confronted 
with  a  dichotomy  of  relievers  and  relieved.  At  five  to  a  household,  the 
well-to-do  number  150,  the  paupers  700  ;  and  since  in  1842,  according  to 
the  same  gazetteer,  there  were  no  more  than  369  houses,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  seven  score  and  thirty  was  the  total  number  in  1617. 
The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  population  of  the  county  in  1901 
was  1  in  39*4.  In  1617,  if  we  are  to  trust  these  statistics,  it  was  at  this 
particular  place  4*6  to  1.  Wheat,  as  the  tables  of  Thorold  Rogers  show 
us,  was  at  the  exceptionally  high  price  of  45s.  Id.  per  quarter  in  that 
year  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  barley,  the  grain  used  '  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,'  as  a  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  dated  2  April  1631  shows  us  (p.  484), 
was  moderate,  being  18s.  S^d.  The  decennial  averages  (1613-22)  of  the 
two  were  37s.  9d.  and  20s.  8^d.  respectively.  Modern  reformers  may  be 
of  opinion  that  there  was  some  connexion  between  this  phenomenal 
pauperism  and  the  number  of  alehouses,  licensed  and  unlicensed.  Why 
■so  many  flourished  wiihout  a  license  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  '  The 
number  of  recognised  unlicensed  victuallers  was  very  large  and  appears 
to  have  almost  exceeded  the  licensed '  (p.  clxx).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
magistrates  generally  winked  at  infractions  of  the  law  ?  One  case 
indicates  this.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenbury  presented  Sir  William 
Cornewall,  a  county  magistrate,  for  taking  2s.  Qd.  apiece  from  certain 
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ale-sellers  in  Tenbury  for  licenses,  and  maintaining  them  to  sell  ale  for  a 
year  without  licenses  (p.  697).  It  is  not  astonishing  that,  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  their  responsibilities  for  alehouses,  highways,  vagrancy, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  constables  not  infrequently  sought  relief  from  their 
office  (p.  cxxxviii).     Even  in  the  days  of  James  I  the  policeman's  lot  was 

*  not  a  happy  one.'  Indictments  of  constables  for  neglect  of  some  of 
their  multifarious  duties  abound  in  these  pages. 

There  is  surprisingly  little  about  witchcraft.  Indeed,  the  one  case  of 
Ann  Bellett  (p.  492),  who  was  proceeded  against  for  *  the  evil  art  that  she 
useth  with  the  jugling  trick  of  the  sire  [scythe]  and  sheres  to  find  out 
goods  lost,'  &c.,  scarcely  amounts  to  this.  Here  '  sheres  '  is  carelessly 
printed  '  sheves,'  though  a  note  shows  the  true  reading.  A  glimpse  of  life 
at  Oxford  is  given  by  Edward  Pearce,  clerk,  of  Inkberrow,  who  in  1602, 
being  abroad  at  night,  to  the  scandal  of  his  neighbours,  '  placed  a  candle 
in  his  bedroom  window,  saying  he  had  done  as  the  scholars  at  Oxford  did 
when  they  meant  to  do  any  exploit  and  wanted  to  be  thought  at  their 
books '  (p.  52).  Reference  to  Foster's  Alumni  Oxoniejises  shows  us  that 
this  divine,  then  a  '  plebeian,'  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall  on  30  Jan. 
1590.  Much  interesting  information  as  to  recusants  has  been  diligently 
culled  by  the  editor.  He  notices  that  the  female  recusants  exceed 
the  male  by  some  75  per  cent.  Froude  long  ago  remarked  that  the 
most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Reformation  was  by  the  women.  It 
appears  that  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were  administered  with  a 
salutary  laxity.  '  If  they  kept  quiet  and  did  not  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous, they  were  not  disturbed  '  (p.  ccxvii).  Hanley  Castle  is  notable  as 
a  centre  of  them,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  which  Mr.  Bund  does  not 
mention,  that  Hanley  Castle  was  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Bonner. 

Not  many  persons  of  historical  interest  figure  in  the  records.  Sir 
John  Buck,  the  most  active  of  the  magistrates  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
who  had  been  knighted  upon  the  accession  of  James  I,^  was  perhaps  the 
Captain  John  Bucke  who  held  a  command  in  the  Cadiz  expedition  of 
1596.  John  Hastings  of  Daylesford  was  presumably  an  ancestor  of 
Warren  Hastings.  The  summary  of  the  indictment  against  him,  as  set 
out  on  p.  19,  sets  forth  that  he  was  indicted  for  killing  pigeons,  and  the 
indictment,  according  to  the  editor, '  recites  that  no  one  under  the  degree 
of  a  lord  of  parliament  may  kill  house  doves  with  bows  under  a  penalty 
of  10/.  for  each  offence.'  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  summary  as  correct.  No  statute  against  shooting  house  doves,  alias 
pigeons,  appears  prior  to  1604,^  and  this  indictment  was  in  1599.  Nor  does 
any  statute  authorise  lords  of  parliament  to  shoot  them.  The  solution 
perhaps  is  that  the  indictment  lay,  not  for  shooting  house  doves,  but  for 
shooting  with  or  '  in,'  as  the  statutes  phrased  it,  a  cross-bow,  not  a  bow. 
Acts  of  1534  ^  and  1542  ^  prohibited  shooting  in  cross-bows  or  hand-guns  to 
any  one  not  possessed  of  £100  a  year.  The  penalty  of  £'10  points  to  the 
act  of  1642.     It  is  possible  that  the  recital  in  the  indictment  about  a 

*  lord  of  parliament '  was  a  reminiscence  of  the '  Acte  against  the  shootinge 
of  Hayle  Shott,'  ^  which  provided  that  *  noe  person  under  the  degree  of  a 
Lorde  of  the  Parliament  shall  from  hensforthe  shote  in  anye  handegonne 

3  Metcalfe,  Book  of  Knights,  p.  147.  *  1  Jac.  I,  c.  27. 

5  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17.  «  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6.  '2  Ed.  VI,  c.  14. 
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within  anye  Cittie  or  Towne  at  any  fowle  or  other  marke  upon  any  Churche, 
house,  or  dovecote.'  The  penalty  here  also  was  £10,  with  the  addition  of 
three  months'  imprisonment.  It  would  seem  probable  that  if  the  de- 
fendant had  the  aid  of  counsel  the  indictment  was  quashed.  There  is  an 
indictment  in  which  Dud  Dudley,  the  discoverer  of  the  process  of  smelting 
iron  ore  with  coal,  was  probably  concerned.  This  the  editor  surmises 
may  be  the  outcome  of  a  riot  promoted  by  rival  ironmasters  whom  his 
new  method  enabled  him  to  undersell  (pp.  Ixvi,  Ixvii).  There  is  negative 
evidence  of  a  tradition  as  to  the  early  life  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 
Hudihras  (p.  1). 

Mr.  Bund  is  somewhat  contentious  in  his  expositions  and  is  constantly 
girding  at  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  argues 
that  the  Petition  of  Eight  was  unpopular  because  *  the  grand  jury  '  in  1631 
ask  '  that  rogues  and  vagabonds  might  be  dealt  with  by  martial  law  * 
(p.  lii).  On  turning  to  the  original  document  it  is  seen  that  this  pre- 
sentment is  signed  by  four  persons  only  (p.  485).  Similarly,  he  con- 
structs an  mgenious  and  unconvincing  argument  to  show  that  the 
Stewarts  did  not  pack  grand  juries  (p.  liv).  On  p.  cxliv  he  dismisses 
somewhat  hastily,  with  a  sneer  at  Hampden,  the  case  of  one  John  Hide, 
as  to  whom  the  constable  of  Acton  Beauchamp  prayed  that  he  might 
be  ordered  to  pay  *  for  match  and  powder  for  training  soldiers  and  for 
muster  master's  pension.'  Mr.  Bund  assumes  this  to  be  the  same  as  the 
muster  master's  '  fee '  as  to  the  illegality  of  which,  declared  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  cites  Rushworth.  But  it  may  be  rather  a 
demand  for  a  contribution  to  a  pension  under  the  *  Acte  for  Relief  of 
Souldiours  '  of  1593,^  by  which,  however,  a  contribution  would  only  have 
been  exigible  where  the  soldier  was  disabled,  a  point  here  left  in  doubt. 
Mr.  Bund  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  demand  for  money  '  for  match 
and  powder.'  Possibly  John  Hide's  refusal  was  addressed  to  this  demand 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tax  levied  without  consent  of  parliament. 
The  ancient  statutes  compelling  the  use  of  the  long-bow^  were,  as  these 
indictments  show,  yet  on  the  statute  book,  though  obsolescent  (p.  cxliii). 
A  diatribe  against  Hallam  and  Macaulay  on  p.  cxxxv,  as  though  they 
had  accused  Charles  I  of  practising  petty  oppression  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  country  magistrates,  is  wholly  irrelevant.  In  place  of 
these  divagations  the  reader  would  have  been  glad  of  comments  on  the 
Book  of  Orders,  casually  mentioned  (p.  cvi),  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  local  administration  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  on  the  game  laws 
in  force,  an  information  of  1610  (p.  155)  being  presumably  laid  upon  a 
statute  of  1390  ;  ^  and  upon  the  distinctions  between  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction,  both  as  to  the  classes  of  prisoners  and  the  sources  from  which 
their  maintenance  was  provided.  The  editor  tells  us  that  the  house  of 
correction  was  kept  for  convicted  prisoners  (p.  civ),  yet  on  p.  347  a 
drunken  person  charged  with  an  assault  at  Worcester  is  remanded  there. 
He  tells  us  that  the  prisoners  there  *  were  subjected  to  worse  treatment 
than  those  in  the  gaol '  (p.  clxi).  The  real  distinction  is  shown  in  a  letter 
from  Edward  Hext,  a  justice  of  Somerset,  to  Cecil  in  1596,  published  by 
Miss  Leonard : 

I  sont  divers  wandering  suspicious  persons  to  the  House  of  Correction  ;  and 
all  in  general  would  beseech  me  to  send  them  rather  to  the  gaol.     And  denying 
«  35  El  c.  4.  «  13  E.  11,  St.  i.  c.  19. 
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it,  some  confessed  felony  unto  me  ;  by  which  they  hazarded  their  lives,  to  the  end 
they  would  not  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  where  they  should  be  forced 
to  work.'  10 

The  editor  concludes  that  *  houses  were  moved  from  place  to  place '  (p. 
cxxvii)  because  mention  is  made  of  the  erection  of  a  framework.  On 
this  he  may  be  referred  to  the  statute  of  1545,  '  An  Acte  against  burning 
of  Frames,'  ^^  and  Mr.  Addy's  exposition  of  The  Evohttion  of  an  English 
House.  He  tells  up  that  the  jury  lists  '  seem  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  sessions  at  this  time  extended  to  capital  cases  '  (p.  xcv),  a  jurisdiction 
which  began  in  1360  and  lasted  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Simi- 
larly, he  appears  to  suppose  forced  loans  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
1626  (p.  cvii). 

The  introduction  bears  marks  of  insufficient  revision.  If  the  recog- 
nisances on  p.  xii  really  run  se  deheri  dicto  domino  Bege  seijaralihus 
siimmis  sequentes,  or  the  commission  on  p.  xxvi  contains  the  word  ])rae- 
missia,  we  ought  to  be  assured  of  it  by  a  note.  Did  the  constables 
inquire  after  *  recusanfes,  seminaries,  or  Jesuits  '  (p.  c)  ?  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  at  a  time  when  no  school  was  allowed  to  be  opened 
without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  (p.  113)  the  second  article  was  super- 
fluous. Or  did  the  constable  (p.  597)  write  'seminaries'  for  'semi- 
narists '  ?  What  or  who  is  the  '  principal  [sic]  of  making  Satan  rebuke 
sin '  (p.  clx)  ?  Did  memoranda  in  1620  usually  set  out  that  James  I 
was,  '  by  the  grace  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  king  ? '  There  is 
also  no  little  repetition.  We  learn  the  same  facts  as  to  gaols  from  p.  clx 
as  we  had  learnt  from  p.  clvii.  The  law  of  the  repair  of  highways  and 
cases  under  it  are  set  forth  on  pp.  Ixxvi-lxxviii  and  again  on  pp.  clxxiv- 
clxxvi.  Lastly,  the  editor's  English  is  at  times  deplorably  slipshod.  For 
example,  '  This  may  be  to  shew  as  he  was  also  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  would  tests  writs  as  such,  to  avoid  any  mistake '  (p.  ccxxvi). 
'  They  found  both  priest  and  bond  were  both  lost '  (p.  clix).  '  The  efforts 
of  the  justice  to  secure  a  confession  seems  here  to  have  failed  '  (p.  cxii). 
*  The  object  of  the  assemblies  usually  were  '  (p.  Ixvi).  '  The  result  of 
these  proceedings  do  not  appear  .  .  .  nor  do  any  appear  to  have  been 
any  there  '  (p.  xlviii).  But,  after  all,  the  introduction,  which  runs  to 
233  pages,  must  have  cost  the  editor  considerable  labour,  the  divisions  of 
the  subject-matter  are  lucid,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  local  government  in  general  and  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  in  particular.  I.  S.  Leadam. 

Studii  §i  docume7ite  cu  inivire  la  istoria  Bominilor.  IV.  Legaturile 
Princepatelor  Bominc  cu  Ardealul  de  la  1601  la  1699.,  De  N.  Iokga. 
(Bucure^ti  :  Socecu.    1902.) 

Documente  privitoare  la  familia  Callimachi.  I ;  Despre  Cantacu- 
zini ;  Genealogia  Cantacuzinilor ;  Alhumul  familiei  Cantacuzino ; 
Documente  privitoare  la  familia  Cantacuzino;  Operele  lui  Cofi- 
stantin  Cantacuzino.  Publicate  de  N.  Iorga.  (Bucure^ti :  Institutul 
'Minerva.'     1901,  1902.) 

No  Balkan  state  has  done  so   much   as  Roumania  for  the  study  of  its 

national  history.     Even  the  Mvyy/xeia  "'EtXk'qviKYjq  'lo-roptas  pale  before  the 

'»  English  Poor  Belief,  p.  126.  "  37  Hen.  VHI,  c.  6. 
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twenty-nine  large  volumes  of  the  now  finished  Hurmuzaki  collection  of 
documents,  the  voluminous  memorials  of  the  Eoumanian  Academy,  the 
eight  volumes  of  the  Acte  §i  documente  relative  la  istoria  Bcna^terel 
Romdniei  of  D.  Sturdza  and  his  collaborators,  the  three  volumes  of  Actc 
^ifragmejite,  and  the  new  series  of  studies  and  documents,  of  which  we  now 
have  the  fourth  instalment.  As  King  Carol  once  observed,  if  his  king- 
dom is  sometimes  misunderstood  abroad,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of 
materials  for  studying  it.  The  fear  is  rather  that  historians  will  be 
deterred  by  the  growing  mass  of  materials  from  rewriting  its  very 
interesting  history. 

Professor  lorga,  who  is  already  known  to  readers  of  this  Review  (see  vol. 
xiv.  376),  deals  in  the  first  of  the  seven  volumes  before  us  with  the  relations 
of  the  Danubian  principalities  and  Transylvania  during  the  century  which 
separated  the  death  of  Michael  the  Brave,  who  for  a  brief  moment  in  1600 
had  realised  the  dreams  of  the  Roumanian  irredentists,  from  the  peace  of 
Carlovitz,  which  finally  severed  all  connexion  between  Transylvania  and 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  a  period  of  confusion  for  that  great  natural 
fortress,  which  was  involved  in  the  wars  and  tortuous  politics  of 
its  various  neighbours  and  was  also  divided  against  itself.  Upon  this 
story  of  intrigue  and  distress  some  fresh  light  is  thrown  by  the  documents 
in  several  languages  which  the  professor  has  collected  from  the  archives 
at  Innsbruck,  Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  and  other  places.  He  has  printed  several 
letters  of  Radu  Serban,  prince  of  Wallachia,  whose  aid  the  Austrians  had 
invoked  to  crush  the  Hungarian  rising  in  Transylvania  ;  he  shows  us 
George  Rakoczy  I  in  correspondence  with  Basil  the  Wolf  of  Moldavia ; 
he  depicts  the  exile  and  death  of  Basil's  overthrower,  Stephen  George, 
who  wandered  about  Germany  in  quest  of  aid  from  the  Great  Elector  after 
the  loss  of  his  throne.  Occasionally  the  author  wanders  from  his  sub- 
ject ;  for  some  of  his  documents  are  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he 
has  inserted  several  remarkable  signatures  of  Michael  the  Brave,  who  died 
before  his  period  began.  The  enormous  length  of  the  preface  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  documents  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate. 
But  Roumanian  writers  have  facile  pens,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  art  of 
concise  composition.  Besides  to  them  all  that  relates  to  Transylvania  is 
of  more  than  historical  interest,  for  Michael  the  Brave  is  ^ill  a  name  to 
conjure  with  at  Bucharest,  just  as  Stephen  Dusan  in  Belgrade  or  Tsar 
Samuel  at  Sofia.  Even  Skanderbeg,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  has  been 
revived  as  a  rallying-point  of  the  Albanian  race  by  a  soi-cUsant  de- 
scendant. 

Professor  lorga's  second  work  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
Callimachi  family  and  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  it,  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Saxon,  British,  and  Dutch  embassies  at  Constantinople 
and  of  the  Austrian  and  French  consulates  at  Jassy  and  Bucharest. 
During  the  Phanariote  period  the  Callimachi,  though  not  Greeks  by 
descent,  played  a  considerable  part  in  Moldavian  history.  The  founder 
of  the  family  came  from  the  little  town  of  Cimpulung — not  the  better 
known  capital  of  the  first  Wallachian  principality,  but  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Bukovina  and  now  in  Austrian  territory.  Their 
original  name,  as  the  author  shows,  was  Calma^ul,  which  was  altered 
into  the  Greelc  form,  KaWiixdxv^,  by  one  of  the  race  who,  going  as  a  youth 
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to  Constantinople,  became  first  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  and,  after  holding 
that  important  post  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years,  was  appointed  in 
1758  hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Though  only  the  son  of  a  petty  noble,  or, 
according  to  one  version,  even  a  peasant,  he  succeeded,  after  a  brief  reign, 
only  remarkable  for  the  exactions  of  his  Greek  retinue,  in  transmitting 
his  precarious  throne  to  his  son  Gregory.  Less  fortunate  than  his  father, 
John,  Gregory  was  arrested  by  the  Turks  on  suspicion  of  having  sold 
them  to  the  Russians  on  the  eve  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1769,  and 
his  beheading  at  Constantinople  is  graphically  described  by  the  British 
ambassador.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  son  in  turn  became  first  drago- 
man— an  office  held  by  six  of  the  family — and  was  created  hospodar  of 
Moldavia  in  1795,  where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  extortions.  The 
-career  of  his  son  Charles,  the  fourth  and  last  Prince  Callimachi,  is  more 
interesting,  because  the  lot  of  that  weak  ruler  was  cast  on  troublous  times. 
His  first  appointment  in  1806  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  hatti-sherif  of 
1802,  and  brought  on  the  first  Russo-Turkish  war  of  the  last  century.  He 
■owed  his  throne  to  France,  and  Talleyrand  took  care  to  remind  him  that 
Napoleon's  eye  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  au  poste  d'honneur  et  de 
.confiance.  But  Charles  Callimachi  was  almost  immediately  recalled,  and 
when,  after  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  he  was  restored,  his  ardent 
desire  *  to  promote  the  union  of  the  French  and  Ottoman  empires  '  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  tsar,  who  since  the  cession 
of  Bessarabia  had  become  the  arbiter  of  Moldavia.  We  see  in  these 
documents  how  Russia,  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  cattle  over  the  Pruth, 
could  starve  the  Moldavians  into  submission,  just  as  Austria- Hungary 
€an  repress  the  Servians  by  forbidding  the  export  of  swine.  We  hear, 
too,  of  the  arrival  of  Wilkinson,  the  British  consul,  whose  book  on  the 
principalities  is  still  valuable,  and  of  the  fear  of  English  commercial 
competition  which  his  appointment  inspired  in  his  colleagues.  The  still 
unsolved  Jewish  question  was  already  troubling  Moldavian  life,  and  the 
prince  was  publishing  in  Greek  his  new  code  of  laws — the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  four  Callimachi  during  their  united  reigns  of  nineteen 
years.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether,  after  Xenopol's  Istoria  §i 
genealogia  Gasel  Callimachi,  it  was  worth  rewriting  the  annals  of  this 
Moldavian  house  at  such  length.  The  main  interest  of  the  documents  is, 
however,  the  side-lights  which  they  throw  on  the  contemporary  state  of 
Moldavia,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Austrian  consular  reports  are 
written  by  the  famous  Hammer  is  of  interest  to  students  of  his  monu- 
mental history. 

The  family  of  Cantacuzene,  to  which  our  author  has  devoted  the  five 
remaining  volumes,  first  appeared  in  Roumania  about  fhe  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  grandsons  of  Michael  Cantacuzene, 
the  wealthy  merchant  of  Constantinople  who  presented  the  Turks  with 
fifteen  new  ships  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  whose  extortions  won 
him  the  nickname  of  Saitan-Oglou  ('  the  devil's  son  '),  removed  them- 
selves and  their  fortunes  to  Moldavia.  Though  Greek  by  descent — 
Finlay,  Hertzberg,  and  Thornton  have  thrown  doubts  on  their  claim  to 
relationship  with  the  imperial  historian — the  descendants  of  Saitan-Oglou 
soon  became  Roumanised  and  formed  the  chief  opposition  to  Greek 
influence   beyond   the  Danube   during   the   next  hundred   years.      One 
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Cantacuzene  refused  the  Wallachian  throne,  which  was  held  by  two  other 
members  of  the  clan,  while  a  fourth  was  twice  prince  of  Moldavia.  The 
best  known  was  Serban,  who  loaded  his  cannon  with  straw  and  betrayed 
the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  besides  founding,  in  spite  of  his 
nationalist  sympathies,  the  first  Greek  school  at  Bucharest,  These  and 
many  minor  matters  may  be  studied  in  the  pages  which  the  author  has 
compiled,  mostly  from  the  family  papers  of  M.  G.  Gr.  Cantacuzene,  the 
distinguished  living  statesman,  who  was  prime  minister  of  Eoumania  in 
1899.  One  volume,  *  Concerning  the  Cantacuzeni,'  traces  their  history 
down  to  the  present  time ;  another  contains  elaborate  notes  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  family,  which  was  published  in  the  journal  Buciumul 
forty  years  ago.  Yet  another  is  made  up  of  family  portraits  and  some 
reproductions  of  family  papers.  The  next  volume  consists  of  documents, 
in  different  languages,  ranging  between  1452  and  1824.  Finally,  a 
separate  book  deals  with  the  writings  of  Constantine  Cantacuzene,  who 
held  the  court  post  of  stolnic,  or  '  chief  cook,'  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Of  his  literary  productions  the  most  important  are 
his  reply  in  Italian  to  Count  Marsigli,  who  had  asked  for  historical  and 
geographical  information  about  *  the  Dacias,'  and  a  '  history  of  the 
Roumanians  '  in  the  vernacular  down  to  the  time  of  the  Huns. 

W.  Miller. 

Nova  Solyma;  or,  Jerusalem  Begained.  With  Introduction,  Translation, 
Literary  Essays,  and  a  Bibliography  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Begley., 
2  vols.     (London  :  John  Murray.     1902.) 

Nova  Solyma  is  a  Latin  romance  published  anonymously  in  1648,  which 
its  editor  and  translator  attributes  to  John  Milton.  It  belongs  partly  to 
the  class  of  Utopian  romances  and  is  partly  a  romance  of  adventure. 
We  pass  from  a  robbers'  cave  to  an  ideal  city,  from  realistic  love  scenes  to 
discussions  on  morality,  politics,  and  literature.  The  story  is  merely  a 
framework  for  digressions  on  every  possible  topic,  some  in  prose,  others 
in  verse  ;  yet  in  spite  of  its  artistic  defects  it  is  a  work  of  great  interest. 
'  There  is  one  claim  I  advance  for  this  romance,'  says  Mr.  Begley,  '  which 
must  in  all  fairness  be  allowed,  and  that  is  that  we  have  here  a  most 
interesting  and  uncommon  specimen  of  puritan  literature.'  No  reader 
will  refuse  to  admit  this,  and  Mr.  Begley  deserves  sincere  thanks  for 
making  this  rare  and  curious  book  accessible  and  for  directing  attention  to 
it.  His  notes  are  valuable,  and  contain  much  out-of-the-way  learnings 
and  his  translation  is  very  vigorous  and  readable. 

On  the  other  hand  the  claim  that  the  romance  is  the  work  of  John 
Milton  cannot  be  admitted.  External  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
is  entirely  lacking.  Mr.  Begley  holds  that  Nova  Solyma  is  an  early 
work,  composed  by  Milton  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge,  probably  during 
his  residence  at  Horton,  and  kept  back  by  him  till  1648.  He  finds  con- 
firmation of  Milton's  authorship  in  certain  passages  of  the  Beason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  which  was  published  in  164L 
Quoting  from  that  tract  Milton's  description  of  the  literary  projects  which 
he  had  thought  of  attempting,  he  argues  that  in  this  passage 

we  find  Nova  Solyma  described  and  compressed  as  in  a  nutshell.     The  chief 
beauties  and  characteristics  of  our  present  anonymous  work  are  here   severally 
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named  in  1641  as  if  they  were  present  to  the  great  poet's  mind,  and  our  con- 
tention is  that  they  were  then  lying  carefully  preserved,  though  unrevised, 
among  the  poet's  papers  (i.  11). 

Milton,  however,  does  not  say  that  he  had  already  attempted  to  write 
on  any  of  the  subjects  referred  to.  What  he  says  is  that  he  has  thought 
over  these  subjects  and  is  uncertain  whether  to  choose  one  or  the  other. 
The  well-known  list  of  subjects  in  the  Trinity  College  library  supplies 
another  example  of  the  poet's  habit  of  jotting  down  a  number  of  topics 
which  occurred  to  his  mind  as  suitable  for  poetic  treatment,  and 
neither  that  list  nor  the  one  in  the  pamphlet  proves  that  he  actually 
attempted  to  carry  out  any  particular  project  named  in  them.  Mr. 
Begley  argues  that  in  the  same  tract  Milton  refers  to  his  'early 
magnum  optis '  as  abandoned  and  left  unpublished  on  account  of 
what  Milton  terms '  an  abortive  and  foredated  discovery.'  He  proceeds  to 
speculate  for  a  couple  of  pages  as  to  what  this  discovery  may  have  been 
(i.  25).  In  these  speculations  he  entirely  misunderstands  the  meaning  of 
Milton's  language.  The  discovery  referred  to  is  simply  the  poet's  own 
disclosure  of  his  literary  projects  at  the  moment  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  literature  for  politics.  Milton  a  few  sentences  later  explains  the 
object  of  this  long  personal  digression.  *I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of 
no  less  hopes  than  these — although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  dis- 
closed thus  much  beforehand.' 

While  these  passages  from  Milton's  pamphlet  do  not  confirm  the  view 
that  he  wrote  Nova  Solyma,  the  remarks  which  the  author  of  the  romance 
makes  about  the  history  of  its  publication  distinctly  weaken  the  argument 
for  Milton's  authorship.  In  the  '  Autocriticon,'  or  remarks  on  himself, 
added  to  the  second  issue  of  the  romance  in  1649,  the  author  states  that 
he  had  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  publish  the  work  ;  '  for  it  was  written 
in  the  heat  of  youthful  ardour,  and  never  received  the  finishing  touches,' 
and  when  he  took  it  up  again  he  found  it  'misshapen  in  form  and 
structure.'  But  being  unable  to  find  time  to  rewrite  it  he  published  it, 
hoping  to  profit  by  criticisms  which  might  help  him  to  amend  it.  More- 
over '  the  author  had  a  special  desire,  seeing  that  his  book  was  such  a 
novel  and  daring  institute,  to  hear  the  judgment  others  passed  on  his 
attempts  before  he  bestowed  further  pains  on  them  himself  (ii.  244). 
This  confession  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  author  could  not 
have  been  Milton.  Such  timorous  modesty  was  not  in  the  poet's 
character.  His  high  esteem  for  himself  and  his  works  was  a  feeling  he 
never  shrank  from  expressing.  Nobody  cared  less  for  criticism.  *  Asses, 
apes,  and  dogs '  is  his  answer  to  the  critics  of  his  divorce  pamphlets. 
The  author  of  the  tracts  on  divorce  which  caused  such  universal  offence 
to  respectable  puritans,  and  the  defender  of  the  king's  trial  and  execution, 
was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  avowing  any  views  he  held,  however 
*  novel  and  daring  '  they  might  seem  to  be.  Besides  this  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Milton  was  a  very  severe  critic  of  his  own  literary  work. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  publish  an  imaginative  romance  dealing  with  the 
highest  problems  of  art  and  morals  if  he  believed  it  to  be  '  misshapen  in 
form  and  structure,'  not  even  anonymously.  The  necessary  conclusion 
suggested  by  this  '  Autocriticon  '  is  that  the  author  was  a  younger  man 
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than  Milton,  less  sure  of  himself,  weaker  in  character,  and  with  a  much 
lower  standard  of  literary  perfection. 

Most  of  Mr.  Begley's  arguments  as  to  the  Miltonic  authorship  of  Nova 
Solyjiia  are  drawn  from  internal  evidence,  such  as  similarity  of  ideas 
and  similarity  of  style.  Both  individually  and  as  a  whole  these  arguments 
are  very  far  from  conclusive.  It  is  certain  that  parallels  for  many  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  Nova  Solytna  may  be  found  in  Milton's  works,  and 
that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  many  of  the  subjects  treated  by  the 
author  of  Nova  Solyma.  Both,  for  instance,  suggested  educational 
reforms,  but  so  did  many  other  writers  of  the  time  ;  it  was  a  subject 
much  discussed  during  the  period.  When  we  proceed  to  compare  the 
system  of  education  proposed  in  Nova  Solyma  with  that  proposed  by 
Milton  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  striking.  They  have 
something  in  common,  but  Milton  was  a  schoolmaster  and  gives  all  sorts  of 
details  as  to  books  and  methods  which  the  other  author  omits.  The 
author  of  Nova  Solyma  is  more  fanciful  and  less  practical;  he  deals 
more  in  generalities. 

To  take  another  point,  there  is  evidence  that  the  author  of  Nova 
Solyma  had  carefully  studied  the  poems  of  Du  Bartas  and  that  he 
borrowed  something  from  them.  We  know  that  Milton  took  some  hints 
from  the  same  poet  and  that  Du  Bartas  was  in  early  life  one  of  his 
favourite  authors.  But  Du  Bartas  was  universally  popular.  Familiarity 
with  Tennyson's  works  in  the  case  of  two  writers  of  our  own  day  would 
be  about  as  strong  an  argument  of  identity  as  familiarity  with  Du  Bartas 
then.  A  number  of  the  topics  treated  in  Nova  Solyma  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  ideas  expressed  by  its  author 
and  those  expressed  by  Milton  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  or  remarkable. 
'  The  discussions  on  nature  and  art  in  the  foregoing  chapter,'  says  one  of 
Mr.  Begley's  notes, '  were  stock  academical  subjects  at  both  our  universities 
in  Milton's  time,  and  even  long  afterwards '  (i.  173).  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  copies  of  verse  inserted  at  intervals  in  the  romance.  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for  instance,  was  a  favourite  subject,  and  one  cannot 
doubt  that  many  young  scholars  besides  Milton  and  the  author  of  Nova 
Solyma  composed  Latin  poems  on  the  approach  of  spring  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Since  the  argument  drawn  from  resemblances  in  ideas  and  subjects 
proves  little,  it  remains  to  examine  the  question  of  the  alleged  similarity 
existing  between  the  style  of  the  author  of  Nova  Soly^na  and  Milton. 
Mr.  Begley's  spirited  translation  of  the  Latin  prose  of  the  romance  is  too 
free  to  afford  material  for  this  comparison,  and  moreover  he  of  set 
purpose  employs  Miltonic  phraseology  as  much  as  possible.  Without  the 
Latin  original  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  excursus  in 
which  Mr.  Begley  enumerates  the  phrases  and  constructions  upon 
which  he  bases  his  opinion  (ii.  319).  On  the  Latin  verses  however,  since 
they  are  for  the -most  part  printed  at  length  in  the  appendix  (ii.  302),  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  judgment.  Mr.  S.  G.  Owen,  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  com.pare  them  with  Milton's  published  verses,  and  to  give  me 
his  opinion  upon  them,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
Milton's. 
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Milton's  Latin  style  is  extraordinarily  vigorous.  It  is  allusive,  as  he  always 
is,  but  the  allusions  are  managed  with  great  skill.  Though  the  Nova  Solyma 
poems  are  very  fluent,  and  run  along  with  a  lilting  ease,  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  the  masculine  vigour  and  energy  of  Milton.  They  are,  compared 
with  his,  as  water  unto  wine.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nova  Solyma  man  is 
more  correct  in  technique.  Of  course  Milton  may  have  learnt  correctness  as  he 
grew  older.  But  the  Nova  Solyma  poet  is  different.  He  is  singularly  correct. 
Milton  is  not.  He  is  singularly  sweet,  like  TibuUus,  or  Catullus,  or  the  Per- 
vigiUu7n  Veneris,     Milton  is  harsher ;  more  like  Propertius. 

In  conclusion  the  ascription  of  the  Nova  Solyma  to  Milton  cannot  be 
accepted.  Internal  evidence  supplies  no  satisfactory  proof  of  his  author- 
ship, and  is  in  one  respect  against  it.  There  is  no  external  evidence  in 
its  favour,  and  the  author's  own  postscript  to  his  work  seems  to  negative 
the  assumption.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Tlw  Loyall  Dissuasive  and  other  Papers  concerJiijig  the  Affairs  of  Clan 
Chattan.  By  Sir  ^neas  Macpherson,  Knight  of  Invereshie  1695- 
1705.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  from  the  Originals  at 
Cluny  Castle,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  D.  Murdoch.  (Edinburgh  : 
Scottish  History  Society.     1902.) 

*  These  writings  and  their  author,'  as  Canon  Murdoch  remarks,  *  though 
little  known  to  history,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  clan  controversy 
and  Highland  interest.'  It  was  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  its  foundation  that  Macpherson's  various  writings  should  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  edited,  as  they  are  in 
this  volume,  with  scholarly  care  by  Canon  Murdoch.  It  is  disappointing, 
however,  that  the  literary  champion  of  the  Macphersons  against  the 
Macintoshes  has  but  little  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  revolution 
period,  save  in  its  '  smaller  diplomacies.'  For  instance,  it  appears  that 
Sir  iEneas  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  command  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  with  whom  Claverhouse  held  his  famous " 
interview  in  March  1689.  Macpherson  also  was  concerned  in  the  Jacobite 
intrigues  which  followed  James  II's  flight,  and  records  the  fact  that  when 
Nevil  Payne  lay  under  sentence  of  torture  Macpherson  '  left  a  note  in 
the  lock  hole  '  of  the  lodgings  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  (afterwards  first  earl 
of  Stair),  threatening  '  by  God  and  all  that's  sacred '  that  if  Payne  was 
tortured  Dalrymple  should  *  dye  the  death.'  Canon  Murdoch  conjectures 
that  Macpherson  was  the  '  Williamson '  of  Sir  James  Montgomery's  plot 
of  1689,  of  whom  some  details  are  furnished  in  Miss  Foxcroft's  supple- 
ment to  Burnet's  History,  to  which  a  reference  might  have  been  given. 
In  one  particular  his  career  illustrates  the  petty  intrigues  which  con- 
trolled the  Scottish  administration  after  the  Restoration.  In  1684 
Macpherson  was  appointed  sheriff  depute  of  Aberdeen  under  the  great 
seal,  though  the  depute  of  the  sheriff  principal,  Andrew  Eraser  of  Kin- 
mundy,  had  been  appointed  in  1682,  and  continued  '  apparently  till  1708.' 
'  Does  the  power  of  the  great  seal  account  for '  this  dual  holding  of  an 
identical  office  under  different  authorities  ?  asks  Canon  Murdoch,  whose 
statement  that  Eraser  sat  '  continuously  '  from  1682  is  of  doubtful  accuracy 
— he  disappears  from  the  registers  between  January  and  August  1685,  i.e. 
during  the  period  of  Macpherson's  deputeship.     The  probable  explana- 
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tion  is  that  the  crown  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  municipal  offices 
(instance  Claverhouse's  appointment  to  the  provostship  of  Dundee),  to 
control  the  patronage  of  the  executive  posts  in  Scotland  in  its  own 
interests  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  place-hunters,  such  as  Macpherson, 
whose  attachment  it  desired  to  secure.  But  in  this  particular  case  there 
seems  ground  for  believing  that  the  sheriff  principal,  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  had  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  crown's  usurpation  of  his 
acknowledged  privilege  ;  for  the  earl  was  present  w^hen  Macpherson 's 
substitute  presented  his  commission  in  the  sheriff  court  at  Aberdeen  on 
9  Jan.  1685.  Again,  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  ceased  to  act  as  sheriff 
principal  before  July  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  ErroU, 
whereupon  Fraser  of  Kinmundy  reappears,  without,  apparently,  producing 
a  new  commission.  Fraser  was  still  in  office  in  1706,  and  issued  a 
warrant  prohibiting  illegal  fishing  in  the  Dee  within  Crathie  and  Kin- 
drocht  on  13  Dec.  of  that  year.^  Probably  the  crown's  attempt  to  go 
behind  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  principal  in  Aberdeen  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  depute  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  To  students 
of  Highland  history  and  genealogy  Macpherson's  account  of  Clan  Chattan 
will  furnish  considerable  interest  and  some  wonder.  Canon  Murdoch's 
introduction,  in  this,  as  generally,  is  a  safe  guide  in  the  unravelling  of 
his  author's  bewildering  legendary  lore. 

Lord  Fountainhall's  Chro7iological  Notes  supply  a  few  facts  which 
Canon  Murdoch  might  have  cited.  From  them  it  appears  that  Macpherson 
acted  as  the  earl  of  Menteith's  advocate  in  his  suit  for  divorce  against 
his  countess,  and  that,  in  connexion  with  that  suit,  he  accused  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  who,  as  commissary,  took  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  of 
partiality.  Dalrymple  sent  Macpherson  a  challenge  to  fight  him,  and 
Macpherson  accepted  it.  The  council  intervened,  ordered  Macpherson  to 
beg  Dalrymple's  pardon,  •  and  confined  them  both  sometime  ;  and  then 
laid  M'^Pherson  in  jayle  for  a  short  time,  12th  February,  1684.'  ^  On  p. 
109  Macpherson's  appointment  to  the  sheriff- deputeship  of  Aberdeen  is 
noted  under  date  11  Nov.  1684,  and  is  stated  as  being  '  procured  by 
Duke  Gordon.'  On  p.  203  Fountainhall  mentions  the  following 
fact :  '  Sir  ^neas  Mackpherson,  Advocate,  comes  from  Court  to  Edin- 
burgh with  large  recommendations,  being  turned  Papist,  7th  December 
[1686].'  In  the  light  of  this  statement  Canon  Murdoch's  note  on  p. 
209  requires  revision.  C.  Sanfoed  Terey. 

A  History  of  Agriciiltibre  and  Prices  in  England.  By  James  E. 
Thoeold  Rogees.  Edited,  with  sundry  Additions,  by  one  of  his  Sons. 
Vol.  VII.  1703-1793.  In  two  parts.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
1902.) 

To  the  preparation  of  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Arthur  Rogers  has  brought 
a  full  measure  of  the  care  naturally  begotten  by  true  filial  affection.  He 
has  honestly  endeavoured  to  make  them  worthy  in  every  respect  of  what 
he  justly  describes  as  the  '  great  work '  of  his  father.  He  has,  we  think, 
succeeded  in  his  attempt.     Those  familiar  with  the  earlier  volumes  have 

'  Michie,  Records  of  Invercauld,  p.  62.  , 

-  Ibid.  p.  79  ;  cf.  Fountainhall,  Decisions,  i.  270. 
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no  cause  to  regret  the  necessary  delay  attending  the  appearance  of  the 
seventh  which  now  completes  the  work.  They  will  find  that  the  tables 
of  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  of  provisions,  of  materials,  of  textile 
fabrics,  of  sundry  articles,  and  of  labour  contained  in  the  first  part  are  care- 
fully compiled.  The  second  includes  some  miscellaneous  matter  of  great 
interest.  An  old  pocket-book  of  an  unlucky  speculator  throws  a  curious 
light  on  those  '  bubble '  companies  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  are 
less  known  to  fame  than  that  connected  with  the  southern  seas.  An 
assessment  of  wages  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  increasing  number 
of  such  documents,  and  its  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
publication  and  observance  of  the  rates  will  strengthen  the  contentions 
of  those  who  maintain  that  the  influence  of  the  justices  was  not 
illusory.  The  eleventh  table,  which  presents  in  a  more  convenient  shape 
the  numerous  prices  of  labour  recorded  by  Arthur  Young,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  future  students.  In  the  last  four  tables  the  prices  of 
certain  stocks  (the  South  Sea  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  Consolidated  three  per  cents)  are  given  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  furnished  in  vol.  vi. 

But  Mr.  Rogers  has  done  more  than  continue  and  complete  his 
father's  work.  Some  of  the  material  for  the  present  volume  was,  he  states, 
collected  by  Thorold  Rogers  himself  before  his  death.  '  A  large  number 
of  figures  had  been  brought  together  and  even  tabulated.'  But  the 
difiiculty,  never  small,  of  taking  up  the  threads  of  an  undertaking  begun 
by  other  hands  has  not  been  absent  here.  For  '  the  series  was  incomplete, 
and,  though  prices  had  been  collected  for  several  articles  every  year,  many 
subjects  were  but  poorly  represented,'  and  no  '  clue  was  found  to  the 
existence  of  any  other  figures,  or  to  the  sources  '  from  which  it  was 
intended  to  *  draw  further  information.'  The  figures  tabulated  might 
then  have  been  printed  as  they  stood  ;  but  Mr.  Rogers,  fortunately,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  for  his  readers  and  himself,  chose  the  alternative  course 
of  supplementing  them  by  fresh  research.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that,  apart  from  the  natural  claims  of  filial  affection,  he  has 
been  prompted  in  his  wise  decision  by  an  independent  interest  in  the 
researches  of  which  this  volume  is  the  outcome.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  discovering  in  the  papers  of  Brandsby  Hall,  the 
Yorkshire  seat  of  the  Fairfax-Cholmeley  family,  an  'almost  complete 
collection  of  receipted  bills  from  about  the  year  1740,  when  the  real 
founder  of  the  family,  Francis  Cholmeley,  began  to  build  the  manor 
house,  and  started  an  enterprising  career  of  agricultural  improvements.' 
From  this  new  source,  combined  with  material  furnished  in  a  not  dis- 
similar collection  at  Castle  Howard,  '  several  thousand 'entries  '  have,  he 
states,  been  made  ;  and  these  have  not  only  '  supplied  much  information 
that  was  missing,'  but  have  also  thrown  '  additional  light  on  the  quota- 
tions already  collected.'  An  '  almost  unbroken  series  of  weekly  prices  of 
beef,'  for  example,  was  contained  in  these  receipts.  Important  informa- 
tion was  also  given  on  the  cost  of  wearing  apparel  at  the  very  time  when 
the  new  inventions  were  beginning  to  exert  an  influence.  The  prices  of 
tea,  never  before  supplied  in  the  history,  are  quoted  from  this  source  in  the 
first  part  of  this  concluding  volume  ;  and  a  table  of  miscellaneous  prices 
furnished  in  the  second  part,  based  partly  on  the  accounts  at  Brandsby 
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Hall  and  partly  on  those  at  Castle  Howard,  will  enable  the  meditative 
student  to  contrast  the  modest  keep  of  a  racehorse  and  pay  of  a  jockey 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  high  remuneration  of  an  instructor  in 
shaving,  and  to  note  the  large  place  then  taken  in  a  school  curriculum  by 
fencing  and  by  dancing.  Mr.  Rogers  is,  we  think,  fully  justified  in  the 
estimate  he  has  formed,  and  the  use  he  has  made,  of  this  new 
material ;  for  he  rightly  argues  that  the  newspaper  quotations  employed 
by  his  father  for  the  prices  collected  before  his  death  must  be  taken  with 
some  caution,  except  in  the  case  of  corn,  where  they  were  ascertained  by 
law.  '  They  are,'  he  contends,  •  frequently  vague,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  represent  real  transactions.'  We  cannot  tell  whether 
they  record  the  true  average  of  the  market,  and  we  can  often  only  guess 
the  quality  of  the  article  sold.  And  yet,  as  the  records  of  the  domestic 
accounts  of  the  Oxford  colleges  utiUsed  in  the  earlier  volumes  became,, 
with  later  periods,  more  scarce,  they  were  necessarily  superseded,  partly 
by  the  account-books  of  private  persons  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  more  largely  by  these  published  prints,  such  as  those  composing  the 
Burney  collection  in  the  same  museum.  In  another  respect  Mr.  Rogers 
has  effected  an  improvement  which  deserves  some  notice.  He  has  given 
the  day  and  the  month  on  which  a  purchase  was  ordered,  or  paid  for, 
wherever  this  additional  information  could  be  supplied. 

Thus  he  has  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  the  enterprise  on  which  his 
father  entered  forty-two  years  ago.  The  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  England  from  the  Year  after  the  Oxford  Parliament  (1259)  to  the  Com- 
menccinent  of  the  Continental  War  (1793)  is  finished.  '  It  has,'  Mr.  Rogers 
remarks, '  worn  out  one  life  and  has  claimed  several  years  of  another ; '  and 
*  even  now  it  is  not  completed  in  the  way  that  its  author  intended.'  '  The 
subject  is  but  sketched  in  outline.'  *  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  material^ 
the  immense  mass  of  figures  that  has  eventually  been  found,  and  the 
labour  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  tabulating,  has  required  more  time 
and  more  diligence  than  was  imagined  when  the  work  was  begun.'  We  are 
sure,  however,  that,  if  Mr.  Rogers  be  right  in  his  contention  that  '  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  with  the  application,  the  imagination,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  designer  who  has  gone,'  is  wanted  *  for  the  picture  to  be  painted  in 
the  fullest  outline,'  he  is  no  less  justified  in  his  hope  that  *  among  the 
many  books  that  are  published  yearly  there  will  be  some  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  simple  records  in  these  volumes  will  be  found  useful.'  Within 
the  last  two  years,  indeed,  Professor  Nicholson,  in  the  concluding  volume 
of  his  P7'i7icii)les  of  Economics,  has  had  recourse  to  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture mainly  for  material  to  illustrate  his  analysis  of  economic  pro- 
gress ;  and  Thorold  Rogers  will  always  occupy  a  foremost  place  as  a 
pioneer  of  those  who,  abandoning  economic  theory  as  treacherous  and 
arid,  have  turned  to  the  more  sure  and  fruitful  ground,  as  they  consider, 
of  economic  history.  A  work  of  which  the  execution  has  embraced  nearly 
half  a  century  has  earned  the  title  of  monumental ;  and  the  example  set 
has  been  followed,  not  merely  by  those  who,  like  M.  d'Avenel,  in 
France,  have  addressed  themselves  to  no  less  large  a  canvas  than  the  five 
centuries  covered  by  their  exemplar,  but  also  by  those  who  have  sought 
the  more  minute  detail  required  by  the  portrayal,  as  in  a  miniature,  of 
some  special  period  of  time  or  some  particular  economic  institution. 
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It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  subsequent  research  should  disclose  fresh 
information,  needing  to  be  placed  by  that  which  Thorold  Rogers  first 
collected.  It  is  but  natural  that  more  than  forty  years  should  not 
have  passed  without  impugning  conclusions  drawn  from  the  original 
material.  Professor  Nicholson,  while  paying  an  ample  tribute  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence  itself,  is  constrained  to  comment  on  the  confidence 
marking  the  opinions  formed  about  it  by  Thorold  Rogers.  We  are  not 
sure  indeed  that  any  of  his  positive  conclusions  are  now  beyond  the  risk  of 
overthrow ;  we  are  certain  that  many  have  been  questioned  and  some 
refuted.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  entirely  from  our  minds  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  his  temperament  was  such  that  a  distortion  due  to  strong  conviction 
would  cast  a  taint,  not  merely,  as  Professor  Nicholson  has  urged,  on 
the  interpretation,  but  also  on  the  collection  of  material ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  to  so  able  and  indefatigable  a  student  it  is  not 
given  to  cover  more  than  a  portion  of  so  immense  an  area,  and  that  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  others,  we  must  beware  of  treating  as  fully  representative 
what  on  a  wider  view  and  after  longer  experience  may  prove  exceptional. 
But  when  all  such  deductions  have  been  made  every  honest  student  must 
approach  a  work  like  this  with  genuine  admiration  and  cannot  lay  down 
the  final  volumes  without  reverent  gratitude.  That  admiration  and  that 
gratitude  will  be  extended  willingly  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rogers  for  his  part  in 
their  production.  L.  L.  Peice. 

Lettres  de  Madame  Roland.     Publiees  par  Claude  Perroud.     (Paris  : 
Imprimerie  Nationale.      1900,  1903.) 

Readers  of  La  Bdvolution  Franqaise  have  long  been  taught  to  associate 
the  name  of  M.  Perroud  with  the  study  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Madame 
Roland,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  have  caused  surprise  when,  in  1898,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  entrusted  to  the  rector  of  the  Toulouse  academy 
the  task  of  preparing  an  edition  of  tlie  letters  for  the  Collection  des  Docu- 
ments Inedits  relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France.  The  first  volume  of  M. 
Perroud' s  truly  monumental  work  appeared  as  far  back  as  1900,  but  it 
has  seemed  convenient  to  defer  our  notice  of  his  labours  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  and  concluding  volume.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
collection  of  563  letters,  dating  from  16  Feb.  1780  to  7  Nov.  1793. 
The  correspondence  of  Madame  Roland  previous  to  her  marriage,  4  Feb. 
1780,  has  been  designedly  omitted,  partly  as  having  less  historical  interest 
than  the  subsequent  letters,  and  partly  as  having  been  already  published 
by  Breuil,  Dauban,  and  Join-Lambert.  Considering  the  enormous  bulk 
of  M.  Perroud's  two  volumes,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  thought 
fit  to  impose  upon  himself  a  statute  of  limitations.  A't  the  same  time 
we  cannot  help  regretting  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  correspondence 
with  the  Demoiselles  Cannet  and  with  Roland.  It  would  serve  to 
complete  a  remarkable  picture,  and  the  existing  editions  are  none  too 
good.  Of  the  563  letters  published  by  M.  Perroud  323  have  never  seen 
the  light  before,  while  thirty-six  have  only  been  partially  published. 
Of  the  remainder  some  are  to  be  found  in  volumes  which  have  been  long 
out  of  print,  while  others  are  dispersed  through  fourteen  separate  publi- 
cations, many  of  which  are  difficult  to  procure.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  M.  Perroud's  collection  is  far  the  most  complete  which  has  yet  been 
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made,  and  the  lavish  and  minute  commentaries  which  accompany  the 
text  will  be  consulted  with  profit  by  all  students  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  the  letters  are  not 
more  numerous.  Madame  Roland  was  clearly  an  extremely  fluent  writer, 
and  it  is  evident  that  she  revelled  in  the  use  of  the  pen  ;  yet  all  the  diligence 
of  the  editor  has  been  able  to  gather  only  ninety  new  letters  belonging  to  the 
revolutionary  period  proper,  and  with  one  exception  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  no  one  of  these  new  letters  reaches  quite  the  same  level  of  interest  as  is 
frequently  attained  by  the  correspondence  with  Bancal  des  Issarts,  which 
was  published  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  1835.  The  one  exception  is  a  letter 
written  to  Bosc,  6/7  Oct.  1789,  in  which  the  writer  urges  the  seizure  of 
all  the  treasure  chests  in  Paris,  a  '  regular  confederation  with  the 
provinces,'  and  the  removal  by  force  of  the  assembly  from  Versailles  to 
the  capital.  In  a  postscript  it  is  urged  that  the  pieces  given  in  the  theatre 
should  be  calculated  *  to  nourish  sentiments  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances,' such  as  the  Brutus  and  the  Catiline  of  Voltaire  and  some  plays 
of  Corneille,  but  not  his  Cinna.  The  letter  is  curious  because  it  shows  how 
Madame  Roland  in  Lyons  was  substantially  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
as  the  mob  in  the  capital  which  marched  out  to  Versailles  and  brought 
king,  queen,  and  assembly  to  Paris.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  demonstrate  the  spontaneity  of  this  crucial  episode. 

But  if  the  new  letters  are  not  of  the  highest  historical  importance 
they  are  admirably  calculated  to  increase  our  understanding  of  Madame 
Roland  herself.  The  most  curious  fact  which  emerges  from  them  is  the 
writer's  total  lack  of  interest  in  public  affairs  previous  to  1788.  She 
seems  neither  to  know  nor  to  care  how  France  is  governed.  She  reads 
Winckelmann,  studies  Italian  and  English,  educates  a  daughter,  helps 
her  husband  in  his  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  and  intrigues  vigorously 
for  his  professional  advancement.  One  very  disagreeable  feature  mars 
the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the  earlier  letters.  C est pourtant  une  hien  laide 
chose  qu'une  fe^nme  qui  se  porte  mal  et  qui  va  contant  ses  maux,  writes 
Madame  Roland  to  Bosc  by  way  of  preface  to  a  nauseating  analysis  of 
digestive  troubles.  Unfortunately  the  ugliness  of  the  thing  does  not 
deter  Madame  Roland  from  enlarging  upon  her  physical  condition  with 
evident  gusto.  Her  husband  and  her  husband's  friends,  who  were 
medical,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  practice,  and  an  offensive  passage 
in  the  memoirs  may  be  traced  to  this  habit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
impressed  on  her  as  tending  to  the  promotion  of  medical  science.  Voilci 
bien  des  histoires  de  drogues  et  de  mangeailles  !  she  writes  to  Roland  on 
one  occasion,  and  the  description  summarises  a  good  portion  of  M. 
Perroud's  first  volume. 

On  the  whole  the  correspondence  bears  an  unpleasant  savour.  Despite 
undeniable  pluck,  high  ideals,  a  real  belief  in  virtue,  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  things  of  the  intellect,  and  a  passionate  intensity  of  temperament, 
Madame  Roland  lacked  some  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  gifts.  She  was 
neither  just  nor  temperate  in  her  estimate  of  men  and  things,  and,  despite 
loud  professions  of  virtue,  there  was  a  vulgar  and  unclean  taint  in  her 
nature.  Reticence  was  not  among  her  qualities,  and  at  times  she  con- 
descended to  the  expletives  of  the  hallcs.  An  elaborate  letter  in  praise 
of  English  literature  reveals  a  certain  conventionality  in  literary  taste,  not 
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perhaps  surprising  in  a  lady  who  professes  to  have  derived  '  a  sweet  in- 
toxication '  from  the  debris  of  authors  so  different  as  Sophocles  and 
Anacreon.  We  read  of  Pope,  si  sage  et  si  h'illant  .  .  .  avec  la  douceur  de 
son  chant,  and  of  Thomson,  majestueux  et  riche  comme  la  nature. 
But  while  she  was  never — at  least  when  writing — very  far  from  great 
thoughts,  she  was  also  never  very  far  from  herself.  II  est  huit  heures 
du  soir  du  25  ao2U  '83  :  assise  devant  ma  table  avec  beaucoup  de  gravite, 
quoiqiie  sous  les  debris  d'ttne  coiffure  leg  ere,  je  recueille  mes  esprits  pour 
me  rappeler  ce  que  j'ai  entendu  aujourd'hui  et  p)Our  en  fair e  ptart  d  ceux 
que  faime.  The  poor  child  Eudora,  who  at  the  age  of  six  is  pronounced 
to  be  insufficiently  supplied  with  sensibility,  appears  to  have  suffered  from 
her  pontifical  parent.  The  method  of  '  sweet  caresses  '  was  mingled  with 
that  of  '  privations  and  firmness,'  apparently  with  disappointing  results, 
and  the  aid  of  the  famous  Lavater  was  invoked  to  conquer  an  '  intractable 
character  '  and  a  *  careless  temperament.'  But  though  Eudora  presented 
a  problem  too  complex  for  her  art,  Madame  Roland  had  no  hesitation  in 
prescribing  for  France.  Nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  the  times  than 
the  suddenness  with  which  this  domestic  wife  and  mother  became 
possessed  with  a  furious  passion  for  managing  the  affairs  of  state.  Of 
her  qualifications  it  is  needless  to  speak,  but  M.  Perroud's  new  letters 
bring  two  points  into  special  prominence.  From  the  first  she  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  a  civil  war  would  be  salutary  to  France  on  the  general 
principle  that  *  one  cannot  elevate  oneself  from  the  bosom  of  corruption  to 
liberty  without  some  tolerably  lively  convulsions.'  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Madame  Roland,  so  far  as  the  correspondence  bears  witness, 
seems  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  *  bosom  of  corruption,'  though 
it  is  true  that  she  failed  to  pluck  from  it  a  patent  of  nobility  for  her  hus- 
band. She  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  a  profound  and  widely  ramified 
royalist  conspiracy  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  It  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  difficult  to  embark  upon  French  politics  in  1789  with  a 
more  combustible  cargo  of  convictions. 

M.  Perroud's  brilliant  identification  of  Jany,  the  last  correspondent  of 
Madame  Roland,  with  the  historiographer  Mentelle  is  probably  already 
known  to  readers  of  the  English  Historical  Bevieiv.  A  series  of  learned 
appendices  on  the  friends  of  Madame  Roland,  Mentelle  included,  brings 
the  second  volume  to  a  conclusion.  If  a  new  edition  should  ever  be  called 
for,  the  editor  would  do  well  to  consult  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy on.  Charles  Pigott.  H.  A.  L.  Fisheb. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.    By  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky.     Third  edition.     2  vols.     (London :  Longm-ans.     1903.) 

This  is  the  third  form  in  which  this  work  has  seen  the  light.  It  was 
first  published  anonymously  in  1861,  when  the  author  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  but  it  attracted  no  attention.  It  was  revised  and  republished 
in  1871,  with  an  introduction  giving  the  author's  views  of  the  then 
condition  and  probable  future  of  Irish  affairs.  Even  this  edition,  though 
the  author  was  now  neither  anonymous  nor  unknown,  made  no  considerable 
impression  until  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  it  in  justification  of  his 
Home  Rule  policy,  an  example  speedily  followed  by  other  members  of 
his  government  and  by  advocates  of  Home  Rule  generally.     That  Mr. 
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Lecky,  the  unionist  politician,  should  be  nettled  to  find  a  work  of  his 
turned  into  an  armoury  for  his  political  opponents  is  natural  enough ; 
but  the  fact  is  brilliant  testimony  to  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  Lecky,  the 
historian,  with  whom  alone  we  have  here  to  deal.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1871  was  in  many  respects  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  changed  conditions  of  Ireland,  there  was  another 
excellent  reason  for  not  republishing  th'e  book  without  a  thorough 
revision.  It  was  written  from  printed  sources  only,  and  without  an 
examination  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  confidential  government 
correspondence  existing  in  London  and  Dublin.  The  author's  History 
of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  largely  based  on  these 
materials,  and  it  was  important  to  incorporate  the  new  knowledge  thus 
gained  in  the  present  biographies  of  Flood  and  Grattan.  Naturally  too 
a  more  mature  and  better  instructed  judgment  has  seen  fit  to  modify  or 
omit  many  ill-considered  statements,  with  the  result  that  the  present 
edition  is  a  vast  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  Of  the  four  biogra- 
phical essays  contained  in  the  edition  of  1871  that  on  Swift  does  not 
here  reappear,  but  is  to  be  published  in  an  enlarged  form  as  a  biographical 
introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  works  now  appearing  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott ;  that  on  Flood,  though  improved  in  some 
points,  is  not  very  materially  altered,  but  those  on  Grattan  and  O'Connell 
are  largely  added  to,  and  in  many  important  parts  rewritten. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  History,  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
his  revised  essay  on  Grattan,  without  exactly  recanting  any  of  his 
expressed  opinions,  has  accentuated  the  note  of  unionist  belief.  Thus 
he  has  stated  much  more  fully  and  forcibly  his  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  constitution  of  1782  was  not  likely  to  prove  workable  (pp.  102-7). 
While  not  justifying  the  methods  by  which  the  union  was  carried,  he  is 
much  more  charitable  towards  the  motives  of  Pitt  and  Cornwallis,  and 
even  of  Castlereagh.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  such  extravagant  rhetoric 
as  the  following : 

Scarcely  any  element  or  aggravation  of  political  immorality  was  wanting, 
and  the  term  honour,  if  it  be  applied  to  such  men  as  Castlereagh  or  Pitt, 
ceases  to  have  any  real  meaning  in  politics  (p.  182,  ed.  1871), 

we  have — 

What  may  truly  be  said  is  that  Pitt  in  the  whole  of  his  Irish  policy  was 
actuated  only  by  public  motives,  and  not  by  any  considerations  of  party  advan- 
tage or  personal  ambition,  and  that  no  lord-lieutenant  was  ever  more  purely 
disinterested  than  Lord  Cornwallis  (p.  243). 

In  the  same  spirit  full  justice  is  done  to  Pitt's  sincerity  as  a  parliamen- 
tary reformer  (p.  108),  and  to  the  wisdom  and  liberaHty  of  his  commercial 
propositions  (pp.  112-8).  Again,  the  catholic  question  of  1791-3  is  dealt 
with  in  a  much  more  complete  way  in  the  light  of  the  government  con- 
fidential correspondence,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  obstacle  to  a  large 
;amelioration  of  the  catholic  position  lay  with  the  Irish  government 
and  not  with  English  ministers  (pp.  135-43).  The  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  which  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  fatal  turning-point 
in  modern  Irish  political  history,  is  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in 
the  new  edition.     The  worst  charges  against  Pitt  are  deleted  or  greatly 
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modified,  and  a  want  of  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  Fitzwilliam  is 
admitted ;  but  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  convinced  by  '  the  very  able  biographers 
and  panegyrists  of  Pitt,'  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Ashbourne,  who  have 
recently  stated  the  case  against  Fitzwilliam  and  in  defence  of  Pitt.  He 
has,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  meet  the  points  that  they  have  raised,  so 
that  we  have  now  '  the  opportunity  of  comparing  full  statements  on  both 
sides.'  An  adequate  comparison  cannot  be  made  here,  but  we  may  say 
generally  that  it  was  clearly  a  mistake  to  appoint  Fitzwilliam  if  it  was 
not  intended  to  go  through  with  the  catholic  question,  and  that,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  Fitzwilliam' s 
far-sighted  policy  was  not  boldly  adopted ;  but  we  cannot  excuse 
Fitzwilliam  for  allowing  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  false  position,  nor 
admit  that  he  faithfully  carried  out — perhaps  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  out  faithfully — what  seem  to  have  been  his  plain  instructions. 
We  are  further  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  importance 
of  Fitzwilliam's  recall,  though  it  was  in  truth  a  politicfil  calamity,  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  Mr.  Lecky  himself  says  'it  was  the  United 
Irishmen  and  the  rebellion  of  1798  that  killed  the  Irish  parliament ' 
(p.  220).  Now  the  former  were  thoroughly  organised  and  only  biding 
their  time  when  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  the  latter,  Mr.  Lecky 
admits,  '  was  not  likely  to  have  been  wholly  averted  by  any  policy  the 
British  government  could  have  pursued'  (p.  194).  The  ulterior  con- 
sequences due  to  the  long  delay  of  catholic  emancipation,  which  Mr. 
Lecky  dwells  on,  would  not  have  occurred  if  Pitt's  entire  policy  at  the 
time  of  the  union  had  been  carried  out,  or,  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  if 
O'Connell  had  not  taken  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  Grattan. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  essay,  that  on  O'Connell.  The  sketch  of 
O'Connell  was  perhaps  the  best  in  Mr.  Lecky's  former  work,  and  there 
was  not  so  much  in  it  as  in  the  sketch  of  Grattan,  which  plainly  called 
for  revision ;  but  among  new  authorities  not  available  in  1871  are 
O'Connell's  correspondence,  published  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  some  speeches 
and  letters  collected  by  Miss  Cusack,  and,  for  his  relations  with  the  Young 
Ireland  party,  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Many  passages  in 
O'Connell's  career  are  dealt  with  at  much  greater  length,  with  the  result 
that  the  work  has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  three  times  its  former  size 
and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume.  In  fact  we  now  have  a 
much  fuller  account  of  O'Connell's  political  life — we  might  almost  say  a 
sketch  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century — written  by  the  trained  hand  of  a  master, 
and  showing  the  impartiality,  the  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic insight  which  we  have  been  led  to  expect  Irom  Mr.  Lecky. 

GODDAED    H.    OePEN. 

L'Eitwpe  et  la  Bevolution  Frangaise.  Par  Albert  Sorel,  de  I'Academie 
Fran9aise.  Cinquieme  Partie.  '  Bonaparte  et  le  Directoire,  1795-1799.' 
(Paris:  Plon.     1903.) 

Every  one  who  cares  for  French  history  or  literature  will  warml}/ 
welcome  the  appearance,  after  so  long  an  interval,  of  the  fifth  volume  of 
M.  Sorel's  great  work.  Long-deferred  hopes  have  met  in  the  end  with 
ample  fulfilment.     The  present  volume   is   not   only  equal,  it   is   even 
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superior  in  interest,  to  its  predecessors.  M.  Sorel,  while  sketching  with 
the  firm  hand  of  a  master  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  French 
government,  the  schemes  and  diplomatic  combinations  of  the  European 
powers,  and  the  first  achievements  of  Bonaparte,  enforces  and  illustrates 
with  his  usual  lucidity  the  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  fortuitous  in 
history,  nothing  that  is  not  a  link  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  events,  each 
of  which  can  only  be  explained  and  understood  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  what  has  gone  before.  This,  although  an  obvious  truism,  is  too 
often  forgotten.  Historians  are  apt  to  represent  a  policy  as  sprung, 
Pallas-like,  full  grown  and  armed  from  the  brain  of  some  statesman,  or 
as  the  result  of  popular  feeling  rising  and  falling  like  the  wind,  who  shall 
tell  whence  and  whither  ?  Nothing  at  first  sight  may  seem  more  un- 
fettered by  tradition,  more  arbitrary,  than  the  foreign  policy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  and  never  assuredly  did  the  egotistic  ambition  of  a  more 
masterful  and  original  genius  than  Napoleon  appear  as  a  disturbing 
and  incalculable  element  among  the  forces  shaping  the  world's  destiny. 
But  M.  Sorel  shows  that,  although  the  fleeting  vision  of  a  Jacobinical 
crusade  may  have  beguiled  some  dreamers,  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Napoleon  himself,  did  but  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  and 
of  Louis  XIV.  Nor  were  they  themselves  unconscious  of  this,  since  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  September  1794  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  Bourbons,  until  they  allied  themselves  with  Austria  in  1756,  had 
made  no  serious  mistake  in  their  foreign  policy,  which  persistently 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  natural  right  of  France  to  the  frontiers 
assigned  to  her  by  nature,  a  right  which  no  prescription  could  bar,  to 
assert  which  no  means  were  unjustifiable.  The  Directory  were  com- 
pelled by  self-preservation  to  continue  the  war,  for  peace  would  have 
meant  the  end  of  government  by  '  revolutionary  methods,'  the  overthrow 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  regicide  rumps  of  the  Convention  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  surviving  in  the  Directory  and  the  Councils ; 
and  a  policy  imposed  on  his  predecessors  by  circumstances  was  adopted 
and  continued  by  Napoleon,  who  contributed  to  it  little  that  was  original 
except  the  genius  which  appeared  to  make  success  not  impossible.  The 
annexation  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  of  Nice 
and  Savoy,  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  establish  French  influence 
in  a  remodelled  and  secularised  Germany  and  to  dominate  Italy.  But 
to  secure  Italy  it  was  necessary  to  control  the  passes  of  the  Alps  by 
occupying  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Lombardy, 
to  subdue  the  Austrian  allies  in  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  for 
France  to  be  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  to  attain  these  objects 
and  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Netherlands  the  power  of  England 
must  be  destroyed  by  a  continental  coalition  against  her  trade  and  by 
attacks  upon  her  at  home,  in  Ireland,  and  possibly  in  the  East. 

As  the  republic  had  continued  the  policy  of  the  old  monarchy,  so  also 
there  was  little  in  the  aims  of  Napoleon  that  Louis  XIV  would  have  dis- 
claimed. The  great  king  who  had  aspired  to  the  imperial  crown  would 
gladly  have  restored  the  Carolingian  Empire ;  he  hoped  that  under  princes 
of  his  blood  Spain  and  Italy  would  become  dependencies  of  France  ;  he 
trusted  to  rule  in  Germany  through  the  gratitude  or  fears  of  those  who 
owed  their  power  to  him  and  could  only  retain  it  by  his  support ;  the 
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humiliation  of  England  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  afterwards  to  Napoleon. 
Like  Napoleon,  either  through  the  pope  or  in  spite  of  him  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  supreme  in  church  as  well  as  state.  The  emperor  came  so 
much  nearer  to  success  than  the  king  because  he  was  borne  forward  by  the 
full  tide  of  the  French  Kevolution,  *  which,'  as  M.  Sorel  says,  '  diffused 
through  an  enthusiastic  and  high-spirited  people  the  ambitions,  the 
passions,  the  dreams  of  greatness  stored  up  in  the  state  by  a  dynasty 
which  for  eight  centuries  had  pursued  a  more  consistent  policy  than  any 
other  house  which  ever  reigned.'  But  we  may  add,  if  the  Revolution 
made  Napoleon,  it  was  also  his  undoing.  M.  Sorel  has  shown  in  a 
previous  volume  how  the  revolutionary  spirit  inspired  a  more  fervid 
patriotism,  a  zeal  for  national  unity  and  independence,  as  well  as  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty  among  the  neighbours  of  France.  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  the  rights  of  man  were  only  valid  within  the 
•  natural  boundaries  of  Gaul.'  The  attempt  to  establish  a  European 
monarchy  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  '  great  nation  '  was  an  anachro- 
nism. 

Revolutionary  France  had  continued  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
monarchy  under  the  pretext  of  diffusing  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
imagined  that  the  'liberation  '  of  a  nation  by  ejecting  its  rulers  conferred 
a  right  to  dispose  of  its  fortunes,  a  ius  utendi  et  abutendi  on  the  liberator. 
But  this  disregard  of  the  *  natural  right '  of  a  people  to  determine  how  it 
shall  be  governed  was  what  the  Revolution  had  taught  Europe  to  consider 
intolerable,  and  the  traditional  conflict  of  dynastic  ambitions  became  a 
war  of  nationalities.  Neither  the  revolutionary  leaders  nor  Napoleon 
fully  understood  that  Italians  and  Germans  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
become  the  provincials  or  the  allies  of  a  new  Rome,  to  be  exploited  by 
proconsuls  or  governed  by  vassal  princes.  They  overrated  the  privilege 
of  such  a  connexion  with  the  great  nation  and  the  great  emperor.  One 
statesman  and  one  only  is  said  to  have  stated  two  hundred  years  earlier 
the  principle  which,  although  in  truth  irreconcilable  with  it,  underlay  the 
foolish  formula  of  natural  boundaries,  a  principle  destined  so  largely  to 
influence  the  course  of  European  history  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Every 
country  where  French  was  spoken,  said  Henry  IV,  should  belong  to  France  ; 
where  German,  to  Germany  ;  where  Italian,  to  Italy.  But  if  language  and 
all  that  it  implies,  common  blood  and  common  culture,  be  the  natural  basis 
of  the  state,  if  all  men  of  the  same  nationality  may  aspire  to  form  a  united 
and  independent  nation,  the  attempt  to  annex  the  German  province  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  not  less  contrary  to  natural  right  than  the 
more  ambitious  schemes  of  Napoleon  :  although  we  can  hardly  expect 
M.  Sorel  or  any  other  French  historian  to  make  this  admission.  It  would 
appear  to  be  his  view  that  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  justifiable  acquisition  by  the  republic  of  the  '  natural 
frontiers.'  Were  these  to  be  retained  by  France  ?  This,  he  says,  was  the 
real  question  at  issue  between  France  and  the  allies  during  the  struggle  of 
the.  next  sixteen  years  (p.  402).  He  considers  the  conquests  of  Napoleon 
to  be  analogous  to  the  occupation  by  a  besieged  force  of  outlying  heights 
and  points  of  vantage  for  the  protection  of  the  inner,  the  essential  lines 
of  defence.  The  emperor's  most  ambitious  campaigns,  the  invasion  of 
Russia  itself,  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  defensive  sorties.     But  does 
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not,  we  may  ask,  the  necessity  for  such  vast  outworks,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  garrison  by  such  sorties,  show  the  inner  Hnes  to  be  worthless  ?  And 
would  M.  Sorel  deny  that  there  were  times  when  Napoleon  might  have 
concluded  peace  on  terms  by  which  he  might  have  secured  those  frontiers 
to  France,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  Europe  for  his  moderation  ?  After 
some  years,  no  doubt,  the  old  conflict  might  have  been  renewed,  for 
neither  England  nor  the  continental  powers  would  have  been  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  the  permanent  supremacy  of  France.  But  after  a  peace  of 
any  length  they  would  have  begun  the  strug'gle  at  a  disadvantage  against 
a  more  powerful  France  invigorated  by  repose  and  enthusiastic  in  defence 
of  a  *  natural  right '  confirmed  by  treaty. 

The  allies  of  1799,  says  M.  Sorel,  had  no  idea  of  forestalling  the 
Kevolution  by  reforms.  They  had  only  one  object,  to  ignore  it,  and  to 
expunge  it  from  history,  by  expunging  its  conquests  from  the  map  of 
Europe  and  dividing  them  among  themselves.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true, 
and  they  attained  their  end  in  1815  by  the  help  of  that  very  spirit  of 
national  independence  which  had  been  awakened  among  their  subjects  by 
the  Eevolution.  But  the  attempt  of  any  Holy  Alliance  or  other  power  to 
arrest  or  even  to  divert  the  stream  of  human  progress  is  futile  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  of  the  gradual,  though  as  yet 
imperfect,  triumph  throughout  Europe  of  the  'principles  of  1789,'  and  of 
the  consolidation  of  states  based  on  community  of  race.  The  reactionary 
policy  of  the  powers  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  hastened  on  the 
freer  hour  of  Europe,  and  the  last  attempt  of  France  to  realise  her  dream  of 
the  Khine  frontier  by  the  annexation  of  an  alien  and  unwilling  population 
led  to  the  reunion  of  her  German -speaking  province  with  the  great 
Teutonic  fatherland. 

M.  Sorel  judges  Napoleon  with  the  same  impartial  penetration  as  he 
does  the  Revolution.  No  more  vivid  impression  of  what  that  astounding 
man  really  was,  of  his  extraordinary  genius,  of  the  causes  of  his  success 
and  also  of  his  final  ruin,  can  anywhere  be  obtained  than  from  the  account 
in  this  volume  of  his  career  under  the  Directory.  There  are  other 
instances,  at  first  sight  scarcely  less  surprising,  of  the  maturity  of 
youthful  genius  :  Alexander  dying  after  conquering  a  world  at  thirty- 
three  ;  the  boy  Octavian  more  than  a  match  for  the  unscrupulous 
statecraft  of  rivals  trained  by  a  generation  of  revolutions ;  Pitt  ruling 
England  and  supreme  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  scarcely  of  age. 
But  these  men  had  been  carefully  educated  for  their  part.  From  their 
earliest  years  they  had  been  at  the  centre  of  affairs  and  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  tragicomedy  of  government.  In  war,  in  administration,  and  in 
diplomacy,  Napoleon  had  had  as  yet  either  little  or  no  experience.  Yet 
his  generalship  was  never  more  brilliant  than  in  his  Italian  campaigns. 
Untried  in  negotiations,  he  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  veterans  of 
the  Austrian  foreign  office.  From  the  first  his  diplomatic  method  was  the 
same  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  the  same  at  Cherasco  and  Leoben  as  at 
Presburg,  or  Tilsit,  or  Vienna. 

He  dominates  the  enemy  his  arms  have  daunted  by  his  clear  practical 
insight ;  by  making  straight  for  his  object ;  by  dexterity  in  parrying  and  counter- 
ing every  attack  ;  by  fehne  and  subtle  tricks,  all  the  more  disconcerting  because 
natural  to  him  ;  by  the  seduction,  after  his  threats,  of  his  outspoken  and  imagina- 
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tive  sagacity  ;  by  the  inflexible  will  felt  beneath  his  words,  whether  imperious 
or  persuasive ;  by  the  ascendency  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  can  do  whatever 
he  says. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  conquered  provinces,  and  with  the  many 
complicated  problems  of  policy  and  administration  which  required 
immediate  solution,  he  showed  in  full  perfection  those  qualities  of  a  ruler 
which  in  his  later  years  were  less  perfected  by  experience  than  blunted 
by  use  or  enfeebled  by  lassitude.  M.  Sorel's  description  of  Napoleon 
during  the  summer  Spent  at  Mombello  (1797)  is  perhaps  as  pleasing  a 
presentment  as  is  possible,  without  flattery,  of  the  youthful  conqueror  in 
his  golden  prime.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  the  one  tender  and 
unselfish  emotion  of  his  life,  his  love  for  Josephine,  and  he  was  not 
altogether  insensible  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  Italians  who  saw  in  him 
a  countryman  and  a  liberator.  In  spite  of  the  most  cynical  indifference 
in  the  choice  of  means  and  of  his  self-centred  ambition,  of  the  pitiless 
repression  of  all  resistance,  of  the  burning  of  Binasco  and  of  the  sack  of 
Pavia,  in  spite  of  the  treasures  extorted  to  satisfy  the  home  government 
and  to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  army  and  the  greed  of  his  followers, 
in  spite  of  the  robbery  of  the  libraries  and  galleries  of  Italy,  he  pro- 
bably meant  well  to  what  was,  more  than  any  other,  his  country.  The 
apology  he  made  at  St.  Helena  for  the  shameless  betrayal  of  Venice  into 
the  hands  of  Austria,  that  he  intended  foreign  rule  to  crush  out  the 
separatist  spirit  of  the  Venetians,  to  stimulate  their  Italian  patriotism,  and 
to  prepare  them  to  become  part  of  a  united  Italy,  was  perhaps  an  after- 
thought ;  but  he  had,  no  doubt,  determined  that  Italy  should  be  free — that 
is  to  say,  enjoy  civil  liberty,  be  delivered  from  her  Habsburg,  her 
Bourbon,  and  her  papal  rulers,  and  be  united.  He  insisted  that  the  state 
to  be  formed  in  Northern  Italy  should  be  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
for,  he  afterwards  said,  as  the  hopes  of  all  Italians  were  fixed  on  Rome 
and  on  the  union  of  the  whole  peninsula  in  one  state,  he  determined  to 
cling  to  the  name  which  seemed  to  them  of  most  promise,  since  he  did 
not  as  yet  dare  to  suggest  that  of  the  Italian  Republic. 

"When  describing  the  course  of  events  in  Italy  after  the  departure  of 
Bonaparte,  the  ephemeral  existence  of  the  Neapolitan  republic,  so  deserving 
of  a  better  fate,  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  the  Egyptian  episode,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire — 
no  violent  interruption,  according  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution, 
still  less  its  end — M.  Sorel  has  to  go  over  well-worn  ground,  but  he 
knows  well  proprie  commimia  dicere,  and  he  has  mastered  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  time  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
temptation  to  enlarge  on  the  many  interesting  topics  he  suggests  is  diflS- 
cult  to  resist,  but  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a  book  every  page  of 
which  is  interesting  and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

Souvenirs  du  Capitaine  Besbmi/s  (1800-1815).  Publics  pour  la  Societe 
d'Histoire  Contemporaine  par  M.  Charles  Desb(eufs.  (Paris : 
Picard.     1901.) 

Desb(eufs  was  born  at  Elne,  in  Roussillon,  in  1782,  and  saw  some  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  that  town.     He  describes  the  sang-froid  of 
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twenty-two  royalist  grenadiers  guillotined  for  taking  the  white  cockade  at 
Toulon  :  they  repulsed  the  executioners  and  guillotined  one  another.  He 
also  experienced  the  difficulties  of  shopping  during  the  time  of  the  maxi- 
mum (which  he  insufficiently  described  in  a  footnote  as  a  taxe  des  denrees 
en  assignats)  ;  he  generally  slipped  to  the  front  of  the  queue  by  boyish 
agility,  and  often  managed  to  buy  the  goods  which  the  vendor  kept  hidden 
and  parted  with  only  for  silver,  although  the  law  punished  with  imprison- 
ment in  irons  those  traders  who  refused  to  accept  the  assignats.  Des- 
bceufs  enlisted  in  1800  in  place  of  a  well-to-do  young  man,  whose  family 
paid  his  substitute  well.  His  early  experiences  at  the  camp  of  Amiens 
and  later  in  Italy  are  of  slight  interest.  He  served  in  Massena's  army, 
which  in  1805  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  Tagliamento  and  invaded 
Croatia,  but  was  thereafter  sent  with  a  force  to  drive  the  Russians  from 
the  Bouches  de  Cattaro.  There  and  at  Ragusa  he  saw  little  fighting,  but 
nearly  perished  of  hunger.  In  connexion  with  these  oft-repeated  hardships 
-we  may  note  the  sentences  which  he  had  seen  chalked  by  French  soldiers 
on  the  walls  at  Loretto :  Pour  etre  wi  hon  soldat  il  faut  avoir  le  coeur 
d'un  lion,  les  pieds  d'un  lievre  et  le  ventre  dhm  fourmi  ;  and  again, 
L'ltalie  est  la  fortune  des  gSneraux,  le  bien-etre  des  officiers  et  le  tomheau 
des  soldats. 

In  1809  Desboeufs's  division  marched  through  Fiume  and  Laybach  to 
reinforce  Napoleon,  then  hard  pressed  after  the  battle  of  Aspern.  It  was 
in  time  to  act  as  reserve  to  the  French  centre  at  Wagram  ;  but  he  was  so 
exhausted  by  the  long  marches  and  hardships  as  to  fall  down  asleep  even 
during  the  cannonading  of  the  artillery  hard  by.  In  the  evening 
Napoleon  stopped  at  his  division  and  honoured  it  by  partaking  of  its 
soup.  The  brush  with  the  enemy  at  Znaim  is  one  of  the  few  descriptions 
of  sharp  fighting  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  which,  however,  contains 
many  lifelike  descriptions  of  the  soldier's  lot  in  camp  and  on  the  march, 
together  with  notes  on  the  various  peoples  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Desboeufs's  experiences  in  Spain, 
where,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  he  became  lieutenant  and  commander  of 
the  garrison  at  Huesca  after  the  previous  French  detachment  had  been 
overpowered  by  Mina's  force.  Unlike  most  French  officers,  Desboeufs 
seems  to  have  relished  the  constant  guerilla  warfare,  which,  he  maintained, 
was  a  useful  school  in  discipline  and  tactics.  In  1813  his  force  was  the 
only  one  among  six  French  detachments  which  made  its  way  back  to  the 
Pyrenees.  It  formed  part  of  the  force  that  was  beaten  by  the  Spaniards 
at  Jaca.  Unfortunately  the  fighting  on  the  river  Nive  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1813  is  very  briefly  described,  as  also  the  operations  conducted  by 
Soult  in  1814.  The  battle  of  Toulouse  is,  however,  described  in  some 
■detail,  but  with  what  amount  of  accuracy  may  be  gauged  by  his  estimate 
that  it  was  between  20,000  French  (omitting  some  5,000  unarmed  con- 
scripts) and  '  80,000  coalises,  commandes  par  Wellington.''  Equally  ex- 
aggerated are  his  description  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  French  redoubts 
in  repelling  the  British  attack  on  the  pont  des  demoiselles  and  his  state- 
ment (p.  212)  that  the  allies  lost  18,000  killed  and  wounded,  an  estimate 
ivhich  he  seeks  to  substantiate  in  a  footnote.  Wellington,  we  may  add, 
placed  it  at  4,500.  A  note  of  more  interest  and  value  is  that  of  Captain 
Desboeufs  on  pp.  204-6,  showing  that  the  services  of  Napoleon's  Old 
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Guard  had  been  overrated,  and  that  not  only  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing but  even  the  final  blows  had  been  borne  and  dealt  by  the  divisions  of 
the  line.  There  is  an  adequate  index  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
referred  to  in  the  text ;  but  the  fact  that  the  narrative  was  written  at  a 
far  later  date,  mostly  in  1847,  deprives  the  work  of  much  of  its  value. 
Desboeufs  retired  from  the  army  in  1814,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  date 
1815  in  the  title  is  altogether  misleading.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

Le  Prince  Eugene  et  Mtirat,  1813-1814  :  Operations  militaireSy  NSgocia- 
tions  diplomatiques.  Par  H.  Weil.  5  vols.  (Paris:  Fontemoing. 
1902.) 

The  military  operations  in  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1813  and 
the  early  part  of  1814  have  received  little  attention  from  historians. 
Thiers  and  Alison  dismiss  them  in  a  few  pages.  They  have  been  dwarfed 
by  the  warfare  north  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  Pyrenees.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
says  something  of  them  in  his  Private  Diary,  but  he  came  late  on  the 
scene.  The  Italian  campaign  is,  however,  by  no  means  without  interest 
to  the  military  student.  The  armies  were  at  first  nearly  equal ;  the 
generals  were  fairly  matched  ;  and,  as  the  odds  became  increasingly  heavy 
against  the  French,  the  stout-heartedness  and  loyalty  with  which  Eugene 
Beauharnais  bore  up  against  adverse  fortune  enlist  our  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. We  owe  thanks,  therefore,  to  M.  Weil  for  having  made  ample 
amends  for  past  neglect  of  this  campaign.  He  is  well  known  as  a  most 
painstaking  investigator  of  military  history,  and  he  has  grudged  no  labour 
to  make  his  work  thorough.  He  has  searched  the  archives  of  France, 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  his  five 
volumes  (numbering  something  like  2,700  pages)  he  gives  long  and  valu- 
able extracts  from  them,  often  printing  his  documents  in  extenso.  He 
tells  his  story  day  by  day,  a  course  which  continually  breaks  the  thread 
of  it,  as  he  has  to  pass  from  one  part  of  his  field  to  another,  and  which 
involves  some  repetition,  but  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  home  to  the 
reader  the  synchronism  of  events.  The  inconvenience  of  his  digressions 
is  lessened  by  a  liberal  use  of  appendices  and  by  full  tables  of  contents. 
Nevertheless  readers  may  complain  that,  by  reason  of  his  method  and 
his  minute  detail,  they  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

M.  Weil's  comments  on  the  leadership  of  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies  are  fair  and  discriminating.  He  shows  that  the  viceroy  did  not  take 
full  advantage  of  his  superiority  in  numbers  and  position  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  He  should  have  made  his  left  secure  on  the  upper  Drave 
before  he  tried  to  advance  along  the  Save.  As  it  was  he  had  to  reinforce 
his  left  and  then  hurry  back  to  his  right.  He  lost  the  initiative,  and 
was  soon  thrown  upon  the  defensive.  But  M.  Weil  takes  care  to  point 
out  the  embarrassments  of  Beauharnais's  situation.  He  had  all  the  cares 
of  civil  government  on  his  shoulders  without  the  powers  of  an  independent 
ruler.  His  information  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Hiller.  His  soldiers  were  young  and  half-trained.  Les  soldats  ne  se 
hattent  pas,  et  les  officiers  ne  peuvent  pas  tout  faire,  was  the  report  of  his 
best  general,  Grenier.  Some  of  the  officers  themselves  left  much  to  be 
desired.     The  viceroy  tried  in  vain  to  hold  on  to  the  lUyrian  provinces, 
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which  had  been  fretted  into  discontent  and  furnished  willing  recruits  to 
the  Austrians.  British  sea  power  in  the  Adriatic  was  a  thorn  in  his  right 
flank,  and  the  secession  of  Bavaria  after  Leipzig  threw  open  the  Tyrol, 
which  covered  his  left  flank.  In  November  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
the  line  of  the  Adige.  There,  pivoted  on  Verona,  he  maintained  himself 
for  three  months,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  his  own  numbers  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  ^^ustrians.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  30,000  Neapoli- 
tans had  moved  northward  to  Bologna,  and  Murat  had  at  length  declared 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  To  guard  against  this  new  enemy  the 
viceroy  retreated  behind  the  Mincio  at  the  beginning  of  February ;  but 
when  Bellegarde,  who  had  superseded  Hiller  in  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  tried  to  follow  him,  he  received  a  sharp  check  in  the  battle  of  the 
Mincio.  It  was  a  singular  action.  Unknown  to  one  another  French  and 
Austrians  simultaneously  crossed  the  river  in  opposite  directions  and  fell 
upon  the  left  of  their  opponents.  Neither  side  could  claim  it  as  a  victory, 
but  the  substantial  advantages  rested  with  the  French.  Beauharnais 
held  his  ground  without  serious  molestation  till  the  middle  of  April,  1814, 
when  news  arrived  of  Napoleon's  abdication. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  previous  November  Beauharnais's  father-in- 
law,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  had  sent  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  to 
persuade  him  to  secure  the  crown  of  North  Italy  for  himself  by  abandon- 
ing the  hopeless  cause  of  Napoleon.  This  mission,  which  the  viceroy  at 
once  reported  to  the  emperor,  has  been  used  as  a  ground  for  insinua- 
tions against  his  fidelity,  to  which  Alison  has  given  countenance.  Abundant 
evidence  in  his  favour  has  been  already  published,  and  M.  Weil  is  able  to  add 
to  it  a  letter  written  by  Hiller  to  Bellegarde  the  day  after  the  interview. 

Taxis  est  reparti  pour  Francfort.  Le  vice-roi  lui  a  repondu  qu'il  ne  se 
considerait  pas  comme  ayant  le  droit  de  disposer  4  son  gre  du  royaume  d'ltalie, 
mais  comme  le  simple  representant  de  I'empereur,  et  que,  comme  tel,  il  lui 
etait  impossible  de  trailer  avec  les  allies  sans  se  deshonorer  et  violer  le  serment 
de  fidelite  qu'il  a  prete  a  I'empereur. 

Very  different  was  Murat's  attitude.  M.  Weil  enables  us  to  follow 
the  shifty  course  of  the  king  of  Naples  step  by  step,  and  here  will  be 
found  the  chief  interest  of  his  book  for  most  readers.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tragedy  which  was  to  end  on  the  beach  at  Pizzo  there  is  not  much  to 
enlist  sympathy  for  the  hero  of  it.  M.  Weil  is  more  lenient  to  him  than 
the  facts  warrant.  He  speaks  of  the  long  and  cruel  hesitation,  the  doubts 
and  the  anguish  which  Murat  experienced  in  making  his  choice  between 
France  and  the  coalition,  between  fidelity  to  his  oath  and  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  interest  (iv.  600).  Vacillation  there  was,  but  it  was  due  to  the 
uncertainty  on  which  side  his  interest  lay  rather  than  to  compunction  in 
pursuing  it. 

Murat  had  made  overtures  to  England  and  Austria  before  he  went  to  join 
Napoleon  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1813,  and  he  was  with 
Napoleon  when  he  received  from  Metternich  the  proposals  which  decided 
him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  allies.  Fain  and  Caulincourt  have 
spoken  of  an  interview  at  Ollendorf  on  22  Oct.,  where  the  matter  was 
settled  between  Murat  and  Mier,  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  court  of 
Naples.  M.  Weil  shows  that  Mier  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  ;  but,  what- 
ever the  channel,  there  is   no     doubt   about   the   offer   and  its   effect. 
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Murat  returned  at  once  to  Naples  and  sent  his  troops  northward, 
leading  Napoleon  to  believe  that  they  were  tc  be  employed  on  his  behalf. 
He  told  the  French  minister,  Durand,  that  there  was  an  agreement 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  but  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  Hs 
told  Fouche  that  the  emperor  might  count  on  him,  but,  in  order  that  his 
own  kingdom  might  not  be  disturbed,  he  was  letting  the  English  thinL 
that  he  was  acting  on  his  own  account.  He  claimed  and  obtained  sub- 
sistence for  his  troops,  and  even  muskets  for  them,  from  the  French 
authorities. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  become  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
deception.  He  informed  Napoleon  that  he  was  treating  with  Austria  and 
England,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  emperor  to  purchase  his 
assistance  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a  united,  independent  Italy.  On 
11  Jan.  1814  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Austria,  but  it  required  amendment 
before  it  was  ratified,  and  it  was  not  till  15  Feb.  that  Murat  declared  war  with 
France.  But  this  step  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  his  double-dealing. 
He  sent  word  to  the  viceroy,  heartily  as  he  hated  him,  that  he  would  give 
him  notice  before  engaging  in  actual  hostilities,  and  that  a  turn  of  affairs 
might  yet  bring  him  back  to  the  old  flag.  Early  in  March  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Napoleon  which  might  well  be  thought  to  have  a  genuine 
ring. 

Sire,  dites  un  mot,  et  je  sacrifie  ma  famille,  mes  sujets  ;  je  me  perdrai ;  mais 
je  vous  aurai  servi,  je  vous  aurai  prouve  que  toujours  je  fus  votre  meilleur  ami. 
Cette  lettre  vous  rend  entierement,  sire,  le  maitre  de  mon  sort.  Ma  vie  est  A 
vous ;  aussi  bien  avais-je  fait  le  serment  de  mourir  pour  votre  majeste.  Si 
vous  me  voyiez  et  si  vous  pouviez  vous  faire  une  idee  de  ce  que  je  soufifre  depuis 
deux  mois,  vous  auriez  pitie  de  moi  (iv.  317). 

Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  assuring  Metternich  that  he  was  now 
absolutely  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  coalition,  and  that,  however 
grateful  lo  Napoleon  personally,  he  was  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  his 
system  of  universal  domination.  He  went  on  to  specify  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  attainment  of  a 
satisfactory  peace. 

In  extenuation  of  Murat's  conduct  M.  Weil  lays  blame  on  other 
shoulders — on  Caroline  Bonaparte,  on  Fouche,  and  on  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  Caroline  was  ambitious  and  was  of  more  steady  purpose  than 
her  husband.  Her  influence  may  have  done  something  to  fix  his  course  ; 
but  she  did  not  start,  she  was  in  fact  slow  to  accept,  the  idea  of  deserting 
Napoleon.  Fouche  was  (in  M.  Madelin's  words)  un  fanfaron  de  trahison. 
He  would  rather  be  thought  to  have  led  a  man  astray  thanio  have  failed  to 
keep  him  straight.  His  letters  show  that  he  adapted  himself  with  his  usual 
skill  to  the  situation  he  found  at  Naples,  but  not  that  he  did  much  to  shape 
it.  But  it  is  in  regard  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  that  M.  Weil  is  especially 
unfair.  He  describes  him  as  a  man  of  iron  will,  whom  nothing  could 
bend,  who  was  not  afraid  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his  government,  a  man 
whose  self-will  was  only  matched  by  his  real  ability  and  his  insatiable 
ambition.  He  calls  him  Murat's  evil  genius,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
no  one  did  so  much  to  baulk  Murat's  schemes  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  kingdom  ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  charges  of  perfidy,  brutality, 
&c.,   which   are    repeatedly   brought   against    him    in    these   volumes. 
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We  are  told  (iv.  379)  that  on  12  Dec.  Bentinck's  government  had 
given  him  orders  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Murat  at  once,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so.  But  the  letter  to  which  M.  Weil  refers  was  not  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  British  ambassador  at 
the  imperial  headquarters.  It  took  for  granted  that  Bentinck  had  already 
been  authorised  to  sign  a  convention  in  concert  with  Austria,  by  which 
Murat  was  to  be  recognised  as  king  of  Naples,  on  condition  of  a  suitable  in- 
demnity to  the  royal  family  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  informed  Bentinck  that 
the  military  situation  made  it  an  urgent  matter  to  come  to  terms  with 
Murat,  and  that  Count  Neipperg  was  on  his  way  to  Naples  with  a  draft 
treaty.  Aberdeen's  letter  came  into  Bentinck's  hands  on  18  Jan.,  and  by 
that  time  the  situation  was  a  good  deal  changed.  He  had  received  no  such 
authorisation  as  Aberdeen  had  assumed,  and  Neipperg's  treaty,  signed  by 
Murat  on  the  11th,  contained  no  provision  for  indemnifying  the  Sicilian 
Bourbons.  He  was  amply  justified,  therefore,  in  resisting  Austrian  pres- 
sure and  deciding  not  to  commit  the  British  government  to  anything 
beyond  an  armistice  and  a  plan  of  co-operation.  In  fact  the  course  he 
took  on  his  own  responsibility  went  rather  beyond  what  was  sanctioned 
by  Castlereagh's  instructions,  sent  to  him  from  Basle  on  22  Jan. 

In  the  subsequent  dispute  between  Bentinck  and  Murat  about  the 
occupation  of  Tuscany  Bentinck  had  a  strong  case.  The  plan  of  co- 
operation submitted  to  him  by  Neipperg,  and  accepted  by  him  on  2  Feb., 
had  expressly  provided  that  the  British  corps  (which  included  Sicilian 
troops)  should  have  the  exclusive  occupation  of  Tuscany  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  Neapolitan  army  by  the 
Apennines.  But  when  the  corps  began  to  land  at  Leghorn  a  month 
later  it  found  the  Neapolitans  in  possession.  Murat  had  stolen  a  march 
on  his  allies,  had  persuaded  the  French  garrisons  to  hand  over  their 
posts  to  him,  and  declared  himself  no  party  to  the  Neipperg  plan. 
During  the  deadlock  on  this  question  Bentinck,  in  a  note  to  the 
Neapolitan  minister,  used  some  plain  speaking,  which  M.  Weil  charac- 
terises as  '  unheard-of  insolence.'  He  pointed  out  that  the  main  object 
of  the  alliance,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  had  not 
been  obtained,  the  Austrian  army  was  paralysed,  and  British  co-operation 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  refusal  of  a  base.  At  the  same  time,  he 
added  les  negociations  les  plus  stispectes  ont  lieu  directement  avec 
Vennemi  (iv.  459).  .  Murat  blustered,  and  the  Austrians  were  shocked, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  coalition  suffered. 
Bentinck  was  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  diplomatist,  and  was  sometimes 
indiscreet.  He  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  Murat,  believed  that  his  help 
was  not  worth  buying,  and  that  it  was  best  to  deal  roundly  with  him. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  was  right.  Within  a  week  of  his  letter 
Murat  met  Bellegarde  at  Revere  to  concert  active  operations.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  sending  Bentinck  assurances  of  esteem  and  attachment 
beyond  all  expression  (v.  144),  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  sent 
him  his  sword  with  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  capture  of  Genoa. 

But  if  one  must  occasionally  dissent  from  M.  Weil's  comments,  that 
does  not  hinder  high  appreciation  of  the  interest  and  value  of  his  work. 
It  is  provided  with  a  useful  bibliography,  and  with  good  maps  and  indices. 
It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Graham  who  assisted  Bentinck 
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in  the  negotiations  was  not  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (as  indexed),  but  James 
Graham,  afterwards  the  distinguished  colleague  of  Peel  and  Aberdeen. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  proofs  of  a  book  on  which  the  author  has  spent  so 
much  labour  have  not  been  more  carefully  corrected.  Misprints  abound,, 
and  the  long  lists  of  errata  are  far  from  covering  them. 

E.  M.  Lloyd. 

II   Generate   Giuseppe   Govone.     Da   U.  Govone.     (Turin :  Casanova. 
1902.) 

This  book,  like  the  general  run  of  Italian  memoirs,  is  much  too  long,  but 
it  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter  for  the  history  of  Italy  in  the 
sixties.  Its  most  important  part  is  an  appendix,  which  contains  General 
Govone's  letters  and  telegrams  from  Berlin,  when  he  was  sent  thither  to 
conclude  the  alliance  with  Prussia  which  preceded  the  war  of  1866. 
Extracts  from  them  have  been  published  before,  but  they  are  well  worth 
printing  in  their  entirety.  Not  that  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  main 
facts,  but  they  throw  valuable  light  on  the  details  of  the  negotiations  and 
on  Bismarck's  long  struggle  to  drag  his  unwilling  king  and  country  into 
war.  Very  interesting  is  the  following  passage  as  to  Bismarck's  views 
at  that  time  as  to  the  future  of  South  Germany  : — 

With  regard  to  Bavaria,  Count  Bismarck  told  me  again  that  it  might  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  second  German  kingdom.  South  Germany  did  not  suit 
Prussia,  both  because  of  the  difference  in  its  religion  and  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  govern  from  Berlin  the  provinces  of  the  south,  which  would  become 
a  Prussian  Calabria.  Count  Bismarck  expressed  these  opinions  with  apparent 
sincerity  and  conviction. 

Another  appendix  contains  a  very  sensible  report  by  General  Govone 
in  1862  on  the  causes  of  brigandage  in  South  Italy.  He  attributed  it  to 
political  causes  even  less  than  most  contemporary  observers  did.  In  his 
view  it  was  in  the  main  a  revolt  of  the  proletariat  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  richer  classes.  We  are  inclined  to  think  he  has  exaggerated  this 
aspect  of  the  movement,  but  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  He 
sets  in  strong  relief  the  patience  and  devotion  of  the  Piedmpntese  officers 
and  administrators,  level-headed,  clean-handed  men,  in  a  country  of 
unspeakable  corruption. 

Govone  was  attached  to  the  English  army  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
rode  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  His  criticism  of  the  English 
army  is  interesting. 

In  every  case  the  English  forced  observers  to  recognise,  and  they  recognised 
themselves,  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  French  in  the  art  of  war.  .  .  .  This 
inferiority  exists  not  only  in  the  generals  but  in  the  rank  and  file,  who  cannot 
cater  for  themselves,  or  encamp  or  feed  themselves,  or  entrench  themselves  as 
easily  as  the  French  soldier  does. 

But  English  '  solidity,'  he  thought,  atoned  for  much  of  this. 

Bolton  King. 
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The  Lower  South  in  American  History.     By  William  Gakrott  Brown. 
(London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan.     1902.) 

To  caution  a  reader  against  beginning  with  the  preface  is  perhaps 
superfluous.  It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  any  one  derived  his 
first  impressions  of  Mr.  Brown  from  his  somewhat  rhapsodical  preamble, 
a  piece  of  work  which  leads  one  to  expect  something  very  different  from 
the  brilliant  and  vigorous  writing  which  follows. 

The  merits  of  the  book  are  not  of  the  kind  which  one  has  been  taught 
to  look  for  in  modern  American  historians.  Their  excellence  has  chiefly 
lain  in  the  laborious  accumulation  and  methodical  digesting  of  detail. 
Mr.  Brown  applies  himself  to  the  task  of  showing  the  inner  working  of 
those  forces  which  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  or  precisely  stated  as 
concrete  facts.  His  work  may  be  called  impressionist.  He  is  effective 
and  picturesque  not  through  any  elaboration  of  detail,  but  through  the 
vivid  manner  in  which  broad  general  issues  are  laid  before  the  reader.  This 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  style  which  may  at  first  appear  slightly  strained  and 
fantastic.  But  the  reader  soon  sees  that  Mr.  Brown's  artistic  care  in  the 
selection  of  epithets  and  elaboration  in  the  construction  of  sentences  are 
not  merely  decorative  ;  they  are  the  appropriate  clothing  for  methods  of 
thought  at  once  subtle  and  exact.  The  phrase  may  appear  to  be  some- 
what laboriously  sought  for,  but  the  right  phrase  is  at  last  found  with  un- 
failing certainty.  Nor  would  any  reasonable  man  be  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  a  slight  excess  of  qualities  of  which  we  find  none  too  much  among 
serious  American  historians.  The  temper  in  which  Mr.  Brown  approaches 
his  work  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  : — 

The  difference  between  Professor  Schwab's  treatment  of  the  dead  Confederacy 
and  what  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  hterary  historian  might  do  with  it  is  Hke  the 
difference  between  an  artist's  and  an  anatomist's  treatment  of  a  human  body. 
We  do  not  judge  the  artist's  work  by  the  number  or  even  by  the  truth  of  its 
details ;  its  aim  is  to  make  us  see  and  understand  the  whole  by  virtue  of  a 
quality  common  to  us  and  it.  On  the  anatomist  or  the  anatomist-historian  our 
demand  is  different.  His  work  is  unfinished  until  the  last  tissue  of  the  body  or 
the  body  politic  is  dissected  into  its  minutest  cells.  Neither  anatomy  nor 
political  science  can  ever  attain  its  object  completely,  as  painting  and  poetry  do 
sometimes  attain  theirs  (pp.  156-7). 

Mr.  Brown's  work  consists  of  a  series  of  monographs,  each  more  or  less 
complete  in  itself,  but  all  connected  and  making  up  a  picture  of  the  part 
which  the  cotton-producing  states  have  played  in  American  history.  He 
is  fully  alive  to  the  economic  unsoundness  of  the  slave  system.  He  does 
as  full  justice  to  the  strenuous  courage  and  disinterested  devotion  of  the 
abolitionists  as  Mr.  Cairns  or  Mr.  Rhodes.  But  he  sees  more  clearly 
that  the  life  of  the  South  had  its  redeeming  features,  not  merely  in  that 
superficial  picturesqueness  and  grace  which  often  impressed  European 
observers  but  in  those  far  higher  moral  qualities  which  in  the  case  of 
Calhoun  redeemed  a  career  founded  on  delusions  and  which  raised  the 
progress  and  the  overthrow  of  the  southern  confederacy  from  the  domain 
of  melodrama  to  that  of  tragedy. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  first  essay,  which  he  subdivides  under  four  heads,  he 
sets  forth  the  history  of  the  cotton  power  from  1820  to  1860.  He  shows 
how,  when  the  great  generation  of  Virginian  statesmen  ended  in  the  some- 
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what  undistinguished  figure  of  Monroe,  the  ascendency  passed  to  that 
section  of  the  union,  the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  South,  which  was 
strongest  not  in  inteUigence  or  commercial  enterprise,  but  in  concentra- 
tion, self-reHance,  and  homogeneity.  The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
sketches  the  growth  of  those  influences  which  in  the  long  run  overthrew 
the  South  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  methods  of  thought  and  expression. 

And  it  was  the  belated  concern  of  the  northern  mind  about  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  not  its  absorption  in  material  enterprises,  that  boded  ill  to  the  plantation 
system.  It  was  the  North's  moral  awakening  and  not  its  industrial  alertness, 
its  free  thought  and  not  its  free  labour,  which  the  southern  planter  had  to  fear. 
The  New  England  factory  made  no  threat ;  the  town  meeting  did.  The  north- 
western wheat  farms  and  pork  packeries  and  railways  were  harmless ;  but 
Oberlin  College  and  Lovejoy's  printing  press  and  the  underground  railway  were 
different.  It  was  not  the  actual  material  ascendency  of  the  North  which  en- 
dangered the  plantation  system,  though  sooner  or  later,  by  sheer  weight  of 
population,  the  political  ascendency  of  the  South  might  have  been  overcome. 
The  true  danger  from  without  was  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which 
were  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the  North's  progress.  It  was  in  that 
freedom  of  individual  men  which  had  made  the  North  prosper,  and  in  that 
national  feeling,  that  national  theory  of  the  government,  that  national  antagonism 
to  what  was  weak  or  alien  under  the  flag,  which  had  resulted  from  the  develop- 
ment and  the  denser  peopling  of  the  North.  The  final  conflict  came  only  when 
these  things  were  thrown  clearly  into  competition  with  the  picturesque  Old 
World  social  system,  the  limited  nationalism,  the  unprogressive  industrial  con- 
trivances of  the  South  for  the  occupation  of  new  lands.  The  frontal  attacks  of 
the  aboHtionist  light  brigade  could  enrage  and  annoy  the  planter,  but  they  could 
not  seriously  weaken  the  plantation  system.  The  free- soil  emigrant  could  and 
did  endanger  it. 

But  he  did  not  overthrow  it.  The  end,  unlike  as  it  was  in  the  way  it  came 
about  to  the  abolitionists'  fevered  fancies,  was  equally  unlike  the  emigrant's 
saner  forethought.  It  did  not  come  through  the  slow  dying  out  of  a  thing  that 
must  spread  or  perish.  It  came  through  the  defiant  act  of  the  Southerners 
themselves.  The  revolt  of  the  North  could  have  done  no  more  than  put  slavery 
on  the  way  to  extinction ;  that  was  Lincoln's  hope,  as  it  had  been  Jefferson's. 
We  cannot  see  clearly  what  actually  happened  unless  we  again  go  inside  of 
southern  civilisation,  observe  the  forces  that  threatened  it  from  within,  and 
humanly  understand  what  purposes  and  impulses  governed  the  Southerners 
themselves  while  they  were  fighting  these  as  well  as  the  enemies  from  without 
(p.  90). 

Mr.  Brown's  second  essay  deals  with  one  whose  name  is  probably 
unknown  to  most  English  readers.  Many  to  whom  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
Garrison  and  Sumner  are  living  figures  have  never  heard  of  William 
Yancey,  the  man  who  took  up  the  work  and  popularised  the  principles  of 
Calhoun,  and  whom  Mr.  Brown  justly  calls  the  orator  of  secession.  Mr. 
Brown  shows  how  large  in  the  so-called  aristocratic  South  was  the  part 
of  the  mob  orator,  the  demagogue  in  no  necessarily  evil  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  political  signs  of  unrest  were  unmistakable.  In  Yancey's  own  state 
party  lines  were  drawn  in  so  many  ways  during  the  decade  from  1845  to  1855 
that  the  party  names  are  bewildering.  Whigs  and  democrats,  bank  men  and 
anti-bank  men,  unionists  and  southern  rights  men,  know-nothings  and  anti- 
know-nothings  sought  the  favoiu"  of  the  people.     At  such  a  time  tenacity  of 
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purpose  counted.  In  the  midst  of  hesitation  and  indecision  Yancey  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  knowing  his  own  mind. 

He  had  another  advantage  in  that  he  Uved  among  a  people  pecuHarly  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  appeal  that  might  be  made  to  them  as  his  was,  a 
people  over  whom  the  power  of  a  real  orator  was  incalculable.  An  editor  like 
Garrison,  a  poet  like  Whittier  or  Lowell,  a  novelist  like  Mrs.  Stowe  could  hardly 
have  swayed  the  planters  of  Alabama  as  they  swayed  the  people  of  New 
England  ;  for  it  must  be  said  of  the  lower  South  that  its  culture  was  not  of 
books.  Mr.  Ehodes,  guided  by  the  testimony  of  European  travellers,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best  society  in  the  South  was  finer  than  in  the 
North.  'The  palm,'  he  declares,  'must  be  awarded  to  the  slave-holding 
section.'  But  the  qualities  that  made  the  southern  host  so  attractive  to  the 
travelled  Englishman  or  Frenchman  were  not  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
free  libraries  or  free  public  schools.  There  were  really  no  public  libraries  in  the 
cotton  states,  and  the  public  school  system  did  not  flourish  in  a  region  so  sparsely 
settled  and  so  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  literary  activity  which  gave  to  the 
world  such  new  names  as  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  had  in  no  wise  stirred  the 
lower  South,  Certain  newspapers,  like  those  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  were  edited  with  ability,  and  were  by  no  means 
unimportant  forces  in  politics.  Indeed,  if  one  gives  due  weight  to  the  fewness 
of  cities,  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  seems  to  have  been  fully  as  great 
as  one  could  expect.  But  it  was  the  spoken  word,  not  the  printed  page,  that 
guided  thought,  aroused  enthusiasm,  made  history.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever 
has  been  a  society  in  which  the  orator  counted  for  more  than  he  did  in  the 
cotton  kingdom.  .  .  .  There,  in  fact,  were  the  true  universities  of  the  lower 
South — the  law  courts,  and  the  great  religious  and  political  gatherings ;  as  truly 
as  a  grove  was  the  university  of  Athens,  or  a  church,  with  its  sculpture  and 
paintings,  the  Bible  of  a  medieval  town.  The  man  who  wished  to  lead  or  to 
teach  must  be  able  to  speak.  He  could  not  touch  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
people  with  pictures  or  statues  or  verses  or  plays ;  he  must  charm  them  with 
voice  and  gesture  (pp.  124-8). 

It  was  not,  however,  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  demagogue  that 
Yancey  sought  to  lead  his  people.  His  claim  to  our  respect  as  a  political 
thinker  is  far  stronger  than  that.  ...  He  was  never  clamorous  or  shrill, 
however  vehement  he  grew,  because  no  particular  exigency  ever  drew  his  atten- 
tion from  the  main  question.  Perceiving  from  the  outset  that  the  crucial  test 
of  strength  between  slavery  and  its  assailants  must  come  in  dealing  with  the 
territories,  he  took  his  stand  on  that  question  and  never  changed  it. 

His  first  effort  was  to  bring  his  party  to  his  position  ;  and  his  position  was 
first  clearly  stated  in  a  political  document  once  famous  as  the  '  Alabama  plat- 
form '  of  1848  (p.  130). 

Further  on  Mr.  Brown  effectively  compares  and  contrasts  the  career 
of  Yancey  with  that  of  Wendell  Philips. 

The  two  extremists  were  alike  in  their  relentless  hostility  to  every  form  of 
compromise,  to  every  disguise  with  which  men  sought  to  conceal  the  sterner 
aspect  of  affairs.  If  both  were  enthusiasts  neither  was  a  mere  dreamer.  The 
fever  in  their  blood  brought  them  not  fanciful  visions,  but  a  keener  insight  mto 
the  disorder  of  the  body  politic  than  was  given  to  more  sluggish  natures.  The 
oratory  of  both  was  simple  and  direct,  because  both  saw  and  purposed  clearly. 
Both  were  appealing  from  the  politicians  to  the  people,  and  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  the  people  understood,  however  the  politicians  marvelled.  Both, 
I  sometimes  think,  were  wiser  than  their  contemporaries  who  were  judging  the 
situation  by  the  standard  of  the  ordinary,  because  both  were  alive  to  the  im- 
minence of  an  extraordinary  crisis. 
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But  here  the  likeness  ends  and  the  contrast  begins.  The  heroism  which  one  ■ 
displayed  for  a  moral  principle  the  other  devoted  to  a  political  purpose.  One 
fortified  himself  with  an  appeal  to  a  higher  law,  the  other  with  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution.  One  looked  to  the  future  for  his  justification,  the  other 
demanded  of  the  future  that  it  break  not  with  the  past.  Standing  thus  for 
causes  as  opposite  as  the  poles,  they  encountered  destinies  as  diverse  :  one,  a 
success  that  proved  the  beginning  of  utter  failure  ;  •  other,  defeats  that  are  for- 
gotten in  his  dateless  triumph  (pp.  150-1). 

The  other  essays,  four  in  number,  are  all  of  interest,  but  two  of  them 
specially  illustrate  the  author's  methods  and  power.  In '  A  New  Hero  of  an 
Old  Type '  Mr.  Brown,  with  but  little  use  of  decorative  rhetoric,  yet  with 
fine  imaginative  insight,  sketches  the  character  and  describes  the  exploit  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  who  in  the  late  war,  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  his 
own  devising,  imprisoned  the  Spanish  fleet  by  sinking  his  vessel,  the 
'  Merrimac,'  in  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbour.  In  that  act  Mr.  Brown 
finds  an  illustration  of  that  devotion  to  the  Union  which,  as  far  as  senti- 
ment goes,  is  obliterating  the  scars  left  by  the  civil  war. 

In  his  next  and  last  essay,  *  shifting  the  white  man's  burden,'  Mr. 
Brown  dwells  on  a  less  hopeful  aspect  of  the  same  problem.  His  essay 
cannot  be  called  pessimistic,  since  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  querulousness 
or  exaggeration.  But  it  is  no  wise  hopeful.  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that 
with  a  quick  and  imitative  race,  such  as  the  African,  it  is  easy  to  lay  on  a 
veneer  of  civilisation  without  developing  any  real  capacity  for  citizenship, 
and  on  that  ground  he  looks  with  no  enthusiastic  confidence  on  the 
machinery  for  giving  the  negro  higher  education.  '  As  to  the  negro,  it 
will  not  be  enough  if,  imitative  above  all  things,  he  fashion  his  life  out- 
wardly after  the  white  man.  He  must  be  inwardly  remade.  He  must 
in  his  own  mind  erect  himself  into  the  full  stature  of  the  manhood  that 
beats  down  his  own.'  If  redemption  is  to  come  it  must,  in  Mr.  Brown's 
opinion,  come  through  a  change  in  the  structure  not  of  negro  society  but 
of  white  society.  Yet  even  here  Mr.  Brown  can  see  no  short  cut  to- 
success.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School^  Gamhridgey  on 
January  16,  1903,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1903),  is  also  headed  The  Science 
of  History  ;  and  on  the  position  of  history  as  a  science  the  author  is  im- 
pressively eloquent.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  there  is  any 
real  gain  in  using  the  name  '  science '  when  little  more  is  meant  than  the 
application  of  the  critical  method.  Mr.  Bury  lays  stress  upon  the 
movement  in  favour  of  nationality  as  a  leading  force  in  the  political 
course  of  the  last  century ;  but  its  value  for  history  was  not  so  plain. 

The  inevitable  result  was  the  production  of  some  crude  uncritical  histories, 
written  with  national  prejudice  and  political  purpose,  redeemed  by  the  genuine 
pulse  of  national  aspiration.  But  in  Germany  the  two  movements  met. 
Scientific  method  controlled,  while  the  national  spirit  quickened,  the  work  of 
historical  research. 

The  national  movements 

not  only  raised  history  into  prominence  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  its  study,  but 
also   partially  disclosed   where   the  true  practical  importance  of  history  lies. 
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,  When  men  sought  the  key  of  their  national  development  not  in  the  immediate 
but  in  the  remoter  past,  they  had  implicitly  recognised  in  some  measure  the 
principles  of  unity  and  continuity.  That  recognition  was  a  step  towards  the 
higher,  more  comprehensive,  and  scientific  estimation  of  history's  practical  sig- 
nifi.cance. 

The  doctrine  of  development,  the  principle  of  unity  and  continuity  in 
history,  stand  for  the  professor  as  the  landmarks  which  separate  the 
modern  scientific  view  of  history  from  the  obsolete  notions  which  it  has 
superseded.  But  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  active  political  partisanship 
is  not  likely  a  priori  to  generate  a  scientific  theory ;  and  when  we  are 
asked  to  compare  Stubbs,  who  clung  to  incongruous  predilections,  with 
Freeman,  who  made  the  unity  of  history  '  a  commonplace  in  Britain  ' 
(p.  21  f.),  one  is  apt  to  doubt  whether  '  science  '  is  the  right  word  in  this 
connexion.  Stubbs  never  denied  the  truth  of  this  unity  and  continuity 
*  in  the  very  highest  regions  of  speculation  ;  '  ^  he  only  scrupled  at  its 
application  to  practical  purposes,  and  in  particular  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  academical  studies.  Whether  Freeman's  opposite  view  succeeded 
in  winning  the  field  is  not  yet  proved.  The  Cambridge  professor  is  almost 
the  only  man  living  who  holds  the  whole  of  classical,  medieval,  and 
modem  history  within  bis  grasp  ;  and  even  he  is  not  known  to  be  an 
authority  on  Babylonia  or  Egypt.  Possibly  Stubbs  was  not[less  '  scientific  ' 
in  pleading  for  practical  limitations.  Mr.  Bury  commands  more  general 
agreement  when  he  urges  the  vital  necessity  of  '  the  discovery,  collection, 
classification, land  interpretation  of  facts — through  scientific  research.' 
The  universities 

have  to  recognise  more  fully  and  clearly  and  practically  and  preach  more  loudly 
and  assiduously  that  the  advancement  of  research  in  history,  as  in  other 
sciences,  is  not  a  luxury,  subsidiary  though  desirable,  but  is  a  pressing  need,  a 
matter  of  inestimable  concern  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  L. 

The  resumption  in  a  new  form  of  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Social-  und 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte,  whose  publication  ceased  two  years  ago,  will  be 
noted  with  interest  by  students  of  economical  and  social  history.  The 
Vierteljahrschrift  filr  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  the  first  number 
of  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Hirschfeld  of  Leipzig,  is  to  be  an 
international  journal.  The  editorial  staff,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
the  eminent  municipal  historian  Professor  von  Below,  has  secured  the 
assistance  of  leading  scholars  in  each  country  of  Western  Europe  as 
regular  organisers  of  contributions.  In  England  this  position  has  been 
accepted  by  Dr.  Vinogradoff ,  in  itself  an  augury  of  success.  The  first  num- 
ber contains  articles  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  though  English 
is  not  yet  represented,  Dr.  Vinogradoff  contributes'*[in  Germar  an  admi- 
rable review  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law.  In 
other  respects,  too,  the  new  venture  makes  a  promising  beginning.    M. 

One  of  the  features  of  Alexandrian^excavation  is  the  amount  of  worked 
bone  and  ivory  turned  up  on  all  parts  of  the  site.  Most  of  it  represents 
articles  of  utility  or  factory  waste,  but  now  and  again  finished  pieces  have 
come  to  light,  showing  that  bone  was  a  favourite  medium  for  art  work 

'   Seventeen  Lectures,  p.  86  (ed.  1886). 
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both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  date  of  these  pieces  is  comparatively  late, 
the  majority  belonging  to  Christian  Alexandria,  but  in  his  Hellenistische 
und  koptische  Kunst  in  Alexandria  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  ArcMologique 
d" Alexandrie,  no.  5.  Vienna,  1902)  Dr.  Josef  Strzygowski  aims  at 
showing  that  their  designs  descend  from  a  Hellenistic  tradition.  With  those 
actually  in  Alexandria,  whether  in  the  Graeco-Roman  museum  or  private 
collections,  such  as  that  of  M.  Sinadino,  he  compares  several  pieces 
scattered  about  Europe,  and  especially  certain  plaques,  which  are  among 
the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  latter  he  shows  con- 
clusively to  be  of  Alexandrian  provenance,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  finest  examples  of  their  kind.  Why,  however,  does  he  call  either  these 
or  any  of  the  ivories  which  he  figures  Coptic  ?  They  are  surely  Greek 
without  qualification,  even  when  Egyptian  motives  are  introduced. 

N. 

In  his  Alte7iglisches  Flurnamenbuch,  reprinted  from  the  programme 
of  a  Wiirzburg  school  (1902),  Dr.  H.  Middendorff  gives  us,  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  and  records,  by  far  the  most  complete  collection  of  field 
names  as  yet  compiled.  F.  L. 

The  title  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wilson's  Benedictional  of  Archbishop 
Robert  (London :  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1903)  witnesses  to  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  neglect  of  early  scribes  to  inform  posterity  when 
or  where  or  for  whom  they  wrote.  The  manuscript  here  reproduced 
is  evidently  a  late  tenth-century  Winchester  copy  of  a  Newminster 
benedictional,  with  other  offices  for  some  unknown  English  bishop  ;  by  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  it  had  passed  into  Normandy,  and  between 
1112  and  1128  was  catalogued  among  the  books  of  Rouen  Cathedral  as 
Benedictionarius  Roberti  archiepiscopi ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
its  original  destination,  its  history  during  these  150  years,  or  the  identity 
of  this  archbishop.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  careful  caution  which  marks 
all  his  publications^  is  content  to  review  the  various  explanations  which 
have  been  offered  ;  while  considering  that  it  was  probably  written  for 
Aethelgar,  bishop  of  Selsey  980  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  988,  he 
remarks  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the  Robert  was  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  (990-1037)  or  of  Canterbury  (1051-1070)  that  'if  the  evidence 
does  not  warrant  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  former,  it  certainly  does  not 
do  so  in  favour  of  the  latter.'  Two  suggestions  maybe  offered.  First,  a 
comparison  of  plate  i.  with  the  similar  representation  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  in  plate  x.  of  the  editor's  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jiimieges,  written 
probably  at  Newminster,  1013-1017,  reveals  a  common  scriptorium^ 
while  the  greater  prominence  given  in  the  earlier  miniature  to  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  their  being  the  patrons  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  before  October  980.  Secondly,  from  the  addition  to  a  litany  of 
the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whose  arm  was  presented  to  Canterbury 
cathedral  between  1019  and  1035,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  volume 
remained  there  until  the  accession  of  Archbishop  Robert,  1051  ;  but  the 
absence  of  any  other  local  insertion  {e.g.  SS.  Augustin,  Dunstan,  or 
Alphege)  throws  doubt  on  this  supposition,  and  suggests  that  the  addition 
may  be  the  mark  not  of  the  recipient,  but  of  the  donor  of  the  relic,  Queen 
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Emma,  and  inserted  not  for  episcopal  use  but  as  a  record  of  her  share  in  the 
cultus  of  the  saint.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  possible  that  her  volume  passed  into 
the  possession  of  her  brother  Kobert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  perhaps  in  the 
confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Canute.  This  would  account  for 
the  Norman  additions  having  been  made  after  his  death.  H.  M.  B. 

Dr.  Max  Stolze's  dissertation  Zur  Lautlehre  der  altenglischen 
Ortsnamen  im  Domesday  Booh  (Berlin,  1902)  is  in  the  first  instance 
designed  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  language,  carefully  classifying  the 
modifications  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  organic  English  developments  and 
Norman  adaptations.  But  indirectly  the  author  throws  light  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Domesday  scribes,  and  his  quotations,  which  are  arranged 
according  to  their  philological  elements,  may  help  in  the  identification  of 
obscure  names  of  places.  F.  L. 

The  Inventario  del  B.  Archivio  di  Stato  di  Cagliari  e  Notizie  delle 
Carte  conservate  nei  piu  notevoli  Archivi  comunali,  vescovili,  e  capitolari 
della  Sardegna  (Cagliari :  Valdes,  1902),  the  preface  to  which  bears  the 
signature  of  Signor  Silvio  Lippi,  furnishes  a  brief  and  practical  conspec- 
tus of  the  documentary  collections  of  the  island.  The  State  archives 
extend  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth ; 
of  earlier  date  are  some  fragments  of  cahrei  (capibrevi)  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (L.  5)  and  a  register  of  the  property  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Michele 
di  Salvenor,  1193  (A.  C.)  The  Communal  archives  of  Cagliari  include 
charters  beginning  as  early  as  1080 ;  those  of  the  archbishop's  court  run 
from  1215  onwards.  The  introduction  and  lists  of  officers  will  be  found 
helpful  by  students.  0. 

We  noticed  last  year  (vol.  xvii.  p.  816)  with  high  appreciation  the  first 
two  fasciculi  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier's  critical  catalogue  of  Les  Sources  de 
VHistoire  de  France.  These  have  now  been  followed  by  a  third  (Paris  : 
Picard,  1903),  which  carries  the  analysis  of  the  authorities  from  1180 
to  1328,  and  which  in  some  ways  surpasses  the  earlier  parts  in  the 
excellence  of  its  treatment.  M.  Molinier's  work,  as  now  planned,  will  be 
completed  in  five  fasciculi,  ending  in  1494  ;  but  it  is  only  the  first  section 
of  the  entire  book,  which  is  to  consist  of  four  more  parties,  written  by 
other  scholars.  One  of  these,  dealing  with  the  years  1715-1789,  may  be 
expected  shortly.  P, 

Dr.  Rudolf  Steiner*s  pamphlet  on  Die  Mystik  im  Auf gauge  des  neuzeit- 
lichen  Geisteslehens  und  ihr  Verhdltyiiss  zu  modernen  Weltanschauung  en 
(Berlin  :  Schwetschke,  1901)  contains,  in  addition  to  much  general  matter, 
an  account  and  estimate  of  Meister  Eckhart,  of  Tauler,  Suso,  and  Ruys- 
broek,  of  Fin  deutsch  Theologia  (now  ascribed  with  certainty  to  an  other- 
wise unknown  Frankfurter),  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  of  the  less  well  known 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  (1487-1535)  and  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1493- 
1541),  of  Valentin  Weigel,  Jacob  Bohme,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  Angelus 
Silesius.  The  chapter  on  Agrippa  and  Theophrastus,  in  whom  the  author 
depicts  students  of  nature  and  its  laws  seeking  to  study  the  universe,  is 
interesting.     The  treatise  as  a  whole  follows  out  a  special  line  of  develop- 
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ment,  connected  with  mysticism  on  the  one  hand  and  modern  thought  on 
the  other.  Q. 

In  Blue  Beard  :  An  Account  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rais 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  1902)  Mr.  E.  A.  Vizetelly  deals  in  a 
popular  but  fairly  competent  fashion  with  the  careers  of  the  two  historical 
personages  in  whom  the  original  of  Perrault's  Barbe-Bleue  has  been  sought. 
His  narrative  is  mainly  based  on  De  la  Borderie's  Histoire  de  Bretagne 
and  the  abbe  Bossard's  Gilles  de  Bais,  but  he  uses  these  authorities  with 
discretion,  and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  alleged  connexion  of  either  the 
sixth-century  Breton  prince  or  the  fifteenth-century  French  marshal 
with  the  nursery  Blue  Beard  are  commendably  sceptical.  He  is  mistaken, 
it  may  be  added,  in  his  belief  that  the  story  of  Gilles  de  Rais  had  never 
before  been  told  in  English.  However,  Dr.  Wilson's  worthless  book 
noticed  in  i\iQ  English  Historical  Review^  vol.  xv.  p.  819,  scarcely  deserves 

to  count  as  an  exception.  J.  T. 

« 

Most  of  the  records  of  the  smaller  Veronese  communes  before  the 
eighteenth  century  have  disappeared,  but  a  fortunate  accident  has  pre- 
served two  books  of  public  accounts  written  by  Zuan  Bera,  who  was 
nodaro  del  comune  at  Tregnago  from  1501  to  1510.  From  these  Signor 
Giro  Ferrari  has  constructed  a  picture  of  the  economic  life  of  the  period 
[GorrC  era  amministrato  un  Comune  del  Veronese  al  Principio  del  Secolo 
XVI.  Verona :  Franchese,  1903).  Tregnago  was  administered  by 
massari  and  sindici,  under  a  vicario  appointed  from  Verona.  To  an 
Italian  mountain  village  the  common  woods  and  pasture  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  during  the  fifteenth  century  a  long  struggle  was  carried  on 
with  the  neighbouring  commune  of  San  Giovanni  Illarione  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Monte  Belloca.  In  the  Venetian  wars  with  Maximilian  Tregnago 
took  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  chapters  on  the  coinage  and  taxation, 
especially  that  on  the  gabella  del  sale,  throw  fresh  light  on  some  intricate 
problems.  The  author's  style  is  sometimes  involved,  and  the  glossary  of 
the  Veronese  dialect  might  with  advantage  have  been  fuller. 

A.  M.  A. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Gay's  dissertation  Zur  Geschichte  der  Einhegungen  in 
England  (Berlin,  1902)  reviews  and  criticises  the  literary  evidence, 
partly  in  manuscript,  and  the  statutes  dealing  with  enclosures,  more  com- 
pletely than  his  predecessors.  He  considers  that  preachers,  reformers, 
and  laudatores  temporis  acti  in  general  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  arable  land  turned  into  pasture  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  sudden  revolution,  but  a  long-continued 
process,  which  went  on  even  after  1600,  though  then  it  met  with  less 
opposition.  Dr.  Gay  attributes  the  ineffectual  character  of  Tudor 
legislation  against  enclosures  to  the  fact  that  both  parliament  and  the 
local  authorities  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  landlords. 
The  dissertation  is  a  first  instalment  of  a  treatise  which  is  to  appear  in 
Professor  Schmoller's  Staats-  und  socialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen. 

F.  L. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  Social  England,  edited  by  the  late  H.  D.  Traill 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  covers  the  period  from  1603  to  1714,  and  in  the 
new  edition  (London :  Cassell,  1903),  besides  being  revised,  has  been 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  plans,  facsimiles,  caricatures, 
and  costume  figures.  It  forms  a  very  useful  companion  to  the  political 
histories  of  the  Stuart  reigns.  As  a  rule  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
well  executed,  and  really  illustrate  the  text.  There  are,  however,  certain 
exceptions.  What  is  the  good  of  inserting,  on  p.  681,  a  view  of  Oberwesel 
merely  because  Germany  is  casually  mentioned  on  the  page  ?  The  fac- 
simile of  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I  is  needlessly  reduced  to  so  small 
a  size  that  it  is  illegible  (p.  300).  The  coins  are  not  always  reproduced 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  show  the  devices  engraved  on  them 
(p.  105).  It  is  a  good  idea  to  reproduce  some  of  the  rough  woodcuts 
which  head  the  ballads  of  the  period,  but  these  cuts  are  very  frequently 
much  older  than  the  date  of  the  ballad  itself,  and  persons  in  the  costume 
of  the  reign  of  James  I  should  not  be  described  as  '  suitors  up  from  the 
country,  Michaelmas  Term,  1670  *  (p.  498).  It  is  also  absurd  to  repro- 
duce so  many  cuts  from  William  Neade's  Double-armed  Man,  represent- 
ing, as  they  do,  a  form  of  weapon  never  used  in  actual  warfare.  In  the 
list  of  illustrations  there  is  no  sufficiently  exact  indication  of  the  source 
from  which  the  two  costume  figures  on  p.  665  are  taken.  The  picture 
representing  the  tree  under  which  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  not  worth  inserting  (p.  455).  One  might 
multiply  these  small  criticisms  and  some  omissions  might  be  pointed  out, 
but  there  are  so  very  many  admirably  reproduced  and  well  chosen 
illustrations  that  to  do  this  would  give  the  reader  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
real  value  of  the  book.  It  will  be  extremely  useful  both  to  students  and 
teachers  of  English  history,  and  is  also  remarkably  cheap.        C.  H.  F. 

Dr.  F.  Arnheim  has  done  well  to  publish  a  German  translation  of  an 
exceptionally  suggestive  address  delivered  by  Professor  0.  Varenius  in  the 
Aula  at  Upsala  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(Gustav  Adolf  s  schwedischer  Nationalstaat.  Leipzig :  Teubner).  The 
theme  is  one  of  perennial  interest  in  a  university  which,  apart  from  less 
direct  debts,  to  this  day  owes  half  its  official  revenue  to  the  great  king's 
far-sighted  munificence.  At  home  in  Sweden  there  ought  to  be  small 
danger  of  the  efforts  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
modern  Swedish  state  being  altogether  obscured  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  heroic  achievements  on  the  scene  of  European  war  and  politics. 
Readers  less  familiar  with  domestic  Swedish  history  will  learn  from 
Professor  Varenius's  summary  how  to  the  early  insight  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  due  the  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  salutary  change  in  its  social  life  resulting  from  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  the  nobility  of  devoting  itself  to  the  military 
and  civil  service  of  the  state.  If  in  this  lay  the  germ  of  future  weakness 
as  well  as  of  present  strength,  it  should  be  further  remembered  that  it  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus  who  first  set  on  foot  a  generally  accessible  judicial 
system  by  the  establishment  of  the  Svea  aulic  tribunal  in  1614,  and 
through  whose  ordinance,  promulgated  three  years  later,  the  Swedish  Diet 
first  became  a  legal  institution.  A.  W.  W. 


I 
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The  Index  of  Wills  in  the  York  Begistry,  of  which  previous  volumes 
have  been  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  ix.  185,  xi.  606,  xiii.  399,  xiv.  403, 
XV.  409,  xvi.  410),  has  now  been  continued  on  the  same  plan  from  1620 
to  1627  (Yorkshire  Archasological  Society.     Record  Series,  xxxii.     1902). 

R. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Gardiner  would  never  himself 
complete  the  History  of  the  Comynonwealth  and  Protectorate  it  was  some 
consolation  to  know  that  the  work  would  be  continued  by  one  who  was 
in  all  points  specially  well  equipped  for  the  task.  Mr.  Firth  has  decided 
that  his  own  undertaking  could  not  well  be  formally  united  with  that  of 
his  lamented  predecessor,  and  therefore  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  he 
has  published  the  single  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  which  was  found  to 
be  *  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  for  publication '  as  a  supplementary 
chapter  to  vol.  iii.  (London  :  Longmans,  1903).  It  ends  with  the  elections 
to  the  second  parliament  of  the  protectorate.  In  the  cabinet  edition  in 
four  volumes  it  will  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  work.  S. 

Dr.  Walther  Rothschild's  essay  on  Der  Gedanke  der  geschriehenen 
Verfassung  in  der  englischen  Bevolution  (Tiibingen :  Mohr,  1903)  is  a 
careful  piece  of  work,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  students  of  constitutional 
history  and  political  ideas.  It  begins  with  the  formulation  of  the  Nine- 
teen Propositions  and  the  Heads  of  the  Proposals  of  the  Army,  and 
concludes  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  in  1657.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  work  is  the  very  exact  and  detailed 
comparison  of  the  different  schemes  known  as  the  Agreement  of  the 
People.  Dr.  Rothschild  holds  that  American  constitutional  schemes 
exerted  no  influence  upon  the  authors  of  these  draft  constitutions  for 
England  (p.  3),  but  rather  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  general  ideas  which 
inspired  both  came  from  a  common  source — namely,  independency.  This 
is  well  brought  out  in  Professor  Borgeaud's  Bise  of  Modern  Democracy 
in  England,  which  he  might  have  used  with  advantage.  Men  such  as 
Hugh  Peters  and  Colonel  Rainsborough,  both  influential  in  the  councils  of 
the  army,  had  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment existing  in  the  colonies,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  a  good  deal 
to  shape  the  opinions  of  the  officers  and  the  democratic  party  in  general. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  either  Ireton  or  Lilburne  knew  any- 
thing of  New  England,  or  sought  precedents  in  colonial  constitutions. 
The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Rothschild's  essay,  the  section  relating  to  1659,  is 
not  quite  full  enough,  and  he  might  have  said  something  of  the  proposals 
made  by  Harrington  and  his  friends  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  might 
also  have  noted  with  advantage  that  the  idea  of  a  written  constitution  was 
still  alive  among  the  relics  of  the  republican  party  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1689.  Wildman  is  the  link  connecting  the  repubhcans  of 
the  Civil  War  period  and  the  radicals  of  the  times  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II.  C.  H.  F. 

The  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in  England,  by  Miss  Mary 
Taylor  Blauvelt  (New  York :  Macmillan,  1902),  should  prove  useful 
to  students  of  the  later  English  constitutional  history,  as  it  embodies  in 
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convenient  form  the  results  of  the  researches  of  standard  authors  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  a  commendable  sim- 
plicity. The  book  starts  with  the  later  development  of  the  privy  council, 
chiefly  under  the  Tudors,  and  traces  in  some  detail  the  slow  formation 
of  the  modern  cabinet  system  as  far  as  the  famous  Palmerston  episode  in 
1851.  Miss  Blauvelt,  it  may  be  observed,  devotes  most  of  her  space  to 
piecing  together  the  form  of  the  system  rather  than  to  attempting  the 
much  more  difficult  task  of  analysing  and  estimating  the  working  of  it 
at  different  epochs  ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  fault,  as  the  limits 
of  her  essay  forbad  an  effort  which  would  at  least  have  doubled  its 
length.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  period  from  1780  onwards  is  somewhat 
hurriedly  treated,  and  the  fifty  years  from  the  Palmerston  episode^ 
as  fruitful  in  subtle  changes,  both  in  the  spirit  and  form,  of  the  cabinet 
system  as  the  fifty  years  preceding,  are  omitted.  In  a  second  edition 
then  this  last  chapter  might  be  considerably  extended  and  rewritten. 
The  material  in  Canning's  correspondence,  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Grey 
and  William  IV,  in  the  Greville  memoirs,  and  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  not  to  mention  other  authorities,  is  both 
striking  and  ample.  Miss  Blauvelt's  essay,  however,  despite  blemishes 
which  she  probably  recognises  herself  better  than  anyone  else,  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  it  brings  together  an  amount  of  information  certainly  not 
available  to  the  student  in  any  other  book  of  double  its  size.  And  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  given  is  noticeable,  though 
it  is  not '  always  possible  to  assent  to  the  inferences  from  these 
facts.  For  example,  the  statement  about  Marlborough  on  p.  221  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  If  Miss  Blauvelt  will  turn  to  Michael,  Englische 
Geschichte  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert,  vol.  i.  book  iii.,  she  will  see  the 
reason  for  the  doubt  set  forth  at  length.  So  too  the  documents  in  Todd 
will  enable  her  to  state  with  more  precision  the  important  issues  involved 
in  the  *  crisis  '  of  1807.  The  references  in  the  footnotes  might  also  be 
carefully  revised  ;  several  of  them  are  quite  wrong  both  as  to  the  volume 
and  page.  C.  G.  R. 

Gerald  O'Connor  (1671-1748)  served  in  the  army  of  James  II  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  pay  of  France.  His 
Memoirs  *  done  into  modern  English  by  his  kinsman  William  O'Connor 
Morris '  have  been  recently  published  (London  :  Digby  Long,  1903).  '  I 
do  not  pretend,'  says  Judge  Morris,  '  that  this  account  of  my  kinsman's 
fortunes  is  in  all  respects  accurate,  but  it  has  been  compiled  (a)  partly 
from  old  documents  and  papers  in  my  possession,  [h)  partly  from  reminis- 
cences handed  down  from  father  to  son  during  five  generations,  (c)  and 
partly  from  my  own  researches.'  Sometimes  a  footnote  gives  an  extract 
from  a  contemporary  French  memoir,  which,  as  the  author  says,  '  fully 
confirms  my  kinsman's  statement,'  but  in  other  respects  no  indication  is 
given  of  the  source  from  which  any  particular  statement  in  the  text  is 
drawn.  In  short,  the  book  is  merely  a  piece  of  historical  fiction 
masquerading  under  the  title  of  *  memoirs  '  and  cast  into  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  C.  H.  F. 

Professor  Wolfgang  Michael,  of  Freiburg,  to  the  second  volume  of 
whose  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  we  have  been  for 
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some  time  looking  forward,  has  performed  a  pious  duty  in  preparing  for 
publication  an  interesting  dissertation  by  a  late  pupil,  Gallus  Koch, 
whose  promise  of  future  distinction  as  an  historian  has  been  unhappily 
frustrated  by  a  premature  death  {Die  Friedensbesfrebungen  Wilhelms  III 
von  Ejigland  in  d.  J.  1694-1697  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Rijs- 
wijker  Friedens.  Tiibingen  :  Mohr,  1903).  This  essay  is  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  both  primary  and  secondary  sources,  including  the 
correspondence  of  Heinsius  and  the  notes  and  documents  concerning  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  collected  by  another  historical  writer  now  lost  to  ua, 
though  not  without  having  left  behind  him  much  valuable  work,  un- 
deservedly neglected — the  late  A.  Legrelle.  The  chief  interest  of  Koch's 
narrative  lies  in  the  exposition  of  the  complicated  difficulties  of  William 
Ill's  position  at  this  time,  and  in  the  attempt,  as  successful  as  it  was 
bold,  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  peace  by  means  of  a  separate  negotiation  with 
France,  carried  on  in  the  celebrated  series  of  meetings  between  Portland 
and  Marshal  Boufflers.  Through  this  negotiation,  towards  which  Louis 
XIV  at  first  bore  himself  with  the  utmost  austerity,  William  III  secured 
what  for  him  and  for  England  proved  to  be  the  most  substantial  gain 
accruing  to  them  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  viz.  the  implied  recognition 
of  William's  tenure  of  the  English  throne  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France.  An  appendix  to  the  essay,  containing  some  details  taken  from 
Stepney's  despatches  in  the  Record  Office,  and  not  to  be  found  in  Klopp, 
relates  the  story  of  the  proposal  to  marry  the  widowed  King  William  to 
Louisa  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  ambitious  Elector  Frederick  III  of 
Brandenburg,  and  of  the  meeting  between  them  at  Cleves,  when  the 
princess  on  view  had  to  stand  for  four  futile  hours  during  the  king's  game 
at  cards,  while  Mr.  Keppel  was  accommodated  with  a  seat. 

A.  W.  W. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  The  Bising  of  1745 ,  by  Mr.  C.  Sanford 
Terry,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition  (London :  Nutt,  1903),  in 
which  the  bibliography,  which  was  one  of  its  best  features,  has  been 
extended  and  improved.  It  now  occupies  more  than  100  pages  (including 
an  admirable  index)  and  covers  a  century  of  Jacobite  history,  1689-1788. 
The  work  itself  belongs  to  the  series  of  Scottish  History  from  Contem- 
porary Writers,  and  is  a  very  happy  example  of  its  method.  It  is  no 
mere  collection  of  characteristic  fragments,  but  a  continuous  narrative 
made  up  of  well-chosen  extracts.  Here  and  there  the  compiler  has  had 
to  add  a  few  stitches,  but  he  has  been  very  sparing  of  them.  The 
sources  from  which  he  has  chiefly  drawn  are  the  Lyon '  in  Mourning ^ 
Home's  history,  the  Lockhart  Papers,  Chambers's  Jacobite  Memoirs,  the 
Memorials  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  and  Johnstone's  Memoirs.  But  he 
has  kept  clear  of  the  bitter  partisanship  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
these  works.  He  gives  a  reference  to  Bishop  Forbes' s  Barbarities  after 
Culloden,  but  he  chooses  his  own  extract  from  a  letter  of  Colonel 
Whitefoord. 

Privat  Rebels,  who  come  in  and  surrender  their  arms,  receive  certificates, 
and  return  unmolested  to  their  homes,  till  his  Majesties  further  pleasure  is 
known.     Those  who  are  found  in  arms  are  order'd  to  be  immediately  put  to 
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death,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  abscond  are  plunder' d  and  burnt,  their  cattle 
drove,  their  ploughs  and  other  tackle  destroyed.' 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  and  good  taste  shown  in  the  selec- 
tions it  must  be  recognised  that  this  is  a  narrative  of  the  Forty-five 
from  a  Jacobite  point  of  view.  There  are  only  a  few  extracts  from 
writers  of  the  other  side,  and  there  is  little  to  remind  the  reader  how  the 
situation  presented  itself  to  average  Englishmen,  who  did  not  care 
greatly  for  either  James  or  George.  For  instance,  a  passage  is  quoted 
from  Smollett  describing  the  fear  and  dejection  in  London  as  the  little 
army  of  Highlanders  drew  nearer,  and  the  hasty  preparations  for  defence. 
But  there  were  other  causes  for  anxiety  which  are  not  mentioned. 
There  were  some  12,000  French  troops  at  Calais  and  Boulogne,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  two  years 
before,  but  had  been  foiled  by  bad  weather.  This  was  no  mere  scare. 
We  find  George  Grenville  writing  from  the  admiralty  at  the  end  of 
December,  '  I  cannot  believe  [the  French  invasion]  is  any  longer  in- 
tended to  be  carried  immediately  into  execution  now  the  rebels  are  got 
northward ; '  but  the  scheme  was  not  actually  abandoned  for  several 
weeks  afterwards.  To  keep  the  French  out  of  the  Netherlands  was  in 
those  days  a  cardinal  point  of  British  policy.  England  was  not  only 
paralysed  by  the  Jacobite  enterprise  in  her  efforts  to  do  this,  but  she  was 
threatened  with  invasion  from  south  as  well  as  north.  The  Jacobites 
were  ready  to  shipwreck  the  country  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  dynasty. 
No  wonder  that  the  general  sentiment  at  the  time  was  *  never  again,' 
and  that  the  mild  measures  which  had  been  tried  ineffectually  after 
1715  did  not  find  favour  after  1745.  E.  M.  Ll. 

La  Prusse  et  la  Bevolution  de  1848^  by  M.Paul  Matter  (Paris  :  Alcan, 
1903),  contains  a  careful  and  correct  account  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Prussia  from  the  beginning  of  1848  to  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  This  is  preceded  by  some  description  of  the  state  of  Prussia  and 
the  events  which  brought  about  the  revolution  from  1815.  The  author 
shows  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  chief  authorities  and  memoirs 
bearing  on  the  subject ;  his  narrative  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  he 
writes  entirely  without  political  or  national  partisanship.  Neither  in  bis 
reflexions  nor  in  his  statement  of  the  facts  does  he  add  anything  to  what 
was  previously  known,  nor  any  observations  which  suggest  a  fresh  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  The  book  may  be  safely  used  by  the  student  who 
desires  in  a  convenient  form  to  read  a  narrative  of  events  of  which  there 
is  no  account  in  any  English  work.  The  weakness  of  it  lies  in  this,  that 
the  facts  are  not  presented  so  as  to  suggest  their  significance  as  part,  and 
after  all  only  a  small  part,  of  a  larger  movement.  It  is  really  impossible 
to  study  the  history  of  this  year  without  taking  more  account  of  the 
events  in  the  rest  of  Germany  than  he  does.  If  the  attention  is  to  be 
fixed  exclusively  on  Prussia,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Prussian  state,  and  especially  of  the  position  of  the  army,  is  required.  The 
book  is  deficient  both  in  philosophic  foundation  and  in  historical  setting. 

'  The  first  half  of  this  letter  must  have  been  written  in  May,  though  it  was  com- 
pleted in  July. 
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The  narrative  also  requires  extension  in  some  points ;  the  account  of  the 
actual  fighting  at  Berlin  is  very  meagre  ;  the  Polish  question  needs 
fuller  treatment.  Especially,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  stop  at  the 
refusal  of  the  German  crown  in  1849  ;  the  real  conclusion  of  the  revolution 
is  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  and,  as  this  is  not  dealt  with,  the 
great  achievement  of  the  revolution  is  not  explained,  nor  is  there  any 
notice  of  the  effects  of  the  revolution  on  other  matters,  e.g.  the  important 
agrarian  legislation.  J.  W.  H. 

Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman's  modest  volume  on  the  Economic  Inter- 
"pretation  of  History  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1902)  con- 
sists of  a  review,  a  vindication,  and  a  criticism.  His  review  of  the  ante- 
cedents, genesis,  and  recent  applications  of  the  theory  of  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history,  regrettably  slight  as  it  is,  is  admirably  done, 
and  offers  valuable  guidance  to  students.  It  centres  in  the  vindication 
of  Marx.  Professor  Seligman,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  is  holding 
no  brief  for  Marx,  the  theoretical  economist ;  he  is  only  incidentally 
concerned  with  Marx,  the  historical  interpreter  of  economics  ;  but  he 
claims  and  pleads  for  a  decisive  verdict  for  Marx  as  '  in  the  truest  sense 
the  originator  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history'  (p.  53).  He  is, 
however,  driven  to  confess  that  Marx's  own  version  of  the  theory  is 
exaggerated,  and  that  Engel's  recent  authoritative  statement  of  the  true 
Marxian  doctrine,  by  its  large  concessions,  has  gone  far  to  deprive  it  of 
whatever  claims  to  originality  it  may  have  had  in  its  cruder  and  more 
audacious  form.  Professor  Seligman  justly  points  out  that  there  is  no 
claim  that  Rodbertus  originated  or  even  maintained  the  doctrine,  but  it 
is  still  open  to  hold,  with  Professor  Gonner,  that  Rodbertus's  treatment 
of  the  gradual  development  of  society  through  certain  stages  and  forms  is 
so  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Marx  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  comparison. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  critical  appreciation  of  the 
theory,  which,  though  judicious  in  tone,  would  be  much  more  valuable  if 
the  writer  had  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  analysing  and  defining 
the  economic  factors  which  are  the  centre  of  the  controversy. 

W.  G.  P.  S. 

Two  posthumously  published  volumes  by  the  late  John  Fiske,  entitled 
New  France  and  Neu^  England  and  Essays,  Historical  and  Literary 
(London  :  Macmillan,  1902),  will  increase  the  regret  that  their 
author  did  not  live  to  collect  and  revise  his  various  contributions  to 
American  history.  The  volume  entitled  New  Frayice  and  Neiv  England 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  Canada  and  ends  with  Wolfe's  capture  of 
Quebec.  Unhappily  it  is  only  a  first  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  is  marked 
by  serious  omissions.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  account  of  the  struggle 
which  followed  the  Revolution  and  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
the  internal  history  of  the  French  dominions  in  America  is  very  inade- 
quately treated.  The  chapters  on  witchcraft  in  New  England,  and  on 
the  religious  revival  which  took  place  there  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  valuable  in  themselves,  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  volume  is,  in  short,  a  collection 
of  lectures  not  yet  welded  together  into  a  full  and  consecutive  narrative. 
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Out  of  the  ten  chapters  of  which  it  consists,  only  two  and  part  of  a  third 
received  the  author's  definite  revision  for  the  press.  The  Essays,  on  the 
other  hand,  represent  Mr.  Fiske's  work  at  its  best,  and  are,  as  usual,  singu- 
larly clear  in  exposition,  and  both  sober  and  broadminded  in  their  judg- 
ments. The  essays  on  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  were 
intended  to  be  embodied  in  a  History  of  the  American  People,  and  form  a 
sort  of  sequel  to  the  volume  on  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History  in 
which  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  are  related.  They  are 
excellent,  and  an  English  reader  can  find  no  better  introduction  to  the 
period  with  which  they  deal  and  the  statesmen  whose  characters  they 
portray.  The  second  volume  of  the  Essays  illustrates  the  scientific  side 
of  Mr.  Fiske's  intellectual  activity,  and  contains  estimates  of  Tyndall 
and  Huxley,  with  some  personal  reminiscences  of  both.  There  is  also  a 
lecture  on  *  Old  and  New  Ways  of  Treating  History,'  which  is  of  con- 
ffiderable  interest.  It  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  profit  by  the  old 
masters  of  historical  writing,  and  the  author's  own  works  show  that  he 
practised  what  he  preached.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  material  and 
the  lucidity  of  his  style  Mr.  Fiske  set  an  example  to  younger  historians. 

C.  H.  F. 

Dr.  L.  Contzen's  sketch  of  Goa  i7n  Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte  (Berlin  : 
Schwetschke,  1902)  was  delivered  originally  as  an  address  at  a  meeting  of 
a  *  Kolonialverein  '  in  Bonn,  and  has  since  been  somewhat  enlarged.  It 
deals  superficially  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the 
East,  and  is  designed  for  an  audience  quite  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  India.  It  has  a  good  list  of  the  authorities  for  the  subject,  particularly 
the  Portuguese,  with  which  the  author  is  evidently  familiar ;  but  other- 
wise it  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  said  elsewhere.  T. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Booh  steadily  grows  in  size  and  in  value.  The 
volume  for  1903,  edited,  as  for  many  years  past,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  I.  P.  A.  Eenwick  (London  :  Macmillan), 
is  the  fortieth  of  its  series ;  as  compared  with  the  thirtieth  issue  it  re- 
presents an  increase  of  224  pages ;  and  it  has  now  reached  a  total  of 
1,412  pages,  beyond  which  it  cannot,  one  would  suppose,  be  conveniently 
extended.  We  notice  with  special  satisfaction  the  care  with  which  the 
lists  of  books  of  reference  under  the  different  sections  have  been  weeded 
out  and  enlarged.  A  good  many  books,  no  doubt,  are  still  left  which 
would  have  been  better  omitted,  and  some  inferior  recent  books  have 
been  inserted ;  but,  as  a  whole,  for  practical  use,  these  lists  have  great 
merit.  Unfortunately  the  limits  of  this  Eeview  forbid  our  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  mass  of  invaluable  statistics  which  fill  the  volume.  They 
are  arranged  with  that  perspicuity  and  revised  with  that  care  with  which 
we  have  long  been  familiar,  and  will  serve  as  materials  for  future  his- 
torians. By  an  accident  the  estimated  population  of  Liverpool  is 
assigned  to  Lincoln  (p.  18),  and  the  religious  statistics  of  Prussia  in  1900 
are  given  also  as  those  for  1895.  U. 
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[CoDtiibutions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  he  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Tlie  mamiscri^pts  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Armclph  at  Cr^jpy  [dio.  Senlis] :  by  P.  Lauer 

[who  prints  a  thirteenth-century  catalogue  and  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  twelfth, 

with  notes  identifying  most  of  the  books.     Two  catalogues  of  the  seventeenth 

century  are  added]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  5,  6. 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Grands-Augustins  at  Paris  made  towards  the  end  of 

the  thirteenth  century  :  printed  by  H.  Omont. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  5,  6. 
List  of  new  documents  for  the  Begesta  Imperii  [1288- 1343], /row  Besangon,  Dijon, 

Grenoble,   and   Turin :    by  J.   Schwalm  [with  notes  on  manuscripts,  verses  on 

Christmas  by  bishop  Kiprand  of  Novara,  c.  1040,  and  a  text  from  Ivrea  of  the 

Evangelium  secundum  marcam  argenti]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 
The  literary  remains  of  Carl  Hopf ;  a  list  of  his  transcripts  from  Italian  archives, 

now  in  the  Berlin  Library:  by  E.  Gerland.— Byz.  Zft.  xi.  3,  4. 
On  the  canon  of  the  Roman  mass  [and  its  origin] :  by  F.  X.  Funk.  I. — Hist.  Jahrb. 

xxiv.  1. 
St.  Barlaam,  martyr  at  Antioch:    by  H.  Delehaye  [who  prints  a  Greek  Passion 

representing  a  tradition  going  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  sixth  century.]— Anal. 

Bolland.  xxii.  2. 
Zosimusand  the  Chronica  of  Dexippus  :  by  B.  Kappaport  [a  criticism  of  Mendelssohn's 

view  that  Zosimus  in  i.  1-46  used  a  source  in  which  the  Scythica,  but  not  the 

Chronica,  of  Dexippus  was  employed]. — Beitr.  zur  alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 
The  relation  between  the  Chronicon  Paschale  and  John  Malalas  :  by  F.  C.  Conybeare 

[who  holds  that  they  made  use  of  common  sources].— Byz.  Zft.  xi.  3,  4. 
On  some  early  ynanuscripts  of  the  Gregoria^i  Sacramentary  :  by  E.  Bishop  [who  deals 

with  their  classification,  and  holds  that  the  type  represented  by  the  Vatican  MS. 

Keginae  337  preserves  the  text  and  arrangement  of  the  book  sent  by  Hadrian  I  to 

Charles  the  Great]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  15.     April. 
The  Lyons  MS.  of  Councils   [now  divided  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin] :    by 

C.  H.  Turner  [who  assigns  the  book  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and 

shows  that  the  collection  which  it  originally  contained  (1.  the  Greek  and  African 

councils  according  to  the  second  edition  of  Dionysius,  2.  the  Isidorian  version 

of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  3.  the  Gallic  councils  from  314  to  529,  with  additions 

to  554)  was  completed  about  a  century  earlier]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  15.  April. 
The  account  by  the  priest  Ido  of  the  translation  of  St.  Liboriiis  to  Paderborn  [836]  : 

printed  by  A.  Poncelet. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxii.  2. 
On  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferri&res  :  by  L.  Levillain.  IV. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii. 

5,  6,  concluded  from  the  preceding  part. 
A  lost  Carolingian  book  of  Annals :  by  K.  A.  Kehr  [who,  following  a  suggestion  of 

the  late  P.   Scheffer-Boichorst,   discovers   a   series   of   apparently  contemporary 

notices  of  events,  869-906,  embedded  in  the  Cosmodromius  of  Gobelinus  Persona. 

Possibly  they  were  marginal  notices  made  at  Fulda  in  a  copy  of  the  Annates  Begni 

Fra'ncorum]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 
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On  the  Vita  sanctae  Otiliae  virginis  :  by  M.  Sepet  [who  discusses  its  legendary 
character  and  infers  that  it  is  influenced  by  an  unknown  Alaman  poem  written  in 
the  ninth  century].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii,  5,  6. 

A  letter  of  St.  Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  Bernard  of  Agen,  archbisJiop  of  Toledo  [1087] : 
by  M.  F^ROTiN  [who  prints  from  a  modern  copy  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which 
he  published  incompletely  in  vol.  Ixi.  339]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  5,  6. 

Gautier  of  CoiJipUgne's  Otia  de  Machomete  :  printed  by  H.  Prutz  [as  an  illustration 
of  the  history  of  the  fables  about  Mohammad  in  the  middle  ages]. — SB.  Bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.  CI.),  1903.    1. 

Anshert  and  the  Historia  Peregrinorum  :  by  K.  Zimmert. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xxiv.  1. 

Letters  from  Milan  illustrating  Bavarian  and  general  history  in  the  sixteenth  century  : 
by  H.  SiMONSFELD.  II :  introduction  [dealing  with  Prospero  and  Gasparo  Visconti 
and  their  connexions,  and  bringing  out  the  interest  of  their  correspondence  as 
illustrating  the  collection  of  antiquities,  works  of  art,  curiosities,  &c.,  for  the 
Bavarian  courii,  as  giving  information  about  members  of  the  Bavarian  house  and 
other  persons,  and  as  reporting  local  news  from  Milan] ;  with  documents  [1536- 
16 1 2]. — Abhandl.  hist.  CI.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  xxii.  3. 

Memoirs  of  Bidder  Theodorus  Bodenburg  relative  to  the  transplanting  of  various 
industries  from  the  Netherlands  to  Denmark,  with  resolutions  taken  thereon  of 
king  Christian  IV  [1621] :  by  G.  W.  Kernkamp.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch. 
Utrecht,  xxiii. 

Letters  of  the  baron  de  Lisola  to  the  marquis  de  las  Balbases,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Vienna  [written  from  the  Hague,  3  June  to  23  Aug.  1672] :  by  A.  B.  Villa. — 
Boletin  K.  Acad.  Hist.  xlii.  1. 

On  the  leaden  plates  of  Bologna,  in  the  British  Museum  :  by  A.  Hessel  [on  the  models 
from  which  these  forgeries,  apparently  of  modern  date,  were  derived]. — N.  Arch, 
xxviii.  2. 

On  the  possibility  of  histm-ical  laws  :  by  K.  M.  Meyer. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  2. 

The  astronmnical  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians  :  by  F.  K.  Ginzel.  Ill  [on  the  relations 
of  practical  astronomy  to  astrology  among  the  Babylonians,  their  modes  of  reckon- 
ing time,  their  method  of  prediction,  the  origin  of  their  zodiac,  and  the  relations 
of  their  metric  systems  to  their  astronomical  methods]. — Beitr.  zur  alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 

On  the  relations  between  the  methods  of  measuring  space  atid  time  in  the  sexagesimal 
system  of  the  Babylonians :  by  C.  F.  Lehmann  [a  statement  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  actual  agreement  between  the  length  of  the  Babylonian  double-ell  and  the 
seconds  pendulum  for  the  S.  Babylonian  latitudes  was  not  accidental.  The 
hypothesis  finds  support  in  the  table  of  Senkereh]. — Beitr.  zur  alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 

A  contribution  to  the  historical  geography  of  the  Mesopotamian  parallelogram :  by 
K.  Eegling  [an  investigation  of  the  routes  in  N.W.  Mesopotamia.  The  routes 
treated  are  (i)  the  northern  roads  from  Zeugma  to  Edessa  and  Carrhae ;  (ii)  the 
eastern  roads  from  Edessa  to  Nicephorion  ;  (iii)  the  Syrian  roads  in  the  west. 
Special  investigation  is  made  of  the  different  places  called  Bathnae  and  of  the 
site  of  Caeciliana]. — Beitr.  zur  alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 

Hellenism  in  the  East  [on  Bevan's  House  of  Seleucus  and  other  recent  works]. — Quart. 
Eev.  394.    Apiril. 

The  Attic  archons  in  the  third  century  b.c.  :  by  J.  Beloch  [  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  evidence  furnished  by  authors  and  inscriptions  for  the  succession  of  archons 
from  307/6  B.C.,  and  of  the  secretaries  of  the  council,  the  regular  rotation  in  the 
representation  of  the  tribes  giving,  according  to  Ferguson's  system  (which  is  here 
applied  with  modifications),  one  of  the  chief  data  for  the  succession.  The  nature  of 
the  intercalary  cycles  for  the  period  is  also  considered]. — Beitr.  zur  alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Colonatus  :  by  P.  M.  Meyer  [a  brief 
article  amplifying  Eostowzew's  view,  that  the  origin  of  the  Colonate  is  to  be  found 
in  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  by  extending  it  to  other  lands  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  ultimate  principle  was  that  a  man  should  be  bound  to  his 
domicile  (ISla),  and  it  is  one  that  admits  of  illustration  from  Egypt].— Beitr.  zur 
alt.  Gesch.  iii.  1. 
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The  ruins  of  PMlippi :  by  J.  Strzygowski  [with  plates  and  plans]. — Byz.  Zft.  xi.  3,  4. 
On  the  history  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  :  by  A.  Spengel  [who  endeavours  to  clear  him 

from    various    charges,   and   criticises   Tacitus's   account  of  the   campaigns  of 

Germanicus  in  Germany]. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.  CI.),  1903.     1. 
The  fire  of  Rome  in  64  and  the  Christians :  by  P.  Allard. — Kev.  Quest.  Hist.  Ixxiii.  2. 

April. 
The  origin  of  property  in  land :  by  G.  T.  Lapsley  [a  review  of  the  main  points  of  M. 

Kovalevsky's  system,  with  criticisms].— Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  viii.  3.     April. 
Penitential  discipline  in  the  first  three  cerituries  :  by  the  rev.  H.  B.  Swete. — Journ. 

Theol.  Stud.  15.    April. 
Chalcedon  and  its  environs  :  by  J.  Pargoire  [fixing  the  site  of  Eufinianes]. — Byz.  Zft. 

xi.  3,  4. 
Eyigland  and  Rome  in  the  middle  ages  [emphasising  the  continuous  acceptance  of 

papal  authority], — Church  Qu.  Kev.  111.     April. 
The  shilling  of  the  early  Germanic  laws  and  the  wergild :  by  B.  Hilliger. — Hist. 

Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  2. 
Bishop  Virgil  of  Salzburg  and  his  cosmological  ideas :  by  H.  Krabbo  [who  omits  to 

notice  that  bishop  Virgil's  doctrine  of  antipodes  is  derived  from  Martianus  Capella, 

de  Nuptiis  Philologiae,  vi.  De  quinque  Zonis  Terrae]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 

xxiv.  1. 
The  house  of  the  counts  of  Urgell  and  its  possessimis  in  Provence  [from  the  eleventh  to 

the  thirteenth  century]  :  by  D.  J.  Miret.  — Boletin  K.  Acad,  de  Barcelona,  iii.  9. 
The  peace  of  Adrianople  [Feb.  1190] :  by  K.  Zimmert. — Byz.  Zft.  xi.  3,  4. 
The  Gospel  read  to  St.  Francis  in  transitu  :  by  M.  Carmichael  [who  argues  that  it 

was  not  the  Gospel  for  Holy  Thursday  which  was  read  to  him,  but  a  book  of  the 

Gospels,  from  St.  John  xiii.  to  xxi.] — Dublin  Kev.,  N.S.,  46.     April. 
The  Bohemians  at  the  council  of  Constance  :  by  J.  Fikrle,  Cesky  Cas.  Histor.    April. 
The  learned  relations  between  Oxford  and  Louvain :  by  the  very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli. — 

Dublin  Kev.,  N.S.,  46.    April. 
Machiavelli  at  the  court  and  in  the  camp  of  Maximilian  I  [i^o2>-i^o<)\ :  by  M.  Brosch. — 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  1. 
The  middle  ages  in  later  views  of  history  :  by  H.  GIjnter  [who  considers  the  change 

in  attitude  towards  the  middle  ages  resulting  from  the  reformation  and  its  reversal 

during  the  time  of  the  romantic  movement] .^Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  1. 
Charles  V  [on  E.  Armstrong's  History]. — Edinb.  Kev.  404.     April. 
The  Turkish  capture  of  Ciudadela  in  Minorca  in  1558:  by  C.  Parpal. — Boletin  K. 

Acad,  de  Barcelona,  iii.  9. 
Russia  and  the  papacy  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  [based  upon  the 

researches  of  P.  Pierling]. — Kussk.  Star.     MarcJi-May. 
The  due  de  Clwiseul  and  Holland  [1759]  :  by  A.  Bourguet.— Kev.  Hist.  Ixxxii.  1.     May. 
The  beginnings  of  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism  :  by  D.  Philipson. — Jew.  Qu.  Kev. 

59.     April. 
England  and  the  union  of  German  princes  of  1785:  by  F.  Salomon. — Hist.  Viertel- 
jahrschr. vi.  2. 
The  Directory  and  tlie  republic  of  Genoa  :  by  K.  Guyot.— Kevol.  Frang.  xxii.  11.    May. 
Marie  Louise  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  :  by  A.  Fournier  [largely  in  criticism  of  F. 

Masson],  with  correspondence  between  the  empress  and  Neipperg  [13  April- 8  May 

1815]. — Kev.  hist.  Ixxxii.  1.     May. 
The  Prussian  despatches  to  Wellington  before  the  battle  of  Ligny  :  by  J.  vox  Pflugk- 

Harttung  [who  holds  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  gravity  of  the 

situation,  and  that  Wellington  was  not  to  blame  for  failing  to  move  in  support]. — 

Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  1. 

France 

St.  Victritiu^,  bishop  of  Rouen:  by  E.  Vacandard. — Kev.  Quest.  Hist.  Ixxiii.  2.    April. 
The  oldest  life  of  St.  Riguier  :  printed  by  A.  Poncelet  [who  claims  to  have  discovered 

the  work  sent  by  abbat  Angilbert  to  Alcuin]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxii.  2. 
Researches  on  the  ancient   corporations   of  artisans  and  merchants  in  the  town  of 

Rennes :  by  A.  Ki^^billon. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  3,  continued  from  xviii.  1. 
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Jean  du  Bellay,  the  protesta7its,  and  the  Sorhonne  [i 529-1 535] :  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly 
and  N.  Weiss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc,?,  lii.  2.     March. 

The  battle  of  Jarnac,  the  campaign  oi  1 569,  and  the  part  played  by  Coligny  :  by 
H.  Patry. — Bull.  Soc.  Protest.  FranQ.  lii.  2.     March. 

Inventory  of  the  treasury  and  sacristy  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  [1640] :  printed  by 
J.  J.  Vernier. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii.  5,  6. 

Situation  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  county  of  Nantes  according  to  the  inquest  of 
1664 :  by  L.  MaItre. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xviii.  3. 

The  great  winter  and  the  famine  of  1709  :  by  A.  de  Boislisle Kev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixxiii,  2.     April. 

A  letter  of  Madame  Roland  to  Lavater  [20  Nov.  1787,  not  in  M.  Perroud's  collection]. 
E6vol.  Franp.  xxii.  9.     March. 

American  constitutional  'precedents  in  the  French  National  Assembly :  by  H.  E. 
Bourne.  [The  Declaration  of  Eights  was  the  result  of  American  precedents,  but 
when  the  question  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  people  by  a  second  chamber  and  a 
veto  came  to  be  discussed  these  precedents  were  at  once  neglected.] — Amer.  Hist. 
Kev.  viii.  3.     April. 

Claude  Barthdemy  Jurie,  military  commissioner  under  the  Republic  :  by  H.  Doniol. — 
E^vol.  Fran<?.  xxii.  10,  11.     April,  May. 

Fragme7its  of  the  memoirs  of  Charles  Engelbcrt  Oelsner  on  the  French  Revolution : 
printed  by  A.  Stern  [26  March-29  April  1792].— Eev.  hist.  Ixxxii.  1.  May,  con- 
tinued from  Ixxxi.  2. 

The  electoral  movement  in  Paris  in  August  and  September  1792  :  by  P.  Mautouchet. 
E^vol.  Fran?,  xxii.  9,  10.     March,  April,  continued  from  8. 

The  sextiles  of  the  Republican.era  :  by  J.  Guillaume  [arguing  for  the  advantages  of  the 
Eepublican  calendar].— K6 vol.  Fran<?.  xxii.  9.     March. 

Protestants  and  Theophilanthropists :  by  A.  Mathiez.  [The  founder  of  theophilan- 
thropy,  Chemin-Dupontes,  was  largely  inspired  by  protestantism,  and  avowed  it. 
Madame  de  Stael  in  an  unpublished  treatise  argues  that  theophilanthropy  is  '  the 
most  philosophical  institution  yet  founded  by  the  Kepublic,'  but  prefers  protestant- 
ism on  practical  grounds]. — E^vol.  Fran?,  xxii.  11.     May. 

Napoleon  as  a  commander :  by  A.  de  Ganniers Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiii.  2.    April. 

The  clerical  reaction  in  Touraine,  1814-24  :  by  L.  Desternes  and  G.  Galland  [con- 
firming the  statements  in  P.  L.  Courici's  PUition  pour  les  villageois  que  Von 
empeche  de  danser  from  the  departmental  archives  of  the  Indre  et  Loire]. — E^vol. 
Fran?,  xxii.  10.     April. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

'  Allmende '  and  '  Marhgenossenschaft : '  by  G.  von  Below  [defending  against  Meitzen 
the  equivalence  of '  Allmende  '  and  '  gemeine  Mark  '] : — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  1. 

St.  Florian  and  his  foundation ;  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of 
Passau :  by  B.  Krusch  [who  gives  a  new  edition  of  the  longer  and,  as  he  main- 
tains, the  original  text  of  the  Passio,  and  defends  his  view  of  the  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  an  interpolation  in  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  Passio  of  bishop  Irenaeus  of  Sirmium  against  L.  Duchesne  and 
other  critics]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 

The  earliest  Life  of  St.  Rupert  of  Salzburg  :  by  W.  Levison  [who  describes  the  Graz 
University  MS.  790,  which  he  places  not  in  the  tenth  but  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  holds  the  Gesta  sancti  Hrodberti  contained  in  it  to  represent  an  older  recension 
than  the  De  Co?iversione  Bagoariorum  et  Carantanorum  and  to  have  been 
composed  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 

Tlie  abolition  of  the  duchy  of  Franconia  [after  the  death  of  duke  Everard  in  939]  :  by 
P.  VON  Winterfeld  [who  holds  against  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  conferred 
upon  Otto  the  Great's  son  Liudolf]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 

The  foundation  charter  of  the  bishopric  of  Havelberg  [946  or  948]  :  by  F.  Cukschmann 
[who  holds  it,  in  opposition  to  T.  von  Sickel,  to  be  a  forgery,  modelled  upon 
Frederick  I's  diploma  of  1179]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 
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On  the  question  of  the  interpolation  of  the  privilegium  minus  of  Frederick  I  for 

Austria  :  by  Luschin  von  Ebengreuth  [who  supports  the  view  of  W.  Erben  that 

it  was  interpolated  between  1239  and  1246].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  1. 
The  original  German  text  of  the  landfrieden  of  1235  -  restored  by  K.  Zeumer.— N. 

Arch,  xxviii.  2. 
A  hull  of  Innocent  IV  for  the  abbey  of  Prilm  [1247] :  printed  by  H.  Fobst.— N.  Arch. 

xxviii.  2. 
On  the  manuscripts  of  the  German  customary  and  feudal  law  in  the  later  redaction : 

by  L.  von  Eockinger.— Abhandl.  hist.  Ch.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  xxii.  3. 
The  acquisition  of  Tirol  by  duke  Rudolf  IV  of  Austria :  by  F.  Wilhelm.— Mitth. 

Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  1. 
Wages  and  prices  in  Hanoverian  MUnden  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century : 

by  G.  ScHONFELDT.— Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  1. 
Gleanings ^rom  the  manuscripts  of  the  Clementinum  at  Prague:  by  J.  Truhlar. — 

Cesky  Cas.  Hist.     April. 
On  Luther's  visit  to  Ratne  :  by  N.  Padlus  [who  maintains  that  he  was  sent  by  the 

religious  houses  which  opposed  Staupitz's  measures].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  1. 
Opponents  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasants  in  Aiistria ;  by  H.  Friedjung. — Viertel- 
jahrschr. fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  1. 
Old  Prussia :  by  M.  Lehmann  [from  the  forthcoming  second  volume  of  his  Life  of 

Stein].— Hist.  Zft.  xc.  3. 
Two  letters  concerning  Hegel  by  Johannes  Schultze  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle  :  printed 

by  C.  Varrentrapp.— Hist.  Zft.  xc.  3. 
Julius  Ficker  [30  April  1826-IO  July  1902] :  by  E.  Mtjhlbacher,— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xxiv.  1. 
Ernst  Ludwig  Diimmler  [2  Jan.  1830-IO  Sept.  1902]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  2. 
Franz  Krones,  Bitter  von  Marchland  [19  Sept.  1835-Oct.  1902] :  by  J.  Loserth. — 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  1. 
Ferdinand  Kaltenbrunner  [16  Sept.  1851-8  August  1902] :  by  E.  von  Ottbnthal. 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch,  xxiv.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  itinerary  of  Patrick  in  Connaught,  according  to  Tirechdn :  by  J.  B.  Bury 
[identifying  the  place  where  the  saint  crossed  the  Shannon,  and  arguing  that 
Tirechdn  has '  worked  into  the  frame  of  one  visit  events  which  must  have  belonged 
to  different  visits  ']. — Proc.  E.  Irish  Acad.  xxiv.  c.  3. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  given  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  :  by 
Hamilton  Hall  [who  argues  that  Orderic  derived  it  directly  from  Gilbert  Maminot, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  one  of  the  king's  medical  attendants,  and  maintains  its  sub- 
stantial truthfulness.  He  thinks  that  William  died  of  peritonitis].— Brit.  Medical 
Jo  urn.     28  March. 

Henry  Fs  writ  regarding  the  local  courts  :  by  G.  B.  Adams  [who  discusses  the  order 
for  the  holding  of  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters, 
p.  103),  and  gives  reasons  for  doubting  the  usual  interpretation  placed  upon  it]. — 
Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  3.     Ap)ril. 

The  origin  of  the  Carews  :  by  J.  H.  Eound  [who  proves  their  descent  from  William 
fitz  Gerald,  son  of  Gerald  fitz  Walter,  of  Windsor]. — The  Anaestor,  5.     April. 

English  costume  in  the  thirteenth  century  [with  reproductions  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Cotton  MS.  Nero  D.  i.  formerly  believed  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  Matthew  Paris]. — 
The  Ancestor,  5.     April. 

English  wills  from  the  archdeaconry  of  London  [1400-1415]. — The  Ancestor,  5. 
April. 

The  arms  of  Warwick  the  kingmaker :  by  J.  H.  Eound  [who  reproduces  the  seal  of 
his  chancery  at  Cardiff]  and  general  Wrottesley  [who  discusses  the  arms  formerly 
in  the  old  hall  at  Wrottesley].— The  Ancestor,  5.    April. 

The  fa7nily  pictures  at  Belhus  in  Essex  :  by  T.  Barrett-Lennard  [in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  families  of  Barrett  and  Lennard  and  the  peerages  of  Dacre, 
Sussex,  and  Newburgh].— The  Ancestor,  5.     April. 
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Fynes  Moryson  [a  sketch  of  his  career  and  travels,  chiefly  from  the  parts  of  his 
Itinerary  recently  published  by  C.  Hughes]. — Edinb.  Rev.  404.     April. 

A  Miltonic  romance,  Nova  Solyma :  by  J.  W.  Mackail  [who  argues  against  the 
Miltonic  authorship]. — Quart.  Eev.  394.     April. 

Montesquieu  in  England  [1729-1731]  :  by  J.  Churton  Collins  [giving  a  summary 
of  his  notes]. — Quart.  Rev.  394.     April. 

Buckinghamshire. — Edinb.  Rev.  404.     April. 

The  late  lord  Acton  [with  a  notice  of  his  scattered  writings]. — Edinb.  Rev.  404.     April. 

Archbishop  Temple. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  111.     April. 

Italy 

On  tlie  origin  of  Rosolini,  in  Sicily :  by  F.  Maltese. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
Venice  and  Rome  in  a  chronicle  of  the  sixth  century  :  by  R.  Galli  [showing  that 

Narses  was  enabled  to  reach  Ravenna  from  the  Isonzo  by  the  lagoons  through  the 

aid  of  the  Veneti  settled  in  Grado,  and  that  in  return  he  engaged  to  expel  the 

Franks  from  mainland  Venetia.     The   chronicle  is  a  fragment  embedded  in  the 

Cronicon  Venetum  named  AUinate,  and  is  believed  to  be  contemporary].— N.  Arch. 

Yen.,  N.S.,  6. 
The   Greek  monasteries  in  South  Italy :  by  the  Rev.   K.  Lake.     I. — Journ.   Theol. 

Stud.  15.    April. 
*Fiuvaida^  (Vieh-Weide)  among  the  Lombards:  by  L.  M.  Hartmann  [who  rejects 

the  idea  that  it  was  a  relic  of  communism]. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirt- 

schaftsgesch.  i.  1. 
The  origin  of  Lombard  architecture :  by  R.  Blomfield. — Quart.  Rev.  394.     April. 
Place-names  on  the  territory  of  tJie  church  of  Monreale  in  the  twelfth  century :  by 

G.  La  Cobte. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
The  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  Rome  and  Genoa  [i  165-6]:  by  I.  Giorgi 

[with  the  text  of  the  documents,  which  show  the  importance  of  the  corporation  of 

Mercatores  and  Marinarii  at  Rome].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  xxv.  3, 4. 
Eugenios  of  Palermo :  by  L.  Sternbach  [who  prints  unedited  Greek  poems  descrip- 
tive of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  under  Norman  rule]. — Byz.  Zft.  xi.  3,  4. 
Alleged  elections  of  judges  in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II:  by  G. 

Paolucci. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
The  supposed  hostility  of  Nicolas  III  to  Charles  I  of  Anjou :  by  F.  Savio  [who 

contests  the  story]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
Papal  rule  in  the  Patrimony  [from  the  exile  to  Avignon  to  the  restoration  of  papal 

power  by  Albornoz] :  by   M.  Antonelli. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria, 

xxv.  3,  4. 
Early  notes  and  commentaries  on  the  Divina  Commedia :  by  F.  P.  Luiso  [showing  that 

the  Chiose  attributed  to  lacopo  di  Dante  are  a  rude  translation  from  an  earlier 

Latin  commentary]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi.  1. 
Reports  on  documents  relating  to  the  Visconti  in  the  archives  of  Turin  and  Vercelli 

for  the  Repertorio  Diplomatico  Visconteo  :  by  M.  Zucchi  and  G.  Seregni.— Arch. 

stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxvii. 
Artists  in  embroidery  and  tapestry  at  Milan  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  by  F.  M. 

Valeri. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb,,  3rd  ser.,  xxxvii. 
A  Germanising  movement  in  Italian  mo7iasteries  ;  Subiaco  and  Farf  a  in  the  sixteenth 

century  :  by  J.  Schmidlin. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  1. 
New  documents  relating  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere :  by  P.  Gauthiez, 

concluded. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi.  1. 
Colonisation  in  Sicily  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  :  by  G.  Salvioli. — 

Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  1. 
The  corporations  of  textile  industries  at  Milan  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 

centuries;  their  relations  and  conflicts:  by  E.  Verga.— Arch.  stor.   Lomb.,  3rd 

ser.,  xxxvii. 
Francesco  d'Aguirre  and  his  educational  work  at  Turin :  by  S.  Romano. — Arch.  stor. 

Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
Journalism  and  the  press  in  Palermo  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century :  by 

G.  PiTRK.— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvii.  3,  4. 
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Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Enumerations  of  the  population  of  Ypres  in  the  fifteenth  century  [1412-1506] :  by  H. 
PiKENNE. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  1. 

The  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Aduard  in  the  diocese  of  Miinster  [now  in  the 
province  of  Groningen] :  printed  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  documents  by 
H.  Brugmans  [who  has  made  use  of  earlier  manuscripts  than  previous  editors. 
The  chronicle  was  first  written  from  1 192  to  1485,  and  then  continued  to  later 
dates,  ultimately  to  1578,  in  different  manuscripts].— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist. 
Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxiii. 

Agreements  between  the  towns  of  Zeeland  [1504- 1728]:  printed  by  R.  Broersma  and 
R.  Fruin.  [The  towns  dealt  with  are  Zieriksee,  Reimerswaal,  Goes,  Tholen, 
Flushing,  and  Vere].— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxiii. 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  in  1747  and  1748  :  by  F.  J.  L.  Kramer  [who  describes  the 
dispute  at  length,  and  prints  letters  and  memoirs  of  Laurens  van  der  Meer  and 
others]. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxiii. 

Observatio7is  by  J.  A.  van  de  Perre  de  Nieuwerve  on  tlie  act  of  confederacy  and 
the  addresses  of  thanks  in  Zeeland  [1787]  :  printed  by  T.  Bussemaker.— Bijdr.  en 
Mededeel  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxxiii. 

Russia 

Marina  Mniszek,  wife  of  the  False  Demetrius  :  by  P.  Pierling. — Russk.  Star.     May. 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  wife  Catherine  :  by  N.  A.  Bielozerskaia. — Istorich.  Viestnik. 


The  legends  of  the  raskolniks  about  Peter  the  Great :  by  P.  Basnin. — Istorich.  Viestnik. 


Rumanian  stories  about  Peter  the  Great :  by  A.  Yatsimirski. — Istorich.  Viestnik.    May. 
Peter  Yeropkin  [one  of  the  *  eaglets  '  of  Peter  the  Great] :  by  V.  Yeropkina. — Istorich. 

Viestnik.     May. 
The  six  months^  rule  of  Peter  III:   by  V.  A.   Timiriazev,   continued.— Istorich. 

Viestnik.     March,  April. 
Memoirs  of  Niemcewicz   [preserved  in   manuscript  in   the   St.   Petersburg  library, 

important  for  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     March. 
Speranskiin  1808:  by  N.  Bichkov.— Russk.  Star.    April. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  after  the  congress  of  Vienna  [giving  an  account  of  the  Polish 

diet  of  1 81 8]. —Russk.  Star.     March. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  land  Poland  in  1830  [from  the  unpubHshed  diary  of  Thaddaeus 

Wylezinski,  who  was  sent  by  the  Poles  to  arrange  terms  with  the  Russians]. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    April,  May. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

On  a  Catalan  manuscript  of  Joan  France  Boschd  at  Madrid  [a  compilation  of  names 

and  dates  made  before  February  1480,  with  additions  by  the  writer's  son] :  by  J. 

Calmette    [who   notices  that  it  was    used    by    Zurita].— Bibl.    Ecole    Chartes, 

Ixiii.  5,  6. 
The  Jews  and  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal :  by  E.  N.  Abler,  with  statistics 

of  autos  de  f^ Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  59.     April. 

Contemporary  accounts  of  the  ivedding  journey  of  Carlos  II  and  Maria  Luisa :  by 

A.  R.  Villa.— Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xlii.  4. 
The  Jews  in  Portugal  [i 773-1902]  :  by  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt.    .Supplementary 

note.— Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  59.     April. 
The  forms  taken  by  the  gifts  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  to  court  physicians :  by  D.  L. 

CoMENGE.— Boletin  R.  Acad,  de  Barcelona,  iii.  9. 
The  censure  of  the  Academy  on  the  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo  of  Juan  Bautista 

Munoz  :  by  C.  F.  Duro  [giving  the  documents  relating  to  this  controversy,  beginning 

with  the  order  for  the  translation  of  W.  Robertson's  History  of  the  Discovery  of 

America  and  his  election  as  member  of  the  Academy].— Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist. 

xlii.  1. 
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America  and  Colonies 

The  Northmen  in  America :   by  C,  G.  Herbermann  [an  account  of  Fischer's  Die 

Entdeckungen  der  Normannen  in  ^77imca].— U.S.  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  1. 
The  first  map  hearing  the  name  'America  :  by  C.  G.  Herbermann  [on  the  finding  of  a 

map  which  seems  to  be  the  celebrated  Waldseemiiller  map  of  1507]. — U.S.  Cath. 

Hist.  Soc.  iii.  1. 
The  route  of  De  Soto's  expedition  from  Taliepacana  to  Huhasene :  by  T.  H.  Lewis.  — 

Mississ.  Hist.  Soc.  vi. 
Joseph  Galloivay,  the  loyalist  politician  :  by  E.  H.  Baldwin  [who  vindicates  him  from 

the  charge  of  having  been  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  and  sets  out  the  plan  of 

union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies   proposed   by  him]. — 

Pennsylvania  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biogr.,  1902. 
American  business  corporations  before  1789  :  by  S.  E.  Baldwin.     [There  were  only  six 

of  these  companies  during  the  colonial  period,  but  there  were  twenty  formed 

between  1776  and  1789,  and  200  in  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  the  century]. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  viii.  3.     April. 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Kaskaskia  campaign,  1777-8  [15  letters  to  and  from 

Clark  on  the  history  of  the  campaign]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  viii.  3.     April. 
Mississippi's  first  constitution  aiid  its  makers  :  by  D.  Rowland  [on  the  members  of 

the  first  constitutional  convention,  7  July  1817].— Mississ.  Hist.  Soc.  vi. 
The  Wabash  trade  route  in  the  development  of  the  old  North-West :  by  E.  J.  Benton 

[first,  by  natural  waterways,  Lake  Erie,  the  Miami  Eiver,  the  Wabash  River,  with  the 

portage  connecting  them,  and  the  Ohio  River ;  later,  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal]. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Sc.  xxi.  1,  2. 
Internal  improvements  in  North  Carolina  previous  to  i860  :  by  C.  C.  Weaver  [bringing 

out  the  political  aspect  of  the  question  and  its  vital  connexion  with  the  growth  of 

democratic  sentiment  and  the  amendment  of  the  old  aristocratic  constitution]. — 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Sc.  xxi.  3,  4. 
The  battles  of  Tupelo  or  Harrisburg  [14  July   1863],  and  of  Brice's  Cross  Roads 

[2-12  June  1864] :  by  general  S.  D.  Lee.— Mississ.  Hist.  Soc.  vi. 
Suffrage  and  reconstruction  in  Mississippi :  by  F.  Johnston  [a  brief  history  of  the 

different  governments  in  the  state  from  1865  to  1890]. — Mississ.  Hist.  Soc.  vi. 
Centralising  tendencies  in  the  administratuyn,  of  Indiana  [setting  out  their  history  in 

connexion  with  public  education,  state   charities,  state  medicine,  taxation,  and 

police] :  by  W.  A.  Rawles. — Columbia  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist.  xvii.  1. 
Review  of  historical  publications  relating  to   Canada  for  the  year   1902 :   by  G. 

M.  Wrong  and  H.  Langton. — Univ.  of  Toronto  Studies,  1903. 


Corrections  in  the  Aj^ril  Number. 

On  p.  317,  by  a  mistake  for  which  the  editor  is  alone  to  blame,  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Blackburne  Daniell  was  written  instead  of  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  C.  Sanford  Terry's  review  of  Mr.  Willcock's  book  on  The  Great 
Marguess  {ante,  p.  370),  Mr.  Willcock  wishes  to  explain  that  in  his  opinion  his 
statement  that  Argyll  '  was  entrusted  with  military  ofiice  '  (p.  156)  is  not  discordant 
with  Mr.  Terry's  statement  that  he  'contributed  only  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  in- 
vading army.'  Our  reviewer  thinks  Mr.  Willcock's  words,  taken  with  the  context, 
somewhat  overstate  Argyll's  position.  As  for  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Newcastle, 
which  Mr.  Terry  places  on  19  Nov.  1644  (where  November  is  a  slip  for  October),  Mr. 
Willcock  maintains  that  the  surrender  of  the  castle  on  the  22nd  was  the  decisive 
date.  He  also  thinks  that  the  reviewer's  words,  *  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
Leslie's  motive  in  leaving  the  Swedish  service  was,  as  Mr.  Willcock  states,  zeal  for 
the  Covenant,'  misrepresent  his  meaning.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Willcock  said  that 
Leslie  brought  home  word  that  he  had  gained  many  subscribers  to  the  Covenant 
among  protestant  military  officers  in  Germany,  but  he  did  not  say  that  his  action 
was  due  to '  zeal.'  The  point,  however,  of  Mr.  Terry's  criticism  was  that  the  motive 
of  Leslie's  return  from  Sweden  was  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  to  obtain  other 
employment  in  Charles's  interest  on  the  continent ;  this  he  indicated  by  a  reference 
to  some  letters  which  he  published  in  this  Review  in  1901  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  115-120). 
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Chroniclers   Estimates  of  Numbers  and 
Official  Records^ 


STUDENTS  must  often  have  felt  their  scepticism  excited  by  the 
figures  given  by  chroniclers  with  regard  to  population,  the 
strength  of  armies,  the  produce  of  taxes,  or  the  like;  but  few 
perhaps  have  realised  the  lengths  of  exaggeration  to  which  writers 
can  run  in  their  estimates  on  such  matters,  and  that  when  we  get 
positive  information  from  authentic  data  we  may  find  at  times  that' 
the  real  numbers  do  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  those  given,  some- 
times to  very  much  less  than  a  tenth.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
chroniclers  are  always  wrong  to  that  extent,  but  that  they  are 
always  above  the  mark,  seldom  or  never  below  it.  The  tendency  to 
amplification  seems  irresistible.  On  these  questions  of  numbers 
official  statistics  are,  of  course,  the  best,  I  might  almost  say  the 
only  satisfactory  authority.  In  this  domain  the  student  of  EngKsh 
history  enjoys  great  advantages  in  the  fulness  of  our  records. 
Erom  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  we  have  continuous 
accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the  kings.  From  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  we  get  fuller  accounts  of  their  revenues,  with  full  accounts 
of  their  expenditure,  and  exhaustive  registers  of  their  orders,  acts, 
and  proceedings,  with  miscellaneous  documents  of  earlier  date. 
Among  these  we  find  here  and  there  opportunities  of  testing  the 
worth  of  figures  hazarded  by  contemporary  writers  of  the  best 
repute. 

'  This  paper  was  written  for  the  International  Historical  Congress  at  Borne,  xVpril 
1903. 
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I  will  begin  with  a  well-known  case.  Ordericus  Vitalis  tells  u& 
that  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year  1086  took  a  census  of  the 
military  resources  of  England,  and  that  he  found  that  there  were 
60,000  milites  {LX  millia  militum  invenit).  By  milites  ^^e  must  of 
course  understand  men-at-arms,  heavy-armed,  mail-clad  cavalry.^ 
Now  of  the  number  of  the  English  milites  we  have  no  direct 
returns;  but  we  have  returns  of  the  small  underfiefs,  feoda 
militum,  created  by  the  great  lords  and  tenants-in-chief  to  dis- 
charge for  them  the  military  service  due  to  the  crow^n  from  their 
estates.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  leading  principle 
in  the  middle  ages  if  you  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  get  same 
one  else,  some  lesser  man,  to  discharge  it  for  you.  Devolution 
of  burdens  was  universal.  Of  these  feoda  militwm  the  latest 
research  has  made  out  only  7,173.^  The  actual  number  of  men-at- 
arms  would  be  more  ;  the  personal  attendance  of  the  small  number 
of  tenants-in- chief  w^ould  have  to  be  added,  with  perhaps  something 
more  for  men  from  their  own  demesnes.  But,  anyhow,  of  the 
60,000  men  of  Ordericus  only  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  can  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Bound,  another  authority,  made  out  only  5,000  milites.'^ 

In  the  year  1159  Henry  II  waged  war  against  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  A  great  army  was  raised  and  special  taxes  levied. 
These  taxes  were  styled  doniim  and  scutage.  Gervase  of  Canter- 
bury, a  writer  who  lived,  no  doubt,  somewhat  later  in  the  reign, 
gives  the  amount  of  these  as  180,000L  sterling.^  On  the  roll  of 
accounts  of  the  year  ^  I  find  7,788Z.  16s.  id.  paid  in  for  donum  and 
scutage  combined.  ^.  There  were  probably  arrears  collected  in  the 
next  year,  but  the  roll  for  that  year  is  lost.  Say  that  10,000Z. 
was  received.     The  chronicler  multiplies  it  eighteenfold. 

In  the  year  1192  King  Eichard  I  led  a  flying  column  to  inter- 
cept a  caravan  from  Egypt.  According  to  the  author  of  his 
Itinerary,'^  a  man  who  was  with  him,  he  had  1,500  men.  Koger  of 
Hoveden,  living  in  England,  makes  the  number  5,000.^ 

In  connexion  with  the  ransom  paid  by  Eichard  I  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VI  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  we  get  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  worth  of  chroniclers'  figures.  The  ransom  was  fixed  at 
100,000L  sterling,  of  which  in  round  numbers  the  emperor  was  to 
get  87,000Z.  and  the  duke  13,000L  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  was 
never  paid.  Perhaps  80,000L  or  90,000L  may  have  been  paid,  yet 
Eoger  of  Hoveden  again,  a  leading  authority,  and  a  man  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  exchequer,  gravely  asserts  that  in  the  two 
years'  time  between  1194  and  1196  the  money  sent  from  England 
to  Normandy  on  account  of  the  ransom  amounted  to  1,100,000 

2  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  649  (Duchesne,  Hist.  Norm.  Scrij.tt.) 

3  A.  H.  Inman,  Feudal  Statistics,  pp.  50,  85.         *  Feudal  England,  p.  292. 
5  Histm-ical  Works,  i.  167  (Rolls  series).  «  Pipe  Roll  5  Hen.  II. 

'  P.  371  (Rolls  series).  **  Chrmi.  iii.  182  (Rolls  series). 
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marks,  or  733,333L  sterling,  more  than  seven  times  the  amount  of 
the  whole  ransom.-^  Towards  raising  the  funds  England,  of  course, 
would  only  contribute  along  with  the  continental  dominions  of  the 
king.  If  we  want  to  know  what  England  did  remit  in  those  years  we 
have  for  one  of  them  the  accounts  both  of  England  and  Normandy 
extant,  and  they  agree  in  giving  the  sum  as  about  5,700Z.^'^  The 
Norman  roll  for  the  next  year  is  wanting.  If  both  years  sent  the 
same  amount  we  should  have,  say,  12,000Z.  against  the  733,000L  of 
the  chronicler. 

The  number  of  students  attending  a  medieval  university  is  a 
point  on  which  we  get  very  liberal  estimates.  Eoger  of  Wend- 
over,  a  writer  of  the  time  and  a  leading  authority,  tells  us  that  in 
the  year  1210  there  were  3,000  masters  and  scholars  in  residence 
at  Oxford.  ^^  About  twenty-two  years  before  that  time  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  tells  us  that  he  held  a  reception  at  his  lodgings  for 
three  days  in  succession,  and  that  in  that  time  he  entertained  all 
the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  university,  besides  the  chief  men 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  They  were  invited  to  hear  a 
reading  of  his  new  work,  the  Topographia  Hiherniae.  I  ask  any- 
body who  knows  what  the  streets  and  houses  of  a  medieval  pro- 
vincial, town  were  like,  when  a  person  walking  down  the  middle  of 
a  street  could  probably  touch  the  first-floor  windows  on  either  side 
with  a  walking-stick — I  say,  I  ask  anybody  to  consider  how  many 
persons  could  be  entertained  in  a  private  sitting-room  of  the  time^ 
For  the  3,000  students  we  might  safely  take  300.^2 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Bristol  Jew  who  was  condemned 
in  1210  by  King  John  to  lose  a  tooth  a  day  till  he  had  paid 
10,000  marks,  or  6,666/.  sterling.^^  This  man  must  clearly  be 
identified  with  Isaac,  the  Bristol  Jew  whose  name  we  find  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls.  Of  losing  teeth  nothing  is  recorded  ;  but  the  sum 
demanded  was  5,100  marks  for  himself  and  his  family,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments.  In  the  following  year  he  paid  1,333Z.,  and  some- 
thing more  two  years  later.  Here,  however,  as  the  chronicler  only 
gives  the  sum  as  double  the  real  amount,  and  that  to  be  paid  at 
once  and  not  by  instalments,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  made 
quite  a  creditable  approximation  to  the  truth. ^^ 

To  show  what  modern  historians  have  to  learn- in  the  matter  of 
estimates  of  medieval  numbers,  I  w^ould  turn  to  the  scholarly  pages 
of  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli,  a  most  careful  writer  and  a  man  of  sober 
judgment.  Froissart,  in  the  numbers  that  he  attributes  to  the 
army  taken  abroad  by  Edward  III  in  1346  for  the  Crecy  campaign, 
speaks  of  4,000  men-at-arms  and  10,000  archers,  with  an  undefined 
number  of  Irish  and  Welsh  auxiliaries.     The  number  of  these  last 

»  Chrwiica,  iv.  13.  '»  Rot.  Norm.  i.  136,  ed.  Stapleton ;  Pipe  Roll  7  Rich.  I. 

"  Fl&res  Hist.  iii.  227  {ed.  Coxe).  '^  See  my  Angevin  Empire,  pp  .511-12. 

*^  R,  Wendover,  iii.  231-2.  '^  See  Angevin  Empire,  pp.  426-7. 
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has  somewhere,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  been  given  as 
18,000  men,  and  so  Edward's  army  has  been  taken  as  32,000 
strong.  PauH  thought  these  numbers  insufficient,  and  so  con- 
jecturally  raised  the  total  to  40,000  or  50,000  men.^^  Froissart's 
totals  of  Edward's  men-at-arms  and  archers  are  not  far  wrong, 
being  only  about  double  the  real  figures,  which  the  reader  may 
take  to  have  been  at  the  most  2,000  men-at-arms  and  6,000 
archers.  The  effective  force  would  certainly  be  well  under  10,000 
men.  Neither  in  1415  nor  in  1417  was  Henry  V  able  to  ship  a 
total  exceeding  8,000  men,  of  archers  and  milites  combined.  For 
an  army  sent  across  the  Channel  with  a  strength  exceeding  that  of 
10,000  men  we  must  wait  for  the  year  1475  and  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  where  that  amount  was  clearly  reached.  I  commend 
these  facts  to  the  notice  of  those  who  would  speculate  as  to  the 
numbers  brought  over  by  Duke  William  in  1066.  For  estimates 
of  Welsh  and  Irish  contingents  I  have  found  some  useful  illustra- 
tions. In  1196,  in  the  course  of  hostilities  in  Normandy  between 
Eichard  I  and  Philip  Augustus,  Le  Breton  says  that  some 
thousands  of  Welshmen  were  killed :  ^^  the  total  of  Welshmen 
sent  over  was  perhaps  500,  perhaps  700.^^  In  1418  Henry  V,  at 
the  siege  of  Eouen,  had  500  Irish  auxiliaries :  ^^  Monstrelet  gives 
their  numbers  as  8,000.^^^ 

Sir  Thomas  Duff  us  Hardy  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  yet,  in 
one  instance  at  any  rate,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  grievously 
misled  by  a  chronicler.  In  1227  Henry  III  declared  himself  of 
age  and  entitled  to  call  in  charters  for  resealing,  of  course  in  con- 
sideration of  due  fines  to  be  paid  for  the  confirmation.  The 
charter  roll  of  the  year  records  the  charters  issued  or  confirmed. 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  introduction  to  the  Charter  Eolls  tells  us  that 
the  fines  exacted  in  the  year  for  confirmations  came  to  100,  OOOL 
He  does  not  give  his  authority.  Doubtless  he  was  quoting  some 
chronicler.  I  am  told  that  the  statement  occurs  in  Matthew 
Paris,  but  I  have  not  found  the  passage.  To  test  the  worth  of  this 
large  figure  I  turned  to  the  fine  roll  of  the  year,  the  eleventh  of 
the  reign,  which  is  extant,  and  gives  the  fines  demanded  for  each 
confirmation.  The  total  comes  to  just  3,791Z.  for  the  year,  with 
2Sl.  Is.  8d.  assessed  in  the  next  year,  in  all  3,819Z.  Is.  Sd.  as 
against  the  supposed  100,000Z.  But  even  this  does  not  represent 
the  full  measure  of  the  chronicler's  exaggeration.  For  further 
verification  I  turned  to  the  pipe  roll  of  the  year,  where  the  sums 
actually  paid  in  are  given.  Not  half  the  amounts  charged  are 
paid ;  more  than  half  are  recorded  as  still  due  and  owing :  Debet. 
Thus  the  100,000^.  is  finally  reduced  to,  say,  2,000Z.,  more  or  less. 

>5  Geschichte  von  England,  ii.  395.  '"  Philippis,  Bouquet,  xvii.  177. 

*'  Pipe  Koll  8  Kich.  I,  '  Southampton '  and  '  Hereford.' 

'«  Devon,  Issties,  p.  356.  '"  P.  441,  ed.  Buchon,  1836. 
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One  case  may  be  added  from  an  ancient  writer,  though  there, 
of  course,  I  have  no  official  figures  to  give.  Tacitus  records  a 
catastrophe  that  happened  at  Fidenae,  a  small  town  situated  about 
five  miles  from  Eome,  in  connexion  with  a  gladiatorial  exhibition 
given  by  a  private  speculator.  A  wooden  stand,  crowded  with 
spectators,  collapsed,  involving,  according  to  the  writer,  the  loss  of 
no  less  than  50,000  lives.^^  I  understand  that  the  Colosseum  at 
Eome  might  perhaps  seat  50,000  persons  ;  how  would  the  stand  at 
Fidenae  compare  with  the  mighty  Flavian  amphitheatre  ?  A  year 
ago  a  similar  tragedy  happened  at  Glasgow,  where  a  wooden  stand 
fell  down  during  a  football  match  that  excited  great  interest.  Not 
quite  twenty  persons  in  all  were  fatally  injured.  Should  we  not  be 
acting  liberally  if  for  the  *  50,000 '  of  the  great  Eoman  historian  we 
were  to  suggest  *  50 '  as  perhaps  killed  at  Fidenae  ? 

J.  H.  Eamsay. 

20      J_^n^     ly^     g2-3. 
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The  Anarchy  of  Stephens  Reign 

IT  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  additions  which  Mr. 
Kound  and  Mr.  Howlett  have  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  They  are  and  will  long  remain  our  best  guides 
through  this  tangled  and  difficult  period  of  English  history.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  materials,  both  printed  and  unprinted,  is  unique, 
and  it  would  take  a  bold  man  to  challenge  the  facts  which  they 
have  extracted  from  the  most  recondite  sources,  or  their  estimates 
of  the  documents  on  which  they  rely.  But  they  are  perhaps  open 
to  one  criticism,  which  relates  rather  to  their  manner  of  exposition 
than  to  the  actual  substance  of  what  they  say.  They  have  taken 
infinite  pains  to  show  how  many  exceptions  and  limitations  must 
be  admitted  before  the  generalisations  of  their  predecessors  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  ;  and  in  stating  their  case  they  have  presumed  the 
existence  of  more  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  than 
they  are  likely  to  possess.  They  assume  the  evidence  for  the 
older  views  to  be  familiar  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  restate 
it.  Hence  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  taken  to  affirm  that 
the  exceptions  which  they  prove  are  really  typical  instances ; 
that  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  not  one  of  anarchy  tempered  ~-  ^ 
by  efforts  to  govern,  but  rather  of  organised  government  which 
broke  down  for  short  periods  in  pg^rticular  localities.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  Mr.  Howlett,  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,^  is  continually  hovering  on  the  verge  of  this  paradox, 
while  Mr.  Bound,  in  his  book  on  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  seems 
inclined  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Howlett  as  proved.^  Mr. 
Howlett  relies  upon  the  evidence  of  charters  to  prove  that  Stephen 
maintained  the  machinery  of  central  government  in  its  entirety  ; 
that  he  always  had  a  chancery,  an  exchequer,  and  a  royal  law 
court,  all  three  in  working  order  ;  that  he  had  sheriffs  not  only  in 
the  south  and  midlands  but  even  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  his  law  court  extended  as  far  as  the  power 
of    his   sheriffs.      Mr.  Round  follows  this   lead   by  limiting   the 

'  The  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of    the  Beigyis  of  Stephen, 
Henry  II,  and  Richard  I. 
*  G.  de  Mandeville^  p.  220. 
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authority  of  one  of  the  best-known  descriptions  of  the  anarchy,  as 
we  shall  point  out  further  on. 

In  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  this  optimistic  view 
of  Stephen's  reign  we  shall  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  chroniclers 
so  far  as  they  were  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they 
"describe ;  for  the  information  supplied  by  the  charters,  which  Mr. 
Bound  and  Mr.  Howlett  have  collected  so  industriously  and  inter- 
preted with  so  much  skill,  is  fragmentary,  and  there  is  quite  as 
much  risk  in  generalising  confidently  on  this  basis  as  there  is  in 
accepting  the  ready-made  generalisations  of  the  English  Chronicle 
or  the  Gesta  Stephani.  It  is  true  that  the  broad  and  sweeping 
statements  of  any  historical  writer  must  be  received  with  caution. 
It  is  probable  that  he  has  framed  a  hasty  induction  from  observa- 
tions made  within  a  restricted  area  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
bias,  political  or  religious.  But  where  he  makes  specific  statements 
respecting  transactions  about  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  information,  and  where  there  is  no  clear  reason  for  sus- 
pecting him  of  carelessness  or  mendacity,  we  are  bound  to  accept 
what  he  says  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
discrepancy  between  the  chronicles  and  the  charters  relating  to  this  v^ 
reign  has  been  exaggerated.  The  chronicles  have  not  always  been 
used  with  sufficient  care,  and  one  or  two  highly  coloured  and 
declamatory  passages  have  been  accepted  without  reservation  as 
conveying  a  correct  picture  of  the  period.  On  the  other  hand  the 
references  to  law  courts,  officials,  and  fiscal  institutions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  charters  of  the  period  have  been  inter- 
preted as  proving  not  merely  that  some  attempt  was  made,  to 
govern  on  the  old  lines,  but  that  the  attempt  was  successful  and 
continuous. 

The  situation  between  the  years  1138  and  1148  appears  to 
liave  been  as  follows.  There  were  two  sovereigns  in  England,  of 
whom  each  was  recognised  and  generally  obeyed  in  a  small  group  of 
shires.  The  empress,  or  rather  her  protector,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
held  sway  over  a  belt  of  territory  in  the  west  which  varied  greatly 
in  extent  from  time  to  time,  but  of  which  the  nucleus  was  formed 
by  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  the  modern  Monmouthshire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  occasionally  Worcestershire.  Stephen  ruled  over  a 
-district  which  was  roughly  bounded,  on  the  west  by  the  Hampshire 
Avon  and  the  Cotswolds,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
Welland,  the  fens  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  river 
Waveney.  Except  at  the  time  of  his  captivity  his  power  was 
generally  established  within  these  limits,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  it  extended  further  than  this  ;  he  became  the  master  of 
Worcestershire,  and  commanded  the  support  of  a  powerful  party  in 
Yorkshire ;  and- he  gradually  mastered  the  castles  of  his  opponents 
in  Wilts  and  Dorset  and  the  Cotswolds.     But  to  the  very  end  of 
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the  attacking  army  lived  by  plunder,  and  usually,  before  it  withdrew, 
destroyed  all  the  means  of  subsistence  which  were  still  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  garrisons  both  of  the  castles  and  of  the 
•counter-forts  maintained  themselves  by  forays,  in  which  they  ranged 
further  and  further  afield.  Consequently  every  castle  which  had 
been  the  object  of  attack  stood  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  desolated 
country. 

We  now  take  the  evidence  of  the  first  extant  pipe  roll  of  Henry  II  '^ 
BO  far  as  concerns  Stephen's  sphere  of  influence.  The  figures  for  the 
danegeld  in  each  shire  give  a  test  by  which  to  compare  the  sufferings 
of  the  various  shires.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
devastations  from  which  they  had  suffered  were  committed  at  rather 
different  periods,  and  that  the  rate  of  recovery  must  have  varied  in 
different  instances.  Thus  Surrey  enjoyed  a  period  of  uninter- 
rupted peace  after  the  year  1141 ;  the  worst  period  for  Cambridge 


Shires  aud 
Borouglis 

Danegeld  and 
Donnm  due 

In  thesauro 

In  perdonis 

Et  deb'it 

In  uasto 

Proportion  of 
Waste  to  Total 

'Cambridge- 1 

shire       J 

Cambridge 

.   £ 
114 

12 

14 
0 

d. 
9 

0 

£      s. 
38     3 

5  15 

d. 

: 

&     s. 
34  19 

0     5 

d. 
6 

0 

6  s. 

7  9 

Nil 

d. 
3 

£      «. 
34     3 

6     0 

d. 
0 

0 

One-third 
One-half 

Hunting-     1  \    70 
donshire  J  ; 
Huntingdon       8 

5 

0 

0 
0 

35     7 
4     0 

6 
0 

19     8 

Nil 

0 

1    9 

Nil 

0 

14    0 
4    0 

6 
0 

One-fifth 
One-half 

Oxfordshire      249 
Oxford            20 

6 
0 

5 
0 

44     6 
11  16 

1 

8 

103     4 
1  10 

4 
0 

5  13 

Nil 

2 

96     2 
6  13 

10 
4 

About  f 
Above  ^ 

Bucks  &  Beds  316 

6 

8 

118     8 

5 

81     4 

6 

7  19 

6 

107  14 

3 

Over  i 

Berks.     .     .    205 

11 

4 

77     6 

0 

38     0 

0 

12     8 

9 

77  16 

7 

Over  i 

Wilts  .     .     .  :  389  13 

0 

199  10 

5 

80  18 

1 

9     7 

9 

99  16 

9 

About  i 

Essex.     .     .  j236 

8 

0 

98    6 

0 

76  18 

0 

Nil 

61     4 

0 

About  \ 

Herts       .     .110 
Hertford           5 

1 
0 

3 

0 

45  12 
2     0 

7 
0 

29  11 

Nil 

4 

5    0 

Nil 

0 

29  17 
3     0 

4 
0 

Nearly  ^ 
Three-fifths 

iSurrey     .     .     184 
Guildford    ;      5 
Southwark  |      5 

16 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

105    3 
3     5 
3     4 

2 
0 
0 

37     6 
Nil 

Nil 

6 

11  13 
1  15 

1  16 

7 
0 
0 

30  12 

Nil 

Nil 

9 

Nearly  I 
No  waste 
No  waste 

Middlesex    . 
London 

85 
120 

0 
5 

6 
10 

39     7 

55  10 

1    Et  in 

1    soltis 

30    0 

6 
6 

0 

35  13 
14  15 

0 
4 

Nil 
Nil 

10    0 
20  10 

0 
0 

Nearly  ^ 
One-sixth 

Kent   .     .     . 
Canterbury 
Eochester 

105 
13 
10 

16 
6 
0 

10 

8 
0 

88  15     0 

13     2     8 

5     0     0 

\   In  soltis 

i   1  13     4 

16     7 
0     4 

Nil 

3 
0 

0    6 

Nil 
Nil 

7 

0     8 

Nil 

3     6 

0 

8 

Nearly  -^^-^ 
No  waste 
One-third 

.Sussex     .     .216 
i 

10 

6    157  12 

i 

4 

33     7 

0 

'    16  19 

2 

9     2 

0 

Nearly  Jg 

9 

E 

d.  Hunter,  ] 
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and  Huntingdon  ended  with  the  death  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  in 
1144  ;  but  Suffolk  and  the  counties  round  Wallingford  were  exposed 
to  marauders  until  the  last  year  of  Stephen's  reign.  Again,  London, 
Cambridge,  and  other  urban  centres  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  show  fewer  signs  of  impoverishment  than  rural  districts  ;  for 
a  drain  on  mercantile  capital  is  repaired  more  quickly  than  one  upon 
the  stock  of  the  agriculturist.  Subject  to  these  reservations  our 
figures  at  least  give  us  the  means  of  a  rough  comparison.  We  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list  the  figures  for  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  in 
order  that  these  may  serve  as  standard  examples  of  counties  which 
had  been  roughly  handled  ;  then  the  remaining  series  in  descending 
order,  those  which  had  been  the  chief  sufferers  standing  first :  the  list 
•ends  with  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  had  almost  escaped  from  the 
-consequences  of  the  anarchy.  Boroughs  paying  auxilium  or  donum 
are  added  to  the  list,  under  the  counties  in  which  they  occur,  since 
this  contribution  was  in  their  case  the  equivalent  for  danegeld. 
Hampshire  is  omitted  because  of  the  lacunae  in  that  part  of  the 
roll ;  BO  too  is  Suffolk,  because  the  entry  respecting  the  danegeld 
of  this  shire  is  so  worded  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  there  had 
or  had  not  been  a  remission  for  waste.  The  only  Suffolk  entry 
which  suggests  extensive  waste  is  the  large  sum  of  741.  18s.  lOd. 
for  restocking  royal  manors.  With  these  words  of  explanation  we 
may  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  sufferings  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  were  exceptional.  So  far  as 
the  figures  go  the  four  shires  of  Oxford,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Bedfordshire  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much  as  Wiltshire, 
and  almost  as  much  as  the  two  which  came  first  in  our  list.  W^e 
think  that  with  these  figures  before  us  it  is  legitimate  to  accept  as 
substantially  true  the  picture  which  the  clerk  of  Winchester  who 
wrote  the  Gesta  Stephani  has  given  of  the  debatable  land  in  the 
Thames  valley  and  the  south-western  shires  at  the  moment  when 
the  war  was  most  fiercely  waged  on  either  side— that  is  to  say,  in 
the  summer  of  1143  : 

With  some  men  the  love  of  country  was  turned  to  loathing  and  bitter- 
ness, and  they  preferred  to  migrate  to  distant  regions.  Others,  in  the 
hope  of  protection,  built  lowly  huts  of  wattle-work  round  about  the 
churches,  and  so  passed  their  lives  in  fear  and  anguish.  Some  for  want 
of  victuals  fed  upon  strange  and  forbidden  meats,  the  flesh  of  dogs  and 
horses  ;  others  relieved  their  hunger  by  devouring  unwashed  and  un- 
cooked herbs  and  roots.  In  all  the  shires  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
wasted  away  and  died  in  herds  from  the  stress  of  famine,  while  others, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  went  dismally  into  a  self-inflicted  exile. 
You  might  behold  villages  of  famous  names  standing  empty  because  the 
country  people,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  had  left  them  ;  fields 
\rhitened  with  the  harvest  as  the  year  verged  upon  autumn,  but  the  cul- 
tivators had  perished  by  famine  and  the  ensuing  pestilence.'" 

'"  Gesta,  p.  99. 
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Though  the  expression  iihiqiie  provinciarum  sounds  as  though  the 
author  intended  to  give  a  picture  of  England  at  large,  the  words 
with  which  he  introduces  his  description  make  it  clear  that  he 
really  has  in  mind  the  districts  with  which  he  was  most  familiar, 
the  main  theatres  of  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucester. 

Passing  from  the  south-eastern  shires,  where  Stephen's  influence 
was  predominant,  let  us  see  how  the  territory  of  the  empress  com- 
pares with  that  of  her  rival.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  hard 
lot  of  the  English  and  Flemish  settlers  in  South  Wales,  whom 
both  Stephen  and  the  empress  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  as  best 
they  might.  From  the  beginning  of  Stephen's  reign  the  southern 
marches  were  a  scene  of  confusion.  In  1136  an  army  composed 
of  '  all  the  French  from  the  Severn  to  St.  David's '  was  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Welsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan  Castle. 
John  of  Worcester  states  that,  '  without  reckoning  the  men  who 
were  carried  off  into  captivity,  there  remained  10,000  women 
whose  husbands,  with  numberless  children,  were  either  drowned  ar 
burned  or  put  to  the  sword.'  ^^  The  result  of  the  battle  is  described, 
no  doubt  with  rhetorical  exaggeration,  in  the  Gesta  Stephani :  ^^ 
Totam  proiinciam,  quae  usque  ad  xxxvi  iniliaria  distenditnVf  p)rae- 
dando  pervagantes,  nihil  residui  in  ea  reliquerunt.  And  in  the  year 
1137  there  was  another  inroad  equally  destructive,  in  which 
Carmarthen  and  Ros  were  devastated. ^^  Outside  Glamorgan  there 
can  have  been  no  part  of  South  Wales  which  was  safe  for  a  man  of 
English  blood.  And,  although  about  the  year  1145  the  tide  was 
turned  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  rebuilt  Carmarthen  and  some 
others  of  the  ruined  castles,  there  was  another  outbreak  in  the 
year  1147,  which  undid  the  greater  part  of  his  work.^'^  Naturally 
enough  the  tide  of  migration  turned,  now  that  life  and  property 
had  ceased  to  be  secure ;  between  1139  and  1148,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Gilbert  Fohot's  letters, ^^  the  English  settlers  in  Wales  had 
begun  to  think  of  abandoning  their  adopted  land.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  gauge  the  situation  in  the  shires  on  the  English  side 
of  the  border. 

Our  best  source  of  information  for  the  state  of  these  shires 
before  1142  is  John  of  Worcester,  the  continuator  of  Florence.  His 
annals  appear  to  have  been  written  between  the  years  1139  and 
1143  ;  for  he  refers  under  the  year  1134  to  Henry  of  Winchester, 
*  who  is  now  but  was  not  at  that  time  legate  of  the  Eoman  see,^ 
and  an  entry  describing  the  sack  of  Worcester  in  1139  enables  us 
to  say  that  he  had  already  in  that  year  begun  to  write.  *  These 
things,'  he  says,  '  are  done  on  the  first  day  of  a  winter  which  will 

"  Anncdes  Camhriae  ;  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  '-  Gcsta,  p.  12. 

*=*  Annates  Camhriae ;  Annales  de  Margan.  '^  Ann.  Cambriae. 

'^  Migne,  P.  L.  cxc.  col.  767. 
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doubtless  be  very  severe  for  the  wretched  sufferers.'  We  have, 
therefore,  good  reason  for  accepting  his  account  of  West-country 
affairs  in  this  reign.  It  is  plain  from  what  he  tells  us  that 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire  suffered  almost 
equally  from  both  parties  in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle.  In 
1138  Hereford  was  burned  by  the  men  of  the  empress.  A  little 
later  the  king  marched  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and 
harried  all  the  manors  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester ;  then 
turning  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Dudley  he  treated  the 
country  round  that  castle  in  the  same  way.  Though  he  withdrew 
in  a  short  time,  he  left  garrisons  behind  him  in  several  castles,  and 
it  is  a  royalist  chronicler  who  informs  us  that  these  exercised  an 
unheard-of  tyranny  over  the  common  people.  ^^  Their  opponents 
were  not  behindhand  in  following  the  example.  Philip  Gay,  the 
■castellan  of  Bristol,  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  first  to 
make  use  of  torture  in  dealing  with  his  prisoners.  He  applied 
"^  -torments  worthy  of  Decius  and  Nero '  to  those  citizens  of  Bristol 
who  declined  to  recognise  the  empress  as  their  sovereign.  He  it 
was  who  began  the  practice  of  kidnapping  non-combatants  and 
liolding  them  to  ransom.  His  plan  of  operations  is  described  in  the 
Gesta  Stephani,  His  men  sallied  out  into  the  highways,  often  in 
disguise,  and  mixed  in  public  gatherings  until  they  had  found  a 
suitable  and  unsuspecting  prey.  The  victim  was  then  carried 
off  by  force  to  Bristol  with  his  eyes  blindfolded  and  a  gag  in 
his  mouth ;  when  once  in  the  castle  he  was  tortured  or  starved 
into  paying  down  his  last  farthing  in  ransom.  In  the  neigh- 
-bourhood  of  Bristol  such  a  panic  was  created  by  these  pro- 
ceedings that  whoever  saw  a  stranger  approaching  him  on  the 
liigh-road  took  to  the  woods  or  any  other  convenient  hiding-place 
until  he  was  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear.  The  garrison  of 
•Gloucester  were  hardly  less  formidable.  In  1139  they  sacked 
Worcester,  and,  not  content  with  ordinary  plunder,  carried  off  all 
the  captives  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  chaining  them  in 
^couples  and  driving  them  like  beasts  to  imprisonment  in  Gloucester  ; 
those  were  fortunate  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  ransom.  In  the 
following  year  Winchcomb  was  attacked  in  the  same  way ;  and 
although  the  magnanimity  of  Miles  of  Gloucester  is  specially 
praised  on  this  occasion,  because  he  declined  to  take  captives  and 
spared  the  abbey,  still  the  town  was  thoroughly  sacked.  The 
generous  earl  declared,  on  his  departure,  that  he  had  scarcely  ever 
made  such  another  conflagration,  either  in  Normandy  or  England.^ ^ 
No  doubt  matters  were  a  little  better  in  and  after  the  year  1143, 
when  the  earl  of  Gloucester  began  to  restore  law  and  order  within 

'«  Gesta,  p.  60. 

•^  Ibid.  p.  40.      For  Winchcomb   compare   the   statements   of  its  Landboc   (ed. 
:Royce),  i.  65,  83. 
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his  sister's  territory.  From  that  time  to  his  death  the  garrisona 
of  the  empress  may  have  been  content  to  oppress  the  lands  and 
subjects  of  the  king.  But  the  small  district  controlled  by  the 
empress  was  heavily  burdened  to  maintain  her  military  strength. 
The  common  people  were  incessantly  called  upon  to  render  forced 
service  in  the  building  of  her  castles,  or  to  furnish  the  infantry  for 
her  decreasing  armies. 

How  little  of  real  government  there  was  in  the  west  may  be  in- 
ferred, first  from  the  success  of  Stephen's  raid  on  Worcester  in  1150, 
and  secondly  from  two  documents  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  correspondence  of  Gilbert  Foliot  there  is  a 
letter,  written  while  he  was  abbot  of  this  house  (1138-1149),  which 
Xshows  that  the  house  of  Gloucester  could  not  protect  its  most 
important  friends.  Gilbert  Foliot  had  an  uncle,  William  Chesney, 
who  was  one  of  Stephen's  stoutest  supporters  ;  we  find  the  nephew 
being  blackmailed  by  the  uncle  and  obliged  to  submit,  with  a  bad 
grace,  as  maybe  imagined.  'We  suppose,'  writes  Gilbert,  *  that 
your  pressing  necessities  prevent  you  from  drawing  a  distinction 
between  your  friends  and  other  persons  ; '  and  he  forwards  fifteen 
marks  with  a  tart  request  that  William  Chesney  will  be  contented 
with  that  sum,  and  will  reflect  upon  his  sins.^^  William  Chesney 
was  a  man  of  mark,  and  Gloucester  Abbey  possessed  outlying 
estates  in  dangerous  proximity  to  royal  strongholds.  But  we  find 
that  Gilbert  Foliot  was  obliged  to  bribe  disturbers  of  the  peace  who 
were  far  more  obscure  than  his  peccant  uncle.  In  the  Gloucester 
Cartulary  there  is  registered  an  agreement  between  Foliot  and 
three  relatives  of  a  deceased  monk,  by  which  the  abbot  surrenders  to 
them  all  the  lands  of  their  kinsman  in  Llancarvan  and  Pennant  on 
condition  of  receiving  fealty  and  a  guarantee  of  *  lasting  peace,'  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  for  the  dependents  of  the  abbey.^^ 
Our  second  document  belongs  to  the  last  six  years  of  Stephen's 
reign,  a  period  which  Mr.  Howlett  describes  as  one  of  practically 
unbroken  peace.  We  may  admit  that  the  military  operations  of  that 
year  were  insignificant,  but  can  we  say  that  peace  prevails  when  it 
^  is  necessary  for  monks  and  their  tenants  to  obtain  a  special  safe- 
conduct  from  the  king  ?  Yet  this  is  a  precaution  which  Gilbert 
Foliot' s  successor  at  Gloucester  thought  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
needful.  The  safe-conduct,  dating  from  the  years  1148-1154,  is 
printed  in  the  Cartulary. '^^ 

**  Migne,  cxc.  col.  783.  The  letter  was  probably  written  before  1146;  Mr.  Howlett 
{Chronicles,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1)  shows  that  William  Chesney  was  sheriff  in  Norfolk 
during  the  years  1146-9. 

'"  Gloucester  Cartul.  ii.  138. 

'^"  Op.  cit.  ii.  70.  '  Stephanus  rex,  &c.  Sciatis  quod  Hamelinus  abbas  Gloucestriae 
et  omnia  sua  sunt  in  meo  salvo  conductu,  et  in  mea  firma  pace  :  quare  volo  et  praecipio 
quod  ipse  et  omnia  sua  et  omnes  sui  habeant  salvum  ire  et  stare  et  redire  per  totam 
pacem  meam.' 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  that  the 
territory  of  the  empress  was,  in  1156,  left  much  more  prosperous 
than  the  most  unfortunate  of  Stephen's  shires.  And  we  may  now 
bring  together  the  evidence  respecting  the  west  which  is  to  be- 
found  in  the  pipe  roll  for  that  year.  In  this  case  we  may  neglect 
the  boroughs;  for  no  waste  is  recorded  in  their  case,  if  we 
except  the  unfortunate  Winchcomb,  which  had  been  sacked  thrice 
within  the  years  1140-1153  ;  once  by  Miles  of  Gloucester,  as  related 
above,  then  again  by  Stephen  in  1146,  and  again  by  Henry  in 
1153.^^  Of  5Z.  due  as  auxilium  in  1156  Winchcomb  could  only 
pay  12s.  But  Hereford,  so  far  as  the  information  of  the  pipe  roll 
goes,  appears  to  have  recovered  completely  from  its  disasters  in 
the  early  course  of  the  war ;  the  same  is  true  of  Worcester,  which 
had  been  sacked  as  recently  as  1150  ;  and  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
had  never  been  taken.  The  towns  of  the  west  had  therefore  some 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  their  rulers.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  open 
country. 


Shire 

Dauepreld  due 

In  thesauro 

1 
In  perdonis 

Et  debet 

Waste 

Proportion  of 
Waste  to  Total 

Somerset      . 
Gloucester   . 
Hereford .     . 
Worcester    . 

£  s.  iL 
277  10  4 
184     1     6 

93  15  6 
102     5     9 

£       s.     d. 

179     5   10 

107  13     0 

72  15     6 

71     2     0 

£      s.     d.\ 

42     7    6 

16  10    0 

1  16    6i 

3    9     6 

£      s.     d. 

1  12     0 

10  15     0 

Nil 
Nil 

£     s.     d. 
54     5     0 
59     3     6 
19     3     6 
27  14     3 

Nearlyi 
Nearly! 
Overi 
Over} 

The  condition  of  the  midland  shires,  which  were  not  as  a  rule 
under  the  direct  government  of  either  faction,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  here  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  we  may  expect  to  find  the  normal  effects  of  feudal  govern- 
ment. They  were  held  in  large  part  by  Robert  Beaumont,  earl  of 
Leicester,  by  his  brother,  Waleran  of  Mellent,  by  Simon  of  Senlis, 
earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Robert  Beaumont, 
and  by  Roger,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Waleran. 
Their  political  sympathies  were  of  various  shades.  Robert  Beau- 
mont and  Simon  of  Senlis  were  faithful  to  Stephen  ;  Waleran  of 
Mellent  was  at  first  on  the  same  side,  but  deserted  after  the  battle 
of  Lincoln  ;  Roger  of  Warwick  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  empress. 
But  the  policy  of  all  alike  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  keeping 
the  war  out  of  their  dominions.  The  occasions  on  which  battles 
were  fought  or  sieges  conducted  within  their  sphere  of  influence  are 
comparatively  rare.  The  magnates  of  the  midlands  appear  to  have 
been  granted  or  to  have  usurped  the  rights  of  royal  justiciars  and 
to  have  used  the  powers  thus  obtained  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace.'^  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  their  pacific 
intentions    failed    to    save    their    territories    from    devastations. 

-^  Howlett's  note  to  E.  de  Monte,  p.  174,  and  Ramsay,  Foiuidatlons  of  England, . 
ii.  449. 

22  See  Hewlett,  Chronicles,  etc.,  iii.  39  ff. 
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^hicli  in  some  cases  exceed  those  recorded  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire.  The  following  table  for  the  midland  shires  is 
-compiled,  like  those  already  given,  from  the  pipe  roll  of  the  year 
2  Hen.  II.  The  names  of  boroughs  are  omitted,  because  the  only 
record  of  waste  in  connexion  with  any  of  them  is  that  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  Their  joint  auxiliuin  is  reduced 
from  15^.  to  11.  10s.,  presumably  because  Nottingham  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  raid  of  1140  and  the  fire  of  1153.  The 
names  of  the  shires  are  given  according  to  degree  of  waste,  in 
descending,  order. 


Shire 

Dauegeld  due 

In  thesauro 

In  perdonis 

Et  debet 

Waste 

Warwick .     . 

Notts  and    1 
Derby  .     J 
Leicester 
Northampton 
Stafford  .     . 

£       X.     d. 
128  12     6 

112     1  11 

99   19  11 

119  10     9 

44     1     0 

£     s.     d. 
32     4     6 

38     5     5 

25     7     6 
55     0    0 
25     5     G 

£      .^.     d. 
15  17     0 

15     5     0 

22     8     3 
25  13     8 
10     0     G 

£      s.     d. 
Nil 

Nil 

0  16     0 
0    5     0 
0    7    0 

£     s.     d. 
80  11     0 

58  11     6 

51     8     2 
38  12     1 1 
8     8     Oj 

Proportion  of 
Waste  to  Total 


Nearly  | 

Gveri 

Over  f 
Nearly  ^ 
Nearly  i 


In  view  of  these  figures  we  think  that  the  optimistic  language  used 
by  Mr.  Howlett  about  the  condition  of  the  midlands  in  this  period 
should  be  considerably  modified.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
chronicles  appear  to  have  underrated  the  distress  of  the  reign. 
The  history  of  the  midlands  between  1139  and  1154,  as  told 
in  their  pages,  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  sentences. 
Nottingham  was  burned  twice  in  this  period — in  1140  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  in  1153  by  the  men  of  William  Peverel.^^ 
In  1141  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  marched  across 
England  to  the  relief  of  Lincoln.  It  passed,  apparently,  through 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire,-'^  and  may  have  done  considerable 
'damage  on  the  way.  In  1147  the  earl  of  Chester  besieged 
'Coventry,  and  Stephen  retaliated  by  taking  some  of  his  castles, 
which  probably  lay  in  the  midlands.^^  And  in  1153  Stamford  was 
^besieged  by  Henry  of  Anjou.^^  From  the  terms  in  which  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  notes  the  death  of  Earl  Simon  of  Senlis  it  may  be 
that  his  hand  lay  heavily  upon  his  subjects  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
we  are  told  that  Simon  was  plenus  omnium  quae  non  licehant,  omnium 
■quae  non  decehant.^'^  We  know  also  that  Koger  Clinton,  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  acquired  for  himself  an  evil  reputation  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  anarchy,  about  1143,  as  one  of  those  prelates  who,  while  they 
,professed  to  take  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
were  really  more  unmerciful  to  their  neighbours  than  any  professional 
evildoer s.^^  All  this  we  hear ;  but  the  chroniclers  have  no  sensational 
cstories  of  prolonged  oppression  in  the  midlands.     The  sufferings  of 


23  Cont.  Flor.  Wig. ;  H.  Hunt,  p.  288. 
25  Gesta,  p.  12G. 
="  H.  Hunt.  I.e. 


^'  Miss  Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  i.  316. 
2«  E.  de  Monte,  p.  174 ;  H.  Hunt.  p.  288. 
2«  Gesta,  p.  101. 
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these  shires  passed  without  much  remark,  and  yet,  as  we  see  from 
the  pipe  roll  figures,  they  suffered  in  the  long  run  as  much  as  the 
one  or  two  districts  in  the  east  or  west  which  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider as  rare  exceptions.  We  must  infer  that,  even  where  there  was 
no  startling  oppression,  the  tyranny  of  the  *  castle  men '  and  appre- 
hension of  hostile  armies  had  paralysed  industry. 

The  next  pipe  roll  to  that  already  cited  in  which  we  get  figures 
for  a  new  danegeld  is  that  of  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  II ;  and 
we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  the  item  of  *  waste  '  has  prac- 
tically disappeared.  We  also  find  that  boroughs  like  Nottingham 
and  Huntingdon  have  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
civil  war  to  pay  their  full  auxiliitm.  Six  years  of  ordered  govern- 
ment had  sufficed  to  restore  prosperity.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  if  we 
look  back  at  the  figures  for  waste  as  they  stood  in  the  second  year 
of  King  Henry,  we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  Either  the 
assertion  that  there  were  virtually  peace  and  settled  government 
in  England  from  1148  onwards  is  mistaken,  or  else  the  damage  done 
in  the  previous  period  must  have  been  so  enormous  as  to  justify  the 
most  strongly  worded  generalisations  of  the  chroniclers. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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The  Dutch  07t  the  Amazon  and  Negro 
i7i  the  Seventeenth  Century 

PAET  I.— DUTCH  TRADE  ON  THE  AMAZON. 

DUTCH  seamen  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
either  serving  on  Portuguese  vessels  or  through  connivance  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  as  early  as  1580.^  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  scanty  records  that  survive  show  us  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  ships  from  Holland  and  Zeeland  making 
their  way  westward.^  Their  first  objective  was  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; 
then  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil  it  was  their  habit  to  creep 
along  the  shore,  visiting  the  various  river  estuaries  for  the  purpose 
of  bartering  goods  with  the  natives,  until  they  reached  the  famous 
salt  mines  of  Punta  de  Araya,^  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Orinoco. 
Having  taken  in  a  freight  of  this  precious  commodity,  they  re- 
turned home  by  way  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  well-known 
Zeeland  merchant  Balthazar  de  Moucheron  was  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  of  this  traffic,  which  already  in  1599  had  assumed  large 
proportions.  We  owe  to  Jan  de  Laet,  an  unimpeachable  authority, 
our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the 
Amazon.    In  his  Nieiiive  Wereldt  ^  he  tells  us  that  about  1599  or  1600 

they  of  Flushing  have  built  upon  it  (the  Amazon)  two  small  forts 
and  dwelling-places,  of  which  the  one  named  Nassau  is  built  on  Coyminne, 
which  is  like  an  island  18  or  20  miles  long,  but  narrow  and  divided  by  a 

'  De  Jonge,  Opkomst  van  der  Nederlandsche  Gezag  in  Oost-Indien,  pp.  35-6  ;  De 
Stoppelaar,  Balthazar  de  Moucheron,  pp.  166-7.  The  first  recorded  voyage  of  a 
Dutchman  to  Brazil  is  tha.t  of  Barent  Ericsz,  of  Enckhuijsen,  in  1590  (Brandt,  His- 
toric der  Vermaerde  Zee  en  Koop  Stadt  Enckhuijsen,  i.  261). 

2  The  Spanish  governor,  Alvaro  Mendez  de  Castro,  reports,  16  Jan.  1599  {Arch. 
Gen.  de  Indias,  at  Madrid,  press  54,  case  4,  bundle  3),  '  An  immense  swarm  of  Dutch 
ships  enter  the  various  islands  and  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  finding 
them  unprovided  with  cloth,  which  is  not  sent  from  Spain,  they  sell  it  them  cheap.' 

^  Called  Punta  del  Key  by  the  Dutch,  just  south  of  the  island  of  Margarita. 

*  De  Laet,  Nieuwe  Wereldt,  ed.  1630,  pp.  561-2.  In  the  Latin  edition  of  his 
work,  which  De  Laet  published  in  1633,  a  remarkable  addition  (due,  no  doubt,  to  fresh 
information  on  the  subject  which  had  reached  him  in  the  interval)  is  made  to  this 
statement,  showing  that  Dutch  ships  had  begun  to  frequent  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
at  an  even  earlier  date  than  the  foundation  of  the  Flushing  settlement : 

'  Anno  1598  et  etiam  ante  Amstelodames  atque  alii  mercatores  naves  suas  ad  has 
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creek  from  the  mainland,  and  was  reckoned  to  be  some  80  leagues  up  the 
river.     The  other,  named  Orange,  lies  7  leagues  lower  than  this. 

These  two  forts  are  marked  on  Kobert  Dudley's  map  -^  as  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Parnayba  or  Xingii,  a  southern 
affluent  of  the  main  stream  of  the  river  immediately  before  its  sub- 
division into  the  many  channels  by  which  its  vast  volume  of  waters 
finds  its  way  into  the  ocean.  The  erection  of  fortified  trading 
stations  so  far  inland  at  this  early  date  is  a  proof  that  these 
Flushing  merchants  already  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
permanent  commercial  relations  with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  narrative  of  Master  John  Wilson  of 
Wansted,^  one  of   the   colonists   settled  at  Wiapoco   by  Captain 
Charles  Leigh  in  1605,  several  references  are  made  to  the  presence 
of  Dutch  vessels  trading  along  the  Guiana  coast.     Among  these 
he  specifically  mentions  that  '  the  Indians  advertised  us  of  three 
ships  that  were  in  the  Amazons,  and  that  one  of  them  would  come 
to  us  to  the  river  of  Wiapoco.'     This  ship  came  in  due  course,  and 
it  turned  out   to  be  a  ship   called   the   *  Hope '   of  Amsterdam, 
trading  under  an  EngHsh  captain,  John  Sims  by  name,  for  certain 
merchants  of  that  city.     This  same  vessel  had  been  to  Wiapoco 
the  previous  year,  and  now  remained  there  six  months.     Wilson 
adds  that  Leigh's  colonists  *  had  never  any  store  of  commodities  to 
trade  up  in  the  Maine  such  as  the  two  Hollanders  hath,  which  are 
there,  and  were  left  there  at  our  coming  from  then'ce  by  John  Sims.' 
The  remains  of  the  English  settlers  embarked  in  the  *  Hope  '  (31  May 
1606),    which,   after    calling  at   Cayenne    and    Trinidad,    sailed 
home  to  Flushing.     From  this  narrative  we  gather  that  the  Dutch 
method  of  trading  was,  in  cases  where  no  actual  settlement  was 
attempted,  to  leave  factors  on  the  various  rivers  along  the  coast 
with  supplies  of  barter  goods,  the  stores  being  replenished  and  the 
product  of  the  traffic  conveyed  by  ships,  which  paid   periodical 
visits  to  the  several  stations. 

The  next  information  of  interest  comes  from  Spanish  sources 
in  a  document  forwarded  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  the  council  of 
the  Indies  for  their  consideration.^     It  is  dated  4  April  1615,  and 

oras  (Amasonas)  destinarunt,  ut  commercium  cum  barbaris,  qui  'has  oras  accolebant, 
constituerent  et  stabilirent.' 

^  Eobert  Dadley  made  a  voyage  to  Trinidad,  Guiana,  &c.,  in  1595.  A  narrative 
of  this  voyage  may  be  found  in  Hakkiyt's  Collection,  iv.  56.  [It  was  re-edited,  with 
two  other  accounts  of  the  voyage,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner  for  the  Hakkiyt  Society  in 
1899. — Ed.  E.  H.  RJ]  Dudley  at  a  later  time  settled  in  Italy.  The  map  appears  ih  his 
hook,  DelV  Arcana  del  Marc,  2nd  ed.,  2  tom.  (Firenze,  1661). 

^  Purchas's  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1260-5. 

"  A  copy  of  this  document,  now  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  British  Case  in  the  British  Guiana- Venezuela  Boundary  Arbitration 
(to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter  as  Brit.  Case  Venez.,  app.),  i.  39-40.  Senor 
Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  in  the  notes  to  his  Viaje  del  Capitan  Pedro  Texeira,  p.  110, 
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treats  of  the  advances  that  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  were 
making  on  the  banks  and  lands  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  The 
more  important  paragraphs  run  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Hague  of  Holland  there  has  appeared  Pieter  Lodewycx,*^  a 
captain  of  the  fleet  resident  in  Flushing,  with  his  son  Jan  Pieterse,'-*  both 
returned  from  the  West  Indies  from  the  banks  of  Wiapoco,  where  they 
have  erected  two  houses  and  cultivated  tobacco,  and  the  said  Pieter  went 
for  a  cruise  in  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  a  stretch  of  100  leagues  up,  and 
on  his  return  brought  with  him  much  profit  of  red  dye,  tobacco,  and 
different  spices,  and  as  far  as  he  there  had  converse  of  the  inhabitants 
[learnt]  that  in  that  country  from  there  onwards  there  are  many  inhabit- 
ants and  tribes,  where  there  be  much  greater  profit  for  merchants — the 
which  moved  them  to  return  with  all  the  ships  to  Wiapoco,  as  well  to 
furnish  supplies  to  the  new  settlement  they  have  made  there,  as  to  push 
on  in  the  said  river  of  the  Amazons  in  quest  of  its  slave-barter.^^  With 
that  object  two  of  the  admiralty  have  ratified  articles  of  association^^  with 
the  burgomaster  of  Flushing,  Jan  de  Moor,  the  one  named  Angelo  Lennes, 
and  the  other  Herr  van  Lodensteyn,^^  j^y  whose  hand  he  (De  Moor) 
received  from  the  estates  of  Holland  their  consent  for  the  establishment 
of  the  said  colony  and  settlement,  and  this  without  prejudice  to  the  large 
and  general  settlement  that  the  said  estates  think  of  making  in  those 
parts  of  America  in  case  the  war  shall  not  proceed,  which  many  desire 
and  hold  for  certain  ;  and  so  the  whole  company  of  maritime  trade  and 
commerce  urge  the  said  estates  to  assist  them  with  some  considerable  aid, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  and  gather  information  and  explore  the 
whole  extent  and  breadth  of  the  said  river  of  the  Amazons  from  whence 
the  said  estates  shall  draw  great  gain  in  the  future  as  time  goes  on. 

Alas  says,  and  affirms,  that  a  certain  Englishman,  before  that  Jan 
Pieterse  ^-^  made  his  settlement  in  the  river  of  Wiapoco,  in  reconnoitring  it 
made  his  way  up  the  Wiapoco,  accompanied  by  twenty  savages  and  some 
canoes,  over  sixty-eight  rapids  or  falls  of  the  river,  and  from  there  forward 
he  found  a  level  and  uniform  country  without  any  more  rapids,  and  after- 
wards a  very  deep  and  broad  river,  and  that  they  would  have  voyaged 
onwards  by  it,  a;nd  by  it  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Manoa,  of  which  there 
is  so  great  fame,  but  since  the  savages  who  live  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
had  fled — whom  the  said  savages  called  Norwacas — their  cassava-root 
victuals  and  all  other  provisions  failed  them,  the  which  compelled  him 
with  his  company  to  return  without  passing  further,  and  the  said  Jan 
Pieterse  has  a  mind  to  try  the  enterprise,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  said 
country  by  the  same  route  by  the  help  of  the  estates  of  Holland  afore- 
said. 

remarks  that  this  paper  was  translated  from  a  Portuguese  original  into  very  bad 
Spanish  by  Tomas  Gracian  Dantesco,  son  of  the  king's  secretary,  Diego  Gracian. 

*  Spanish,  Pedro  Luis.  ^  Spanish,  Juan  Pedro  Alas. 

'°  In  the  Spanish  original  resaque,  i.e.  rescafc.  This  word  signifies  buying  for 
slaves  prisoners  of  war  otherwise  condemned  to  death,  a  practice  common  to  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch. 

1'  '  Confirmado  cierta  compania.' 

'2  Spanish,  Seilor  de  Lodesteyn.  Admiral  Cornelis  Geleynsse,  of  Flushing,  and 
Jan  Jansz  Lodensteyn,  burgomaster  of  Delft  and  director  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'3  Spanish,  Juan  Peeters. 
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This  narrative  clearly  embodies  the  report  of  an  agent  at  the 
Hague  in  Spanish  pay,  of  Portuguese  nationality,  bearing  the  name 
of  Alas.^^  Jan  Pieterse,  of  Flushing,  is  a  well-known  name  among 
the  seamen  who  won  distinction  some  years  later  in  the  service  of 
the  West  India  Company. ^-^  We  shall  meet  him  again  at  Wiapoco 
in  1628.  The  father,  Pieter  Lode wy ex,  from  whom  Alas  derived 
so  much  information,  appears,  from  a  paragraph  in  another 
document  of  the  same  authorship,  to  have  been  a  regular  frequenter 
of  the  Guiana  coast  for  a  considerable  period.  *  The  aforesaid 
captain,'  says  this  report,^^  'journeyed  for  four  leagues  up  the  smaller 
rivers  at  various  times,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  given  him  by  his 
superiors  in  1599.'  This  date  at  once  recalls  the  name  of  the 
Zeeland  merchant  Balthazar  de  Moucheron  already  mentioned. 
In  1599,  chiefly  under  Moucheron's  auspices,  the  great  expedition 
under  Admiral  van  der  Does  set  sail  to  make  conquests  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  and  on  its  failure,  owing  to  sickness,  a  squadron 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  and  coasting  along  returned  by  the 
West  Indies.  The  chief  command  of  this  fleet,  on  the  death  of 
Van  der  Does,  was  taken  over  by  Vice-Admiral  Geleynsse,  of 
Flushing,  probably  the  *  Angelo  Lennes '  of  the  Alas  report. 
Another  expedition,  entirely  Moucheron's,  also  sailed  in  this  year 
under  the  command  of  Joris  van  Spilbergen  ;  it  was  destined  like- 
wise in  the  first  instance  to  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  under  secret  instructions,  ^et  out  for  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  returned  with  considerable  booty.  Of  this  fleet  of 
Spilbergen's  Captain  Willem  Lodewycx  was  second  in  command, 
upon  a  ship  named  *  De  Moor.'  Among  those  associated  with  him 
in  Moucheron's  service  were  Michiel  Leynsse  (or  Geleynsse)  and 
Everard  van  Lodensteyn.^^  The  mere  collocation  of  names  suggests 
that  the  commercial  company  of  whose  beginning  Alas  speaks,  and  of 
which  Jan  de  Moor  was  so  long  the  head,'^  was  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor to  the  vast  projects  and  world-wide  schemes  of  daring  enter- 
prise set  on  foot  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  Balthazar  de  Moucheron. 

^*  This  is  not  a  Dutch  name :  in  the  first  instance  (see  above,  note  9)  it  probably 
slipped  into  the  text  from  the  margin  through  a  blunder  of  the  copyist  or  translator. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph  Alas  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Jan 
JPieterse. 

'^  It  may  be  assumed  from  the  narrative  that  he  was  a  young  man  in  1G15. 

*«  Sent  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  27  June  1615.  The 
text  of  the  Spanish  original  from  Seville  may  be  found  in  Brit.  Case  Venez.,  app.,  i.  41. 
Another  copy  exists  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  28461,  with  the  Portuguese  heading  un- 
translated and  variants  in  the  spelling  of  the  Spanish. 

1'  De  Stoppelaar's  Balthazar  de  Moucheron  (1901),  pp.  204-7.  This  Willem 
Lodewycx  sailed  as  commissary  in  Cornells  Houtman's  lirst  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  its  historiographer.  The  ship  '  De  Moor  '  was  probably  named  after 
Admiral  Joost  de  Moor  (brother  of  Jan),  under  whom  Spilbergen  first  served. 

^**  Of  the  part  taken  by  Jan  de  Moor's  company  in  the  early  colonisation  of 
Essequibo  and  other  parts  of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  see  ante,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  663 
et  secig_.  (October  1901). 
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The  historical  accuracy  of  Alas's  report  is  worth  comment.  At 
first  sight  it  might  appear  improbable,  in  view  of  the  perennial 
rivalry  between  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  that  Jan  de  Moor, 
burgomaster  of  Flushing,  Admiral  Geleynsse,  and  Captains  Pieter 
Lodewycx  and  Jan  Pieterse,  all  haiUng  from  the  Zeeland  port, 
should  have  apphed  for  help  to  the  estates  of  Holland.  But  the 
reason  was  that  Flushing  in  1614-5  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the- 
English,  and  that  in  1614  the  estates  of  Holland  had  passed  a 
resolution  encouraging  settlement  and  exploration  across  the  seas, 
and  offering  a  trade  monopoly  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
the  patrons  and  pioneers.  The  Englishman  referred  to  by 
Alas  is  Captain  Harcourt,  who  has  left  an  account  of  his 
voyage  up  the  Wiapoco  in  1609.  The  association  of  Jan  Jansz 
Lodensteyn,  burgomaster  of  Delft,  with  the  Zeelanders  in  their 
petition  accounts  for  the  Delft  element— which  I  have  already 
shown  in  my  Dutch  in  Western  Guiana  to  have  been  so  marked 
among  the  early  colonisers  of  Essequibo.^^ 

A  description  of  the  disposition  of  the  Zeeland  merchants  at 
this  time,  with  a  probable  reference  to  the  voyage  of  Pieter 
Lodewycx  to  the  Amazon,  may  be  found  in  another  and  slightly 
earlier  document,  forwarded  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  the  council 
of  the  Indies.     It  bears  the  date  5  July  1614,  and  says — 

The  West  India  Company  is  likewise  being  pressed  forward  by  certain 
merchants,  reckless  men  and  enemies  of  quietness ;  they  are  going  about 
through  all  the  towns  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  persuade  the  people  to 
favour  it ;  in  no  part  have  they  received  greater  hopes  of  carrying  out 
their  object  than  in  Zeeland,  as  it  is  a  matter  very  consonant  to  the  dis- 
position of  that  part,  and  because  over  there  they  will  have  need  of  sailors 
and  employment  for  ships,  of  which  they  have  so  great  a  quantity  that 
they  are  ruining  each  other.  They  have  cast  their  eyes  on  the  river 
Orellana,^^  and  a  caravel  has  already  been  despatched  from  Flushing  ta 
go  up  the  said  river  as  far  as  possible  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  thereof.^^ 

The  spirit  which  is  here  described  as  animating  the  Zeelanders. 
was  especially  strong  in  Flushing,  though  there  it  was  as  yet 
held  in  check  by  the  presence  of  an  English  governor  and  garrison, 
and  the  determination  of  King  James  not  to  give  offence  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  embargo  was,  however,  to  be  speedily 
removed  by  the  statesmanlike  diplomacy  of  the  advocate  of  Holland,. 

^®  Ante,  xvi.  674  et  seq.  The  colony  of  English  and  Dutch  at  Wiapoco  is  certified 
by  Sancho  de  Alqui^a  in  a  despatch  to  the  king,  13  June  1612.  He  says,  '  There  are 
forty  houses  of  English  and  Flemings  in  the  settlement,  which  I  report  to  be  on  the 
river  Guyapoco,  and  that  there  be  eighty  men  in  it,  and  they  occupy  themselves  in 
sowing  tobacco  and  cultivating  it.'  Alas  writes,  '  The  said  captain  with  eighty  men, 
resided  [there]  eight  months  and  exported  tobacco '  {Brit.  Case  Venez.,  app.,  i.  41). 

2"  Amazon. 

2>  Hydrogr.  Depot,  Madrid,  MSS.  1537-1635,  tom.  25,  viii.  doc.  74. 
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Oldenbarneveldt.  In  the  early  part  of  1616,  taking  advantage  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  king,  he  redeemed  the 
cautionary  towns,  of  which  Flushing  was  the  most  important,  by  a 
cash  payment,  and  freed  ihem  henceforth  from  foreign  control. 
The  effect  was  immediate.  Before  the  end  of  1616  two  bodies  of 
colonists  had  left  the  Zeeland  ports  for  the  wild  coast  of  Guiana, 
the  one  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  river  Essequibo,  in  the  north- 
west, the  other  on  the  river  Amazon,  in  the  south-east. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  two  settlements  of  1616  is  derived  from 
the  manuscripts  of  Major  John  Scott.  The  account  given  by  that 
writer  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  of  Essequibo  in  his  *  De- 
scription of  Guiana,'  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,^^  has  already 
been  shown  by  me  ^^  to  be  accurate  and  trustworthy.  The  passage 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  expedition  to  the  Amazon  is  found  in  an 
unfinished  manuscript  upon  the  *  History  and  Description  of  the 
Eiver  of  the  Amazones,'  two  copies  of  which  are  extant  among  the 
Pepys  papers,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, ^^  the  other  in 
the  library  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. ^-^ 

In  the  yeare  1616,  one  Peeter  Adrianson,  in  the  Golden  Cock  of 
Vlushings,  sayled  for  the  Amazones,  and  having  been  as  high  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait,  they  feared  they  might  be  in  a  wrong  chanel, 
returned  Back  again,  and  between  the  River  Coropatube  and  the  River 
Ginipape  on  a  peninsula  by  a  little  river  on  one  side  and  an  Arme  of  the 
Amazones  on  the  other  side,  they  built  a  fort,  many  of  these  people  were 
English  that  then  Inhabited  in  Vlushing  and  at  Ramakins,  towns  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  They  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  and 
fourteen  of  them  carryed  their  famelies  to  plant  with  them,  they  had 
Bread,  Pease,  Beefe,  Porke,  Bakon,  Otmeal,  Vinegar,  and  twentie  Hogs- 
heads of  Brandey,  a  store  for  one  whole  yeare,  besides  their  ship  provisions 
they  had  a  fair  corispondence  with  a  nation  of  Indians  their  Nieghbours, 
called  Supanes.  The  ship  haveing  stayed  thier  four  months  till  their 
Fort  was  finished,  and  some  Huts  built,  without  as  well  as  within  the 
Fort,  the  Indians  assisted  them  in  planting  Tobacco,  Annotta,  a  red  dye, 
a  Bastard  Scarlet.  Things  in  this  condition,  the  ship  leaves  them  sayling 
for  Zeeland,  but  returns  the  yeare  Following,  with  recrmtes  of  all  things 
necessary.  But  Bread  and  Meat  was  not  at  all  now  wanting,  they  loaded 
the  ship  with  Tobacco,  Anotta,  and  Specklewood,  the  Loding  was  sould 
for  Sixtie  Thousand  pounds  sterling  money.  These  were  the  two  first 
voyages  of  the  Admiral  de  Vuyler,  the  first  in  the  tenth,  and  the  second 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  a.d.  1618  as  I  have  had  it  from  his  own 
mouth,  as  also  that  the  Losse  of  that  Hopeful  Colony  was  thier  engaging 

22  Sloane  MS.  3662. 

-^  '  The  Dutch  in  Western  Guiana/  ante,  \ol.  xvi.  pp.  640-75. 

2*  Eawlinson  MS.  A  175,  f.  356,  the  spelling  of  which  is  followed  in  the  extract 
below.  The  date  of  this  manuscript  is  probably  about  1669  or  1670.  Scott  was  appointed 
geographer  to  the  king  29  Aug.  1668.  The  patent  of  Charles  II,  signed  '  Arlington,'  is 
in  existence. 

2^  Pepys's  Miscellanea,  vol.  v.  f.  351. 
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themselves  in  tbe  Quarels  of  the  Indians,  assisting  the  Supanes  against 
another  nation  called  the  Periotes,  who  were  in  Aliance  with  the 
Portogueze.  This  occasioned  these  Indians  to  give  them  great  disturb- 
ance, they  accompanying  the  Portogueze  in  their  vessels  to  attack  theq^ 
soe  that  though  they  could  not  make  themselves  masters  of  their  Fort  and 
Plantations  (the  Supanes  their  neighbours  in  great  Bodies  assisting  them), 
yet  several  of  the  English  and  Dutch  being  kild  and  wounded.  Two 
ships  comeing  in  the  yeare  1623,  they  all  embarked  with  what  they  had, 
Back  for  Zeeland,  bringing  with  them  very  considerable  riches. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Scott  claims  that  his  knowledge  of  these 
events  was  derived  from  the  personal  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 
The  informant  may  be  identified  with  the  famous  Admiral  de 
Kuyter,^^  who  was  born  at  Flushing,  24  March  1607,  and  who 
would  have  been  in  his  tenth  year  when  *  Peeter  Adrianson  '  sailed 
from  that  port  in  the  *  Golden  Cock.'  The  latter  was  also  a  man 
of  note  in  the  naval  annals  of  his  time,  being  the  Pieter  Adriaansz 
Ita  ^^  who  in  1630  went  as  second  in  command  of  the  expedition  which 
captured  Olinda  and  the  Eeciif.  We  shall  find  him  again  in  the 
Amazon  in  1623. 

Almost  every  detail  of  what  may  be  styled  the  Scott-De-Kuyter 
narrative  about  this  colony  above  the  river  Ginipape  can  be 
authenticated  from  contemporary  sources.  In  an  earlier  part  of  his 
*  Description  of  the  Eiver  Amazones  '  Scott,  using  the  information 
of  another  eye-witness,^^  tells  us  that 

Fiftie  Four  Leagues  below  the  East  Banke  of  this  Eiver  was  a  fort 
built  on  a  peninsula  by  some  Hollanders  in  the  yeare  1616,  but  since  the 
Portegueze  have  had  a  small  fort  thiere,  which  they  caled  Destierro,  also 
on  the  North  Banks  of  the  Amazone,  From  which  Fort,  say  ling  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  Eiver  six  leagues,  you  will  come  to  the  Eiver  Ginipape. 

This  identifies  the  locality  of  the  Dutch  settlement  with  the 
Portuguese  fort  six  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gicipape, 
which  Acuiia  saw  in  his  descent  with  Pedro  Teixeira  in  1639,  and 
which  he  says  *  they  call  El  Destierro.'  ^^  There  is  likewise  con- 
temporary Portuguese  evidence  about  the  establishment  of  De  Moor's 
colony  above  the  Ginipape  of  a  particularly  interesting  character. 

26  4  Vuyler '  is  evidently  the  error  of  a  careless  copyist ;  there  never  was  an 
Admiral  de  Vuyler.  During  the  short-lived  peace  (1668-71)  De  Euyter  lived  quietly 
in  his  modest  burgher  house  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  this  very  time  Scott  was  also 
visiting  Holland,  gathering  additional  information  for  his  contemplated  history  of 
America.  '  The  many  booksellers  of  Holland,'  he  says  in  his  intended  preface,  '  will 
doe  me  right  to  testifie  my  continuall  inquisition.'  He  no  doubt  sought  out  the  great 
seaman,  who  is  described  as  '  friendly  to  strangers,'  to  learn  what  he  could  of  his 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies. 

■■*"  He  is  nearly  always  spoken  of  simply  as  '  Pieter  Adriaansz.'  In  1628  he,  in 
company  with  Jan  Pieterse  (of  the  Alas  narrative),  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
capture  of  the  Honduras  galleons. 

^'  Captain  Matthias  Matteson,  of  whom  more  below. 

2^  Markham's  Valley  of  the  Amazons  (Hakluyt  Society),  translated  from  Acuua's 
New  Discoverij,  p.  129. 
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In  1615  the  French  had  been  expelled  from  Sao  Luis  do 
Maranhao  by  Jeronymo  de  Albuquerque.  Encouraged  by  this 
success  the  governor  of  Brazil  gave  orders  that  an  expedi- 
tion under  Francisco  Caldeira  de  Castel  Branco  should  be  des- 
patched to  explore  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  and  erect  a  fort  in 
such  a  position  as  to  check  the  trading  excursions  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  up  the  river  from  the  Cabo  do  Norte.  A  copy  of  the 
official  narrative,  of  this  expedition  may  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum.^^  It  eifected  a  result  of  lasting  importance.  Coasting 
along,  Caldeira  mistook  the  channel  of  Sapurara  for  the  chief 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  on  its  north  shore,  thirty  leagues  up 
stream,  on  15  Dec.  1615,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  settlement,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Nossa  Senhora  de  Belem.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  state  of  Grao  Para  and  of  Portuguese  dominion  on 
the  Amazon.  While  thus  engaged  in  his  exploration  Caldeira 
learned  from  a  French  fugitive  from  Maranhao,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered, that  higher  up  the  river  a  Zeelander  (Framengo)  was  travelling 
among  the  native  villages,  and  besides  this  man  there  were  others, 
who  had  learned  the  language  and  engaged  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  three  Zeeland  vessels  had  a  few  days  before  gone 
up  stream.  On  learning  this,  Caldeira  sent  his  informant  to  find 
the  Zeelander  and  get  further  information  from  him,  with  the  result 
that  he  heard  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelander s  {Olandeses  e 
Framengos)  ^^  had  250  to  300  men  in  two  fortresses  of  wood,  and 
two  sugar  mills,  and  that  the  natives  reported  that  150  leagues  from 
the  new  Portuguese  settlement  of  Belem  there  were  much  people 
in  fifteen  boats  ^'  fortifying  themselves,  having  women  with  them. 
Here  then  we  have,  first,  the  Dutch  factors  travelling  about  in 
the  Indian  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  then  the  two  long- 
established  forts  of  Orange  and  Nassau  on  the  Xingu ;  lastly,  the 
colonists  of  Pieter  Adriansz  (it  is  mentioned  by  Scott  that  some  had 
their  families  with  them)  engaged  in  fortifying  themselves  on  the 
peninsula  above  Ginipape.     It  is  farther  by  no  means  improbable 

^"  Add.  MS.  28461.  The  document  bears  the  title  'Relagaodo  que  no  Grande 
Eio  das  Amazonas  novamente  descuberto.  Auo  de  1016.'  It  is  signed  '  0  Capitao 
Andres  Pereira,'  and  a  marginal  Spanish  note  states,  '  Cuya  rela(,non  es  hecha  por  el 
Capitan  Andres  Pereira,  que  de  orden  del  General  que  fue  al  dieho  descubrimiento 
paso  a  Espafia  a  dar  cuenta  a  S.  M.  de  todo  lo  que  acaecio  en  aquel  \i£^je  y  expresa  en 
la  misma  relation.'     The  original  is  in  the  Bibl.  Nac.  de  Madrid. 

^'  In  the  Spanish  documents  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  are 
sometimes  called  Olandeses,  sometimes  Flamencos  (Port.  Framengos).  A  comparison 
of  a  large  number  of  passages  has  convinced  me  that  though  both  terms  are  used 
^enerically  to  signify  inhabitants  of  the  rebel  provinces,  more  frequently  they  have  a 
limited  and  specific  meaning,  so  that  Olandeses  indicates  Hollanders  and  Flamencos 
Zeelanders.  This  would  almost  certainly  be  the  case  where,  as  above,  the  terms  are 
used  together  distinctively. 

3-  These  vellas  were  the  canoes  in  which  the  friendly  Indians  carried  the  colonists 
with  their  stores  and  necessaries  from  the  '  Golden  Cock '  to  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
settlement. 
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that  the  three  Zeeland  vessels  mentioned  by  the  Frenchman  were 
the  very  three  vessels  which,  according  to  a  well-known  passage  in. 
Scott's  description  of  Guiana,  in  this  year  1616  conveyed  '  Captain 
Gromwegle  '  and  his  settlers  to  the  Essequibo.^^  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice,  these,  on  their  way  westward,  would  visit 
the  various  trading  places  along  the  wild  coast,^^  beginning  with 
the  Amazon.  Not  impossibly  they  may  have  been  instructed  to- 
inquire  after  the  whereabouts  of  Pieter  Adriaansz,  and  give  any 
assistance  that  might  be  necessary.  It  is  at  least  a  credible 
supposition,  in  agreement  with  stated  facts. 

Scott's  narrative  contains  one  peculiarly  illuminating  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  colonists  taken  out  by  the  *  Golden 
Cock.'  'Many  of  these  people,'  we  read,  'were  English,  that 
inhabited  in  Flushing  and  at  Kammekens,  towns  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.'  This  statement  at  once  explains  why  it  is  that 
these  early  settlements  on  the  Amazon  are  described  by  one  author 
as  English,  by  another  as  Dutch. =^^  It  was  because  the  bodies  of 
settlers  who  went  out  at  this  time  from  the  cautionary  towns, 
contained,  as  did  the  populations  of  the  town  themselves,  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  English,  men  who  by  long  residence 
had  identified  their  interests  with  those  of  their  adopted  country^ 
joined  in  Dutch  enterprise,  and  traded  under  the  Dutch  flag.  The 
fact  that  this  passage  was  written  fully  half  a  century  after  the 
redemption  of  Flushing  and  Eammekens  by  Oldenbarneveldt  is  one 
more  signal,  because  undesigned,  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy,, 
both  generally  and  in  detail,  of  the  Scott  manuscripts.^^ 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  expedition  under  Pieter  Adriaanss 
was  a  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Pieter  Lodewycx  and 
Jan  Pieterse,  and  that  it  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Jan 
de  Moor  and  Co.  The  colonists,  according  to  Scott,  prospered  for 
some  six  years,  until,  through  quarrels  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
attacks  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  these  Indians  alUed  them- 
selves, they  found  their  position  no  longer  tenable,  and  finally,  in 
1(>23,  embarked  in  two  vessels  for  Zeeland,  bringing  back  home 
with  them  considerable  riches.  Both  the  assumption  and  the 
narrative  of  the  return  can  be  confirmed  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence. 

^^  Scott  says,  'The  sixth  colonie  was  undertaken  by  one  Captain  Gromwegle 
[GroenewegenJ,  a  Dutchman.  ...  He  dispatched  from  Zealand,  anno  1016,  with  two 
ships  and  a  galliote.  ...  He  erected  a  fort  on  a  small  island  30  leagues  up  the  Kivec 
Dissekeeb  .  .  . '  (Brit.  Mus.  Sloane  MS.  3662).     See  ante,  vol.  xvi.  p.  651. 

''  See  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Zeeland  Chamber,  26  Nov.  1626,  1  July 
1627,  and  10  April  1628  ;  also  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  1620-4. 

^^  Espada,  Viaje  del  Capitnn  Pedro  Texeira,  commenting  on  this  difficulty  in  his 
notes,  writes  (p.  Ill),  'En  casos  es  muy  dificil  distinguir  entre  Holandes,  Ingleses,. 
6  Irlandeses ; '  and  again  (p.  115),  '  Estos  Holandeses  muertos  per  los  Tapajos  eran» 
Ingleses  para  el  P.  Acufia.' 

^"  See  ante,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  640-75. 
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In  16^  the  Datch  West  India  Company  came  into  exislence» 
and  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  private  trading  enterprise  in  the 
Amazon  became  henceforth  iliegal,  though  no  donbt  it  was  to 
some  extent  connived  at.  In  the  minates  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
XIX  '•  for  4  Xov.  162:3  we  find 

that  the  request  of  the  beer  bmgomaster,  Jan  de  Moor,  was  read,  in 
which  he  asks  permissioii  to  send  a  ship  and  vacht  into  the  Amazons  to 
bring  down  his  colonists,  aboat  seventy  white  men  (CAmleneii) ;  andaftor 
deliberation  it  is  resolved  that  such  is  an  infringement  of  the  ehaiter, 
and  cannot  be  permitted,  but  that  instmcdons  shall  be  gi¥en  to  Admiral 
Willekens  to  bring  back  the  colonists  thence  at  the  first  opportunity. 

And  a  later  entry,  3  April  1624,  represents  *  Heer  Johan  De  Moor 
aende  Co/  negotiating  with  the  XIX  and  the  Zeeland  chambers 
for  the  taking  over  of  their  goods  for  the  Amazons  at  a  valuation, 
showing  that  already  at  this  date  their  private  venture  had  been 
given  np. 

One  point  more  may  be  mentioned.  Scott  8a3r8  that  the  De 
Moor  colonists  *  loaded  the  ship  with  tobacco,  anotta,  and  speckle- 
wood,  the  loding  was  sonld  for  sixtie  thousand  pounds  sterling 
money.'  De  Laet  in  his  well-known  description  of  the  West  Indies 
published  in  1624,  speaking  of  the  commodities  brought  from  the 
Amazons  and  neighbouring  rivers,  specially  mentions  annotto, 
speckle-wood,  and  tobacco  as  bringing  in  good  returns.  The 
annotto,  he  says, 

has  been  sold  in  Holland  for  twelve  shillings  sterling.  .  .  .  There  is 
also  a  red  speckled  wood,  which  the  natives  call  Pira  Timimiere  (in 
Netherland  letterwood),  which  is  worth  thirty  or  forty  pomids  sterling 
a  ton.  .  .  .  Lastly,  there  is  here  a  profitable  merchandise,  to  wit, 
tobacco  .  .  .  out  of  whose  planting  in  a  short  time  very  great  profits 
can  be  gathered. 

Of  the  course  of  events  between  the  dates  1616  and  1622 
(except  what  is  told  us  in  Scott's  narrative^  we  know  little.  In 
1616,  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  Belem,  Caldeira  hearing, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Dutch  had  established  several  factories 
in  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  despatched  Pedro  Teixeira 
with  a  force  to  expel  them.  Teixeira  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
large  Dutch  vessel,  and  in  carrying  off  her  artillery  to  Belem,  but 
he  was  himself  wounded  in  the  action,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  effected  anything  further.  Dissensions  among  the  Portuguese 
themselves  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  attacked  even 
the  fortifications  of  Belem  itself,  gave  to  the  Dutch  for  a  few 
years  a  free  hand  in  their  trade  in  the  Amazon.     Meanwhile  the 

*^  Rijk*s  Aichief,  at  the  Hague,  W J.C.,  O.C.,  rol.  i.    The  XIX  were  the  sopreme 
cooncU  of  the  WJ.C. 
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political  aspect  of  things  had  changed.  In  1621,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  twelve  years'  truce,  war  had  broken  out  once  more  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  had  been  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  conquest  and 
plunder  in  the  Spanish  Indies.  The  Amazon  lay  within  the 
limits  of  their  charter,  and  this  fact  may  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  his  successful  colony  by  Jan  de 
Moor,  who,  being  himself  one  of  the  leading  directors  of  the 
Zeeland  chamber  of  the  new  company,  was  doubtless  desirous  not 
to  infringe  those  exclusive  privileges  which  it  was  now  his  interest 
to  maintain."^ 

But  there  is  another  cause  mentioned  in  Scott's  narrative, 
of  which  we  must  now  speak.  The  year  1622  was  marked  by  the 
appointment  of  Bento  Maciel  Parente  to  be  Capitao  Mor  of  Grao 
Para,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ambition,  who  had  already  made 
himself  notorious  in  those  parts  for  unscrupulousness  and  cruelty. 
Shortly  afterwards  Luis  Aranha  Vasconcellos  arrived  at  Belem 
with  a  special  commission  from  Madrid  to  co-operate  with  Maciel 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  from  the 
Amazon. ^^  An  expedition  was  sent  up  the  river  Para  to  re- 
connoitre, and  found  its  way  blocked  on  entering  the  main  stream 
by  a  strongly  entrenched  post  on  the  north  bank  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Corupa,  occupied  by  a  mixed  body  of  Dutch,  Enghsh, 
and  French  settlers,'*^  with  a  large  number  of  native  allies.  Maciel, 
however,  having  concentrated  a  considerable  force,  attacked  them, 
expelled  them  from  their  trenches,  and  drove  them  down  the  river.  He 
would  next  appear  to  have  destroyed  the  Dutch  factories  of  Orange 
and  Nassau  up  the  Xingu,  and  then  to  have  descended  the  northern 
mouth  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Eio  Felippe,  where  he,  opposite 
the  Ilha  de  Tocujos,  encountered  a  Dutch  vessel.  This  he  assailed 
with  such  vigour  that,  after  a  fierce  and  prolonged  combat,  the 
captain,  who  was  none  other  than  Pieter  Adriaansz  of  Flushing, 
was  compelled  to  run  his  ship  aground  and  burn  her."*^     After  this 

^^  In  Western  Guiana  (i.e.  in  the  Essequibo  and  its  dependent  rivers)  Jan  de 
Moor  and  Co.  retained  the  right  of  private  trade  for  a  long  period  (see  mite,  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  669-70). 

^^  '  Kela(?ao  sumaria  das  cousas  de  Maranhao  pello  Capitao  Estacio  de  Sylveira, 
1624'  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  13977) ;  Berredo,  Ann.  Hist,  do  Estado  do  Maranhao, 
§§  489-513. 

*"  All  of  them  no  doubt  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces,  at  that  time  full  of 
French  refugees.  The  English  would  be,  as  at  Ginipape,  residents  at  Flushing  and 
Rammekens. 

^'  Of  the  burning  of  this  vessel  in  1623  there  are  two  other  contemporary 
accounts,  one  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Luis  Figueira  in  his  '  Rela^am  de  varios  successos 
acontecidos  no  Maranham  e  Gram  Para  assim  de  paz  como  de  guerra  contra  o  rebelde 
Olandes,  Ingresses,  e  Franceses  e  outras  nat^oes,'  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Espada's 
edition  of  the  Viaje  del  Capitan  Pedro  Texeira,  p.  123.  The  other  occurs  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane  MS.  179  B),  of  which  a  further  account  will  be 
given  hereafter.     This  last  mentions  the  name  of  the  captain. 
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achievement  Maciel  returned  to  Corupa  and  built  a  fort  on  the 
southern  bank  opposite  the  Dutch  settlement,  at  a  place  called^ 
Mariocay,  which  was  to  remain  for  some  seventy  years  the  chief 
Portuguese  outpost  on  the  Amazon. 

One  of  the  best  early  notices  of  this  Portuguese  fort  of  Corupa. 
may  be  found  in  a  most  interesting  contemporary  account  of  the 
ascent  of  the  Amazon  by  Pedro  Teixeira  in  1638,  which  was  writtea 
at  Quito  in  that  year,  most  probably  by  the  Jesuit  father  Alonso 
de  Eojas,  and  embodies  information  derived  by  him  from  Teixeira's- 
chief  pilot,  Bento  da  Costa."*^  After  describing  its  position  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  its  armament  and  defence,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Dutch  fort,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
opposite  northern  shore,  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  its  ultimate  capture  with  many  prisoners.  He 
adds  : 

Among  the  spoils  they  took  a  large  ship''^  in  which  came  the  great  pilot 
Matamatigo,  that  by  order  of  the  governors  of  the  rebel  islands  came-  on 
purpose  to  explore  this  river,  and  arrived  with  his  ship  as  far  as  the 
province  of  the  Trapajosos,  distant  200  leagues  from  Gran  Para. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  person  named  by  the 
author  el  gran  jnloto  was  well  known  to  those  who  took  part  in 
Teixeira's  famous  expedition,  and  to  the  Spaniards  of  Quito,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Who  was  he  ?  Can  we  learn  any- 
thing about  him  or  about  this  voyage  to  the  Trapajosos  from  other 
sources  ?  ^"^ 

Again,  it  is  to  Scott's  narratives  that  we  must  turn  for  an 
answer  to  our  questions.  In  his  '  Description  of  Guiana  '  *^  Scott 
mentions  his  great  indebtedness  to  one  Matteson,  born  at  Ghent, 
who  became  his  prisoner  during  the  English  expedition  against  tile 
Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo  in  1665.  This  man  is  there  described 
as  having  managed  a  trade  for  the  Spaniards  from  the  city  of  San 
Thome,  in  Orinoco,  for  twenty-two  years,  and  as  being  one  of*  the 
greatest  Travailers  that  ever  were  in  Guayana  of  Christians.'     In 

*-  The  full  title  of  the  work,  as  published  and  edited  by  Marcos  Jimenez  de-Espada^ 
(Madrid,  1889),  is  El  Viaje  del  Capitan  Pedro  Texeira  aguas  arriba  del  Rio  de  las 
Aviazonas,  1638-9.  The  learned  editor,  in  his  preface,  gives  Qonvincing  evidence  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  anonymous  narrative  and  of  its  source. 

"  Padre  de  Eojas  {op  cit.  p.  80)  says  that  the  ship  carried  twenty  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  is  evidently  confusing  this  vessel  of  1023  with  the  large  vessel  mentioned  abovOj 
captured  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  by  Teixeira  in  1616,  whose  guns  were  afterwards 
mounted  on  the  new  fortifications  of  Beleni.  No  ship  so  heavily  armed  would  attempt 
to  go  some  hundreds  of  leagues  up  a  river.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  learn  from  the 
Sloane  MS.  179  B  that  Pieter  Adriaansz's  vessel  carried  only  two  heavy  guns. 

^*  Espada,  in  his  notes  to  the  Viaje,  p.  110,  asky,  'Pero  quien  era  ese  gran  piloto 
Matamatigo?'  but  is  quite  unable  to  suggest  any  answer  to  his  question.  He  is 
similarly  puzzled  about  the  reference  to  the  Trapajosos  (see  pp.  Ill,  114-15); 

*•*  See  ante,  vol.  xvi.  p.  041. 
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his  unfinished  *  Description  of  the  Amazons  '  ^^  Scott  has  more  to  tell 
us  about  him.  *  I  received  very  much  of  what  I  shall  relate,'  he 
writes, 

from  Captaine  Mathias  Matteson,  a  Ghentoise  by  nation,  but  was  Captaine 
of  the  Admiral  vessel  in  which  Pedro  Teixeiro  imbarked  when  he  went 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  mightie  Amazons,  a.d.  1637.  .  .  .  This 
Matteson  was  captain  of  the  vessel,  I  made  the  discovery  of  part  of  the 
Amazons  River,  and  afterwards,  a.d.  1()65  and  1666,  of  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  squadron  of  ships  I  commanded  against  the  French  and  Dutch  on 
the  Island  Tobago  and  on  the  Coast  of  Guiana.  I  bought  of  this  man  all 
his  mapps,  carts,  and  journalls  which  he  had  made  in  for  tie  years,  while 
he  had  served  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  West  Indies. 

And  again  in  another  place — 

Besides  Herrera  and  divers  Spaniards  that  have  writ  of  this  river  .  .  . 
their  are  none  that  have  been  soe  perticular  as  Gapt.  Mathias  Matteson, 
he  has  noted  that  their  are  above  eight  hundred  Islands  in  the  Amazone 
Empire. 

In  1661,  Scott  tells  us,  Matteson  quitted  the  Spanish  for  the 
Dutch  service,  and  it  was  as  a  Dutch  official  that  he  became 
prisoner  to  the  English  in  1665.  Clearly  Padre  de  Rojas's 
'  Matamatigo  '  ^^  was  Scott's  Mattias  Matteson,  and  elgranjnloto  was 
the  natural  and  fitting  description  which  a  writer  telling  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  voyage,  at  Quito  in  1638,  would  give  of  the  man, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  had  caused  his 
selection  as  captain  of  Pedro  Teixeira's  own  vessel,  and  whose  very 
presence  in  the  far  inland  Spanish  town  afforded  such  signal  proof 
of  his  skill.  The  forty  years  mentioned  by  Scott  almost  exactly 
coincide  with  the  interval  between  1 624,  when  '  Matamatigo  '  may 
be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  service  of  his  Portuguese  captors, 
and  1665,  when,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  Matteson  sold  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Enghsh  major,  whose  thirst  for  geographical  informa- 
tion he  had  been  able  to  gratify. 

Padre  de  Rojas's  statement  that  the  ship — that  of  Matamatigo — 
'  by  order  of  the  governors  of  the  rebel  islands  came  on  purpose  to 
explore  this  river,  and  arrived  as  far  as  the  province  of  the 
Trapajosos,  distant  200  leagues  from  Grao  Para,'  next  requires 
elucidation.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was 
Pieter  Adriaansz.  Mattias  Matteson  must  in  1623  have  been  quite 
a  young  man,  and  probably  sailed  as  stuurman.  The  directors 
of  the  Zeeland  chamber  of  the  West  India  Company  are  no  doubt 
indicated  by  '  the  governors  of  the  rebel  islands,'  In  the  first  flush 
of  their  newly  acquired  charter  every  opening  for  enterprise  and 
trade  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  various  chambers,  and  it  was  to  be 

^«  Bodleian  Library,  Eawlinson  MS.  A  175,  f.  356. 

*''  Spanish  writers  {i.e.  Gumilla)  call  Raleigh  Ralego,  Kejmis  Keymisco. 
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expected  that  a  body  of  which  Jan  de  Moor  himself  was  a  prominent 
member  would  be  desirous  to  adventure  something  in  a  region 
whose  profitableness  the  burgomaster  had  so  successfully  assayed. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Pieter  Adriaansz,  as  the  captain  who  had 
carried  out  De  Moor's  colonists  some  six  years  before  to  a  destina- 
tion far  up  the  Amazon,  was  now  chosen  to  plant  another  settlement 
in  that  same  part  of  the  river  to  which  he  had  already  penetrated 
in  1616..  He  would  appear,  according  to  Eojas,^^  to  have  sailed, 
possibly  once  again  in  the  *  Golden  Cock,'^^  past  the  rivers  Ginipape 
and  Corupataba  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos.  This  was  the 
superior  limit  of  the  voyage.  It  was  in  his  descent  that  Adriaansz 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  encounter  the  victorious  flotilla  of 
Maciel,  with  the  result  that,  after  a  stiff  fight,  he  only  succeeded  in 
saving  the  lives  of  himself  and  a  portion  of  his  crew  by  running  his 
ship  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Okian,  opposite  the 
island  of  Tucujos.^" 

Were  this  all  that  contemporary  testimony  had  to  tell  us  about 
this  ill-fated  expedition,  the  statement  made  above  that  its  object 
was  to  plant  a  new  settlement  high  up  the  Amazon  could  not  be 
regarded  as  proved.  Bat  there  is  singularly  strong  corroborative 
evidence.  Acuna,  in  his  account  of  the  return  of  Teixeira  from 
Quito  in  1639,  writes  as  follows  about  the  river  of  the  Tapa- 
josos  :  ^^ — 

I  must  relate  that  it  is  of  such  depth,  from  the  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
many  leagues,  that  in  times  past  an  English  ship  of  great  burden  ascended 
it,  those  people  intending  to  make  a  settlement  in  this  province,  and  to 
prepare  harvests  of  tobacco.  They  offered  the  natives  advantageous 
terms ;  but  the  latter  suddenly  attacked  the  English,  and  would  accept 
no  other  than  the  killing  of  all  the  strangers  they  could  get  into  their 
hands  and  the  seizure  of  their  arms,  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  They 
forced  them  to  depart  from  the  land  much  quicker  than  they  had  come, 
the  people  who  remained  in  the  ship  declining  another  similar  encounter 
(which  would  have  destroyed  them  all)  by  making  sail. 

In  this  passage  Acuna  makes  the  confusion  between  English 
and  Dutch  usual  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers  in  treating  of 
this   subject.^^     That   he  was   in   error   is  shown  conclusively  by 

*"  Viaje,  p.  80.  The  '  Trapajosos  '  of'  this  narrative  (Acuna,  <  Tapajosos  ')  are  the 
Tapajos  of  later  times.  Padre  Laureano  de  la  Cruz,  in  his  Nuevo  descubrimiento  del 
Bio  de  Maranon  (1653),  calls  them  '  Estrapojosos ; '  also  Rojas,  p.  86. 

*^  In  De  Laet's  Jaerlijck  Ve7-hael,  which  contains  complete  lists  of  the  ships 
employed  on  the  various  expeditions  during  the  period  1624-36,  the  name  of  the 
'  Goldne  Haen  '  never  appears.  This  confirms  the  probability  that  it  was  destroyed  in 
1623. 

*"  Sloane  MS.  179  B  ;  Padre  Figueira's  '  Rela<?am,'  in  appendix  to  Espada's  Viaje, 
p.  123  ;  Berredo,  §§  -505,  &c. 

*'  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  Hakluyt  Society's  volume  Expeditions  into 
■the  Valley  of  the  Amazons. 

"  One  explanation  of  this  confusion  is  given  in  Scott's  account  of  the  expedition 
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another  extract  from  the  Viaje.  The  author  is  telling  ^^  of  th& 
descent  from  Quito  to  Para  in  1637  of  the  two  Franciscan  friars 
Toledo  and  Brieva,  with  six  soldiei's,  and  of  their  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  these  '  Estrapajosos.'     He  adds  : 

In  this  village  these  soldiers  saw  skulls  of  men,  arquebuses,  pistols,, 
and  linen  shirts,  and  when  afterwards  they  advised  the  Portuguese  of  this, 
they  told  them  that  these  Indians  had  killed  some  Dutchmen  that  had 
arrived  as  far  as  these  provinces,  whose  were  the  skulls  and  arms. 

The  form  of  the  narrative  here  plainly  points  to  the  soldiers  them- 
selves ^*  as  the  source  of  information,  and  we  are  therefore  justified 
in  reading  Dutch  for  English  in  Acuna's  version  of  the  story.  Ill- 
luck  would  seem  to  have  pursued  this  voyage  of  Pieter  Adriaansz 
throughout. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  in  1623  to  expel  the  Dutch, 
met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  partial  success.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
spasmodic  effort,  and  it  ceased  precisely  at  the  moment  of  a  great 
revival  of  Dutch  activity.  A  remarkable  manuscript  journal  in  the 
British  Museum  '^  (already  quoted)  furnishes  a  record  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Amazon  in  1623-4  from  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness. The  journal  begins  by  stating  that  the  directors  of  the 
West  India  Company,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  their  adminis- 
tration, resolved  to   despatch  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  named   the 

*  Pigeon,'  ^^  on  a  voyage  of  inspection  of  the  river  Amazon  and  the 
coast  of  Guiana.  When  it  w^as  equipped,  a  certain  Jesse  des  Forestes, 
the  writer  of  the  journal,  who  had,  by  permission  of  the  states- 
general,  enrolled  a  number  of  families  desirous  of  settling  in  the 
Indies,  petitioned  that  these  might  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  company.  The  proposal  was  not  approved  by  the  directors, 
but  they  offered  to  take  Jesse  des  Forest  and  a  certain  number  of 

*  heads  of  families  '  selected  by  him,  to  see  the  place  and  choose  for 
themselves  the  site  for  a  settlement.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on 
1  July  1623  the  *  Pigeon '  sailed  from  the  Texel.  It  carried  on 
board  ten  heads  of  families,  under  the  leadership  of  Des  Forestes,  all 
bearing,  like  himself,  distinctively  French  names.'"''' 

of  1616  {swpi-a,  p.  647  ;  cf.  p.  650).  Another  may  be  found  in  the  existence  of  such  firms 
as  Courten  &  Co.,  described  ante,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  658-60,  which  comprised  both  EngUsh 
and  Dutch  partners. 

"  Viaje,  p.  86. 

®*  Some  of  the  soldiers,  if  not  all,  returned  to  Quito  with  Teixeira. 

*^  Sloane  MS.  179  B.  It  bears  the  title  '  Journal  du  Voyage  faict  par  les  Peres  de 
Families  envoyes  par  MM.  les  Directeurs  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Occidentales 
pour  visiter  la  Coste  de  la  Guyane.'  It  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  '  Des 
Forestes  MS.' 

^•^  '  Het  Daifken.'  According  to  the  journal  this  vessel  set  sail  homeward  on  the 
first  day  of  1624.  In  October  of  that  same  year  its  name  appears  in  the  list  of  ships, 
equipped  by  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam  to  sail  to  Brazil  under  Admiral  Boudewyk 
Hendricksz  (De  Laet,  Jaerlijck  VerhaaJ,  p.  23). 

*■  It  is  curious  how  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Dutch  commerce  at  the  beginning  of 
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They  did  not  enter  the  Amazon  till  6  Oct.  As  they  were  in  the 
^offing  they  came  upon  another  vessel  which  had  set  sail  about  the 
■same  time  as  themselves,  and  from  which  they  had  parted  company 
:^t  Plymouth.  It  was  commanded  by  Pieter  Jansz  of  Flushing." 
In  making  their  way  through  the  intricate  channels  both  ships 
frequently  grounded,  though  the  writer  more  than  hints  that  some 
of  these  mishaps  were  due  to  the  craft  of  Pieter  Jansz,  who  thereby 
'Contrived  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  English  and  Irish  settlements.^^ 
These  were  six  in  number — English  and  Irish  at  Supanapoko, 
English  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Okian,  at  Tillekille,  and  Onar- 
meonaka,  and  Irish  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taurege.^^  Each  of  these 
was  visited  in  turn,  with  the  result  that  Jesse  des  Forestes  and  his 
ifathers  of  families,  having  heard  at  Supanapoko  of  the  burning  of 
Pieter  Adriaansz's  ship,  and  being  afraid  of  the  proximity  of  '  the 
'Spaniards '  at  Para,  determined  that  they  would  proceed  further 
•along  the  coast  in  search  of  a  safer  place  for  settling.  Another 
reason  for  this  decision  may  have  been  the  reception  they  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  colonists.  They  left  Pieter  Jansz  anchored 
'Off  the  Irish  settlement  in  the  mouth  of  the  Taurege,  and  the 
evidence  of  one  of  these  Irishmen,  by  name  Caspar  Chilian,  exists. 
In  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1632,  he  recounts  how  the 
Irishmen  were  left  in  the  Amazon  by  an  English  corsair  named 
Thomas  Pioe,'''^  that  they  built  a  fort,  and  that  they,  on  religious 
grounds,  declined  to  enter  into  any  relations  with  some  Dutch  ships 
Avho  visited  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  wished  to  make  a  settle- 
ment  at   their   side.     '  They   quickly   went   away,'   says   Chilian, 

•  without  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish.'  Evidently  at  this 
time,  though  the  Dutch  coasting  traders  appear  to  have  regularly 

the  seventeenth  century  were  of  French  extraction.  To  mention  some  of  the  more 
prominent—  Balthazar  de  Moucheron,  Pierre  le  Moine,  Isaac  le  Maire,  Francois  de  la 
Dale,  Claude  Prevost,  Arnoult  le  Clerc,  Balthazar  de  Gerbier  were  all  well  known. 

^^  This  man  was,  from  our  narrative,  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Amazon  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  coast.  He  is,  no  doubt,  identical  with  the  Captain 
.  Janson,  of  Flushing,  whom  Raleigh  encountered  at  Cayenne  in  1617  and  describes 
:as  having  '  traded  that  place  about  a  dussen  years,'  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  navi- 
gation and  honesty  he  commends.  He  may  be  the  same  as  the  Pieter  Jansz  of  Flush- 
ing who  was  one  of  the  four  sailors  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  against  Prince 
Maurice  in  February  of  this  same  year  (1623). 

^^  '  Pieter  Jansz  nous  faisoit  consommer  le  temps  expres  pour  'donner  loisir  a  son 
■  chaloupe  de  traiter  avec  les  Anglois  et  Hirlandois.' 

'''*  All  these  are  clearly  delineated  on  a  carefully  drawn  map.  See  also  the  maps 
of  De  Laet,  1G25,  and  D'Abbeville,  1654,  nos.  6  and  0  in  the  atlas  of  British  Guiana 
prepared  for  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Arbitration.  As  to  the  English  settlements, 
one  appears  to  have  been  established  by  a  Captain  North,  another  by  Eoger  Freye  (or 
Frere). 

"'  Of  the  '  corsair '  Thomas  Eoe  (Chillan-Ro)  a  previous  notice  is  found  in  the 
Alas  MS.,  1615,  showing  that  one  at  least  of  the  English  settlements  had  been  in 

•  existence  for  several  years.  The  words  are,  'Un  Tomas  Bey  tiene  puesto  un  notable 
f  uerte  en  la  embocadura  del  Bio  de  las  Amazonas  de  donde  haze  grandes  y  prove- 

•  chosas  resagues.' 

VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXXII.  U  U 
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visited  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  goods 
and  trafficking  with  the  EngHsh  and  Irish  resident  factors,  their 
own  settlements  lay  further  up  the  river.  The  '  Pigeon  '  thereupon 
set  sail  for  the  river  Wiapoco,  whither  it  was  followed  by  Pieter 
Jansz  three  weeks  later.  In  the  interval  this  bold  seaman,  un- 
deterred by.  the  fate  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Pieter  Adriaansz,  had 
made  his  way  up  stream  and  burnt  the  new  fort  ^'^  just  erected  at 
Mariocay,  above  the  Corupa,  by  Maciel  Parente.  At  Wiapoco  the 
heads  of  families  elected  to  settle,  and  there  the  '  Pigeon '  left  them 
on  the  first  day  of  1624. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  here  to  speak  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  these  French  refugees  suffered  during  the  next  seventeen 
months.  They  were  heartily  glad  when  on  23  May  1625  a 
yacht  named  the  '  Vliegende  Draeck,'  ^^  under  the  command  of 
Galeyn  van  Stabels,  of  Flushing,  entered  the  river  under  orders 
from  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  to  offer  them  a 
passage  home.  Des  Forestes  informs  us  that  Van  Stabels  had  just 
been  in  the  Amazon  with  Admiral  Lucifer  to  take  there  Captain 
Oudaen  ^^  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  soldiers.  It  will  be 
shown  later  that  this  strong  body  of  men  had  been  sent  out  to 
reoccupy  Corupa. 

The  sequence  of  events  stands  out,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. In  the  earlier  part  of  1623  Maciel  Parente  expelled 
the  Dutch  from  Corupa  and  the  Xingu,  destroyed  the  ship  of 
Pieter  Adriaansz,  and  finally  built  a  fort  opposite  the  former  Dutch 
post  to  check  further  incursions  of  the  foreigners  in  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Amazon.  In  November  of  this  same  year  Pieter 
Jansz,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  personally  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  native  rumours  about  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Corupa,  ascended  the  river,  drove  out  the  small  garrison  from  the 
post  which  barred  his  progress,  and  set  fire  to  its  wooden  defences. 
His  first  step  on  returning  would  be  to  inform  his  employers  of 
what  he  had  heard,  seen,  and  done.  They  on  their  part  seem  to 
have  lost  no  time  in  taking  adequate  steps  to  repair  their  misfor- 
tune. They  felt  that  the  possessor  of  a  stronghold  at  Corupa  held 
the  key  to  the  trade  of  the  Amazon,  and  so  Captain  Oudaen  was  sent 
out  with  a  sufficient  force,  as  they  judged,  to  establish  himself 
firmly  at  the  point  of  vantage,  and  to  hold  his  own  against  any 
attack  likely  to  be  made  against  him.     But  they  did  not  take  due 

*2  '  Qui  nous  dit,  quil  auoit  brusle  le  fort,  que  les  Espagnols  avoint  faict  au  de  la 
Corpray  en  I'Amasone.'  Our  knowledge  of  this  fact  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of 
the  Des  Forestes  MS. 

"  The  '  Flying  Dragon.'  This  was  the  real  name  of  the  yacht.  Des  Forestes  calls 
it,  probably  from  the  colour  of  the  figure-head,  '  Le  Draecken  Verd.' 

**  Des  Forestes  is  again  the  sole  authority  for  these  details.  Netscher  {Gesch.  van 
Essequebo,  (fee.)  thought  that  Captain  Oudaen  was  sent  out  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
Berredo,  §  530,  names  him  Nicolas  Hosdan. 
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account  of  the  energy  and  determination  of  Maciel  Parente.  The 
news  was  brought  to  him — exaggerated,  as  usual,  in  the  transmission 
— that  200  Dutch,  under  a  leader  named  Nicolas  'Hosdan,'^-^ 
had  arrived  in  the  Amazon,  and  established  themselves  in  their  old 
quarters.  He  quickly  raised  a  powerful  flotilla  under  the  tried 
leadership  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  and  despatched  it  with  orders  to  oust 
the  newcomers.  For  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  issue  of 
the  expedition  we  have  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  that  most  veracious 
of  chroniclers,  Jan  de  Laet. 

The  very  next  year  after  the  return  of  the  peres  de  families 
from  the  river  Wiapoco  a  certain  Jan  van  Eyen  obtained  leave  to 
take  out  a  body  of  colonists  to  that  river,  and  Admiral  Lucifer 
was  commissioned  to  carry  them.  Accordingly  on  23  Jan.  1627 
he  set  sail,  accompanied  not  only  by  Galeyn  van  Stabels,  in  the 
'  Vliegende  Draeck,'  but  by  the  other  Flushing  captain,  Jan 
Pieterse,  whose  connexion  with  the  Wiapoco  was  of  long  date,''^ 
in  the  '  Leeuwin.'  The  story  of  what  they  found  on  the  Wiapoco  is 
best  told  in  De  Laet's  words.'^'' 

March  5. — They  anchored  in  4  fachoms  of  water  about  2  leagues  from 
Comaribo  ;  sailed  the  next  day  to  the  River  Wiapoco,  where  they  had 
been  charged  to  land  some  colonists ;  the  7th  they  anchored  before 
Caribote  in  3  fathoms  of  water,  and  at  low  water  grounded  ;  and  as  the 
savages,  who  lived  thereabouts,  did  not  come  on  board,  two  sloops  were 
sent  to  Comaribo  to  fetch  some  of  them  on  board,  and  the  following  day 
they  brought  two  to  conduct  them  to  the  other  inhabitants.  Again 
making  their  way  up  stream  with  the  sloops,  they  came  by  night  to  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  Wacogenive,  where  they  found  two  huts,  and 
observed  that  the  savages  were  frightened  at  the  coming  of  our  folk,  but 
could  not  understand  the  reason  for  it.  The  next  day  they  visited  the 
place,  and  found  the  same  very  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  the  people 

^^  Oudaen. 

'^'^  See  Alas  MS.,  supra,  p.  643  sq.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  regularly  a  certain 
group  of  Flushing  skippers  frequented  the  Guiana  coast.  Jan  Pieterse  had  been  up 
the  Amazon  and  on  the  Wiapoco  before  1615.  Pieter  Adriaansz,  in  the  '  Golden 
Cock,'  had  conveyed  De  Moor's  colonists  up  the  Amazon  in  1616,  and  his  vessel  was 
burnt  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  1623.  Pieter  Jansz  visited 
the  Amazon  and  Wiapoco  and  other  Guiana  rivers  in  1623-4 ;  but  Kaleigh  had  met 
him  at  Cayenne  some  years  earlier  (see  above,  p.  657,  note  58).  In  1625  Lucifer  in 
the  '  Arent,'  and  Van  Stabels  in  the  '  Vliegende  Draeck,'  carried  Captain  Oudaen 
and  his  settlers  to  Corupa,  and  afterwards  visited  all  the  rivers  of  Guiana  as  far 
as  the  Orinoco.  In  1626  (De  Laet,  p.  78)  Lucifer  and  Van  Stabels  again  visited 
the  Amazon,  and  later  in  the  same  year  Jan  Pieterse  in  the  '  Leeuwin  '  is  reported 
in  that  river  {ibid.  p.  91).  All  three  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Wiapoco. in 
1627.  Next  year,  1628,  Van  Stabels,  in  a  ship  called  '  De  Fortuyn,'  took  some 
colonists  of  Jan  de  Moor  to  the  island  of  Tobago.  He  then  joined  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Pieter  Adriaansz  Ita,  in  which  Pieterse  was  also  sailmg  in  the  '  Leeuwin.' 
It  was  the  gallantry  of  Pieterse  that  chiefly  led  to  the  famous  capture  by  Pieter- 
.  Adriaansz  of  the  Honduras  galleons,  and  it  was  Van  Stabels  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  admiral  to  assist  tlie  '  Leeuwin  '  in  carrying  home  the  spoil  from  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship. 

**'  Jaerlijck  Verhaal,  p.  112. 
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they  had  brought,  so  the  10th  they  began  to  unlade  their  goods  and 
bring  them  ashore  ;  the  savages  took  flight  in  terror,  the  true  cause  of 
which  they  learnt  first  on  the  13th  from  a  negro  who  came  to  them  and 
told  them  that  a  bark  and  two  sloops  with  white  men  [Christenen]  had 
come  out  of  the  Eiver  of  the  Amazons  and  had  stopped  here  for  a  month, 
and  when  afterwards  they  had  divided  themselves  in  four  places,  the 
savages  had  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  them  and  killed  all  but  three,  of 
whom  one  was  in  Comaribo,  and  the  two  others  higher  up  the  river 
Wiapoco.  When  our  people  had  heard  this  they  laid  hold  of  three 
savages  and  a  woman  that  were  on  board  and  sent  to  Comaribo  for  the 
Dutchman,  threatening  to  kill  the  captured  savages  if  they  did  not  bring 
him.  Next  day  the  man  was  brought  on  board,  but  they  got  little  clearly 
from  him,  because  (a  strange  circumstance)  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
mother  tongue,  so  search  was  made  for  the  other  two,  the  which  first 
came  on  board  on  the  17th.  The  one  named  Jan  Hendricksz  told  them 
the  whole  circumstances  of  these  slaughters ;  namely,  that  about  eighteen 
months  ago  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  come  in  great  numbers, 
and  had  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  colony  in  the  River  of  the  Amazons, 
which  had  been  made  there  under  the  command  of  Captain  Oudaen,  and 
that  the  same,  after  that  he  had  bravely  defended  himself  against  the 
enemy  for  half  a  day,  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bark  with  the  loss  of 
seven  or  eight  men  ;  and  had  sailed  to  the  creek,  where  the  English  had 
stayed  them  to  barter  there  some  provisions  with  them.  The  captain 
with  eleven  or  twelve  men  having  landed  at  the  English  settlement,^^  the 
enemy  made  their  entry  into  the  same  creek  with  their  cannon,  and  had 
attacked  the  English  as  well  as  the  Netherlanders,  and  slain  them  all. 
The  next  day  Lieutenant  Pieter  de  Bruyne,  having  learnt  this,  betook 
himself  to  the  bark  with  six  and  forty  men  still  surviving,  and  fled  to  the 
river  Wiapoco,  and  had  there  settled  down,  hoping  to  be  safe.  But  after 
they  had  been  there  two  or  three  days.  Sergeant  Marruyt  shot  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  folk  split  up  into  four  parties.  The  savages  meanwhile, 
having  resolved  amongst  themselves  to  get  quit  of  these  guests,  came  to 
them  under  pretext  of  friendship  with  their  drink,  that  they  call  Pernau, 
and  having  made  the  folk  quite  drunk,  with  a  loud  cry  fell  upon  them, 
and  slew  them  with  axes  and  hatchets,  with  the  exception  of  these  three  ^"'* 
alone,  whom  they  spared. 

The  expedition  under  Pedro  Teixeira  in  1625  thus  completely 
achieved  the  object  of  its  mission — the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from 
Corupa.  Not  content  with  this,  he  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  find- 
ing that  some  of  them  had  landed  at  the  English  settlement  on 
the  Okian,  he  swept  this,  in  its  turn,  out  of  existence,  English 
and  Dutch  perishing  in  one  indiscriminate  slaughter.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Irish.    According  to  an  eye-witness, 

**  Jesse  des  Forestes  speaks  of  this  settlement  as  on  the  creek  Okian. 

**•  The  three  were  probably  spared  because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  Indian 
tongue.  The  first-named  Dutchman  had  evidently  been  a  factor  among  the  Indians 
of  many  years'  standing,  since  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  Jan  Hendricksz,  of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  later,  was  not  a 
Dutchman ;  it  will  be  shown  that  he  was  in  all  probability  a  Swiss  from  Benken,  near 
Ziirich. 
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Gaspar  Chilian,  the  Irish  (he  himself  was  one  of  them)  were  seventy 
in  number,  the  name  of  their  captain  was  James  Purcell,''"  and 
without  fighting  they  surrendered  their  fort,  which,  according  to 
Jesse  des  Forestes,  stood  on  the  Taurege.  They  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  their  community  of  religion  with  the  Portuguese  would  secure 
them  favourable  treatment.  Probably  Teixeira  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  fierce  followers,  who,  in  their  blind  hatred  against  the 
intruding  foreigners,  were  careless  of  nationality.  Fifty-four  of  the 
miserable  Irishmen  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  the  rest  sent  as 
prisoners  to  S.  Luis.  Here  another  eye-witness,  the  Jesuit  Padre 
Luis  Figueira,  records  their  presence  in  the  following  year,  1626, 
and  it  is  significant  that  he  speaks  of  Purcell  as  a  Hollander.^^ 

These  vigorous  proceedings  had  now  effectually  cleared  the  river, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cabo  do  Norte.  The 
attacks  of  the  Hispano-Portuguese  being  directed,  not  from  the  sea, 
but  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ri\er  Para  with  the  main 
stream,  the  lowest  factories,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  armed  Dutch  ships,  would  be  the  last  to  survive. 
Accordingly,  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  the  minutes  of 
proceedings  of  the  Zeeland  chamber  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  in  De  Laet's  Jaerlijck  Verliaal,  notices  may  be  found  of 
trading  still  carried  on  with  the  Amazons ;  those  entries  cease  in  1628. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  date  of  the  last  attempt  at  settlement  on  the 
Lower  Amazon  in  which  Dutchmen  took  part.  The  account  of  this 
settlement  and  of  its  fate  is  told  at  some  length  by  Padre  Luis 
Figueira,^^  and  is  so  manifestly  derived  from  personal  knowledge 
acquired  on  the  spot  that  the  sequence  of  events,  as  given  by  him, 
may  be  confidently  followed. 

In  1626  Manuel  de  Sousa  de  Saa  succeeded  Maciel  Parente  as 
captain-general  of  Grao  Para.  From  the  new  governor,  on  his 
arrival,  James  Purcell  obtained  leave,  through  the  good  offices  of 
an  ecclesiastic  {certo  religioso),  to  embark  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions for  his  own  country.  They  sailed  after  some  delay,  and 
finally  in  the  autumn  of  1627  reached  Spain  in  the  company  of 
Maciel  Parente  himself,  and  from  thence  were  sent  home — probably 
to  England.  They  at  once  set  to  work  to  raise  capital  and  organise 
an  expedition  with  the  object  of  settling  again  on  the  Amazon, 
and  resuming  their  former  trade  in  tobacco  and  other  commodities. 
The   enterprise   seems   to   have   been   confined   to   no  particular 

'"  Diogo  Porse.  The  evidence  of  Gaspar  Chilian  has  been  already  referred  to. 
This  early  date  of  Purcell's  surrender  was  unknown  to  Berredo,  who  has  been  followed 
by  Soutliey,  Da  Silva,  and  other  later  writers  in  placing  it  in  1629. 

'*  'Relacjao  de  alguas  Cousas  tocantes  ao  Maranhao  e  Gram  Para  escrita  pello 
P.  Luis  Figueira  da  Comp'  de  Jesus,  superior  da  residencia  que  o  p^  tern  no  ditc 
Maranhao,  1631 '  (see  Espada,  app.,  pp,  122-31).  '  Entre  os  prisoneiros  q  ali  avia 
era  hum  chamado  Diogo  Porse,  Olandes  de  na9ao.' 

'•-  Op.  cit. 
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nationality,  for  Figueira  mentions  later,  among  the  bearers  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  three  Scotsmen,  but,  according  to  his  testimony,  the 
bulk  of  those  whose  subsequent  surrender  he  relates  were  Dutch. 
In  April  1628  the  new  colonists  arrived  at  the  island  of  Tucuju, 
close  to  Pur  cell's  previous  settlement  on  the  Taurege,  where  they 
erected  a  strong  fort  well  provided  with  artillery, .  and  began  to 
plant  and  barter  with  the  natives. 

At  the  beginning  of  1629  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  Sousa  de 
Saa,  who  at  once  sent  Pedro  da  Costa  ^^  with  30  or  40  Portuguese 
soldiers  and  800  Indians  to  capture  the  new-comers.  Da  Costa, 
however,  even  with  such  a  force,  found  himself  too  weak  for  his 
task,  and  retired  to  Corupa.  Reinforcements  were  sent,  and  with 
them  Teixeira,  who,  after  his  junction  wdth  Da  Costa,  found 
himself  in  command  of  no  less  than  120  Portuguese  and  1,600 
Indians.  These  he  embarked  in  88  canoes,  and  on  28  Sept. 
arrived  before  what  Figueira  calls  the  Dutch  fort.  A  regular 
siege  ensued,  but  so  stout  was  the  resistance  that  not  till  24  Oct.  did 
the  garrison  surrender,  and  then  on  very  favourable  terms  for  those 
times.  It  w^as  stipulated  that  they  should  keep  their  property 
and  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  Scarcely  had  Teixeira  left 
with  his  prisoners  for  Corupa  when  a  number  of  English  vessels 
under  a  certain  Captain  North  entered  the  Amazon,  who,  had  they 
but  arrived  earlier,  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Tucuju.  These  Englishmen  in  their  turn 
built  a  fort  a  short  distance  lower  down  the  river  than  Purcell's, 
and  in  the  following  year  were,  hke  their  predecessors,  expelled  by 
Teixeira.^* 

The  Portuguese  were  from  this  time  onwards  masters  of  the 
Lower  Amazon.  After  1625  ingress  to  the  main  stream  was 
barred  at  Corupa,  and  after  1629  such  desultory  trading  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  as  still  continued  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cabo  do  Norte,  and  owed  its  existence  to  the 
passing  visits  of  vessels  laden  with  stores  for  one  or  more  of  the 
colonies  on  the  Guiana  coast.  How  completely  trade  in  the 
Amazon  had  been  abandoned  in  1642  is  proved  conclusively  by  a 
petition  addressed  by  a  certain  Gideon  Morris  to  the  directors  of  the 
Zeeland  chamber  in  that  year.''-^     Largely  owing  to  previous  re- 

^^  This  is  the  first  mention  recorded  of  this  man's  name.  Pedro  da  Costa  (Favella) 
accompanied  Teixeira  on  his  famous  voyage  of  1637-8,  and  was  still  active  in  1686, 
after  a  long  life  spent  in  slave-raiding  and  exploration. 

'*  The  historians  of  the  expeditions  of  Teixeira  during  the  seven  years  between 
1623  and  1630  are  full  of  errors  and  confusion.  The  above  narrative,  drawn  entirely 
from  contemporary  sources,  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  what  actually  occuiTed  during  the  period  named. 

'■'  Kijk's  Archief  at  the  Hague,  W.I.C.,  0.  C.  no.  57,  Brazilie,  1642.  Gideon 
Morris  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Zeelander.  Barlaeus,  Brasilianische  Gcschichte  (1659), 
p.  630,  makes  mention  of  this  man  in  these  terms :  '  In  selbiger  Insel  (Marangnasia) 
hat  auch  einer  mit  Nahmen  Gideon  Mauris,  ein  Salzwerck  bey  Upamena  gefunden. 
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presentations  of  this  man/^  and  stirred  by  the  reports  concerning 
Pedro  Teixeira's  great  voyage,  just  completed,  an  expedition  had 
been  sent  from  the  Keciff  ^^  to  extend  the  Dutch  domain  northwards 
by  the  capture  of  Sao  Luis  do  Maranhao.  This  conquest  was 
actually  effected  by  Admiral  Lichthardt ;  but  Gideon  Morris  was  far 
from  satisfied.  In  the  petition  above  mentioned,  dated  '  St.  Lowys 
de  Merenjohn,'  7  April  1642,  he  proceeded  to  put  forth  long 
arguments  to  show  that  the  possession  of  Maranhao  would  be 
useless  without  that  of  Grao  Para  and  the  jimazon.'^"*  They  are 
too  prolix  to  reproduce,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  but  throughout 
they  assume  that  the  Lower  Amazon  was  now  entirely  in  Portu- 
guese hands  "^  and  that  the  Dutch  connexion  with  it  had  ceased. 
The  recapture  of  Maranhao  by  the  Portuguese  in  this  same  year, 
1642,  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  dreams  of  Morris  and  to  the 
further  consideration  of  his  proposal  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. Even  as  early  as  1643,  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  Joao  IV,  shows  that  at  that  date  the  whole 
of  the  lands  from  the  Eiver  of  Maranhao  to  the  River  of  Vicente 
Pinzon,  along  the  coast,  and  inland  as  far  as  Corupa,  had  been 
already  granted  and  occupied.  From  this  time  forward,  alike  as 
sites  for  factories  and  avenues  for  commerce  with  the  interior,  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon  were  sealed  to  the  Dutch. 

George  Edmundson. 

'«  Kijk's  Arcliief  at  the  Hague,  'Eesolutie  Boeck  Kamer  Zeeland,'  1640-1,  under 
dates  6  Feb.  and  8  Feb.  1640. 

'^  The  capital  of  Dutch  Brazil,  which  in  1640  extended  over  a  vast  extent  of  coast 
from  the  Rio  Francisco  to  the  Eio  Real.  Since  this  article  was  written  two  earlier 
papers  of  Gideon  Morris  have  come  into  my  hands.  They  are  in  the  Rijk's  Archief 
at  the  Hague,  '  Secrete  Notulen  van  de  Vergadering  van  de  Xegentien,'  1629-1645. 
These  papers  completely  bear  out  the  contention  above,  and  show  that  even  in  1631 
Dutch  trading  in  the  Amazon  had  ceased.  Gideon  Morris  was  eight  years  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  his  descriptions  of  Maranhao  and  Para  in  1631 
and  1640  are  among  the  earhest  and  most  complete  in  existence,  and  are  full  of 
interesting  detail.  The  titles  of  the  two  papers  are  :  (1)  '  Korte  deductie  ofte  beschry- 
vinge  ....  nopende  de  gelegentheid  der  plaatsen  in  Noort  Brasil,  genaempt  Marian 
ofte  Maranhon,  Cameta,  Gram  Para  en  andere  rivieren  liggende  int  begrip  der  faem- 
ryck  reviere  van  d'Amazones  .  .  .  met  alle  de  gelegentheid  ende  omstandicheden, 
gelyck  ick  deselve  gelaten  hebbe  den  lest  November  1631.  Door  Gedeon  Morris  de 
Jonge.  Tot  Middelbourg  den  22  October  overgelevert ; '  (2)  *  Corte  verhael  wegen  de 
Maranham  overgelevert  den  3  Febrero  1640  door  Gedeon  Morris  ende  Jean  Maxwell.' 

"  '  De  conqueste  van  de  Merenjhon  wert  yerstaen  Gran  Para  en  de  reviere  van  de 
Amasonis,  alsoo  deselve  onder  een  Gouvernement  behooren,  ende  soo  noedicli  de  eene 
aende  andere,  dat  de  eene  sonder  de  andere  niet  wel  en  connen  bestaan.' 

^^  '  Hoe  meniche  onnoosele  coloniers  hebben  sy  mordadich  om  den  hals  gebracht 
...  en  wat  is  doch  het  begin  van  haer  besit  geweest  niet  anders  dan  een  roof  die  sy 
van  ons  ende  andere  natien  gerooft  hebben  .  .  .  hier  onder  de  Portugysen  een  groot 
getal  sijn  van  de  natien  van  de  Arrowacus  Tocheans  en  Wackeans  die  altemaele 
slaeven  gemaeckt  syn  om  onsent  wille,  om  dat  sy  ons  daer  wy  als  colloniers  in  de 
Amasonis  laegen  hulp  en  bystand  hebben  gedaen  .  .  .  daer  is  doch  den  handel  van 
2ee-coyen  verwe  ende  catoen  daer  voor  deesen  menichte  scheepen  goede  reisen  op 
ijemaeckt.' 


^(^^  Oct. 


James  I  and  Sir  Edzvard  Coke 

ONE  of  the  best-known  incidents  of  the  reign  of  James  I  is  that 
meeting  of  the  judges  before  the  king  in  which  Coke  contra- 
dicted Archbishop  Bancroft  and  declared  that  the  king  had  no  right 
to  decide  cases  in  person.  Bancroft  had  appealed  to  the  king  to 
decide  a  matter  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  judges,  on  the 
ground  that  the  judges  being  merely  delegates  of  the  crown,  James 
might  draw  the  case  out  of  the  courts  and  hear  it  himself.  Coke 
declared  roundly  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  warranted  by  law.. 
The  king  replied  that  '  he  thought  the  law  was  founded  on  reason,, 
and  that  he  and  others  had  reason  as  w^ell  as  the  judges.'  Coke 
then  said,  according  to  the  account  in  his  Ticclfth  Eeport,  that 

true  it  was  that  God  had  endowed  his  majesty  with  excellent  science  and 
great  endowments  of  nature  ;  but  his  majesty  was  not  learned  in  the  laws 
of  his  realm  of  England,  and  causes  which  concern  the  life  or  inherit- 
ance, or  goods,  or  fortunes,  of  his  subjects  ;  they  are  not  to  be  decided  by 
natural  reason,  but  by  the  artificial  reason  and  judgment  of  law,  which 
law  is  an  act  which  requires  long  study  and  experience  before  that  a  man 
can  attain  to  the  cognisance  of  it ;  and  that  the  law  was  the  golden  met- 
wand  and  measure  to  try  the  causes  of  the  subjects  ;  and  which  protected 
his  majesty  in  safety  and  peace.  With  which  the  king  was  greatly 
offended,  and  said,  that  then  he  should  be  under  the  law,  which  was 
treason  to  affirm,  as  he  said.  To  which  I  said  that  Bracton  saith  Quod 
rex  71071  debet  esse  sub  homine  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege} 

Certain  manuscripts  at  Hatfield  House  and  elsew^here  seem  to- 
throw  some  doubt  upon  this  famous  account  of  a  famous  interview,, 
but  before  we  turn  to  their  evidence  it  will  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  presence  of  this  account  among  Coke's  Ilepoi'ts  is  no  prima 
facie  guarantee  of  its  correctness.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  Beports  (which  contain  nearly 
all  the  material  of  value  to  the  historian)  were  published  many 
years  after  Coke's  death  and  under  circumstances  which  cast  doubt 
upon  their  correctness.  In  July  1634,  a  few  months  before  Coke'& 
death,2  Windebank,  by  order  of  the  king,   seized  all   his  papersJ^ 

'  Reports,  xii.  65  ;  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Engl.  n.  39. 

2  Coke  died  3  Sept.  1634.         ^  q^i  qj  ^/p^^  Bom.,  Charles  I,  1634-5,  p.  165, 
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In  1641  one  of  Coke's  sons  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  that 
the  papers  be  restored  to  Sir  Eobert  Coke,  the  heir  of  the  chief 
justice.  The  king  consented,  and  the  papers,  *  such  as  could  be 
found,'  were  dehvered  again  to  the  family.  What  happened  to 
them  during  that  period  no  one  kno'\Ys  with  any  exactness.  Fifteen 
years  after  their  return  to  the  family  some  of  these  papers  were 
collected,*  translated  from  the  law  French  in  which  they  had  been, 
originally  written  into  English,  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
the  one  in  1656  as  the  twelfth  and  the  other  in  1659  as  the 
thirteenth  book  of  the  Ileports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  There  are 
still  several  manuscript  copies  in  law  French  of  these  two  books : 
Hargrave  MS.  34,  a  selection  only ;  Lansdowaie  MS.  601,  Lord 
Hales's  copy ;  Lansdowne  MS.  1079 ;  Harleian  MS.  4815-6 ; 
Maynard's  MS.  80,  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  a  fragment 
in  Petyt  MS.  518,  tf.  1-7,  in  the  Inner  Temple.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  these  were  copied  from  Coke's  manu- 
scripts or  that  any  one  of  them  was  compared  with  the  originals,  or 
even  that  any  person  ever  saw  Coke's  manuscripts.  Indeed,  the 
one  person  who  we  should  suppose  had  seen  the  original  book  or 
papers  distinctly  states  that  he  did  not  see  the  book  until  it  was  in 
the  printed  form  which  we  now  have. 

In  relation  to  some  reports  lately  published  and  stiled  by  the  name 
of  the  twelfth  part  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports  [wrote  Bulstrode  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  Reports],  wheremito  my  name  is  subscribed  by  way 
of  approbation,  as  if  I  had  perused  the  MS.  before  it  came  to  the 
Presse.  I  must  confesse  the  Book  w^as  brought  to  me,  after  it  was  fully 
Printed,  and  not  before,  with  a  desire  that  I  would  read  and  peruse  it. 
...  I  did  accordingly  carefully  read  and  peruse  it,  but  found  thertiri 
as  many  grosse  mistakes,  omissions,  misprintings,  and  imperfections 
that  I  told  the  Party  that  brought  it,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  publike 
view,  wdth  so  many  defects  in  it,  but  that  I  did  conceive  they  were  the 
Collections  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  that  there  were  many  good  and 
useful  cases  in  them  :  but  never  fitted  nor  prepared  for  the  Presse ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  they  were  printed  and  published  with  all  the  defects 
and  mistakes  in  them. 

These  volumes  of  the  Ileports  can  therefore  hardly  be  considered 
as  historical  evidence  of  the  first  authority. 

The  volume  of  which  Bulstrode  so  speaks  contains  many  traces 
of  the  most  careless  and  uncritical  editing.  For  instance,  on  ft*. 
27,  28,  37,  38, 131  of  the  twelfth  book  are  statements  about  an  act  of 
10  Elizabeth,  in  which  j^ear  no  parliament  met.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
mistake  in  the  copying  of  *  l°EHzabeth,'  and  the  statute  referred  tO' 
is  1  Eliz.  c.  1.     On  f.  109  of  the  twelfth  book  is  a  paper  dated  *  Hil. 

'  Roger  Coke  states  that  Sir  Edward  left  one  in  collected  form  {Detection,  i.  309)^ 
the  twelfth  ;  but  the  fact  that  among  Coke's  papers  at  Holkham  Hall  are  several 
similar  accounts  on  loose  sheets  suggests  that  he  did  not  actually  collect  them,  at 
least  as  they  now  stand. 
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Jac.  2.'  In  the  body  of  the  paper  mention  is  made  of  the  various 
judges  who  were  present  at  the  transaction,  and  Justices  Yelverton 
and  Wilhams  are  mentioned  in  a  parenthesis  as  having  just  died. 
But  Yelverton  did  not  die  till  30  Oct.  1612,  and  Williams  died  on 
22  Jan.  1612-3.^  Moreover  Fleming,  mentioned  as  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  Tan  field,  spoken  of  as  chief  baron,  were 
not  appointed  till  25  June  1607.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  if 
Coke  wrote  the  paper  he  should  have  so  dated  it.  On  the  other 
hand  this  same  paper  in  the  French  manuscript  copies  is  dated 
Hilary  10  Jac,  which  agrees  much  better  with  the  facts.*^  Still 
this  is  not  correct,  for  January  is  within  Hilary  term ;  Williams 
died  on  22  Jan.,  and  yet  is  spoken  of  in  the  paper  as  being  dead 
since  *  last  term.'  A  similarly  incomprehensible  mistake  occurs  in 
the  account  of  Chancey's  case.^  A  writ  of  the  high  commission 
there  quoted  is  dated  19  March  1611— that  is,  19-29  Marckl611-12 
N.S.  Such  a  date  cannot  be  correct,  for  Justices  Walmesley  and 
Williams  are  both  mentioned  in  the  report  of  this  case,  and 
Walmesley  retired  in  Dec.  1611.^  The  proper  date,  1610,  which 
we  know  from  other  sources,  is  given  correctly  in  the  manuscript 
copies.^  There  is  a  report  ^"  of  a  meeting  of  Coke  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  in  which  Coke  defied  the  pri- 
mate and  refused  to  sit  on  the  new  high  commission,  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  a  member.  The  date  given  at  the  top  of  the 
paper  is  9  Jac.  {i.e.  1611),  but  in  the  body  of  the  paper  the  arch- 
bishop is  called  by  name,  Archbishop  Bancroft.  As  Bancroft  died 
in  November  1610,  either  the  date  or  the  name  of  the  archbishop 
must  be  wrong.  In  the  French  copy  the  word  '  Bancroft '  is  in 
parenthesis  and  in  another  handwriting  than  that  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  volume  is  written.^ ^  Probably  Coke  did  not  mention 
the  name  at  all,  but  the  copyist  and  editor  thought  it  necessary. 

The  treatment  which  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutes,  also 
published  after  Coke's  death,  received  at  the  hands  of  its  editors 
throws  eome  additional  light  upon  the  editing  of  the  posthumous 
Re2:)orts. 

The  publisher  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Institutes,  finding, 
-as  it  should  seem,  some  old  notes,  collected  when  the  question  [the  dis- 
pute with  the  chancery]  was  on  foot  and  undecided,  had  taken  the  bold- 
ness to  print  them,  long  after  the  author's  death,  and  therein  had  made 
him  to  questioD  all  again.  .  .  And  besides  the  supposed  precedents  which 
we  have  seen  are  not  authentical,  being  most  in  torn  papers,  the  rest  of 
no  credit.^2 

s  Court  and  Times  of  James  I,  i.  202,  158.  «  Lansdowne  MS.  601,  f.  169. 

^  Bep.  xii.  82.  **  Court  and  Times  of  James  I,  i.  154. 

»  Lansdowne  MS.  601,  f.  130  b.  '"  Rei^.  xii.  88. 

"  Lansdowne  MS.  601,  f.  137  b. 

'2  A  Vindication  of  the  Judgment  given  by  King  James  in  tlie  Case  of  the  Jurisdic- 
iion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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Prynne  '"^  also  speaks  of 

my  ardent  and  studious  endeavors  to  benefit  the  present  age  and 
posterity  to  my  power,  by  discovering  sundry  misquotations,  mistakes  of 
Records  in  our  printed  Law  books.  Reports,  especially  in  the  Institutes  of 
that  eminent  Patron  and  Pillar  of  the  Common  Law,  Sir  Edward  Coke  .  .  . 
published  with  some  disadvantage  to  him  and  his  Readers  since  his  death, 
whose  quotations  (through  too  much  credulity  or  supinenesse)  are  generally 
received,  relied  on  by  a  meer  implicit  faith  as  Infallible  Orasles,  not  only 
by  most  young  Students  and  Professors,  but  most  ancient  Sages  of  the  Law 
in  their  Arguments  and  Resolutions  ;  yea,  by  many  members  of  Parliament 
in  their  Debates  and  Conferences,  without  the  least  examination  of  their 
originals,  when  as  upon  strict  search  after  and  diligent  comparing  many 
of  them  with  the  Records  themselves,  they  frequently  prove  to  be  either  a 
mil  tiel  record  or  mistakes  in  their  years,  numbers,  and  substance  (and 
that  probably  for  the  most  part  by  the  default  of  the  transcribers  or 
printers  of  them,  commonly  guilty  of  Erratas  in  most  impressions  of  Law 
books)  .  .  .  excited  me  to  these  seasonable  if  not  necessary  Animadver- 
sions on  and  Amendments  of  them  ...  I  shall  seriously  advise  all 
Professors  and  Students  of  the  Common  Law  ...  to  follow  the  author's 
advise,  not  to  take  anything  upon  trust,  but  to  search  the  Fountains  them- 
selves, which  I  fear  himself  did  not  constantly  pursue. 

Many  similar  examples  might  be  quoted,^*  but  these  will  suffice  ; 
the  following  inquiry  will  throw  more  doubt  still  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  current  edition  of  the  Reports, 

Of  the  famous  meeting  between  Coke  and  the  king  we  have 
four  accounts — Coke's  story,  which  is  here  quoted  (in  part)  from 
the  French  text ;  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  notes  of  the  debate,  taken  in 
the  meeting  itself  (as  was  his  habit  in  all  council  meetings  of 
importance)  ;  a  letter  from  John  Hercy  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
and  a  letter  from  Sir  Rafe  Boswell  to  Dr.  Milborne. 

Coke's  Account^' 

Nota  sur  le  Jour  de  Soleil  le  10  Jour  de  nouembre  in  meme  cest 
I  erme  le  Roy,  sur  complaint  faict  al  Roy  per  Bancroft,  Archeu :  de  Cant : 
concernant  prohibitions,  le  Roy  fuit  informe  que  quant  question  fut  faict 
de  queux  matters  le  eccticall  Judge  ad  conusans  ou  sur  lexposition  de 
statt  concernant  Dismes  ou  auter  ascun  chose  ecclicall  ou  sur  statt  de  1° 
Eliz.  concernant  le  hauit  Commission  ou  sur  ascun  auter  cas,  est  expresse 
authority  in  ley  que  le  Roy  meme  poet  ceo  decede  in  Son  Royall  person, 
et  que  les  Justices  sont  forsque  delegates  al  Roy,  et  que  le  Roy  poet 

'^  Brief  Animadversions  on  mid  Ameiidments  of,  and  Additional  Explanatory 
Records  to,  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  '  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  '  (London,  1669), 
preface  to  the  reader. 

'*  10  Barnewall  and  Cresswell,  p.  275  ;  -4  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  p.  614  ;  Woolrych, 
Life  of  Coke,  p.  221  ;  Law  Review,  xv.  270,  281  ;  Hobart's  Reports,  p.  300,  &c. 

'*  Lansdowne  MS.  601,  f.  109.  Much  of  Coke's  account  has  been  omitted  here, 
because  it  is  little  but  citing  of  precedent  and  may  be  found  in  the  Reports.  This 
omission  gives  the  speech  a  greater  unity  than  it  in  fact  possesses. 
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prendre  queux  causes  a  luy  pleist  del  determination  des  Judges  et  termine 
eux  luy  menie,  et  larcheu :  dit  que  ceo  fuit  Cleere  in  Diuinifcy  que  tiel 
Authority  appent  al  Roy  per  parol  de  dieu  in  lescripture.  A  que  fuit 
responde  per  moy  in  le  presence  et  ouec  le  Cleere  consent  de  LLs  les 
Justices  Dengleterre  et  Barons  del  Exchequer  que  le  Roy  in  son  person 
dememe  ne  poet  adiuger  ascun  case  ou  Criminall  come  treson  felony  etc. 
ou  inter  party  et  party  concernant  son  inheritance,  Chatteux,  ou  bien, 
mes  ceo  doit  estre  determine  et  adiudge  in  Ascun  Court  de  Justice, 
selonque  le  ley  et  Custome  dengleterre  et  toutesfoite  les  Judgements  sont 
done,  et  ideo  consideratum  est  per  ascun  issint  que  le  Court  done  iudgment, 
et  le  Roy  ad  Court,  scilicet  le  upper  meason  de  parliament,  in  que  il  ouec 
les  Seigneurs  est  le  supreme  Judge  sur  toutes  autres  Judges.  Car  si  error 
soit  in  le  Common,  coe  serra  reverse  in  banke  le  Roy  et  sil  Court  de  Banke 
al  Roy  in  Judgment,  ceo  serra  reuerse  in  le  upper  house  de  parliament  par 
le  Roy  ouec  lassent  des  Segniors  spiritual  et  temporall  sans  les  Commons 
et  in  cest  respect  le  Roy  est  appeale  Ch.  Justice.  .  .  . 

Donque  le  Roy  dit  que  il  pense  que  le  ley  fuit  fondue  sur  reson  et  que 
ils  auters  ^^  ount  reson  cy  biene  come  les  Judges,  a  que  fuit  responde  per 
moy  que  voyer  fuit  que  Dieu  ad  indue  son  Maiesty  ouec  excellent  science 
et  grand  endowements  de  natures,  mes  son  Maiestie  ne  fuit  erudite  en  les 
Leys  de  son  realme  dangleterre  et  causes  que  concerne  le  vie  ou  inheri- 
tance ou  biens  ou  fortunes  del  subiect  ne  sont  decide  per  natural  reson 
mes  per  le  artificiall  reson  et  Judgment  del  ley.  que  le  f uete  un  arte  que 
require  long  study  et  experience,  devant  que  un  poit  attaine  al  Connusance 
de  ce,^''  et  que  le  ley  suite  le  golden  Metiand  a  mesurer  et  trier  les  Causes 
del  subiect  et  que  protecte  son  Maiesty  in  Safety  et  peace,  ouec  quel  le 
roy  fuit  grardment  offend,  et  dit  que  donque  il  serra  de  south  le  ley,  quil 
fuit  treason  daffirmer  come  il  dit,  a  que  jeo  dye  que  Bracton  dit  quod  Rex 
non  debet  esse  sub  homine  sed  sub  deo  et  lege.^^ 

Caesar's  Notes.^^     Touching  Prohibitions. 

The  Kings  Speech.  That  he  came  not  to  make  or  heare  orations. 
That  he  expected  an  answere  from  the  Judges  after  tuesday  touching  the 
4  shires  whether  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  This  no 
lesse  matter  then  robbing  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  his  Jurisdiction,  if  the 
4  shires  bee  denied  to  belong  thereunto. 

Now  to  the  prohibitions  against  the  ecclesiasticall  Courtes.  The  ques- 
tion whether  in  a  cause  of  tithes  any  Prescription  or  contract  for  tithes 
being  alledged  by  the  Defendant  the  cause  bee  then  removeable  to  the 
comon  lawe. 

Questions  short,  deliberations  long,  conclusions  pithy.  2  E.  6. 
touching  tithes.  Articuli  Cleri.  circumspecte  agatis.  3  E.  (5.  the  statute 
of  2  E.  6.  expounded. 

'«  '  II  et  auters,'  in  Harleian  MS.  4815-lG. 

'^  The  Harleian  MS.  omits  the  passage,  '  que  le  fuete  un  arte.  .  •  .  Connusance 
de  ce.' 

•**  '  Eex  autem  habet  superiorem,  Deum.  Item  legem  per  quam  factus  est  rex.  .  .  . 
Si  rex  fuerit  sine  fraeno,  id  est  sine  lege,  debent  ei  fraenum  ponere '  (Bracton,  ii- 
ch.  xvi.  no.  3). 

^»  Lansdowne  MS.  160,  if.  423,  424. 
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If  these  incident  causes  be  tried  at  comon  La  we,  no  cause  of  tithes  wil- 
he  held  in  the  ecclesiasticall  Courtes.  The  Judges  are  like  the  papistes. 
They  alleadge  scriptures  and  will  interpret  the  same.  The  Judges  alleadge 
f^tatutes  and  reserve  the  exposition  thereof  to  themselves. 

The  comon  lawe  protecteth  the  king,  qvoth  the  L.  Cooke,  which  the 
King  said  was  a  traiterous  speech  :  for  the  King  protecteth  the  lawe  and 
not  the  lawe  the  King.  The  King  maketh  Judges  and  Bishops.  If  the 
Judges  interprete  the  lawes  themselves  and  suffer  none  else  to  interprete, 
then  they  may  easily  make  of  the  laws  shipmens  hose. 

The  King  would  haue  both  sides  to  seake  out  theire  presidents  touch- 
ing the  causes  of  like  nature  heretofore  ;  and  then  he  will  hear  all  at  his 
coming. 

JoJiii  Hcrcy  to  the  Earl  of  Shreivshunj.-^ 

On  Sunday  before  the  king's  going  to  Newmarket  (which  was  Sunday 
sennight)  my  Lord  Coke  and  all  the  Judges  of  the  Common  law  were 
before  his  Majesty  to  answer  some  complaints  made  by  the  civil  lawyers 
for  the  general  granting  of  prohibitions.  I  heard  that  the  Lord  Coke 
amongst  other  offensive  speeches  should  say  to  his  Majesty  that  his 
Highness  was  defended  by  his  laws.  At  which  saying  with  other 
speeches  then  used  by  the  Lord  Coke,  his  Majesty  was  very  much 
ofifended  and  told  him  he  spake  foolishly  and  said  that  he  was  not 
defended  by  his  laws  but  by  God ;  and  so  gave  the  Lord  Coke  in  other 
words  a  very  sharp  reprehension,  both  for  that  and  for  other  things,  and 
withal  told  him  that  Sir  Thomas  Crompton  was  as  good  a  man  as  Coke, 
my  Lord  Coke  having  by  way  of  exception  used  some  speech  against  Sir 
Thomas  Crompton.  Now  not  having  time  and  also  for  that  (it  being  so 
long  since)  I  partly  think  your  Lordship  before  this  by  some  other  hath 
heard  thereof,  I  forbear  to  inform  you  of  all  I  have  heard ;  but  had  not 
my  Lord  Treasurer  most  humbly  on  his  knee,  used  many  good  words  to 
pacify  his  Majesty,  and  to  excuse  that  which  had  been  spoken,  it  was" 
thought  his  Highness  would  have  been  much  more  offended.  In  the 
conclusion,  his  Majesty,  by  the  means  of  my  Lord  Treasurer,  was  well 
pacified,  and  gave  a  gracious  countenance  to  all  the  other  Judges,  and 
said  he  would  maintain  the  Common  Law.  This  cause,  it  is  said,  is 
again  to  be  heard  before  his  Majesty  in  the  week  before  Christmas,  at  his 
Highness's  return  to  Whitehall.  .  .  . 

Sir  Bafe  Bosicell  to  Dr.  Milbornc.-^ 

Besides  I  must  tell  you  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburie  resolued  to  try 
the  validitie  of  our  letters  patentes  :  whereof  Sir  Christofer  [Parkins]  did 
faythfuUy  assure  me,  and  which  I  understand  likewise  from  many  others 
neerest  my  lo.  grace.  Whereunto  I  presume  his  Lp.  might  be  the  rather 
encouraged  in  regard  of  the  late  high  Grace  shewed  to  him  on  Sunday 
last  at  Whitehall  before  the  King,  where  the  Prohibitions  were  Debated 
by  the  Common  lawyers.  There  the  lo.  Coke  humbly  prayed  the  king  to 
haue  respect  to  the  Common  Lawes  of  his  land  etc.  he  prayed  his 
Majesty  to  consider  that   the   Ecclesiasticall  lurisdiction  was  forren. 

2"  Lodge,  Illustrations,  iii.  248.  '-'  Hatfield  MS.  125,  f.  3G. 
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After  which  his  Majestie  fell  into  that  high  indignation  as  the  like  was 
neuer  knowne  in  him,  looking  and  speaking  fiercely  with  bended  fist, 
offering  to  strike  him  etc.,  which  the  lo.  Cooke  perceauing  fell  flatt  on  all 
fower ;  humbly  beseeching  his  Majestie  to  take  compassion  on  him  and 
to  pardon  him,  if  he  thought  zeale  had  gone  beyond  his  dutie  and  alle- 
giance. His  Majesty  not  herewith  contented,  continued  his  indignation. 
Whereuppon  the  Lo.  Treasurer,  the  lo.  Cookes  unckle  by  marriage, 
kneeled  downe  before  his  Majestie  and  prayed  him  to  be  favourable. 
To  whome  his  Majestie  replied  saying,  what  hast  thou  to  doe  to  intreate 
for  him.  He  aunswered  in  regard  he  hath  married  my  neerest  kins- 
woman, etc. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  is  the  date  of  this  meeting.  All  the 
accounts  agree  that  it  took  place  on  a  Simday,  but  as  to  the  date 
and  year  they  differ.  Coke's  account  begins,  '  Note  upon  Sunday, 
10  Nov.,  in  this  same  term,'  without  naming  the  year  ;  and  over  it 
the  editor  has  placed  the  date  '  mich.  5  Jac'  Mr.  Gardiner 
accepts  the  heading  and  places  the  meeting  in  1607,  but  notices 
that  in  the  year  1607  10  Nov.  fell  upon  Tuesday.  He  therefore 
dates  it  conjecturally  8  No,^X1607.  If  the  meeting  happened  in 
November  1607,  it  relates  to  Fuller's  case,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  placed 
it,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Fuller's  case.  Neither  Fuller 
nor  the  high  commission  nor  its  authority  is  mentioned  in  any  of 
tiie  accounts  we ih^fv-of  thigmeeting.  Caesar's  notes,  on  the  other 
Aand,  are  dated  V3  Nov.  1608^  and  Caesar  was,  as  any  one  who  has 
^landled  many  of  m^^papei^^r^ill  at  once  recollect,  most  methodical 
^in  dating  every  paper  that  came  into  his  hands.  This  date  is  con- 
firmed by  the  letter  of  Hercy.  He  says  the  event  happened  on 
'  Sunday  .  .  .  which  was  Sunday  se'nnight ; '  and  he  dates  his  own 
letter  most  carefully,  rendering  it  thereby  the  more  trustworthy, 
*  this  present  Friday,  25  Nov.  1608,  at  Westminster  at  10  in 
the  forenoon.'  If  25  Nov.  was  Friday,  as  in  1608  it  was,  then  the 
'  Sunday  se'nnight '  would  fall  on  13  Nov.  Moreover  the  French 
copy  of  Coke's  account  is  dated  '  6  Jac' — that  is,  1608.  General 
considerations  leave  little  doubt  that  this  date  is  correct. 

One  other  matter  of  date  should  be  settled.  The  letter  of. 
Bos  well  to  Milborne,  though  undoubtedly  authentic,  is  in  some 
ways  peculiar.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  a  copy  in  an  ordinary 
secretarial  hand,  underneath  which,  on  the  inside  of  the  sheet,  a 
second  hand  has  written,  '  Sir  Eafe  Bos  well  and  Dr.  Milborne.' 
On  the  outside  of  the  sheet  a  third  hand  has  placed  these  names 
at  the  extreme  top  of  the  paper,  and  a  fourth  has  added,  at  an 
angle  below,  a  date,  '  Feb.  1608.'  It  seems  probable  that  this 
date  was  inserted  some  time  after  the  copy  of  the  letter  was 
made,  because  it  is  not  only  in  a  different  handwriting,  but  it 
is  indefinite,  the  day  of  the  month  being  omitted,  and  in  addition 
is  written  at  an  angle  below  the  names  of  the  writers,   whereas, 
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according  to  seventeenth-century  habits,  the  date  would  have  been 
written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  above  the  writers'  names. ^^ 

If  the  substance  of  Coke's  account  be  scrutinised  closely  it  will 
be  apparent  that  instead  of  being  a  united  whole  it  is  composed  of 
four  parts,  of  which  two  relate  to  each  other,  and  two  are  really  not 
necessarily  at  all  connected  with  each  other  or  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

1.  The  preliminary  statement  that  Bancroft  told  the  king  he 
might  judge  any  cases  he  wished,  taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  courts. 

2.  Coke's  answer,  denying  the  contention  :  this  begins  with  the 
words  '  To  which  it  was  answered  '  and  ends  with  the  words  '  but 
these  were  solely  determined  in  the  courts  of  justice.' 

3.  A  great  mass  of  precedents,  not  here  reprinted,  concerning 
the  power  of  the  king  personally  to  arrest  a  man. 

4.  The  often-quoted  passage  beginning  with  the  words,  '  Then 
the  king  said  that  he  thought  the  law  was  founded  upon  reason,' 
and  ending  with  the  famous  sentence  from  Bracton. 

Each  of  these  four  is  in  itself  both  in  substance  and  style 
perfectly  coherent  and  logical,  but  when  compared  the  four  do  not 
agree.  As  far  as  substance  is  concerned  the  first  and  second 
sections  agree  very  well ;  the  third  is  an  illustration  of  the  second  ; 
and  the  fourth  repeats  in  different  and  more  offensive  language 
what  has  already  been  said  in  the  second.  Yet  in  style  the  dis- 
agreement is  more  marked.  The  style  of  the  first  part  is  very 
involved,  and  indeed  somewhat  confused  in  construction.  That 
of  the  second  is  clearer,  but  very  heavy  and  tedious,  with  no  turn- 
ing of  phrases.  Part  three  is  simply  a  list  of  precedents  with  a 
quotation  or  a  word  or  two  about  each.  Then  suddenly,  without 
any  warning  or  transition,  we  meet  with  this  dramatic  passage, 
full  of  keen  phrases  and  rapid  movement.  It  seems  too  much 
to  insist  that  Coke  could  ever  have  delivered  a  speech  in  the  shape 
in  which  these  statements  stand.  It  is  even  more  improbable 
that  James,  shrewd  as  he  was  and  good  debater  as  he  was,  should 
have  allowed  the  lord  chief  justice  to  demonstrate  by  precedents 
the  truth  of  certain  principles  which  James  himself  was  clearly 
convinced  were  contrary  to  precedent  and  reason.  Were  this  all 
the  evidence  we  possessed,  there  would  still  be  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  paper  we  have  is  not  in  the  shape  in  which  Coke 
left  it. 

If  now  we  check  by  the  other  papers  what  Coke  has  told,  we 
shall  find  that  they  tell  a  somewhat  brief  but  exciting  incident,  and 

2'^  Mr.  Gardiner  accepted  the  date  '  February  1608  '  (Hist,  of  Engl.  ii.  41).  It  may 
be  noticed  that  there  are  several  inaccuracies  in  his  references  to  the  Hatfield  manu- 
scripts. Thus  '  7  Nov.'  should  be  '  19  Oct.'  {ibid.  p.  39,  note  2).  Here  the  writing 
is  in  Cecil's  own  hand  and  perfectly  clear. 
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^hat  in  essentials  they  agree  absolutely.  Moreover  all  these  other 
accounts  were  written  by  people  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter 
■or  in  the  account  which  posterity  received  of  it.  Two  of  them  were, 
•as  far  as  we  know,  without  any  official  position.  Caesar  had  been 
master  of  requests,  and  as  such  had  probably  come  in  conflict 
^vith  the  judges,  but  he  had  had  in  all  probability  no  difference 
with  Coke.  At  the  time  he  was  under-treasurer  and  therefore  not 
gaersonally  concerned  in  the  question  at  issue.  Nor  had  he  any 
bias  in  favour  of  either  side,  for  although  a  doctor  of  civil  law 
he  w^as  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Moreover 
all  that  he  says  is  confirmed  by  the  other  accounts. 

Caesar  alone  mentions  the  general  debate  before  those  remarks 
of  Coke's  which  offended  the  king,  and  in  this  he  is  to  be  trusted, 
hough  he  is  not  altogether  as  clear  or  as  full  as  might  be  wished. 
He  states  that  a  debate  took  place  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
statutes  concerning  tithes.  He  mentions  certain  bitter  speeches 
(which  must  be  the  king's)  against  the  common  law.  He  then 
gives  Coke  six  words,  '  The  common  law  protecteth  the  king,' 
followed  by  a  few  fiery  sentences  from  the  king.  Next  we  find  three 
words — '  the  lord  treasurer  ' — crossed  out ;  and  finally  a  conciliatory 
statement  by  the  king.  Now  Coke's  report  gives  the  impression 
that  the  matter  under  debate  was  whether  or  not  the  king  might 
draw  cases  from  the  law  courts  and  decide  them  himself.  This 
is  improbable.  James  with  his  high  ideas  of  the  prerogative  w^ould 
never  have  suffered  either  the  archbishop  or  Coke  to  debate  the 
matter  at  all ;  much  less  w^ould  he  have  summoned  a  council  meet- 
ing to  consider  it.-^  For  himself,  he  had  no  doubt  upon  the  matter, 
and  he  was  far  too  keen  not  to  be  aware  that  to  debate  it  with  the 
lord  chief  justice  was  to  call  it  in  question.  In  fact,  if  he  had 
.been  willing  to  debate  such  a  matter  as  his  prerogative,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  become  so  angry  over  Coke's 
statement  of  his  view.  Moreover  if  this  was  the  object  in  debate, 
and  Coke  believed  the  contrary  so  strongly,  why  had  he  not  con- 
tradicted the  king  earlier,  when  James  had  made  in  other  council 
meetings,  when  the  judges  were  present,  the  most  extreme  state- 
ments on  the  subject  ?  On  6  Nov.,  therefore  only  the  Sunday 
before.  Coke  had  been  talking  about  the  sacredness  of  the  judges' 
♦oath.^^     The  king  replied 

that  the   King  is   theire   Judge  and  it  is  his  part  to  interpret  theire 
othe,  and  not  they ;  therefore  required  them  to  speake  no  more  thereof, 

-*  '  That  our  prerogative  should  not  be  wounded  in  that  regard  ...  we  sent  you 
that  direction ;  which  we  account  to  be  wounded  as  well  if  it  be  publicly  disputed         M 
upon,  as  if  any    sentence  were   given   against  it '    (the  king  to  Coke,  May  1616 ;        # 
Spedding,  Life  and  Letters  of  Bacon,  v.  362).     '  As  for  the  absolute  Prerogative  of  "^ 
the  Crown,  that  is  no  subject  for  the  tongue  of  a  lawyer,  nor  is  lawful  to  be  disputed ' 
..(James  I,  Works,  p.  550). 

2*  Notes  by  Caesar  in  Lansdowne  MS.  160,  f.  428, 
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for  that  parcell  of  theire  otlie  non  differens  Justitiam  is  not  ment,  when 
the  King  in  his  wisdome  forbiddeth  them  to  stay,  for  in  disobeying  his 
commaundment  therein  they  deserve  to  be  hanged. 

On  2  Nov.  he  had  declared 

the  King  the  supreme  judge  ;  inferior  judges  his  shadows  and  ministers 
.  .  .  and  the  King  may,  if  he  please,  sit  and  judge  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  any  Court  there,  and  call  theire  Judgments  in  question.  .  .  .  The 
King  beinge  the  author  of  the  Lawe  is  the  interpreter  of  the  Lawe.^'' 

Why  did  not  Coke  stand  up  in  righteous  wrath  and  hurl  his 
precedents  at  James's  head  ?  Because  we  must  recognise  the  fact 
that  Coke  had  not  the  courage  at  that  time  to  play  the  man  to  the 
extent  his  own  account  shows.  In  Caesar's  notes  of  the  debate'^'^  of 
6  Nov.  we  also  find  this  sentence,  apparently  a  part  of  James's 
speech :  '  The  King  but  of  six  yeres  standing  in  English  Lawes  and 
yet  particeps  rationis  et  ratio  omnia  legis.'  And  again  the  king 
asserted  that  '  to  call  in  doubt  thinges  long  time  used  by  the  Kinges 
of  England  in  matters  of  this  nature  is  little  better  than  treason.' 
It  is  clear  from  these  fragments  that  the  king  had  no  need  of  the 
yrchbishop  as  an  advocate,  nor  did  he  get  his  notions  about  the 
^)rerogative  from  that  prelate.  He  brought  them  with  him  from 
Scotland. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Coke's  account  in  the  Twelfth  Eeports, 
folio  65,  describes  one  of  these  other  meetings.  The  meetings  of  2  and 

(6  Nov.  were  wholly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  The  date  of  Coke's  account, 
*  10  Nov.,'  fits  these  meetings  even  worse  than  that  of  the  13th.  The 
subject  of  them  is  even  more  foreign;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
with  ecclesiastical  matters  at  all,  while  Coke  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  arguments  of  the  archbishop,  who  spoke  against  him. 
Nor,  except  in  the  fragments  quoted  above,  do  we  meet  anything 
about  the  king's  prerogative,  and  those  fragments  were  ex^Dressly 
headed  by  Caesar  *  The  King.'  That,  however,  Coke  meant  in 
his  account  to  describe  the  meeting  of  13  Nov.  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  so  far  as  we  know  there  was  but  one  outbreak 
between  the  king  and  Coke.  Three  accounts  agree  that  what 
offended  the  king  was  the  statement  that  he  was  protected  by 
the  law.  In  Coke's  account  we  find  these  same  words  :  '  which 
protecteth  his  majesty  in  safety  and  peace.'  Caesar  then-states 
that  James  replied  that  *  it  was  a  traiterous  speech,'  which  Coke 
phrased  thus  :  *  which  is  treason  to  affirm.'  These  are  the  only 
two  resemblances  between  Coke's  account  and  the  others,  but  these 
'   point  to  agreement  in  the  matter  of  date. 

There  are  likenesses  between  the  speeches  of  the  king  quoted 
above   and   Coke's  account.      The   phrase  that   the  king  is   not 

-•  Caesar's  notes  in  Lansdowne  MS.  160,  ff.  426,  425,  428. 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO,  LXXII.  X  X 
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experienced  in  English  laws,  a  fragment  whicli  might  stick  in  a 
man's  memory,  just  as  the  sentence  that  he  had  law  and  reason 
as  well  as  the  judges,  and  the  general  fact  of  James's  very  broad 
statement  of  his  own  prerogative,  all  appear  at  one  place  or 
another.  Furthermore  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  simile  about 
the  law  as  a  metewand  ha^Jbeen  already  used  very  effectively  in 
Fuller's  printed  pamphlet  of  1607,  which,  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  high  commission,  muL^ttained  some  celebrity.  Still,  it 
was  printed  again  in  1641,  was  then  in  general  circulation,  and 
hence  probably  in  the  hands  of  Coke's  editor  ;  this  passage  may 
therefore  be  a  later  addition.  The  passage  runs,  '  which  was 
always  accompted  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  this  land,  to  have 
the  law  the  meat-yeard  and  the  judges  the  measurers.' 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  Coke's  paper  will  be 
something  of  this  sort  :  Coke  had  attended  these  various  meetings, 
certainly  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  at  which  the  king  freely 
declared  his  ideas  and  carried  matters  against  the  common  law. 
Coke  became  impatient  and  determined  to  express  his  opinion  the 
next  time  the  king  made  such  remarks,  and  this  accordingly  on 
13  Nov.  he  did.  At  some  time  after  the  event,  probably  not 
immediately,  he  indited  the  paper  we  possess.  The  main  facts 
that  he  wished  to  preserve  were  the  general  statements  of  the 
royal  right  to  try  cases  in  person.  Writing  after  a  mofct  exciting 
encounter,  he  could  not  remember  in  much  detail  what  was 
said,  nor  indeed  did  he  probably  care  to  do  so.  He  did  wish  to 
leave  to  posterity  (he  clearly  did  not  indite  the  paper  for  his  own 
information)  proof  that  he  had  been  in  the  right ;  and  so,  after 
stating  in  a  few  sentences  that  he  had  replied  the  king  might  not 
sit  personally  as  judge,  he  proceeded  to  add  from  his  notebooks 
the  precedents  to  support  each  argument.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  fact  that  the  king  could  not  in  person  legally  arrest  a  man 
would  bolster  up  his  somewhat  vague  precedents  in  the  matter  of 
sitting  in  the  courts  of  justi</e  ;  so  he  added  a  number  of  pre- 
cedents on  that  head,  evidently  meant  as  notes  for  reference,  for 
each  one  began  with  Vide.  He  lastly  wrote  out  a  few  phrases  of  the 
king's  and  what  he  thought  he  had  replied,  though  the  written 
speech  was  probably  longer  than  his  actual  words.  Moreover  his 
memory  confused  the  actual  times  at  which  these  things  had  been 
said,  and  he  really  condensed  into  one  short  passage  all  the  clever 
things  James  had  said  in  several  meetings.  All  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  written  in  law  French  and  was  translated  by  his 
editor  in  1656,  when  the  papers  were  published.  Thus  the  finely 
turned  English  phrases  are  not  Coke's  but  the  work  of  some 
one  else.  How  much  we  owe  to  the  editor  of  the  Rej)orts  will 
probably  never  be  known. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  harmonising  the  other  papers, 
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which  all  disagree  with  Coke  but  do  not  agree  with  each  other  in 
all  details.     The  points  of  disagreement  are  clear,  and  none  of  the 
accounts  should  be  trusted  too  fully.     It  is  probably  true  that  Coke 
never  quoted  Bracton  to  James  at  this  meeting,  but  that  he  fell 
flat  on  his  face  before  the  king  also  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a 
single  document.     The  really  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  these 
accounts  should  differ,  for  did  they  not  differ  somewhat  there  would 
be  good  reason  to  suspect  them  of  being  copies  of  some  one  docu- 
ment or  of  collusive  preparation,    but  that  they  should  agree  so 
well  in  essentials.     What  struck  Caesar  as  the  cause  of  the  king's 
anger  were  these  words :  *  The  common  law  protecteth  the  king.' 
Hercy  wrote   to  Shrewsbury  '  that  the  lord   Coke  amongst  other 
offensive  speeches  should  say  to  his  majesty  that  his  highness  was 
defended  by  his  laws.'     Bosw^ell  wrote  to  Milborne  that  'the  Lo: 
Coke  humbly  prayed  the  King  to  have  respect  to  the  Common  Laws 
of  his  land  etc.  he  prayed  his  Majesty  to  consider  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  forren.'     But  none  of  the  three  report  the 
speech  accredited  to  Coke  in  the  Reports.     That  he  said  more  than 
six  words  is  clear,  but  that  he  made  a  long  speech  is  incompre- 
hensible.    All  three  agree  moreover  upon  the  fact  of  the  king's 
anger,  and  two  say  they  do   not  tell  all   they  heard.     Naturally 
neither  Caesar  nor  Shrewsbury  would  care  to  have  in  black  and 
white  the  fact  that  Coke  grovelled  before  the  king,  but   Boswell 
might  be  expected  to  write  it  to  Milborne.     There  is  nothing  im- 
probable  in    the    story,    but    it    is    not    proved.      Two    of    the 
accounts    also    agree    that    the    lord    treasurer    interfered    and 
somewhat  appeased  James,  and  that  had  he  not  interposed    Coke 
might  have  fallen  under  the  king's  heavy  displeasure.      These  are 
the  essential  facts,  and  they  are  ascertained  bej^ond  reasonable 
doubt.     Whether  Coke  quoted  Bracton,  or  made  strictures  against 
Sir  Thomas   Crompton,  or   grovelled   before  James,   is  a   minor 
point  which  does  not  at  all  alter  the  general  result  that  he  did  not, 
as  his  own  report  would  lead  us  to  believe,  successfully  beard  the 
king. 

EoLAND  G.  Usher. 
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The  Northern  Qttestio7i  in  17^6 

BY  the  end  of  1715  Charles  XII  had  lost  possession  of  alf 
Swedish  territory  over  sea  excepting  Wismar  and  some- 
part  of  Finland.  The  next  object  of  the  powers  allied  against  him 
was  to  reduce  the  Mecklenburg  stronghold.  It  had  fallen  an  eas.7 
prey,  but  that  Admiral  Taube  at  the  beginning  of  January  was 
able  to  throw  into  it  700  men  and  supplies  for  four  months.  These^ 
had  been  intended  for  Stralsund,  but  Taube  arrived  on  the 
Pomeranian  coast  only  in  time  to  rescue  Miillern  and  his  clerks  of 
the  chancery  from  capture  by  a  Danish  frigate,  in  a  sad  plight 
after  five  days'  battle  with  the  ice  floes.^ 

It  had  been  agreed  in  the  autumn  that  the  siege  of  Wismar 
should  follow  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Stralsund,  and  Eussian 
troops  had  been  engaged  by  Denmark  and  Prussia  to  assist. 
George  I  pressed  upon  the  Danish  court  in  December  the  great 
importance  of  the  undertaking.^  He  could  not  avoid  in  this  case- 
contributing  to  it  himself,  though  to  save  his  Hanoverians  he- 
tried  ineffectually  to  hire  three  of  the  Russian  battalions.  Writing 
to  him  on  21  January  the  king  of  Prussia  exj)ressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  six  battalions  of  infantry 
and  eight  ships  of  the  line  as  his  contingent,  himself  undertaking 
with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  tsar  to  provide  what  else  was 
necessary.^  Further  demands  came  in  a  rescript  of  15  February 
to  Bonet,  the  Prussian  minister  in  London."*  Other  soldiers  and 
ships  were  now  asked  for  to  secure  Denmark  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  of  a  Swedish  invasion.  And  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  though  the  king  of  England  had  gained  two  valuable  duchies, 
he  had  given  little  or  no  help  to  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  w^here 
ipuch  Prussian  blood  and  money  had  been  sacrificed.  George 
replied  (14  February,  old  style)  ^  that  he  himself  had  long  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  war ;  that  he  \vas  quite  willing 

'  Miillern's  account,  8  Jan.,  Paris,  Mi.  Etr.,  Suede  13G  ;  also  Campreclon  and 
Jackson,  the  French  and  British  ministers  at  Stockholm,  ibid.,  and  Eecord  Office,. 
Sweden. 

-  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv,  Des.  92,  Ixxvii.  1,  a  rescript  of  29  Nov.,  o.s.,  1715  to- 
Puchler,  the  Hanoverian  resident  at  Copenhagen. 

=•  Ihid.  Ixviii.  4  d.  ■•  Ibid.  '->  Ibid. 
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to  send  the  assistance  asked  for  Wismar  ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  would  come  to  an  accord  with  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
subject  of  further  operations  upon  the  terms  of  their  treaty.  But 
i,o  his  minister  Heusch  at  BerHn  he  wrote  in  a  different  strain/^ 
He  had  learnt,  he  said,  from  Heusch's  despatch  of  12  February 
that  not  only  was  artillery  also  desired  of  him  for  Wismar,  but 
sufficient  money  besides  to  make  the  cost  to  himself  one-third  of 
the  whole.  He  begged  to  be  spared  the  fresh  and  varying  demands 
-constantly  made  upon  him ;  such  conduct,  he  said,  might  lead  to  a 
quarrel,  and  made  the  reports  of  a  Prussian  understanding  with 
France  the  more  credible. 

Indeed,  the  relations  between  the  English  and  Prussian  courts 
were  in  their  customary  state  of  strain.  Heusch  in  his  despatch 
cited  emunerated  a  number  of  grievances  nourished  at  Berlin,  from 
a  claim  to  diamonds  which  had  belonged  to  the  electress  Sophia  to 
the  complaint  that  George  desired  to  profit  by  the  war  without 
contributing  anything  towards  its  cost.  For  the  reference  to 
France,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  regent's  government  was  still 
believed  to  be  unfriendly,  and  to  have  had  its  part  in  the  present 
venture  of  the  Pretender.  And  it  was  a  cardinal  point  of  French 
policy  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Prussia  in  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  Austria.  In  fact  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  two 
Avas  concluded  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  though  it  did  not  oblige 
Prussia  to  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor. 

But  with  that  other  partner  in  the  northern  war,  with  whom 
he  had  lately  concluded  the  treaty  of  Greifswald,  and  whom  he  was 
again  endeavouring  to  bring  into  alliance  with  the  emperor,^  George 
was  just  now  on  cordial  terms.  Peter  the  Grea!  also  had  repre- ' 
sented  to  him  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  infallibly  attempt  some 
operation  against  Denmark,  urging  that  the  best  way  to  force  him 
to  make  peace  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Sweden  itself.  He  himself, 
he  had  said,  would  do  all  he  could,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  like- 
^vise,  but  the  resources  of  the  latter  were  completely  and  his  own 
nearly  exhausted.  George  had  suffered  little  by  the  war,  and  had 
made  a  splendid  gain.  He  could  well  supply  the  king  of  Denmark 
with  money  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  campaign  with  vigour,  in 
order  to  end  the  war.  He  should  consider  what  gr^at  good  would 
thereby  be  done  to  the  common  cause,  and  how  gravely  that  would 
.suffer  were  Denmark  reduced  to  impotence.  The  cost  would  be 
much  less  than  that  of  fitting  out  another  squadron,  and,  to  judge 

«  17  Feb.,  O.S.,  ibid. 

'  Documents  on  this  subject  with  Weber's  despatches,  ibid.  2  b,  including 
■^  Ministerialakten  der  Londoner  Kanzlei  betr.  die  zwischen  dem  Kaiser  und  dem  Czaaren 
^u  errichtende  Allianz.'  The  main  ground  upon  which  tlie  former  decHned  a  treaty 
was  that  he  would  be  disabled  thereby  from  acting  as  judge  or  mediator  at  a  congress 
ior  peace  in  the  north  (rescript  to  count  von  Metsch  at  Brunswick,  2  Jan.  171G). 
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from  the  experience  of  the  previous  year,  would  be  of  greater 
use.^  George,  as  Peter  was  expected  shortly  in  Germany,  replied 
to  this  communication  through  Heusch.^  He  pleaded  the  large 
sum  paid  to  Denmark  for  the  duchies,  and  the  great  expense 
imposed  upon  the  British  treasury  by  the  Jacobite  rebellion.  (He 
could  not,  of  course,  confess  the  truth,  that  British  money  was  not 
available  to  finance  operations  against  Sweden.)  He  went  on  to 
say  that  as  king  he  was  not  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  as  elector 
would  perform  the  engagements  of  his  treaties.  More  could  not  be 
required  of  him  than  the  eight  men-of-war  promised.  The  money 
wanted  must  come  from  the  tsar.  He  agreed  that  the  best  way  to 
prevent  a  Swedish  descent  on  Denmark  was  to  make  a  counter- 
invasion.  A  week  later ^*'  he  wrote  to  Peter  in  very  friendly  terms 
in  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Greifswald,  and  about  the  same  time 
to  the  king  of  Denmark  that  more  troops  must  be  sent  to  Wismar, 
that  the  tsar  must  take  part  in  the  projected  invasion  of  Sweden, 
and  that  he  himself  was  sending  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Baltic  to 
help.^^ . 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  correspondence  of  the  allied  monarchs 
in  January  and  February  about  the  war.  But  George  was  con- 
ducting at  the  same  time  negotiations  having  a  different  object. 
The  near  success  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  had  made  him  very  sen- 
sible of  the  insecurity  of  his  throne.  The  Dutch,  in  accordance  with 
their  treaty,  had  given  him  most  valuable  help  ;  he  now  bethought 
himself  of  obtaining  other  guarantees.^^  The  price  to  be  paid  was 
assistance  in  return  by  sea.  Overtures  to  Vienna  resulted  in  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  signed  on  25  May,  old  style.  To  Denmark 
and  Prussia  George  proposed  that  they  should  guarantee  the  pro- 
testant  succession  and  the  Dutch  Barrier  treaty,  undertaking  to 
send  at  their  own  expense  8,000  and  10,000  men  respectively  to 
serve  in  either  country  if  required.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in 
return  would  guarantee  to  them  their  late  acquisitions  in  Germany, 
sending  to  the  Baltic  to  protect  them  in  each  year  while  the  war 
lasted  a  squadron  of  sixteen  men-of-war. ^^     The  king  of  Denmark's 

^  This  through  Weber,  who  was  Hanoverian  secretary  at  St.  Petersburg ;  see  his 
despatch  of  27  Jan.,  ibid.,  printed  by  Stoerk,  Das  Greifswalder  Bilndnis,  p.  75. 

»  Hanover,  St. -A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  4  d,  14  Feb.,  o.s. 

'«  Ibid.  7  d,  Stoerk,  p.  77.  "  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  ] . 

'-  As  Townshend  wrote  to  Horatio  Walpole  at  the  Hague  on  13  March,  o.s. ;  the 
king  approved  '  particularly  the  Memorial  you  gave  in,  and  what  you  added  by  word 
of  mouth  to  the  Deputys  for  foreign  affairs  concerning  the  strengthening  the  Guaranty 
of  the  Protestant  Succession  by  inviting  and  admitting  new  Princes  and  States  into  it ' 
(Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Books  85).  But  Walpole  was  not  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Dutch  to  join  in  the  proposed  treaties. 

'3  Draft  of  the  Danish  treaty,  dated  20  Jan.  1716,  Hanover,  St.-A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  2  a. 
Special  provisions  in  this  case  were  that  the  Danes  should  blockade  Gothenburg  and 
Marstrand,  to  prevent  Swedish  privateering,  and  should  set  at  rest  in  the  general 
interest  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  designs  on  their  part  against  Hamburg  and 
Liibeek. 
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reply  was  favourable ;  he  sent  orders  to  Baron  Sohlenthal  in 
London  to  negotiate  the  treaty.'^  But  from  Berlin  came  a  brusque 
refusal.  Frederick  William  had  no  desire  to  send  his  cherished 
soldiers  abroad,  and  did  not  want  naval  protection  for  Stettin. 
Besides,  his  relations  with  Holland  were  even  more  strained  than 
those  with  his  father-in-law.  One  reason  which  he  gave  for  his 
refusal  was  this  :  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  guarantee  a  treaty 
which  infringed,  as  he  said  the  Barrier  treaty  did,  rights  given  him 
by  the  settlements  of  Utrecht  and  Baden  in  Upper  Guelders.'^ 

The  fourth  to  whom  George  opened  the  subject  was  his  new 
ally  the  tsar.  In  the  utmost  secrecy  ^-  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  the  able,  experienced,  and  courtly  prince  Kurakin,  who 
had  been  recalled  from  London  in  the  previous  spring  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  Greifswald,  was  invited  thither  again.  By  his  account 
Bernstorff  on  the  day  that  he  arrived,  16  March,  old  style,  informed 
him  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  backwardness,  and  said  that  his  master 
was  willing  to  enter  instead  into  closest  relations  with  the  tsar 
upon  the  principle  of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee,  including  a 
British  guarantee  of  the  Russian  conquests.  The  next  day  Towns- 
hend  spoke  in  similar  terms,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  coalition 
between  Great  Britain,  the  States-general,  Russia,  and  Denmark, 
and  expressing  the  king's  intention  of  sending  another  squadron  to 
the  Baltic,  not  this  time  to  protect  the  merchantmen  only,  but  to 
take  such  measures  as  should  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  He 
thought  that  twelve  to  fifteen  British  men-of-war  could  be  provided 
against  the  tsar's  promise  of  8,000  to  10,000  men  for  the  king's 
defence.  The  pretext  to  parliament  would  be  the  harm  that  was 
being  done  to  British  interests  in  the  north.  The  admiral  would 
send  to  Charles  XII  a  declaration  requiring  him  to  make  peace 
upon  such  terms  as  the  situation  warranted.  If  an  answer  were 
refused,  or  were  not  satisfactory,  he  would  be  informed  that  his 
evil  intentions  not  only  towards  his  neighbours,  but  towards  Great 
Britain,  were  known,  that  it  was  well  understood  that  he  aimed  at 
depriving  George  of  his  throne,  and  that  his  conduct  could  not  be 
endured  any  longer  ;  force  would  be  employed.  The  English  ships 
would  then  unite  with  the  Danish  and  Russian  in  offensive  action. 

As  a  fact  the  decision  to  send  a  squadron  t    the  Baltic  again 

'*  Puchler,  17  March,  ibid.  Ixxvii.  1. 

'*  In  the  rescript  to  Bonet  of  15  Feb.,  cited.  Frederick  WilUam's  own  note  on  the 
subject  was,  as  reported  by  Heusch,  '  Man  will  haben,  dass  ich  den  Barriere-Tractat 
mit  garantiren  soil,  obgleich  derselbe  mir  die  helfte  von  dem  mir  zustehenden 
geldern  entziehet  und  wegnimmet '  {ibid.  Ixviii.  6  a,  Stoerk,  p.  69).  Cp.  Droysen, 
Geschichte  der  lyreussischen  Politik,  iv.  ii.  147-8. 

*"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  Kurakin's  visit  to  England  in  the 
records  of  London  or  Hanover.  I  take  what  follows  in  regard  to  it  from  K.  J. 
Hartman's  Tsar  Peters  Underhandlingar  1716  om  Landgang  i  Skdne.  A  Kussian 
subject,  working  from  Russian  records,  Hartman  naturally  puts  Peter's  conduct  in  the 
most  favourable  light. 
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this  year  had  ah'eady  been  taken.  Memorials  from  the  Eastland 
and  other  merchants  had  early  urged  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  At 
the  time  of  Kurakin's  visit  the  Danish  envoy  Sohlenthal  reported 
home  that  Townshend  and  Sunderland  had  promised  that  one 
should  be  sent,  that  ifc  should  give  active  help  to  the  cause,  and 
that  they  would  find  excuse  to  parliament. ^^  But  naturally  it  was 
not  revealed  to  him  or  to  Kurakin  that  the  squadron  would  go 
whether  concession  in  return  was  made  or  not.  It  was  represented 
to  the  latter  that  its  despatch  would  be  dependent  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  which  had  been  in  agitation  for 
some  years  past.^^  Both  Townshend  and  Bernstorflf  informed  the 
prince,  he  says,  that  in  view  of  England's  long-standing  friendship 
and  the  importance  of  her  trade  with  Sweden  a  commercial  treaty 
must  be  concluded  with  the  tsar  before  the  political  engagements 
contemplated  could  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  parliament. 

But  when  actual  drafts  of  a  commercial  and  a  political  treaty 
were  submitted,  Kurakin  found  that  the  terms  of  the  latter  b}^  no 
means  corresponded  with  the  ministers'  previous  assurances.  The 
guarantees  to  be  given  by  Peter  were  fully  set  forth,  but  George's 
undertakings  were  small.  Bernstorff  evaded  the  request  for  a  more 
categorical  explanation  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by  Great  Britain 
against  Sweden  by  recommending  the  transference  of  further 
negotiation  to  the  Hague.  Then  he  surprised  Kurakin  by  a  proposal 
that  he  should  sign  a  commercial  treaty  at  once,  as  in  default  of 
that  instructions  could  not  be  given  to  the  British  admiral  to  attack 
the  Swedes.  But  the  ambassador  declined  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  without  fresh  instructions.  Then  on  4  April,  old  style,  the 
day  before  he  left  London,  Bernstorff  and  Bothmer  handed  him  the 
draft  of  a  guarantee  treaty,  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussion.  It  was  suggested  now  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Hague 
he  should  declare  to  the  English  ministers  there  that  he  could  not  con- 
clude a  commercial  treaty  unless  the  British  government  at  the  same 
time  took  upon  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  tsar's  conquests. 

The  preamble  to  this  proposed  treaty  ^^  set  forth  that  the  king  of 
Sweden's  conduct  obliged  the  king  of  England  to  send  a  strong 
squadron  to  the  Baltic  to  protect  commerce,  to  exercise  reprisals, 
and  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Swedish  troops  to  Germany  or  else- 
where, a  proceeding  which  might  rekindle  the  flames  of  war,  which 
it  was  so  earnestly  desired  to  extinguish  for  the  good  and  the  repose 
of  Europe.  Being  persuaded  that  the  strong  representations  which 
he  would  make  to  the  king  of  Sweden   would  have  their  best  effect 

'^  Holm,  Studier  til  den  store  nordiske  Krigsldstorie,  p.  50.  Sohlenthal  wrote 
that  Bernstorff  was  as  eager  for  the  despatch  of  the  squadron  as  though  he  had  been  a 
minister  of  Denmark  himself. 

'"  Cp.  Townshend's  despatch  of  3  Aug.,  o.s.,  cited  below,  p.  701,  note  73. 

^^  Printed  in  full  by  Hartman,  p.  153. 
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^vere  he  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  powers  most  able  and 
willing  to  support  them,  he  was  prepared  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  tsar  as  follows.  First,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce. Secondly,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  his  throne,  the  tsar  to 
.send  to  his  help,  to  serve  under  his  orders,  5,000  to  10,000  infantry, 
transporting  them  as  far  as  Liibeck  at  his  own  expense.  Thirdly,  if 
ihe  States-general  acceded  to  the  treaty,  the  tsar  to  send  like  help 
to  them  for  the  security  of  their  barrier,  and  to  admit  them  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce.  Fourthly,  the  king  of  England  to  send  to  the 
Baltic  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  to  prevent  the  king  of 
Sweden  from  transporting  troops  across  that  sea  or  troubling  the  tsar 
in  the  territories  actually  in  his  possession.  And  fifthly,  in  a  separate 
article,  the  king  of  England  to  send  each  year  to  the  Baltic  at  his 
own  expense,  to  protect  trade  and  to  ensure  the  advantages  of  the 
<;ommercial  treaty,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  to  act  in  concert  with 
those  of  the  tsar,  until  such  time  as  the  king  of  Sweden  should 
revoke  his  privateer  ordinance  of  February  1715,  should  give  com- 
pensation for  damage  done,  and  should  grant  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  the  Baltic  so  long  demanded.  With  these  proposals 
Kurakin  returned  to  the  Hague.  The  tsar's  instructions  upon  them 
were  not  received  by  him  till  June. 

Peter  had  left  his  capital  early  in  February.  He  stayed  more 
iihan  two  months  at  Danzig,  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  town, 
.arranging  with  Augustus  of  Poland  for  the  pacification  of  that 
country,  and  marrying  his  niece  Catherine  to  Charles  Leopold  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin.  But  his  soldiers  came  on — not  only  the 
battalions  hired  for  the  siege  of  Wismar,  but  the  formidable  force 
promised  for  the  further  work  of  the  campaign.  It  was  necessary- 
:to  send  them  by  land,  because  a  Swedish  squadron  fitted  out  by  the 
43elf- sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  burghers  of  Carlskrona  and 
Carlshamn  "^^  held  the  sea.  The  first  of  them  arrived  before  Wismar 
shortly  before  the  place  surrendered. 

The  presence  of  this  foreign  army  in  Mecklenburg  dominated 
northern  politics  during  the  next  two  years.  On  the  one  hand  its 
sustenance  was  a  dreadful  burden  to  the  people,  on  the  other  it 
gave  the  duke  of  Schwerin  the  upper  hand  in  the  constitutional 
struggle  he  had  so  long  waged  with  them.  The  rift  that  was  to 
split  up  the  confederacy,  placing  Hanover  with  Denmark,  Piussia 
with  Prussia,  in  hostile  camps,  began  to  show  itself  almost  at  once. 
Bernstorfl^,  George's  first  minister,  was  himself  a  Meeklenburger, 
possessor  of  large  estates  about  Gartow,  and  a  leader  of  his  fellow 
landowners  against  the  duke.  Other  influential  Mecklenburgers 
were  in  the  service  of  Denmark,  or  refugees  at  Copenhagen, 
Hamburg,  or  Liibeck.  The  news  of  Charles  Leopold's  marriage 
was  bad  enough,  for  it  meant  that  the  powerful  tsar  would  support 

-"  So  Jackson,  1  Feb.,  o.s.,  Record  Office,  Sweden. 
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his  cause.  But  worse,  there  followed  the  report  that  Wismar,  when 
taken,  w^ould  be  handed  over  to  him,  or  perhaps  kept  by  the  tsar 
for  himself.^^  The  idea  was  insupportable.  The  events  of  the  past 
twelve  months  in  Poland  had  shown  the  readiness  of  Peter  to 
quarter  his  soldiers  abroad,  and  his  ability  to  do  so  if  he  pleased. 
The  king  of  Denmark's  assurance  that  the  Eussians  would  pass 
on  directly  from  Wismar  to  Copenhagen  ^^  was  not  regarded  as 
sufficient. 

George  had  written  on  the  matter  to  Puchler  at  Copenhagen  at 
as  early  a  date  as  6  March,  old  style. ^^  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
named  in  this  despatch  as  author  of  the  proposal  to  hand  over 
Wismar  to  Charles  Leopold,  the  tsar  as  likely  to  agree  to  it.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Frederick  William  had  a  distant  prospect  of 
succession  to  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  and  was  known  to  sympathise 
with  the  duke.  George  warned  the  Danish  court  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  urged  adherence  to  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1715 
which  provided  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Wismar  by  the  con- 
federates during  the  war,  and  the  razing  of  its  fortifications  and  its 
establishment  as  a  free  city  of  the  empire  at  the  peace.  Puchler 
was  ordered,  further,  to  insinuate  that  if  the  duke  obtained  the 
town  he  would  not  hold  it  for  long,  but  would  hand  it  over  to  some 
other  power — an  ill  thing  for  Denmark.  Another  rescript  on  the 
subject  followed  on  3  April,  old  style.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
George  in  that  '  other  power  '  had  not  in  view  the  king  of  Prussia 
rather  than  the  tsar. 

In  accordance  with  these  representations,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  fall  of  Wismar  was  imminent,  the  Danish  general  Dewitz  was 
specially  sent  thither,  in  order  that  the  keys  might  be  given  up  to 
him  and  not  to  the  Kussian  Repnin,  who  would  otherwise  have 
claimed  to  be  the  senior  officer  present.  And  when  the  surrender 
took  place  (18  April)  the  Eussians  were  denied  admission.^^  But 
they  stayed  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  numbers  continually 
increased,  and  ever  louder  grew^  the  cry  of  the  unfortunate  land- 
owners and  peasantry  who  had  to  feed  them. 

An  altered  tone  appears  already  in  a  letter  from  George  to  Peter 
of  1  May,  old  style.  Writing  from  Danzig  on  25  March,  the  latter 
had  repeated  his  former  arguments  and   appeal.     He  had  asked 

21  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  29  April,  Record  Office,  Poland  23  ;  Lettres  HistoriqjieSr 
xlix.  258 ;  Wiesener,  Le  Regent,  VAhM  Dubois  et  les  Anglais,  i.  302 ;  Waliszewski, 
Pierre  le  Grand,  p.  373,  <fec.  Count  de  Croissy  wrote  from  Hamburg  on  1  May  that,, 
as  the  king  of  France  was  informed,  the  tsar  wished  '  que  Wismar  et  Rostock  puissent 
luy  servir  de  lieu  d'entrepost  pour  faire  par  luy  mesme  tout  le  commerce  de  la 
Russie '  (Paris,  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  135). 

^2  Hanneken,  9  April,  Record  Office,  Denmark  30. 

"  Hanover,  St.-A.,  Des.  92,  Ixxvii.  1. 

2^  Particulars  of  this  afifair,  Holm,  pp.  22  foil.,  Hartman,  pp.  50  foil.  The  latter 
entirely  denies  that  it  first  gave  Peter  the  inclination  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Sweden,  as  has  been  alleged. 
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first  for  the  king  of  England's  proper  quota  of  infantry,  artillery, 
and  munitions  of  war  for  Wismar ;  secondly,  for  a  squadron  suffi- 
ciently strong,  when  united  with  the  Danish  and  Eussian  fleets,  to 
make  the  projected  descent  on  Scania  safe  ;  and  thirdly,  for  money 
for  the  king  of  Denmark  :  the  last  the  most  important.  Reference 
was  made,  as  before,  to  the  gain  of  the  duchies,  and  to  the  little 
that  had  been  done  by  the  British  squadron  in  the  previous  year.-^^ 

With  this  letter  we  may  take  one  from  the  king  of  Prussia  of 
14  April,^^  and  rescripts  from  him  to  Bonet  of  the  4th  and  Ttb,^^ 
urging  the  pressing  need  of  naval  assistance  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark in  Norway,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  thither  or  into 
Jutland  the  soldiers  wanted  at  Wismar ;  for  if,  as  seemed  probable, 
Charles  XII  were  to  complete  his  conquest  of  Norway,  he  would 
certainly  next  invade  Denmark,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
league. 

George,  when  he  answered  this  (20  April,  old  style),  was  able 
to  send  congratulations  upon  the  fall  of  Wismar,  and  to  announce 
that  the  squadron  about  to  sail  w^ould  visit  the  coast  of  Norway  on 
its  way  to  the  Sound. ^^  In  his  reply  to  Peter  he  acknowledged  the 
services  rendered  by  him  in  respect  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  but 
was  not  ashamed  to  plead  that  those  duchies  had  been  left  in  so 
exhausted  a  state  as  to  be  of  little  value.  The  actual  sum  jDaid  to 
Denmark  for  them,  he  said,  was  twice  that  stipulated.  As  king  he 
w^as  not  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  had  no  obligation  to  take  part 
therein.  Nevertheless  he  had  sent  a  strong  squadron  in  the 
previous  year  to  the  king  of  Denmark's  assistance.  Effective  action 
on  its  part  had  been  indeed  delayed  until  Bremen  was  actually 
handed  over,  but  after  that  it  had  been  taken.  Now  another- 
squadron  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Baltic,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  expense  incurred  in  crushing  the  late  rebellion.  As  to 
the  greater  utility  of  cash,  the  king  of  Denmark  had  particularly 
asked  for  a  squadron,  and  had  specially  sent  his  privy  councillor 
Von  Holtzen  to  press  for  its  despatch-^'-*  The  tsar  would  see  upon 
reflexion  that  to  ask  more  was  neither  possible  nor  proper.  Wis- 
mar had  fallen,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  further  measures 
proposed  to  force  the  king  of  Sweden  to  make  peace  w^ould  be  suc- 
cessful. To  prevent  his  regaining  ground  in  Germany  the  good  will 
of  the  emperor  and  empire  must  be  secured.  It  would  not  have 
escaped  the  tsar's  notice  what  great  offence  had  been  given  in  those 
quarters  by  the  entry  of  so  large  a  foreign  force  into  Germany  with- 
out leave.     France  might  well  avail  herself  of  the  example  to  send 

=**  This  letter  (Eussian  original  and  German  translation)  and  George's  reply^ 
Hanover,  St.-A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  7  d ;  Stoerk,  pp.  78,  82. 

2«  Hanover,  St.-A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  4  d.  '"  Ibid.  2  a. 

28  Ibid.  4  d. 

2»  Puchler  reported  on  31  March  the  hurried  departure  of  Justizrath  '  Holsten  '  to 
London  for  this  purpose  {ibid.  Ixxvii.  1). 
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an  army  in  support  of  Sweden.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  tsar 
would,  of  his  good-will  and  penetration,  remove  this  stone  of  offence 
as  soon  as  possible.  Again  on  11  May,  old  style,^"  George  appealed 
to  Peter  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who  was 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  exactions  of  the  Eussian  troops  upon 
himself  and  his  people.  What  an  ill-effect,  he  said,  would  such 
treatment  of  so  prominent  a  state  have  upon  opinion  at  Vienna  ! 

Jealousy  of  the  Eussian  occupation  appeared  also  in  correspon- 
dence about  the  razing  of  Wismar's  fortifications.  The  king  of 
Prussia  wrote  to  George  on  23  May  urging  their  immediate  demoli- 
tion, as  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty.^ ^  He  was  informed  in  reply 
that  instructions  in  the  matter  had  been  sent  to  Heusch.  They 
went  indeed  by  the  same  post.^^  Heusch  was  told  that  the  state- 
ment in  regard  to  demolition  immediately  upon  capture  was  in- 
accurate ;  the  clause  in  the  Prussian  treaty  left  the  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark  (which  was  true).  The 
terms  used  there  were  only  general.  The  real  intention  had  been 
to  hold  Wismar  until  peace  was  made,  and  then  to  dismantle  it 
and  establish  it  as  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  king  of  Prussia 
should  reflect  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  tsar 
making  himself  master  of  the  place  if  its  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed. They  must  wait  till  Mecklenburg  was  evacuated  by  the 
Eussians.  After  that  it  might  be  hoped  that  an  agreement  in  the 
matter  would  be  arrived  at. 

During  all  this  and  the  next  year  George  fought  strenuously 
against  the  demolition.  He  was  supported  by  the  emperor,  who 
expressly  forbade  it.  But  he  could  not  prevail,  for  the  king  of 
Denmark,  in  spite  of  all  possible  arguments  and  threats,  would 
not  support  him.  Indeed  in  the  spring  of  1716  he  agreed  in 
writing  with  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  contrary."*^  There  was 
further  friction  in  regard  to  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  the 
place,  which  Frederick  William  insisted  upon  dividing  between 
himself  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  leaving  George  out.  But  we 
need  not  pursue  this  matter  here. 

With  the  fall  of  Wismar  the  task  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
set  before  himself,  expulsion  of  the  Swedes  from  Germany,  was 
ended.  From  henceforth  he  kept  his  excellent  soldiers  and  guns 
at  home.  His  share  in  the  operations  of  the  new  campaign  w^as 
confined  to  hiring  out  transports  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  making 
money  instead  of  spending  it.  His  place  in  the  battle  was  taken 
by  Peter  the  Great,  whose  energies  had  been  fully  occupied  in  the 
previous  year  by  his  work  in  Poland  and  Finland. 

From  Danzig  Peter  went  to  Stettin,  where  Frederick  William 
Hiet  him.     There  had  been  grave  subject   of  complaint   between 

=*»  Hanover,  St.-A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  7d.  ^j  j^^^Z.  4cT. 

32  Ibid.  29  May,  o.s.  ^3  liolm,  pp.  3G,  42,  53  ;  cp.  Droysen,  p.  206. 
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the  two,^^  but  a  complete  understanding  was  now  arrived  at. 
Heusch  had  attended  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  on  information  that 
the  British  squadron  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  cause 
Peter  desired  to  see  him.  He  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for  the 
king  of  England's  friendship,  and  inquired  what  the  squadron 
would  do.  Heusch  replied  that  pretexts  were  being  devised  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  English  nation  to  effective  action  by  it : 
perhaps  the  most  open  confession  on  the  subject  that  we  have.^'* 
The  tsar  replied  that  all  depended  upon  the  Swedish  fleet  being 
driven  back  to  its  harbours.  When  Heusch  attacked  Ilgen  about, 
the  injurious  information  given,  the  latter  told  him  that  it  had  come 
from  Bonet,  to  whom  the  instructions  to  Admiral  Norris  had  been 
communicated,  whereupon  Heusch  entered  into  full  explanation s> 
with  him  and  also  with  the  Eussian  ministers.^^' 

A  meeting  Avith  the  king  of  Denmark  had  also  been  long  in 
view,  but  was  not  practicable  till  Peter  travelled  westwards,  as 
Frederick  would  not,  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Norway,  go  far 
from  home.^^  It  took  place  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  Hamburg 
suburb  Ham  and  Horn.  The  conferences  lasted  six  days.  On» 
3  June  a  convention  was  signed  agreeing  finally  to  and  settling  the 
details  of  the  long-contemplated  joint  undertaking  against  the 
Swedish  mainland.  This  treaty  ^^  stated  the  necessity,  now  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  had  been  dislodged  from  Germany,  of  carrying 
the  war  into  Sweden  itself,  and  this  not  only  by  an  invasion  of 
Scania,  the  province  across  the  Sound,  but  by  a  separate  descent 
of  20,000  Russians  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  soon  as  the 
Swedish  fleet  should  be  safely  shut  up  in  its  harbours.  But  the 
former  was  to  be  the  principal  undertaking,  and  the  Danes  were  to. 
furnish  for  it  10,000  cavalry  and  twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  the 
Russians  2,000  of  the  former  and  forty  battalions,  perhaps  also- 
another  1,000  horse,  if  sufficient  transport  could  be  provided. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  made  at 
Stralsund  on  6  Sept.  1715,  was  to  maintain  fifteen  of  the  tsar's 
battalions  and  1,000  of  his  horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  further 
to   transport   thirty   Russian   battalions    and    1,000   horse   from 

3'  See  Droysen,  p.  158  ;  Hartman,  pp.  55,  56. 

'■^'  '  Man  auf  Mittel  bedacht  seyn,  wie  unter  plausiblen  dei;  Englischen  Nation 
convenablen  praetexten  die  Sache  dahin  zu  richten,  damit  solche  Flotte  mit  efifect 
gebraucht  werden  konne,  welches  E\v.  Konigl.  Majt.  nach  aller  Muglichkeit  in  der 
That  zu  praestiren  sich  angelegen  seyn  liessen.' 

3«  Hanover,  St. -A.,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  4  d,  23  May. 

3-  Holm,  pp.  17,  18,  37. 

'■^^  It  is  printed  in  full  by  Holm,  p.  152.  The  king  of  Denmark  signed  it  on  3  June 
lit  Altona,  where  he  was  lodged.  As  room  could  not  be  found  in  that  town  for  the 
tsar  and  his  suite,  they  were  accommodated  in  the  adjoining  city  or  its  suburbs,  and 
the  meetings  took  place  there.  The  agreement  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  th& 
convention  of  Hamburg  (so  the  British  ministers  Polwarth  and  Wich,  and  elsewhere),, 
but  it  is  now  comraonlv  known  as  the  convention  of  Altona. 
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Eostockinto  Zealand  by  the  end  of  June  at  latest.  The  remainder 
of  the  Russian  guards  would  come  in  the  tsar's  own  galleys  and 
^  Ecampavies,'  and  1,000  horse  with  him  by  land,  the  king  of 
Denmark  providing  subsistence  for  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
in  Holstein.  The  stores  accumulated  at  Rostock  were  to  be 
l)rought  over  by  the  king  of  Denmark  as  soon  as  the  sea  should  be 
clear  of  the  Swedes.  As  this  transport  would  be  very  expensive  to 
him,  the  tsar  undertook  to  make  the  most  pressing  instances  with 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  hand  over  the  vessels  used  for  the  landing 
on  Riigen  in  the  previous  year,  either  gratis  or  at  a  low  price.  To 
form  a  fleet  of  strength  superior  to  the  Swedes,  to  cover  the 
descent  on  Scania,  the  king  of  Denmark  undertook  to  provide 
eighteen  of  the  line,  the  tsar  fourteen.  The  combined  fleet  was  to 
keep  the  sea  as  long  as  the  operations  required  and  the  season 
allowed.  As  to  the  English  fleet  expected  shortly  to  appear  in  the 
Sound  and  to  join  in  offensive  action  against  that  of  Sweden,  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  employed  in  a  blockade  of 
Carlskrona.  The  army  was  to  stay  in  Scania  or  the  neighbouring 
provinces  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  only  to  be  withdrawn  in 
utmost  necessity  and  by  mutual  consent.  Those  provinces  were  to 
^^Q  restored  to  Denmark.  Pending  withdrawal  of  the  army  the 
fortresses  were  to  ,  be  garrisoned  equally  by  Danes  and  Russians, 
and  the  tsar  was  to  be  allowed  to  establish  magazines  in  them  ; 
afterwards  they  were  to  be  given  up  entirely  with  all  their  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  to  Denmark.  Other  clauses  regulated  the 
command  and  enjoined  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  among 
the  troops  while  in  Zealand.  The  supreme  command  was  to  be 
held  by  the  two  monarchs  in  alternate  weeks,  but  if  one  of  them 
should  be  on  board  the  fleet,  he  was  to  be  the  sole  authority  there, 
the  other  on  land.  This  provision  solved  in  the  event  an  import- 
ant difficulty.  In  view  of  a  possible  diversion  by  France  or  other 
power  in  favour  of  Sweden  while  the  army  was  in  Scania,  a 
positive  declaration  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  as  to  the  force  which  they  would  put  into  the 
field  in  that  event  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  concluded  by 
them  with  Denmark  in  the  previous  year.  Particulars  of  the 
scheme  of  invasion  were  not  to  be  communicated  to  powers  not 
taking  part  in  it  without  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Possession 
of  the  provinces,  islands,  &c.,  to  be  occupied  or  ceded  at  a  future 
peace  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  Denmark  as  provided  by  the  treaty 
of  alliance  of  1709. 

Such  was  the  convention  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  year's 
proceedings.  Inquiries  as  to  transport  were  at  once  set  on  foot  at 
Berlin.  The  agreement  arrived  at  by  commissaries  appointed  to 
arrange  the  matter  was  formally  ratified  on  27  June.  Fifty  of  the 
most  suitable  Prussian  vessels,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Danish  commis- 
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sary,  were  to  be  fully  equipped,  if  possible,  by  the  middle  of  July, 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  four  reichs- 
thalers  per  last  monthly  from  the  day  that  they  were  ready,  a 
month's  payment  in  advance.^^ 

In  the  meantime  northern  affairs  were  being  actively  discussed 
at  the  centres  of  the  empire,  Vienna  and  Piatisbon.  Memorials, 
deductions,  representations  were  presented  to  the  diet  from  Prussia, 
from  Holstein-Gottorp,  from  Denmark,  from  Sweden,  from  Hano- 
ver, from  Hesse-Cassel,  from  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  A  decree  of  the 
imperial  commission  on  northern  affairs,  of  date  17  January, 
set  forth  in  a  supplement  of  fifty-two  documents  the  course  of 
events  from  1706  ;  and  the  emperor  requested  advice  on  what 
should  now  be  done.  A  '  large  deduction,'  with  forty-one  pieces 
annexed,  argued  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Sweden.  It  was 
answered  early  in  May  by  a  recrimination  from  Hanover,  which 
asserted  that  the  king  of  England,  in  what  he  had  done,  had  only 
performed  his  duty  as  elector  and  director  of  his  circle  to  pre- 
vent the  devastation  of  Germany  by  another  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Swedish  answers  to  this  declared  that  Charles  was  ready  and 
desirous  to  treat  of  a  general  peace  under  the  joint  mediation  of 
the  emperor  and  France,  and  for  affairs  within  the  empire  under 
that  of  the  former  alone,  that  he  would  send  ministers  to  a  con- 
gress at  Hamburg  or  Liibeck,  but  not  to  that  of  Brunswick,  which 
could  only  deal  with  the  particular  affairs  of  Germany,  that  the 
king  of  England  had  only  leagued  himself  with  Denmark  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  that  the  emperor 
ought  to  take  measures,  not  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  but 
against  the  princes  who  were  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  con-, 
stitutions  of  the  empire  and  to  gather  the  whole  power  into  their 
own  hands :  arguments  which  made,  says  Whitworch,  a  strong 
impression.^^ 

But  neither  were  the  conditions  which  Charles  proposed 
admissible  nor,  had  they  been  so,  was  it  possible  for  the  emperor 
to  take  up  his  cause.  Grave  dangers  threatened  him  from  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand  the  Turks,  at  war  with  Venice,  had 
conquered  the  Morea  and  overrun  Dalmatia,  threatening  not  only 
the  ancient  maritime  city  but  also  Hungary,  and  on  the  other 
trouble  loomed  ahead  in  Italy.  The  unsatisfied  ambition  of  Savoy, 
the  predatory  designs  of  Spain,  endangered  Naples  and  the 
Milanese.     In  March  28,700  imperial  troops  were  detained  there, 

*"  Holm  prints  this  agreement,  p.  159.  On  the  difldculties  which  attended  its 
execution  see  ibid.  pp.  60  foil.  In  the  end  the  transports  were  only  permitted  to 
leave  Stettin  on  a  personal  undertaking  given  by  the  Danish  envoy  General  Meyer  that 
they  should  be  paid  for  before  he  left  Berlin.  Cp.  Whitworth,  15  and  25  Aug.,  llecord 
Office,  Prussia  9. 

*"  See  Whitworth's  despatches,  Record  Office,  German  States  173-4. 
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107,000  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.^^  The  emperor  might  pro- 
test against  the  aggression  of  Eussian  and  Dane,  he  might  continue 
his  efforts  to  make  the  congress  of  Brunswick  a  reahty,  but  he  was 
not  Hkely  to  despatch  a  force  northwards  when  he  was  praying  the 
interested  powers,  Eussia  included,  for  help  in  the  defence  of 
Christendom.  So  far  from  allowing  him  to  contemplate  a  resto« 
ration  of  the  settlement  of  Westphalia,  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  forced  him  to  conclude  with  Great  Britain  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  (25  May,  old  style),  which  obliged  the  parties  to- 
maintain  each  other  in  possession  of,  and  to  defend  against  attacks 
by  land  and  sea,  their  existing  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  rights.^^ 
The  treaty  could  not,  of  course,  include  the  new  acquisitions  of 
Hanover,  not  yet  confirmed,  but  these  had  found  an  important 
place  in  the  preliminary  discussions,  and  it  was  certain  enough 
that,  if  the  emperor  took  any  steps  to  dispossess  George  of  Bremen 
and  Yerden,  the  latter  would  find  an  excuse  against  sending  ships, 
for  the  defence  of  Sardinia  and  Naples/^ 

Charles  VI,  indeed,  even  caused  representations  to  be  made  to 
Peter  that  the  protest  against  the  entry  of  his  troops  into  Mecklen- 
burg should  be  regarded  as  a  formality,  not  as  a  threat.  He  did 
this  through  his  minister  at  Brunswick,  count  von  Metsch,  by 
whom  the  protest  had  been  delivered.  Metsch  found  the  tsar 
at  Pyrmont,  whither  he  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters.  He  handed 
in  a  project  of  alliance,  ^vhich  contemplated  the  case  of  war  with 
France,  and  received  a  counter-project  setting  forth  the  tear's 
requirements.  The  two  being  quite  antagonistic,  the  overtures 
came  to  nothing.  Thereupon  the  court  of  Vienna  changed  its  tone, 
and  determined  to  regard  Peter  as  an  enemy .'^^ 

The  regent  of  France  adhered  firmly  to  his  determination 
of  neutrality.  Count  de  Croissy  retained,  during  the  first  months 
of  1716,  his  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Sweden, 
residing  at  Hamburg.  Here  he  advocated  the  cause  of  Charles 
with  all  his  former  enthusiasm.  He  went  so  far  as  to  discuss- 
possible  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Prussian  minister  Kniphausen, 
and  to  submit  schemes  for  helping  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  by 
Swedish  arms  and  French  money.  And  he  committed  other 
diplomatic  indiscretions,  inditing  a  letter  to  Charles  in  terms  of 
jocose  intimacy/^  and  indulging  in  a  paper  war  with  Ilgen.     The 

'"  Schaub,  21  March,  Eecord  Office,  Germany  B3. 

*■'  The  aid  to  be  sent  by  one  party  to  the  other  was  fixed  at  8,000  foot  and  4,000- 
horse,  or  as  many  ships  of  war  as  would  be  of  equal  cost,  or  one  and  the  other 
proportionately. 

^=»  See  on  this  subject  Michael,  Englisclic  Geschichte  hn  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert,. 
i.  655-678,  and  Schaub's  despatches  from  Vienna,  January  1710,  loc.  cit. 

"*  See  for  particulars  Hartman,  pp.  47-50. 

45  He  concluded  by  congratulating  Charles  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  and. 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  had  left  him  a  good  sum  of  money.  The  letter  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  go. 
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reproofs  he  received  would  doubtless  have  been  more  severe  had 
not  the  good-natured  regent  been  his  personal  friend.  But  it  was 
firmly  explained  to  him  that  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  not 
informed,  rendered  any  but  the  most  general  statements  on  his 
part  most  improper.  He  was  ordered  to  do  his  best  to  maintain 
the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  good  disposition  of  obtaining  peace  by 
ceding  something,  evinced  by  him,  according  to  Croissy's  report,  in 
the  last  days  at  Stralsund.  He  could  not  be  successful  in  the  war 
so  long  as  his  enemies  remained  united.  Croissy  would  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  king  of  France's  interest  to  reduce  their 
number. 

J'ay  jusqu'^  present  apporte  tous  mes  soins  pour  y  parvenir,  et  c'est 
la  principale  veue  que  je  me  suis  propose  dans  les  differentes  ouvertures 
qui  ont  este  faites  de  ma  part  sur  ce  sujet.  Elles  auroient  eu  vray- 
semblement  plus  de  succez,  si  j'avois  ete  instruit  des  intentions  du  Roy 
de  Suede,  et  de  ce  qu'il  veut  bien  ceder  a  la  conjoncture,  mais  vous 
S9avez  combien  il  a  toujours  paru  eloigne  de  vouloir  s'expliquer  sur  ce 
sujet.  .  .  .  Vous  devez  seulement  asseurer  en  general  que  je  desire  bien 
sincerement  de  contribuer  a  la  pacification  du  Nord,  mais  sans  vous 
expliquer  en  aucune  maniere  sur  les  moyens  que  je  croirois  propres  pour 
y  reussir.  ...  Si  vous  remarquiez  que  les  conferences  que  le  Comte  de 
Rottembourg  a  eues  depuis  quelque  tems  avec  les  ministres  du  Roy  de 
Prusse  eussent  fait  naitre  des  soup9ons  de  quelques  negotiations  pour 
mes  interests  particuliers,  vous  asseurerez  qu'il  n'est  rien  pass6  qui 
puisse  en  quelque  tems  que  ce  soit  prejudicier  a  aucune  des  Puissances 
interessees  dans  la  guerre  du  Nord,  et  vous  eviterez  surtout  avec  soin 
de  donner  lieu  de  croire  que  je  prenne  aucunes  mesures  pour  diviser  les 
ennemys  du  Roy  de  Suede,  ny  qui  puissent  aussy  etre  contraires  aux 
interests  de  ce  Prince. 

If  the  tsar  came  so  near  Hamburg  that  Croissy  could  not  with 
decency  avoid  waiting  upon  him,  he  was  to  assure  him  that  it  was 
the  king  of  France's  great  desire,  as  that  of  his  great-grandfather 
had  been,  always  to  maintain  the  best  understanding  with  a  prince 
whose  great  qualities  had  brought  him  into  universal  esteem,  and 
to  omit  no  effort  to  efface  the  prejudices  which,  it  was  known,  had 
been  sedulously  inculcated  to  the  contrary.'*^ 

In  May  Croissy  was  accorded  the  permission  he  had  long  craved 
to  return  to  Paris.     The  royal  despatch  ran  (8  May)  : 

Une  relation  aussy  incertaine  et  aussy  irreguliere  que  celle  que  Ton 
a  presentement  avec  la  Suede  ne  permet  pas  de  faire  un  fondement  solide 
sur  ce  que  Ton  en  apprend  souvent  trop  tard  pour  en  pouvoir  faire  usage, 
et  d'ailleurs  par  ces  voyes  indirectes  qui  ne  peuvent  autoriser  les 
demarches  dont  on  pourroit  esperer  le  plus  d'utilite  si  ellea  estoient 
faites  a  propos  ;  ainsy  il  est  bien  necessaire  que  Ton  puisse  prendre  sur 
ce  sujet  de  nouvelles  mesures  et  concerter  avec  plus  de  facilite  avec  le 

**'  The  king  to  Croissy,  21  March. 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.  LXXII,  Y  Y 
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Koy  de  Suede  les  moyens  de  prevenir  par  une  bonne  paix  la  ruine  ou 
m^sme  la  perte  entiere  de  son  Royaume. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Croissy  could  find  means  to  satisfy  his 
creditors — for  he  had  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  meet  the  pressing 
necessities  of  Charles,  and  had  lost  certain  sources  of  income  by 
absence  from  Paris — he  left  for  home,  passing  the  Hague  on  his 
way  in  order  to  confer  with  Chateauneuf.^^ 

In  London  the  Swedish  envoy.  Count  Gyllenborg,  continued  his 
exertions  to  obtain  grace  for  his  country.  He  denied  to  Townshend 
the  report  that  his  master  was  in  league  with  the  Pretender.  He 
protested  against  the  arming  of  ships  in  the  Thames  for  the  tsar's 
service.  He  repeated  the  declaration  of  Charles  that  by  his  measures 
against  trade  he  only  desired  to  close  the  prohibited  ports,  and  that 
he  would  give  satisfaction  for  damages  done  contrary  to  treaties. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  memorials  in  these  terms  had  no  effect ;  but 
when  Gyllenborg  opened  to  Townshend  the  possibility  of  the  cession 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover,  if  England  would  help  to 
recover  what  had  been  lost  elsewhere,  a  basis  for  serious  discussion 
was  afforded.  In  the  conversations  which  ensued  Townshend 
declared  that  the  king  of  England  would  give  proof  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  Sweden's  welfare  upon  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  demands  made.  About  Bremen  and  Verden  he  could  not,  as  an 
English  minister,  speak,  but  he  believed  that  his  master  would 
meet  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  matter.  If  Gyllenborg  would 
write  to  the  latter  on  the  subject^  the  despatch  should  be  carried  by 
the  fleet  about  to  sail.  At  a  second  interview  he  communicated  the 
instructions  given  to  Admiral  Norris,  and  stated  that  the  king  would 
not  give  up  the  duchies.  Gyllenborg  assured  him  that  Charles  had 
never  thought  of  taking  up  the  Pretender's  cause.  He  asked 
whether  England  would  be  willing  to  help  to  drive  Russia  from  the 
Baltic,  to  destroy  thereby  her  dangerous  power,  and  to  compensate 
Sweden  for  her  losses  in  Germany  by  the  recovery  of  the  eastern 
province.  Townshend  replied  that  the  only  promise  he  could  make 
was  that  the  good  offices  of  England  would  be  employed  to  procure  for 
Charles  an  advantageous  peace,  provided  that  he  would  give  up  the 

-.  thought  of  recovering  his  German  provinces.  On  a  third  occasion 
he  declared  that  England  would  not  allow  hostiUties  to  be  under- 
taken against  Sweden,  if  Charles  would  show  himself  disposed  to 

'peace.  No  help,  he  said,  was  to  be  expected  by  him  from  France 
or  Holland ;  the  latter  was  *  too  Danish.'     England  was  the  only 

^  power  whose  help  could  be  reckoned  upon. 

These   discussions   assured  Gyllenborg   that  king  George  was 

'determined  to  keep  what  he  had  got.  He  saw  that  the  only 
resource  was  to  set  the  country  against  the  sovereign.     A  year 

*•  The  preceding  account  is  from  Croissy 's  despatches,  Paris,  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  135. 
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before  he  had  strongly  advised  some  relaxation  of  the  privateer 
edict.  Now  he  took  upon  himself  to  recommend  to  Charles 
removal  of  the  prohibition  altogether,  as  far  as  English  vessels 
were  concerned,  and  even  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  damages 
inflicted.  By  so  doing  England  would  be  deprived  of  all  pretext  of 
quarrel.  Nation  and  court  would  be  divided,  and  if  the  former 
were  pacified  the  latter  could  do  no  harm.  For  the  time  indeed 
his  relations  with  the  English  ministers  were  distinctly  improved. 
They  assured  him  of  the  willingness  of  the  king  to  bring  to  life 
again  the  old  good  feeling,  asserting  that  Sweden  would  lose 
nothing  by  giving  up  her  German  provinces,  which  had  always  been 
a  burden.  In  exchange  she  would  have  back  Esthonia  and  Livo- 
nia ;  possibly  St.  Petersburg  besides.  It  was  evident,  Gyllenborg 
reported,  that  the  English  were  much  alarmed  at  the  growing 
power  of  the  tsar ;  he  considered  the  situation  particularly  favour- 
able for  gradually  bringing  them  to  work  for  separate  terms  of 
peace  between  Charles  and  his  other  enemies,  excepting  Peter. 
One  of  the  ministers,  he  eaid,  had  told  the  Spanish  ambassador  that 
there  was  a  general  anxiety  in  the  country  to  avert  Sweden's  ruin, 
and  that  if  the  king  pushed  too  far  his  private  interests  in  Germany 
the  government  would  set  itself  against  him.^^  But  all  this  was 
futile,  because  the.  demands  made  on  Charles  were  such  as  he 
never  would  accept.  He  replied  to  Gyllenborg  that  the  court  of 
Hanover  asked  a  great  deal  of  positive  advantage  for  itself  and  its 
allies,  but  only  gave  in  return  a  vague  promise  to  attempt  to  pro- 
cure for  Sweden  an  honourable  peace.  He  could  not  explain  him- 
self on  so  delicate  a  matter  until  the  king  of  England  had  pre- 
cisely declared  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  in  return  for  the 
proposed  concessions."*^ 

Preparations  for  the  despatch  of  the  British  squadron  were  begun 
early  in  March.  Efforts  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Dutch 
had  been  in  progress  since  January,  the  main  argument  used  by 
Horatio  Walpole  being  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  naval 
stores.  His  exertions  were  backed  by  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam, 
but  countered  by  considerations  of  expense.^"  In  the  end  the  States- 
general  agreed  to  supply  six  ships  of  the  line  against  sixteen 
English,  but  utterly  refused  to  do  more.  The  British  government 
in  consequence  thought  fit  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  con- 
tingent to  twenty-one.  Command  was  again  committed  to  Sir 
John  Norris,  who  hoisted  his  flag  on  his  old  ship,  the  '  Cumber- 
land.' Another  80-gun  ship  was  the  *  Shrewsbury.'  He  had  also 
the  *  Burford '  and  '  Essex  '  of  seventy  guns,  four  of  sixty,  nine 

*^  The  above  from  Gyllenborg' s  despatches,  Handlingar  r'&raiide  Skandbiaviens 
Historia,  vol.  x.,  and  Hugo  Larsson's  Grefve  Karl  Gyllenborg,  pp.  18  foil. ;  cp 
Carlson,  Om  Fredsunderhaiullingarnc  dren  1709-17 l^y  V-  92,  note, 

^^  Torpum,  8  June,  o.s.,  1716,  Kecord  Office,  Sweden,  copy. 

'«  H.  Walpole  to  Townshend,  21  Feb.,  Kecord  Office,  Holland  253. 
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of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty  ;  nineteen  of  the  line  and  the  '  Garland  '" 
and  *  Blandford  '  frigates.  Sail  was  made  from  the  Nore  on  18^ 
May,  old  style,  and  the  Somid  was  safely  reached  on  the  tenth  day,. 
Sunday,  7  June.'"'^ 

In  the  preamble  to  the  instructions  given  to  Norris  reference 
was  made  to  the  events  and  demands  of  the  previous  year,  and  to 
the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  give  satisfaction  upon  any 
point.  In  the  present  year,  it  was  said,  he  appeared  to  have  allied 
himself  with  the  king  of  England's  enemies,  and  with  that  design 
to  have  embarked  upon  the  conquest  of  Norway,  *  the  most  ready 
Avay  to  enable  him  to  cut  off  entirely  the  commerce  of  our  subjects- 
to  the  Baltic,  and  to  afford  him  greater  opportunities  of  carrying 
on  those  projects,  which  from  good  grounds  we  cannot  but  apprehend' 
he  is  forming  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  kingdoms.'  On 
coming  to  the  Sound  Norris  was  therefore  to  demand  of  him,  by  a 
despatch  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  by  a  special  messenger,  a 
duplicate  being  sent  to  Jackson  at  Stockholm  for  delivery  to  the- 
chancery  there,  the  following  points  :  (1)  reparation  for  the  damages^ 
inflicted,  revocation  of  the  privateer  edict,  and  security  for  the 
future ;  (2)  a  solemn  promise  not  to  assist  the  Pretender  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  not  to  harbour  in  Sweden  Jacobite  refugees  ;  °2" 
(3)  the  abandonment  in  the  interests  of  commerce  of.  all  design  of 
conquering  Norway  or  any  of  the  Danish  islands.  If  he  would  give 
the  satisfaction  demanded,  the  king  of  England  would  be  most 
ready  and  desirous  to  restore  his  former  good  understanding 
with  him,  and  would  heartily  employ  his  good  offices  to  procure 
for  him  as  good  a  peace  as  the  situation  of  affairs  would  allow. 

After  the  despatch  of  the  express  Norris  was  to  await  an  answer,, 
and  pending  its  receipt  not  to  act  *  in  any  respect  offensively  against 
Sweden,  unless  there  appears  an  absolute  necessity  of  joining  with 

^'  Authorities  for  the  Baltic  expedition  and  negotiations  of  this  year :  Norris's  ■ 
despatches,  Kecord  Office,  Admiralty,  Secretary,  In-Letters  2,  and  llome  Office, 
Admiralty  39 ;  his  journal  and  letter  book,  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  28128  and 
28145;  despatches  of  Townshend  and  Stanhope,  ibid.  28145  and  22510,  Record 
Office,  Home  Office,  Eegencies  8  and  Secretaries'  Letter  Book  27,  and  in  Coxe's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  despatches  of  Lord  Polwarth  and  General 
Bothmer  from  Copenhagen,  Record  Office,  Denmark  3G,  and  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv, 
Des.  24,  Denmark  135.     The  accounts  of  Bothmer  and  Norris  are  very  full. 

*-  Kenneth,  Lord  Duffus,  is  mentioned  by  name.  The  government  had  heard  of  his 
arrival  in  Sweden  with  several  others  in  a  despatch  from  Jackson  dated  10  March,  o.s.,. 
and  received  4  May,  o.s.  (Record  Office,  Sweden  22).  Duffus,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sioblad,  formerly  governor  of  Gothenburg,  was  known  there  and  recognised 
on  his  arrival.  A  full  list  of  his  companions,  sent  later,  was  not  received  till  3  July, 
o.s.  It  included  the  names  of  four  officers,  nine  other  gentlemen,  and  nine  servants. 
Duffus  came  on  to  Stockholm,  and  being  in  a  starving  condition  expressed  to  Jackson 
his  desire  to  give  himself  up.  Travelling  to  Hamburg  with  that  object,  he  was  there 
arrested  at  Wich's  request,  and  deported  to  England.  For  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  arrest  see  Wich's  despatches  of  July  (Record  Office,  Hamburg  33),  and  for 
previous  memorials  by  Jackson  against  the  harbouring  of  Jacobite  rebels  in  Sweden,, 
Lambertj-,  ix.  390. 
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the  Danes  in  order  to  defend  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  against  the  attempts  of  the  Swedes.'  If  in  the  interval 
of  waiting  the  tsar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  should  offer  to  under- 
take a  descent  on  Scania,  Norris  was  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
dissuade  them  from  it.  Should  they  persist  in  spite  of  his  friendly 
arguments,  he  must  threaten  to  leave  the  Sound  with  his  squadron, 
and  allow  the  fleet  of  Sweden  to  act  freely  in  its  own  defence. 
As  soon  as  the  answer  was  received  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  king,  and  his  instructions  awaited.  If  Norris  considered  it  full 
and  satisfactory,  he  was  to  behave  towards  the  king  of  Denmark  in 
the  meantime  as  above  said.-^^ 

Besides  this,  but  as  a  secondary  matter,  Norris  was  to  take  care 
of  the  traders,  and  the  instructions  given  him  by  the  admiralty 
only  touched  this  point.  He  was  to  concert  with  the  Dutch  *  the 
proper  methods  to  protect  and  secure  the  trade  of  both  nations  in 
such  manner  as  may  best  suit  with  the  service  on  which  you  are 
principally  sent.' 

Consistently  with  these  instructions  George  employed  direct 
persuasion  at  Copenhagen  to  induce  Frederick  at  least  to  postpone 
the  invasion  of  Scania.'''^  What  Gyllenborg  had  said  as  to  a  cession 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  seems  to  have  been  credited,  and  the  hope 
of  an  accommodating  reply  from  Charles  to  have  been  seriously 
entertained. 

The  moment  that  Norris  appeared  in  the  Sound  he  received  an 
urgent  summons  through  Puchler,  the  Hanoverian  resident  at 
Copenhagen,  to  bring  his  squadron  on  to  the  Bay  of  Kjoge  or  the 
Moen,  to  cover  from  Swedish  attack  the  vessels  conveying  troops 
and  supplies  from  the  mainland.  For  the  Swedes  were  actually, 
infesting  the  coasts  of  Denmark.  Early  in  May  Admiral  Wacht- 
meister  had  seized  a  number  of  vessels  carrying  timber  to 
Copenhagen.  At  the  beginning  of  June  he  looked  in  on  Danzig, 
and  gave  a  fright  to  the  Kussian  galleys  there,  though  he  could 
not  touch  them.  In  the  absence  of  Admiral  Gabel's  squadron  in 
Norwegian  waters  the  Danes  were  not  strong  enough  to  meet  him. 
It  was  understood,  said  Puchler,  that  Norris  had  authority  to  act 
as  requested,  and  he  could  await  the  king  of  Sweden's  answer  as 
^vell  in  the  Baltic  as  in  the  Sound.  He  was  also  asked  to  send  two 
of  his  ships  to  Norway  to  join  Gabel. 

^^  Droysen  (iv.  ii.  160)  says  that  the  memorial  sent  in  included  proposals  drafted 
by  Bernstorff  for  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  with  compensation  for  Denmark  in 
tJleswick.  Such  may  have  been,  as  he  says,  submitted  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
and  advocated  there  by  Bernstorff's  countrymen  and  cousins,  but  there  is  no  such 
.thing  in  Norris's  instructions,  nor  anything  more  in  relation  to  a  peace  than  the  offer 
of  the  king  of  England's  good  offices.  Holm  declines  to  believe  this  and  other  state- 
ments of  Droysen  in  connexion  without  authority  given  for  them.  See  his  note,  p.  52. 
He  says  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  proposals  by  Bernstorff  in  the  Danish  archives, 

^^  Holm,  p.  53. 
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Norris  replied  that  he  would  himself  come  to  Copenhagen  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  sent  off  Puchler's  letter  to  Townshend, 
with  a  request  for  instructions.  He  had  sent  his  memorials  to 
Charles  and  to  Jackson  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  former  by  one 
Stambke,-'*'^  who  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  the  king's  own  hands. 
On  5  June,  old  style,  he  wrote  again  to  Townshend,  recounting  what 
he  had  done  at  Copenhagen  and  how  he  had  informed  the  king  of 
Denmark  that  he  was  obliged  to  await  in  the  Sound  the  king  of 
Sweden's  answer  and  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch.  Ten  days  later  he 
learnt  from  Jackson  that  the  memorial  forwarded  to  him  for  delivery 
had  been  simply  sent  on  to  the  king.^*^  Of  Stambke  he  heard 
nothing.  Sehestedt,  the  Danish  secretary  of  state,  sent  him 
another  appeal  to  come  on,  to  which  he  replied,  as  before,  that  he 
could  not,  adding,  however,  that  if  the  Swedes  attempted  anything 
against  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  he  would  very  readily  do  his  best  in 
defence  of  it.  Another  letter  from  Puchler  obliged  him  to  request 
Townshend  to  observe  to  the  king  of  Denmark  '  how  much  more 
is  desired  of  me  than  I  can  undertake  in  my  present  circumstances, 
which  I  endeavour  to  behave  in  according  to  my  orders.'  Still  no 
reply  came  from  Charles,  while  he  received  other  letters  from  Puchler 
of  21  and  24  June,  the  latter  containing  the  significant  phrase — 

Vous  jugerez  aisement  ...  a  quoi  on  attribuera  icy  tout  le  mal  qui 
leur  pourra  arriver,  et  le  delay  de  Touverture  de  la  campagne,  se  persua- 
clants  outre  cela  que  par  una  prompte  descente  en  Scanie  le  Norwegue 
pourra  etre  secouru  suffisament. 

Norris  complained  loudly  of  this  to  Townshend  and  to  Admiral 
Aylmer,  the  near  relative  on  whose  influence  at  court  he  so  much 
I'elied.^^  On  the  19th,  old  style,  he  sent  an  account  of  a  second  visit 
to  court,  when  the  king  assured  him  of  his  earnest  desire  to  effect 
the  descent  as  soon  as  possible.^*^     Norris  could  only  reply  civilly 

^^  A  man  supplied  for  this  service  by  Gyllenborg.  As  he  left  Sweden  for  Holland 
at  the  end  of  June  in  company  with  Goertz,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  Stambke 
who  became  secretary  to  the  latter  and  was  arrested  with  him  in  the  following 
February. 

^^  The  memorial  and  reply,  Lamberty,  ix.  650-2. 

^'  '  So  while  I  am  obeying  my  orders,  which  I  endeavour  strictly  to  observe,  I  shall 
be  complained  against  by  the  Danes  and  Muscovites,  and  perhaps  the  Swedes  at  last 
prove  so  stubborn  as  not  to  admit  the  offers  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.  Thus 
between  Sila  and  Caribdis  I  am  like  to  give  neither  content.  ...  I  pray.  Sir,  don't  fail 
often  to  speak  to  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Berrinsdorff  to  consider  of  me  '  (16  June,  o.s.) 
'I  don't  write  to  Mr.  Berringsdorff  till  I  hear  he  is  o'  this  side  the  water,  and  pray  you 
will  make  him  my  compliments.  Kobethon  told  me  we  were  not  to  correspond  this 
year,  which  is  the  reason  I  don't  write  to  him,  but  you  will  please  to  make  him  my 
compliments  that  we  may  stand  right  with  him  '  (12  June,  o.s.) 

^^  But  Hanneken,  the  British  secretary  at  Copenhagen,  had  already  advised 
Norris  (20  June)  that  such  was  the  backwardness  of  the  preparations  that  in  spite  of 
the  peril  of  Norway  the  expedition  could  not  be  ready  before  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September.  Holm  says  that  even  in  July  it  was  impossible  to  fit  out  a 
ffeet  (p.  57). 
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in  the  same  terms  as  before,  and,  miable  to  satisfy  him,  went  on 
to  see  Sehestedt,  of  whom  he  inquired  whether  the  descent  upon 
Scania  could  not  be  given  up  in  favour  of  some  other  method  of 
relieving  Norway,  in  which  he  could  himself  join.'*^  The  proposal 
was  referred  to  the  king,  who  replied  that  earlier  something 
might  have  been  arranged,  but  that  now  his  word  was  pledged  to 
the  tsar  to  make  the  descent  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  ^d^.^  the  only 
way  to  save  Norway,  and  only  by  force  of  arms  could  the  king  of 
Sweden  be  brought  to  reason.  '  It  is  my  opinion,'  wrote  Norris, 
*  the  government  of  Denmark  put  all  their  hopes  in  this  descent, 
and  that  their  state  is  under  such  difficulties  as  it  must  procure 
them  a  good  or  ill  peace,  because  the  charge  of  another  year's  war 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  bear.'  No  one  there  thought 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  ever  agree  to  a  treaty. 

The  admiral's  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  impatience  of 
the  merchantmen,  numbering  over  a  hundred  after  the  arrival  of 
those  collected  at  Newcastle.  He  thought  that  as  soon  as  the 
Dutch  came  he  might  have  to  despatch  three  of  his  ships  with 
them  as  convoy.  On  20  June,  old  style,  he  wrote  of  the  situation 
as  follows  : — 

I  have  further  to  observe  to  your  lordship,  they  [the  Danes]  express 
themselves  not  at  all  obliged  by  our  being  only  defensive  to  them  ;  and 
yet,  under  the  umbrage  of  our  being  in  these  seas,  the  Suedish  fleet  may 
be  kept  from  attempting  to  disturb  the  descent,  upon  a  view  we  may  join 
the  Danes  ;  and  if  the  king  would  not  have  me  do  it,  I  am  not  instructed 
to  let  the  Suedes  on  the  other  hand  know  it,  to  make  their  use  of  it  in 
defending  themselves.  I  think  his  majesty  has  this  in  his  power,  (if  the 
king  of  Sueden  would  come  to  terms)  by  his  commands  to  me  to  concert 
in  that  case  with  the  Suedes,  we  might  prevent  the  descent  on  Schonen  ; 
or  if  the  king  of  Sueden  will  not  by  a  prefixt  time  give  assurances  of 
peace,  then  his  majesty  commanding  me  to  assist  in  covering  the  descent 
would  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  with  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and 
Muscovy,  or  if  we  were  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  these  seas,  since  the 
descent  is  to  be  made  by  the  Danes  and  Muscovites,  it  would  shew  an 
exact  neutrality.  But  the  king  of  Sueden  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  resolution 
not  to  listen  to  terms,  and  if  the  descent  be  not  made,  he  will  in,  time 
carry  Norway,  it  being  more  easy  to  him  to  strengthen  his  army  with 
horse  and  everything  as  he  advances  in  that  country,  than  it  is  for  the 
Danes  to  defend  it,  who,  in  all  such  cases,  must  do  it  by  transportation 
from  Jutland,  which  they  find  too  troublesome,  and  especially  in  their 
horse. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Norris  received  important  despatches 
from  Jackson.  Wachtmeister's  squadron  consisted  of  eleven  ships 
of  from  70  to  50  guns.     He  had  been  revictualled  for  six  weeks, 

^^  According  to  Sehestedt,  Norris  considered  it  likely  that  Charles  would  make 
acceptable  proposals  of  peace  (Holm,  p.  54). 
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and  reinforced  by  six  of  the  large  vessels  of  Sparre's  squadron. 
Another  detachment  of  smaller  vessels  was  on  guard  towards 
Finland  ;  a  third  of  ten,  with  four  of  50  guns,  lay  ready  for  sea  at 
Gothenburg.  Goertz  had  met  Stambke  at  Wenersborg,  and  for- 
bidden him  to  proceed  till  he  should  receive  a  summons  from  the 
king.  He  was  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  An  English 
ship  from  Stockholm  reported  twenty-eight  Swedish  men-of-war  at 
sea  near  Bornholm. 

There  was  impatience  in  England  of  the  absence  of  any  answer 
from  the  king  of  Sweden.  Fresh  despatches  from  Townshend  of 
the  12th  and  15  th,  old  style,  reached  Norris  on  7  July.  The  king,  he 
was  told,  now  thought  that,  as  the  Dutch  were  only  sending  six 
men-of-war,  they  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  convoy  the  traders 
up  the  Baltic  alone  ;  on  the  other  hand  some  parts  of  Norris's 
instructions  forbade  him  to  take  the  whole  fleet  on  that  service,  or 
to  send  a  sufficiently  strong  detachment.  But  by  taking  up  a 
station  off  Bornholm  or  elsewhere  near  Carlskrona  he  might 
prevent  the  Swedish  fleet  from  attacking  the  traders,  thereby 
enabling  the  Dutch  to  proceed  in  charge  of  them,  and  remaining 
sufficiently  near  the  Sound  to  execute  such  orders  as  he  might 
receive  upon  arrival  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  answer.  He  was  to 
concert  this  affair  with  the  Dutch  commander.  Norris  replied 
(30  June,  old  style)  that  the  Swedish  fleet,  according  to  his  informa- 
tion, had  1,362  guns  against  his  1,070,  with  double  the  proportion  of 
men  to  each  gun.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  parted  from  him  it 
might  be  expected  to  attack.  Nothing  could  suit  the  Danes  and 
Eussians  better,  for  whatever  the  result  of  the  action,  both  fleets 
would  be  disabled,  and  they  be  masters  of  the  sea.  But  if  he 
could  have  orders  to  join  the  Danes  he  would  take  with  him  a 
squadron  of  theirs,  and  after  despatching  the  convoy  would  cover 
the  transportation  of  troops  to  Zealand,  and  so  forward  the  affairs 
of  Denmark  better  than  in  any  other  way.  He  reminded  Towns- 
hend of  his  instances  in  favour  of  a  much  stronger  armament.  *  I 
have  not  known  in  my  time  our  sea  affairs  in  that  character,  as  to 
be  in  action  with  the  disproportion  here  stated,  with  the  want  of 
fire  ships,  &c.  &c.' 

Two  days  later  the  Dutch  fleet  at  length  arrived,  six  men- 
of-war  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Commodore  H.  Grave.  A 
council  of  war  was  at  once  held,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch 
commander  had  orders  not  to  go  up  the  Baltic  alone.  It  was 
resolved  that,  seeing  that  '  by  accidents  of  wind  or  weather  it 
might  happen  that  the  squadron  could  not  keep  in  a  station 
between  Bornholm  and  Carlscrone  during  the  time  the  trade  shall 
be  in  the  East  sea,'  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  Swedes  to  receive  a 
letter  from  the  States-general,  or   to  allow  any  one   to   land   at 
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Helsingborg,"^  showed  their  intention  to  attack,  the  fleet  should 
remain  where  it  was  till  further  orders. 

The  purport  of  Norris's  fresh  instructions  was  immediately  known 
at  Copenhagen,  for  Bernstorif  had  at  once  imparted  it  to  Sohlen- 
thal.'^^  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch  squadron  was  the  signal  for  th 
renewal  of  importunity.  Sehestedt  inquired  (14  July)  how  many 
ships  Norris  could  spare  to  help  blockade  the  Swedish  fleet,  and 
Avhen  they  would  be  sent.  He  recommended  prompt  action,  as 
delay  would  only  embolden  the  enemy.  Norris  reported  in  reply 
the  resolution  of  the  council  of  war,  and  added  :  '  To  prevent  mis- 
takes I  further  acquaint  you  I  have  not  any  orders  to  act 
•offensively  against  the  Swedes ;  so  that  were  I  in  that  station 
[Bornholm],  and  they  neither  attempt  to  disturb  our  commerce 
nor  to  make  war  upon  me,  I  have  no  direction  to  make  war  upon 
them.'  The  king,  he  said,  being  now  on  his  journey  to  Hanover, 
the  king  of  Denmark  could  communicate  easily  with  him,  after 
which  Sehestedt  and  himself  could  concert  measures.  In  forward- 
ing the  correspondence  to  Townshend  Norris  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Dutch,  as  their  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  but  in 
•conjunction  with  other  nations,  ought  readily  to  join  in  forcing  the 
Swedes  to  end  the  war.  The  fleet  of  the  latter  should  be  forced 
into  port,  the  descent  be  made,  and  the  traders  then  proceed  in 
safety  to  their  destinations,  to  return  either  that  year  or  the  next. 

George  left  London  for  his  electorate,  like  a  boy  going  home  for 
the  hohdays,  on  18  July.  The  strongest  objections  had  been  made 
by  his  English  schoolmasters  to  his  departure.  In  particular 
Townshend  urged  the  difficulty  of  conducting  northern  affairs  when 
■despatches  arriving  from  the  Sound  must  be  forwarded  to  the  king 
for  his  perusal  and  returned.  The  Baltic  expedition,  he  said,  alone 
secured  to  the  king  *  the  balance  and  arbitration  of  the  north,'  and 
its  failure  might  not  only  expose  his  German  dominions  to  danger, 
but  give  to  the  malcontents  in  parhament  '  every  handle  of 
traducing  and  making  odious  his  majesty's  administration.'  This 
would  be  the  journey's  *  most  fatal  inconvenience.'^^  George  recog- 
nised the  difficulty,  but  met  it  by  taking  the  northern  negotiations 
•out  of  the  hands  of  his  ministers  in  England  altogether.  Stanhope 
accompanied  him  to  Hanover,  and  transmitted  his  orders  directly 
to  Norris  and  to  Lord  Polwarth,  who  arrived  at  Copenhagen  as 
envoy  at  the  beginning  of  August.     Norris  still  sent  to  Townshend 

^  Charles's  orders  were  so  strict,  and  his  people  so  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
•obeying  them  literally,  that  Neugebauer,  his  envoy  at  Constantinople,  travelling  to  him 
with  important  despatches,  was  not  allowed  to  land  from  a  Dutch  boat.  At  the  second 
ivttenipt  the  Dutch  sailors  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  he  clung  to  a  pile  for  nearly 
an  hour  before  he  was  permitted  to  come  ashore  (Jackson,  14  July,  o.s.) 

•"  Holm,  p.  55. 

•*-  To  Bernstorff,  19  May,  o.s.,  1716,  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
wol.  ii. 
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duplicates  of  his  despatches  to  Stanhope,  but  only  received  in 
answer  assurances  of  the  approval  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  acting  a& 
regent,  and  directions  to  shape  his  conduct  on  orders  from 
Hanover.  For  the  rest,  George  conducted  negotiations  with  the 
tsar  and  with  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  to  a  great  extent 
through  his  German  ministers. 

Peter  the  Great  was  back  at  Schwerin  from  Pyrmont  by  the  end 
of  June.  Detachment  after  detachment  of  his  army  had  in  the 
meantime  been  marching  into  Mecklenburg,  and  the  galleys  had 
brought  three  regiments  of  guards  from  Danzig.  But  the  army 
could  not  embark.  In  the  first  place  no  transports  were  to  hand — 
some  which  had  arrived  from  Pomerania  had  been  sent  straight  on 
to  Norway  ^^ — and  in  the  second  there  was  no  fleet  to  protect  their 
crossing.  Peter  himself  in  his  impatience  got  over  to  Falster  on 
14  July  in  a  hoy,  and  put  up  at  a  fisher  village  with  what  fare  he 
could,  get.  The  galleys  arriving  next  day,  he  was  able  to  appear  at 
Copenhagen   with  the   troops  that  they  conveyed  on  the  17th.''^ 

On  the  29th  arrived  from  Eeval  seven  men-of-war  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  three  schooners.  This  squadron  had  left  that 
port  three  months  before,  but  had  been  frightened  back  by  the 
superior  fleet  of  Sweden.  Besides  these  four  large  ships  had 
sailed  from  Archangel  in  September  1715  ;  two  of  them  had  reached 
Copenhagen,  two  had  wintered  in  Norway.  The  last  and  another 
came  in  on  10  June  with  five,  three  of  them  newly  built,  from 
England  and  Holland.  As  one  went  on  to  St.  Petersburg  Admiral 
Scheltinga,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Eeval  squadron,  found  himself  in 
command  of  a  fine  fleet  of  twenty- two.^'^ 

On  24  July  (and  Sehestedt  ^^  knew  it  the  same  day  and  sent  a 
fresh  appeal)  Norris  received  further  despatches  from  Townshend, 
of  date  3  July,  old  style.  The  king,  he  was  informed,  approved  of 
his  strict  adherence  to  his  instructions.  If  the  Swedes  were  again, 
as  was  reported,  at  sea,  the  six  Dutch  ships  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  escort  the  traders,  and  in  that  case  Norris  must  send  a 
sufficient  detachment  with.  them.  As  it  would  then  be  dangerous 
for  him  to  remain  with  his  weakened  force  in  the  Sound,  he  should 
go  forward  and  await  the  king  of  Sweden's  answer  in  the  Bay  of 
Kjoge,  or  elsewhere  thereabouts.  If  there  should  be  any  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  Swedes,  he  might  join  his  ships  wdth  those 

«3  Holm,  p.  45. 

«*  Ibid.  p.  63.  Hanneken,  the  British  secretary  at  Copenhagen,  says  that  there 
were  fourteen  battalions  of  these  troops,  and  that  the  galleys,  thirty-six  in  number.- 
had  hugged  the  coast  to  Liibcck  (Travemiinde,  it  may  be  presumed),  and  crossed  to' 
Falster  thence.  He  further  says  that  twelve  more  galleys  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  21st.  The  force  amounted  to  nearly  10,000  men,  all  in  excellent  trim  (18  and  21 
July,  Kecord  Office,  Denmark  36). 

^^  From  Hartman,  pp.  66-9.  Norris  mentions  only  seven  Russian  ships  as 
arriving  in  the  Sound  on  8  June. 

*"*  Advised  by  Sohlenthal  on  Bernstorff's  authority,  as  before  (Holm,  p.  56). 
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of  the  Danes.  And  as  the  king  of  Sweden  had  sent  no  answer, 
and  probably  would  not  send  any,  Norris  was  no  longer  to  '  give 
any  hindrance  to  the  Danes  in  their  descent  upon  Schonen  either 
by  representations  or  otherwise.' 

In  a  private  despatch  sent  with  the  above  Townshend  informed 
Norris  that  he  had  particular  commands  to  acquaint  him  with 
advices  received  from  France,  to  the  effect  that  the  Swedish 
minister  in  Paris  (Eric  Sparre)  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Jacobites  there  for  taking  them  into  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  in  the  rank  and  station  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Pretender.  This,  it  was  said,  and  the  seizure  of  ships  bound  not 
for  the  prohibited  ports,  but  for  Stockholm,'''^  gave  further  proof  of 
the  king  of  Sweden's  mind,  and  it  was  thought  that  more  vigorous 
measures  should  be  employed  against  him,  particularly  to  divert 
him  from  his  enterprise  on  Norway.  When,  therefore,  Norris  had 
arranged  for  the  protection  of  the  traders,  he  was  to  cover  and 
facilitate  the  descent  on  Scania  as  the  best  means  to  that  end. 
And  if  the  Swedish  fleet  approached  to  interfere  therewith  he 
was  to  give  it  battle  with  the  Danes, 

his  majesty's  intentions  being  that  you  should  observe  no  measures- 
towards  Sweden  in  any  case  where  the  assistance  of  his  fleet  shall  be 
necessary  to  deprive  them  of  any  signal  advantage,  or  where  your  joining 
the  Danes  may  procure  them  some  signal  advantage  over  Sweden.  But 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  cases  you  are  not  to  give  the  Danes 
such  a  degree  of  assistance  as  may  be  interpreted  to  amount  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Sweden. 

On  receiving  this  despatch  Norris  moved  on  with  the  whole 
fleet  into  the  roads  of  Copenhagen  (Sunday,  26  July).  The  same 
day  he  was  summoned  to  a  conference  with  the  two  monarchs- 
and  their  ministers.  Asked  how  the  transport  of  troops  from 
Mecklenburg,  and  afterwards  the  descent  on  Scania,  could  be 
covered  from  a  Swedish  attack,  and  whan  he  would  take  measures 
therefor,  he  replied  that  the  answers  to  expresses  sent  to  the 
States-general  and  to  his  master  must  be  awaited  ;  that  then,  if  the 
whole  naval  force  of  Denmark  and  Kussia  could  be  sent  with  him 
to  a  station  off'  Bornholm  or  Carlskrona,  and  it  were  ascertained 
that  the  Swedish  fleet  lay  harmlessly  in  port,  the  traders  might  be 
sent  on  under  a  detachment,  and  the  rest  of  the  combined  fleet 
remain  for  the  purposes  desired. 

On  30  July  Norris  received  further  important  instructions  from 
Osnabriick,  where  the  king  was  resting  on  his  w^ay  to  Hanover. 

^'  The  cargoes  of  some  of  the  vessels  seized  by  the  active  privateers  of  Gothenburg 
were  actually  the  property  of  Stockholm  merchants.  But  they  were  nevertheless 
declared  lawful  prize,  and  Charles,  in  revenge  perhaps  upon  those  very  merchants  who 
had  pleaded  inability  to  raise  the  supplies  he  wanted,  confirmed  the  sentence  (Jackson, 
2  and  22  June  and  3  July,  o.s.) 
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They  bore  date  24  July,  ten  days  later  than  his  last  from  England, 
and  after  it  was  known  that  Charles  had  sent  back  his  memorial 
unopened/^  Norris  was  now  ordered  to  sail  so  far  eastward  in  the 
Baltic  as  should  be  necessary  to  enable  the  traders  to  go  on  with 
a  convoy  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  privateers  and  frigates, 
and  then  with  the  main  body  of  the  joint  fleet  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Swedes ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
contumacy  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  make  reprisals,  as  instructed 
in  that  case.  For  this  purpose  he  was  to  obtain  the  strongest 
Danish  squadron  he  could  to  sail  with  him,  and  in  consideration 
of  that  service  he  might  help  to  drive  the  Swedes  back  to  their 
ports,  and  so  secure  free  navigation  for  the  ships  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  his  allies.  Stanhope  wrote  also  to  Polwarth  to  add 
his  instances  to  those  of  Norris,  and  as  the  tsar  had  probably 
arrived  at  Copenhagen  to  solicit  him  to  send  his  ships  also.  He 
wrote  to  Norris  that  the  request  would  willingly  be  granted,  and 
later  that  the  tsar  was  willing  that  he  should  have  command. 

Meanwhile  the  treaty  negotiations  between  England  and  Eussia 
had  been  proceeding.  Prince  Kurakin  received  from  the  tsar  in 
June  instructions  upon  the  drafts  delivered  to  him  by  Bernstorff, 
and  counter-projects.*^^  But  the  situation  was  different  from  what  it 
had  been  in  April.  The  Jacobite  rebellion  was  extinct,  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  had  been  signed,  a  new  system  of  friendship  in  the 
place  of  enmity  between  England  and  France  was  in  conception. 
A  Kussian  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession  was  no  longer 
of  importance.  Ihe  new  draft  of  the  commercial  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  merchants'  advice.'*'  But  what  Townshend  wrote  of 
as  *  the  project  for  a  defensive  alliance,  which  his  majesty  saw  and 
disapproved,  as  leading  him  into  too  extensive  engagements,'  '^  was 
reduced  to  a  separate  article  of  the  commercial  treaty  stipulating 
that  a  squadron  should  be  sent  annually  to  the  Baltic  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  This  was  delivered  by  Bernstorff  to 
Horatio  Walpole  at  the  Hague,  and  forwarded  by  the  latter  to 
England  on  21  July.^^  But  the  regency  there  substituted 
another,  providing  that  the  squadron  should  only  be  sent  so 
long  as  the  privateer  edict  remained  in  force.  Townshend 
pointed  out — and  the  argument  detracts  from  his  reputation   for 

•*'*  Jackson  says  that  Charles  showed  great  heat,  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Norris,  and  would  receive  nothing  from  him,  or  otherwise  than  through  the  proper 
channel  (3  July,  o.s.) 

«"  Dated  21  May,  o.s.,  1716  ;  printed  in  full  by  Hartman,  pp.  158  foil. 

'°  Copies  of  the  amended  treaty  at  the  Record  Office,  and  with  copies  of  the 
correspondence  in  connexion,  as  sent  to  Admiral  Norris,  at  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  28154. 

^'  To  Stanhope  at  Hanover,  3  Aug.,  o.s.,  Record  Office,  Home  Office,  Secretaries  of 
■State's  Letter  Books  27  ;  cp.  to  Walpole,  same  date,  Foreign  Entry  Books  85. 

■■-  Townshend  to  Walpole,  acknowledging  its  receipt,  17  July,  o.s.,  ibid. 
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uprightness — that  the  altered  clause  completely  met  the  Russian 
requirements,  because  there  was  not  the  slightest  expectation  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  would  revoke  the  edict  before  peace  was  made^ 
whereas  the  one  proposed  was  not  in  a  form  which  parliament 
could  accept.'^  But  Kurakin  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  the  tsar's, 
approval.  He  saw  difficulties  in  regard  to  only  two  of  the  com- 
mercial amendments,  permission  to  British  subjects  to  trade  in 
Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  and  the  principle  of  determining  the 
monetary  value  of  dollars.^^  But  he  insisted  that  the  commercial 
treaty  and  the  political  treaty  must  go  together,  as  in  the  tsar's  view 
inseparable.  In  the  recriminations  which  took  place  four  years 
later  Stanhope  laid  the  chief  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions upon  the  tsar's  insistence  on  an  article  which  obliged  the 
king  of  England  to  exert  all  his  power  and  credit  to  procure  for 
the  tsar  at  the  peace  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Viborg,  and  to  send 
to  his  aid,  if  he  were  attacked  there,  fifteen  men-of-war  to  serve 
under  his  command  and  where  he  pleased.  The  assertion  was. 
probably  true,  for  such  an  undertaking  would  have  obliged  Great 
Britain  to  declare  war  upon  her  old  friend,  with  results  disastrous,, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  time,  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  protestant  religion.  The  English  ministers,, 
whether  by  their  own  convictions  or  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
national  sentiment,  could  not  face  such  an  eventuality.  They 
could  not  lay  before  parliament  any  scheme  of  operations  against 
Sweden  not  referable  to  the  protection  or  encouragement  of  com- 
merce. Nothing,  therefore,  was  agreed  to  at  present.  When  fresh 
advances  were  made  by  Peter  in  the  winter,  political  developments 
had  nullified  their  chance  of  success. 

Peter  went  on  board  his  ship  on  30  July.  Norris  and  he 
exchanged  visits  and  compliments,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a 
general  conference,  when  the  admiral  formally  communicated  his 
new  instructions.  It  was  proposed  to  take  action  in  accordance 
with  them.  Two  days  later  Sehestedt  sent  in  inquiries,  first,  as 
to  the  mode  of  sailing,  the  number  of  ships,  their  division,  and  the 
command ;  secondly,  whether  Norris  w^ould  attack  at  sight,  and  make 

"  *  There  is  not  the  least  room  to  imagine  from  the  king  of  Sweden's  temper  and 
behaviour  that  he  will  ever  revoke  the  edict,  or  restore  the  liberty  and  security  of 
commerce,  till  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  reduces  him  to  seek  a  general  peace,  and 
while  that  edict  remains  in  force  the  protection  of  the  British  commerce  in  the 
Baltick  will  make  it  indispensably  necessary  for  the  King  to  send  annually  a  squadron 
thither,  of  a  force  at  least  equall  to  what  the  Czar  insists  on.  So  that  if  a  good  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Muscovy  can  be  purchased  upon  the  termes  of  this  article  it  will  be 
just  so  much  gain'd  to  His  Majesty  for  an  expense  which  he  must  have  submitted  to,, 
whether  this  compensation  had  been  in  view  or  not  '  (to  Stanhope  and  Walpole, 
locc.  citt.) 

'*  Townshend  wrote  to  Walpole  on  21  Aug.,  o.s.,  (loc.  cit.)  that  '  the  trade  to  Casan* 
iind  Astracan,  and  the  current  price  of  dollars,'  were  very  essential,  and  must  be- 
insisted  on. 
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dispositions  therefore  beforehand ;  thirdly,  whether,  if  the  king  of 
Sweden  at  the  last  moment  offered  satisfaction,  he  would  consent 
to  terms.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  was  affirmative,  to 
the  third  negative.  As  to  the  first,  Norris  recommended  that  a  line 
of  battle  should  be  formed  of  six  Dutch,  nineteen  English,  eleven 
Danish,  and  fourteen  Russian  men-of-war,  the  six  Dutch  to  be  sub- 
sequently detatched  with  five  English  to  convoy  the  merchantmen. 
■Gabel's  squadron  should  not  be  waited  for ;  it  might  follow. 

In  the  account  of  the  conference  which  Norris  sent  to  Stanhope 
he  reported  that  the  tsar  was  very  willing  to  sail,  but  the  Danes 
were  not  so  ready.  Moreover  they  pretended  to  the  command, 
which,  as  '  a  right  the  British  nation  never  gave  up,'  he  had 
declined  to  concede.^^  Though  the  orders  sent  to  the  Dutch  com- 
modore were  very  strict  against  his  taking  offensive  action,  yet  he 
could  not  go  up  the  Baltic  before  the  Swedes  were  forced  into 
harbour  ;  therefore  *  I  shall  use  all  the  means  I  am  able,  if  it  must 
<3ome  to  an  action,  to  do  it  before  the  Dutch  part  from  us,  that  their 
state  may  share  in  the  rupture  as  well  as  in  the  safety  the 
action,  whenever  it  occur,  will  procure  to  their  commerce.' 

But  Grave  on  3  Aug.  definitely  declared  that  he  could  not  take  a 
place  in  the  hne  of  battle,  although  he  allowed  that  unless  it  were 
formed  the  traders  would  not  be  able  to  proceed.  In  the  vehement 
discussions  at  the  Hague  which  followed  the  receipt  of  his  request 
for  further  instructions,  Horatio  Walpole's  arguments  had  been 
opposed  by  those  of  William  Buys  and  his  Amsterdam  following, 
now  as  during  the  war  with  France  the  steady  advocates  of  peace.^'^ 
These  gained  the  day,  and  Grave  declared  accordingly. 

Writing  again  on  4  August  Norris  stated  his  belief  that  the 
desire  of  the  Danes  to  wait  for  Gabel's  return  was  a  pretence. 
Since  the  Russian  troops  would  be  able  to  come  over  as  soon  as  the 
fleet  had  sailed,  the  Danes  would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
them,  and  this  it  was  desired  to  avoid  till  all  was  ready. 

On  the  previous  day  Peter  had  sailed  on  a  two  days'  excursion 
to  view  the  character  of  the  coast  on  which  the  landing  was  to  be 
made.  On  the  8th  Gabel  arrived  with  seven  men-of-war,  and  on 
the  10th  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  Norris  and  Polwarth  met 
the  Danish  and  Russian  ministers  and  admirals.  The  line  of  battle 
was  first  considered  :  Norris  undertook  to  supply  fourteen  ships 
thereto,  sending  on  his  other  five  with  the  merchantmen ;  Admiral 
Gyldenlove  promised  eighteen,  Vice-Chancellor  Shafirov  fourteen. 
Then  came  the  question  of  command :  Norris  declined  to  be  under 

"  stanhope  wrote  in  return  (to  Polwarth)  that  it  was  '  pretty  extraordinary  that 
the  Danes  should  pretend  to  have  the  command ;  it  is  a  thing  His  Majesty  will  never 
yield  to.' 

'•*  The  discussions  reported  in  Walpole's  despatch  to  Stanhope  of  12  Aug.,  Record 
Office,  Holland  254  ;  cp.  Lamberty,  ix.  620-1. 
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the  orders  of  the  Danes  ;  they  and  the  Russians  declined  to  be  under 
him.  Norris  then  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  already  arranged 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Russo-Danish  army — that  is,  the  monarch 
present  in  the  field  to  command  in  chief,  or  if  both  were  there 
they  to  command  alternately.  As  the  tsar  was  to  sail  in  person  he 
would  on  this  principle  command  the  Danes  and  Russians,  and  the 
English  would  act  with  him.  If  he  left  the  fleet  its  movements 
must  be  concerted  at  councils  of  war.  The  English  would  form  the 
van,  the  Danes  the  centre,  the  Russians  the  rear-guard.  Then  at 
a  council  of  war  on  12  August  Norris  and  Grave  arranged  that  the 
convoy  should  go  on  from  Bornholm  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  should  assemble  on  its  return  at  Danzig. 
Next  day  Admirals  Gyldenlove  and  Sehestedt  hoisted  their  flags, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  tsar  his  standard  on  the  '  Ingria  ; ' 
on  the  18th  the  whole  expedition  quitted  Danish  waters,  a  noble 
fleet  of  some  sixty  men-of-war  and  over  400  merchantmen. 

The  voyage  went  on  in  better  harmony  than  might  have  been 
expected  from   the   preliminary  discussions.      Gyldenlove  indeed 
complained  that  Norris  did  not  salute  his  flag,  but  the  latter  justi- 
fied himself.     Bornholm, was  reached  on  the  19th.     Cruisers  were 
sent  out,  and  reported  the  Swedish  fleet  safe  in  Carlskrona.     On 
the  22nd,  therefore,  the  convoy  was  sent  oft',  the  British  portion  under 
command  of  Captain  Lestock,  of  the  '  Weymouth.'  ^^     Norris  had 
already  issued  orders  to  his  captains  to  carry  out  reprisals   by 
chasing  and  seizing  any  Swedish  vessels  they  should  meet  with. 
The  convoy  gone,  Norris  proposed  to  the  tsar  that  a  detachment 
should  be  sent  to  Rostock  to  protect  the  transport  of  his  troops,  and 
either  the  rest  of  the  fleet  or   some  cruisers  proceed  to  observe 
Carlskrona.       The   latter    alternative    was    decided    upon.     One 
Danish  ship  had  to  go  to  Riga   (or  Konigsberg)    for  cables,  so  ill- 
provided   was  that   squadron.     It  also  appeared  that  Gyldenlove 
had  orders  on  no  account  to  proceed  further  up  the  Baltic  than 
Oeland   Point.     The   tsar   desiring   now   to    quit    the   fleet,    new 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  its  direction.     He  proposed  that 
the  British  and  Danish  admirals  should  lie  next  each  other,  so  as 
to  be  on  equal  terms  and  to  consult,  each  nation  taking  orders  from 
its  own  flag  ;  and  when  Gyldenlove  made  difficulties,  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would  not  agree  to  this,  he  would  take 'his  ships  back 
and  have   nothing  more  to  do  with  the  operations.     The   Dane 
therefore   assented,    with  the  modification  that  one  of  each  side 
should  lie  between  the  flagships.     Councils  of  war  were  to  be  held 
on  board  the  Russian  ship  the  •  Marlborough.' 

The  tsar  gone,  next  day  (26  August)  the  admirals  met.     Norris 
inquiring  whether,  in  case  the  Swedes  followed  the  traders  up  the 

'"  His  other  ships  were  the  '  Falkland '  and  '  Straiford,'  also  of  fifty  guns,  the 
'  Charles '  galley  and  the  '  Lynn/  forty,  and  the  '  Blandford  '  frigate. 
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Baltic,  Gyldenlove  would  join  him  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  latter 
replied  that  he  might  not  go  beyond  the  Point  of  Oeland.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  should  continue  to  be  off 
Bornholm,  and  that  cruisers,  two  of  each  nation,  should  lie 
between  that  island  and  Carlskrona,  and  report  every  four  days. 
This  went  on,  the  fleet  sailing  from  point  to  point,  or  separating  to- 
water,  the  cruisers  continually  on  the  watch,  till  20  September,  when 
all  were  back  at  Copenhagen.  A  fresh  dispute  on  ceremonial  between 
Norris  and  Gyldenlove  was  the  only  incident,  and  this  was  happily 
composed.  Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  were  coming  over  from 
Warnemlinde,  where  186  transports  had  been  collected  by  the  end 
of  August,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  in  Zealand  by  15  September, 
They  amounted  to  thirty-seven  battalions  of  infantry  and  three 
regiments  of  dragoons,  some  29,000  men,  of  whom  between  3,000- 
and  4,000  were  non-combatants.^^  The  combined  army  of  invasion 
numbered  about  52,000.^^ 

J.  F.  Chance. 
{To  he  continued.) 

^s  Hartman,  p.  83.  He  gives  detailed  figures  from  the  Eussian  documents.  Forty- 
battalions  of  infantry  is  the  number  elsewhere  stated — for  instance,  by  General 
Bothmer  (19  Sept.)     He  puts  the  cavalry  at  six  regiments  of  1,300  men  each. 

"  Wich  reckons  the  number  of  the  Danish  forces  at  10,298  horse  and  12,599  foot,. 
or  nearly  23,000  (18  Sept.) ;  so  also  Holm,  p.  78. 
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Notes  and  Documents. 


Hides  and  Virgates  at  Battle  Abbey, 

In  his  English  Village  Community  ^  Mr.  Seebohm  quotes  from 
*  the  documents  of  Battle  Abbey  given  by  Dugdale '  a  statement 
that  eight  virgates  made  one  hide  and  four  virgates  one  wista. 
This  he  takes  to  prove  the  existence  in  Sussex  of  the  double  hide 
of  240  acres,  some  traces  of  which  he  finds  elsewhere.^  Of  course 
he  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Sussex  virgate  contained 
30  acres.  Professor  Maitland  disputes  both  his  fact  and  his 
inference.^  The  citation  from  Dugdale,  he  says,  *  seems  to  refer 
to  the  statement  now  printed  in  the  Battle  Cartulary  (Camden 
Society),  p.  xiii,  where  1  h  =  4  v.'  Here  he  does  injustice  to  Mr. 
Seebohm,  who  is  guiltless  of  a  misquotation.  The  citation  w^as  not 
from  the  Custu7nals  (which  Professor  Maitland  by  a  slip  describes  as 
the  cartulary)  of  Battle  Abbey,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  in 
1887  by  Mr.  Scargill  Bird,  but  from  the  Chronicon  de  Bcllo,  lengthy 
excerpts  from  which  were  appended  by  Dugdale  to  his  account  of 
the  Abbey  in  the  Monasticon.  Mr.  Seebohm  was  apparently  not 
.aware  that  the  chronicle  had  been  published  in  full  by  the  Anglia 
Christiana  Society  so  long  ago  as  1846. 

The  writer  of  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  foundation  and  early  history  of  the  house  built  to  com- 
memorate the  Conqueror's  victory  undoubtedly  makes  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  him.  Octo  itaque  virgatac^  he  says,  nnam 
hidam  facinnt,  Wista  vero  quatuor  virgatis  constat.*  He  says  so, 
but  can  we  believe  him  ?  If  he  is  right,  current  notions  on  the 
'  early  land  measures  of  our  country  will  need  revision.  Evidence  has 
already  been  adduced  which  seems  to  show  that  the  hide  of  Domes- 
day contained  four  times  as  many  acres  in  one  district  as  it  did  in 
another.^  Is  it  possible  that  twice  as  many  virgates  went  to  the 
hide  in  Sussex  as  elsewhere  ?  Or  must  Mr.  Seebohm 's  alternative 
•of   the   double  hide  be  accepted  ?     The  content   assigned  to  the 

•  p.  51.  2  jijid^  pp.  37^  39^  54_ 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  394  n. 
«  Monasticoii  (ed.  184G),  iii.  241 ;  Chron.  de  Bdlo,  p.  11. 
^  English  Historical  Review,  xvii.  280. 
VOL.    XVIII.-NO.    LXXII.  ZZ 
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wista  by  the  chronicler  might  be  held  to  support  the  latter  view. 
Normally  the  ivista  was  the  equivalent  on  the  Battle  Abbey 
manors  in  Sussex  of  the  virgate  of  other  districts,  but  in  at  least 
one  of  these  manors  the  fourteenth-century  custumals  show  us 
magnae  wistae  which  were  taken  as  equal  to  half-hides  where  the 
hide  contained  4  virgates.^  If  the  area  of  the  virgate  be  assumed  as 
constant,  a  wista  of  4  virgates  would  involve  a  double  hide.  But 
another  assumption  is  possible.  Supposing  the  chronicler's  hide 
to  be  a  single  one,  and  its  8  virgates  only  half  the  normal  size,  a 
magna  wista  of  2  virgates,  each  of  normal  area,  would  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  his  wista  of  4  virgates.'^ 

Had  the  author  of  this  equation  1  h  =  8  v  been  speaking  of  the 
state  of  things  in  his  own  day,  he  would  not  have  caused  us  so  much 
concern.  For  hides  in  time  became  very  irregular.  An  equation 
of  this  sort  derived  from  Domesday  Book,  as  the  one  before  us 
professes  to  be,  is  another  matter.  If  it  were  established.  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  would  have  to  reconsider  his  decision  that  the 
virgate,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  the  fourth  of  the  hide  and  no 
other  fraction.^  The  chronicler  fortunately  gives  the  Domesday 
figures  from  which,  with  two  slight  modifications,  he  obtained  his 
equation.  He  extracts  from  Domesday  Book,  which  he  calls  Liher 
Eegis,  the  rating  in  hides  and  virgates  of  the  lands  which  formed 
the  leuga  of  the  Abbey.^  In  two  cases  he  disputes  the  Domesday 
figure  and  supplies  a  lower  one.  In  the  following  table  the  names 
are  given  in  the  Domesday  spelling,  from  which  he  diverges  some- 
what, and  the  chronicler's  figures  where  they  differ  are  inserted  in 
brackets : — 


H. 


V. 


Bochecham    . 

•  h 

Bece 

.    —              3 

Wasingate     . 

•   -           1(4) 

Wilminte 

.    -              6(5) 

Nirefeld 

6 

Peneherst 

TT/-4-IT 

4 

1 

XlOV 

Pilesham 

2 

1 

Cedesfeld       . 

—               B 

Bollintun 

2  minus   1 

Croherst 

—               1 

Witinges 

—               1 

Holintun 

—               1 

•*  Chro7i.  de  Bello,  p.  17  ;  Ciistumals  of  Battle  Abbey,  jjp.  xiii,  29. 

^  The  Hundred  Kolls  furnish  a  Huntingdonshire  instance  of  a  hide  divided  into 
8  virgates  of  15  acres  (Seebohm,  p.  37).  But  departures  from  the  normal  were  so 
common  by  that  date  that  nothing  can  be  built  upon  this  coincidence. 

*  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  385. 

«  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  10  ;  D.  B.  i.  17,  b. 
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These  figures  are  followed  in  the  chronicle  by  a  statement  of 
the  total :  Summa :  sex  hidae  et  dimidia  virgata.  The  writer  then 
remarks,  Octo  itaque  virgatae  unarn  hidam  faciunt. 

Now  (1)  the  details  are  certainly  preceded  in  Domesday  by  what 
looks  like  a  statement  of  their  total,  which  differs  only  slightly  from 
the  chronicler's :  ipse  ahhas  habet  in  suo  rapo  sex  hidas  et  dimidiam. 
If  1  H  =  4  V,  the  actual  total  would  be  9  hides.  (2)  As  modified  in  the 
chronicle  the  figures  work  out  exactly  to  its  total  if  eight  virgates 
make  a  hide.  The  case  might  seem  proved.  But  a  statement 
appended  to  the  figures  in  Domesday  and.  not  reproduced  by  the 
chronicler  may  throw  another  light  upon  them.  It  runs  thus  :  De 
omni  hac  terra  hahet  ahhas  in  dominioduas  hidas  et  dimidcam.^^  Hae 
hidae  non  geldaverunt  in  rapo.  The  6^  hides  at  which  the  Abbey 
lands  in  the  rape  were  rated  could  hardly  include  these  2J  hides, 
which  paid  no  geld  there,  but  the  latter  may  be  included  in  the  figures 
given  for  the  individual  holdings.  Assuming  a  hide  of  4  virgates  these 
make  a  total  of  9  hides.  Now  2^  hides  subtracted  from  9  leave 
exactly  6^.  If  this  explanation  be  the  right  one,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  chronicler  thought  that  6^  hides  was  the  actual  total  of 
the  Domesday  details,  not  merely  the  total  after  subtracting  the  2  J 
hides  of  demesne,  and  that  under  this  misapprehension  he  deduced 
a  hide  of  eight  virgates.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though,  on  this 
assumption,  the  details  with  his  modifications  work  out  exactly  to 
his  total  the  sum  of  the  Domesday  figures  is  not  the  6^  hides 
which  he  took  to  be  their  total.  'If  1  h  =  8  v,  they  would  make  6^ 
hides,  not  6^. 

Why  did  he  drag  in  the  ivista?  ^  We  can  only  throw  out  the 
conjecture  that  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Domes- 
day hide  contained  twice  as  many  virgates  as  the  hide  of  his  own 
day,  half  of  which  was  sometimes  called  a  magna  luista,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  postulate  the  existence  of  an  earlier  wista  of  4 
virgates  instead  of  2. 

A  search  through  the  Sussex  Domesday,  for  some  definite  light 
on  the  relation  of  virgate  to  hide  on  the  whole  strengthens  our 
belief  that  the  Battle  writer  misinterpreted  his  text.  An  entry 
under  Brislinga  ^^  at  the  first  glance  gives  us  pause.  Brislinga,  we 
are  informed,  is  rated  at  1  hide,  and  'of  this  hide  Kobert  holds  4 
virgates  of  the  Count  (of  Eu).'  Surely  this  must  imply  a  hide  of 
more  than  4  virgates  ?  But  another  case  of  an  estate  rated  at  1 
hide  '  of  which  '  five  tenants  held  13  virgates  in  all  points  to  the 
true  explanation.^^  These  are  instances  where  '  beneficial  hidation  ' 
has  been  at  work.  The  manor  has  originally  been  rated  at  more 
than  a  hide,  and  the  holdings  are  expressed  as  fractions  of  the  old, 

"•  The  editor  of  the  Chron.  de  Bello  carelessly  took  this  to  be  intended  as  the 
total,  and  suggested  a  typographical  error. 

"  D.  B.  i.  18,  b.  '2  jji^^  I  20,  a. 

z  z  2 
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not  the  new  rating.  In  the  light  of  this  we  shall  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  an  entry  in  which  the  details  exactly  equal  the 
rating  if  8  v  =  l  h.  Francwelle  is  rated  at  IJ  hides  and  is  held 
of  the  Count  of  Eu  by  6  knights,  whose  shares  are  as  follows : — 


Normanus 

Radulfus 

Hugo    . 

Osbernus 

Wenenc 

Girardus 


H. 

JL 

2 


It  is  probably  a  2J-hide  manor  which  has  had  a  hide  knocked  off 
its  rating.  In  all  these  cases  the  '  beneficial  hidation  '  seems  to 
have  been  effected  before  the  last  year  of  the  Confessor,  and  so  the 
original  figure  is  not  stated.  But  where  the  reduction  has  been 
made  T.R.W.  and  both  ratings  are  supplied  the  details  are  always 
fractions  of  the  earlier  one.  The  case  of  Horintune  is  chosen  to 
illustrate  this,  because  it  also  offers  one  of  three  clear  proofs  that 
the  hide  in  Sussex,  as  elsewhere,  contained  4  virgates  and  not  8. 

Horintune  had  been  rated  at  4 J  hides,  T.R.E.     This  has  since 
been  reduced  to  3  hides  2  virgates.^ ^     The  holdings  were : 


H. 

V. 

Comes  de  Owe 

.       .       .    H 

2 

Reimbertus   . 

.        .        .     i 

Willelmus     . 

.     1 

Hugo    .... 

.      .      .    4 

Ulwardus      .        .        . 

4i 

2 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  Duntune,  a  five-hide  manor,  T.R.E. , 
but  in  1086  rated  at  one  hide  only.^^     Here  the  details  are : 

H.  V 

Willelmus   .        .        .        ...       2  1 

Robertus      ......       1  1 

Alter  miles 1^  — 


A  third  proof  of  the  equation  1h=4v  is  even  more  satisfac- 
tory. Werste  under  the  Confessor  paid  geld  on  6  hides.  In  108G 
it  was  only  rated  at  4  hides,  3  virgates,  and  the  difference  is 
accounted  for  in  a  note  :  quinque  virg^  sunt  retro  quia  una  Mela  est  in 
rapo  Com'  de  Moriton\^^  This  seems  to  give  us  the  conclusive  equa- 
tion 4h  +  3v  +  5v=6h.  James  Tait. 


»  D.  B.  i.  18,  b. 


Ibid.  i.  29,  a. 


Ibid.  i.  20,  a. 
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Decies  and  Desmond. 

As  Miss  Bateson's  paper  on  *  Irish  Exchequer  Memoranda  of  the 
Eeign  of  Edward  I '  deals  with  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given 
considerable  attention,  the  infeudation  of  Ireland,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  a  correction  with  regard  to  Decies  and  Desmond.  We 
read  of  county  Waterford,  on  p.  505  : 

De  Thoma  filio  Mauricii  dimidium  servicium  pro  terris  suis  Dessie  et 
Dessemonie. 

On  this  entry  Miss  Bateson  comments  : 

Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  is  charged  with  40^^.  (a  mistake  for  40s.)  in  Gal, 
129G  (no.  966),  and  Decies  and  Desmond  are  not  named ; 

and  in  the  note  immediately  following  she  speaks  of  *the 
confusion  arising  from  the  omission  of  Thomas  Fitz  Anthony's 
portion,  &c.'     But  this  '  portion  '  is  not  omitted  ;  it  consisted  of  the 

*  Decies  and  Desmond '  assigned  in  the  entry  cited  above  to 
Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  and  his  wife 
in  1292  to  hold  by  that  dimidium  servicium  which  is  duly  specified 
in  the  entry.  This  is  proved  by  the  Calendar  of  Irish  Documents 
1285-1292  (no.  1051),  where  is  entered  from  charter  roll  20 
Edward  I,  m.  9,  the  king's  grant  (6  Feb.  1291-2)  of  *  Decies  and 
Desmond '  to  hold  '  by  the  service  of  i  of  1  knight's  fee ' 
and  the  yearly  render  of  200  marks  at  the  Irish  exchequer. 
The  same  document  recites  the  devolution  of  this  great  estate. 
Originally  leased  by  John  to  Thomas  Fitz  Anthony,  it  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  Henry  III,  who  had  eventually  be- 
stowed it  on  his  son  Edward,  who,  while  still  a  minor,  leased  it," 
7  Nov.  1259,^  to  John  Fitz  Thomas,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
(but  not,  I  think,  heiress  or  co-heiress)  of  Thomas  Fitz  Anthony. 
This  John  Fitz  Thomas,  dying  at  the  battle  of  Callan,  left  a  grand- 
son and  heir,  the  above  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  (father  of  the  first 
earl  of  Desmond).  The  crown  recovered  the  estate  on  the  plea  that 
the  grant  of  1259  was  invalid,  and  then  granted  it  afresh,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1292.  The  original  charter  of  1292  would  seem  to 
be  preserved,  strangely  enough,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  according  to  Mr. 
I.  H.  Jeayes's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Charters,  and  Muniments 
there   found.     But   it   is   oddly  described  by  him  as  a  grant  to 

*  Thomas  son  of  Maurice  [de  Berkeley]  and  Margaret  his  wife ' 
(p.  147),  although  his  own  Berkeley  pedigree  shows  that  this 
ascription  must  be  wrong,  while  the  Irish  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice 
is,  of  course,  a  well-known  man  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Berkeleys,  There  are  inaccuracies  also  in  the  abstract  there  given 
of  the  charter.  J.  H.  Round. 

'  Calendar  of  Irish  Documents,  no.  629. 
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TAe  Revenue  and  Expenditure 

The  following  tables  show  the  ordinary  receipts  and  issues  of  the 
exchequer  as  completely  as  the  remaining  Pells,  Auditors',  and  Jews' 
rolls  of  the  Exchequer  of  Receipt  will  permit.     There  are  many 

Eeceipts. 


Great  Receipt 

TaUages  of 

Total 

1st  quarter 

2nd  quarter 

Jews,  &c. 

£              5. 

d. 

£        s. 

d. 

£       s.     d. 

£        «.    rf. 

Easter  1220  . 

2a' 

1920  12  9 

Easter  1226  . 

524     9  5| 

2b  2 

Easter  1233  . 

15     2  6^ 

3 

Mich.  1237-8 

8351     7 

H 

3^ 

Mich.  1240-1 

10832  15 

9 

1588  11 

3^ 

4 

12421  15  31= 

Mich.  1241-2 

14930     0 

ii-i 

9462  16 

4| 

As 

24392  17  4 

Easter  1242  . 

7200     0 

7 

36« 

Mich.  1243-4 

12512     9 

2^ 

2433  15 

4| 

ii8 

14946    4  7 

Mich.  1245-6 

14045  13 

11 

3831     5 

6 

124 

17876  19  5 

Mich.  1252-3 

7119     7 

10| 

5" 

Mich.  1253-4 

12262  11 

3414     0 

8 

6 

122  15  9 

6' 

15799     8  3^ 

Easter  1254  . 

8743     2 

10 

2410  12 

2i« 

A  II,  12 

2600     7  1 

9 

13754    2  li 

Mich.  1256-7 

6656     6 

4 

897     2 

11 

7 

7553     9  3 

Easter  1257  . 

3496     7 

7| 

1703     5 

6 

9 

24     5  2 

9 10 

5223  18  3i 

Mich.  1257-8 

7009     0 

1 

1531     4 

^\ 

12,  13 

8540     4  7| 
4978     5  6-1 

Easter  1258  . 

3724  16 

n 

1253     8 

9 

15,  16 

Mich.  1258-9 

4528  19 

4 

4058     7 

\\\ 

19 

8591  10  5it 

Easter  1259  . 

4239  11 

lOi 

3190     6 

^\ 

20 

7429  18  6 

Mich.  1259-60 

6809     9 

10| 

2649     3 

7 

21 

9468  13  5|t 

Easter  1260  . 

3701  14 

10| 

1953     9 

9 

22 

5655     4  71 

Easter  1261  . 

4578     0 

4i 

1598  11 

\\\ 

23 

6176  12  4 

Easter  1263  . 

2637     7 

0^ 

1049     8 

H 

24 

3686  15  5 

Easter  1269  . 

1972     9 

iH 

3457     4 

4i 

25 

5429  14  4 

Easter  1272  . 

1289  10  0 

" 

'  This  is  a  headed  roll  of  receipts  by  counties,  the  sum  of  which,  on  the  dorse  of 
m.  1,  reads  to  this  effect : — 

£        s.     d. 
'  Total  receipts  of  this  term  ....       1920     12     9 

Total  issues        .         .         .         .         .         .         .       1786     18     4 

There  remain  in  the  treasury     ....         133     14     5  ' 

The  year  must  have  begun  with  an  empty  treasury. 

^  '  Rotulus  ludeorum  de  tallagio  4000  marcarum,'  on  m.  4.  The  Jews'  Eoll  (Exch. 
of  Rec),  no.  2,  m.  3,  is  summed  741Z.  17s.  ^d. 

'  Jews'  Roll  (Exch.  of  Rec),  no.  3. 

*  This  roll  runs  to  7  Feb. :  some  membranes  missing. 

'  An  obelus  distinguishes  the  '  sums '  given  in  the  rolls  which  are  clearly  incorrect. 
The  errors  are  very  small. 

*  Incomplete  roll.  ^  *  Justices  of  the  Jews.' 

*  Including  70Z.  lis.  8^d.  '  of  amercements  and  fines  before  the  justices  assigned 
to  the  custody  of  the  Jews.' 

»  '  Tallage  of  the  Jews  of  10,000  marks ;  '  also  in  Jews'  Roll  (Exch.  of  Rec),  no.  6. 

'"  '  Justices  of  the  Jews,'  111.  lis.  lOd. ;  the  like  :  '  for  exchanging  without  warrant,' 
61:  13s.  4d.  This  roll  records  the  receipt  from  William  de  Gloucester  of  366Z.  13s.  4d., 
which  is  not  included  in  the  '  sum.' 

"  '  Tallage  of  the  Jews  of  5000  marks,'  Jews'  Roll  (Exch.  of  Rec),  no.  5a. 
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0/  England  under  Henry  III, 

breaks  in  the  series.     The  references  are  to  the  Pells  rolls ;  but 
where  *  A '  is  prefixed,  the  Auditors'  roll  is  indicated. 

KOBERT    JOWITT    WhITWELL. 

Issues. 


— 

let  quarter 

2nd  quarter 

Total 

- 

Easter  1220 

£        s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£        f. 
1786  18 

{ 

2&' 

Mich,  1240-1 12 . 
Mich.  1241-2     . 
Easter  1242 
Mich.  1243-4  »=* . 

9226  14 
8167     7 
6724  18 
9984  14 

1 
11 

7 
10 

3223 

i9201 

4512 

4494 

3 
11 
12 

2 

01 '« 
7.4 

12449  17 
27368  19 
11237  10 

14478  18 

'4^ 

2,  A  29 
3 

Easter  1246  »«    .        . 
Easter  1252 

3237     0 

1 

1194 

18 

n 

6631  12 
4431  18 

6 

I 

Mich.  1253-4 ''  . 

Easter  1254 

Mich.  1256-7     . 

Easter  1257 

Mich.  1257-8     .      .  . 

Easter  1258 

9734    9 
3428  19 
4490  15 
2150     4 
6551  13 
2925  19 

l| 
1 

4194 
7747 

767 
5565 
2704 

604 

6 

14 

4 

8 

13 
19 

11 

5| 

13928  15 
11176  13 
5257  19 
7715  13 
9256     6 
3630  18 

'I' 

7 
0 

I 

9 
10 
II 
12 

Mich.  1259-60   . 

5382     6 

3 

3837 

3 

11^ 

9219  10 

2^ 

.3 

Easter  1263 

2307     7 

6 

802 

17 

11 

3110    5 

5 

14 

■ 

• 

"  The  liberate  roll  of  25  Hen.  Ill  (28  OcL  1240-27  Oct.  1241)  has  a  note  on 
merab.  5  to  this  effect:  'Sum  of  this  roll  for  writs  of  liberate  from  the  feast  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  [28  Oct.]  to  Saturday,  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  of  the  B.V.M. 
[7  Sept.],  13,203Z.  Is.  Sd,' 

'^  The  sum  of  the  second  quarter  is  corrected  by  the  Auditors'  issue  roll,  no.  29, 
docketed  '  25  Edw.  I.' 

**  Of  this  sum  15,304Z.  9s.  lOd.  was  paid  after  22  March. 

'*  The  '  Fines,  liberate,  et  contrabrevia  de  Wasconia,  27  Hen.  IH,'  have  an  entry 
{'  Eoles  Gascons,'  no.  1710),  dated  about  12  March  1243,  to  this  effect :  '  Sum  by  writs 
of  liberate  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  2162Z.  6s.  5d. ;  sum  by  writs  of  liberate 
since  the  king  landed  in  Poitou,  to  date,  5566Z.  12s.  4d.' 

'**  So  docketed ;  the  roll  breaks  off  five  weeks  after  Trinity,  the  last  membrane 
being  lost.  Down  to  this  point  the  issues  are  dated  by  days ;  afterwards  each  quarter 
is  separate,  and  there  are  occasional  interim  totals.  Otherwise  the  items  follow  with- 
out a  break. 

"  Some  membranes  missing  at  the  head. 
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T/ie  Hzmtingdon  Song  School  and  the  School  of 
St.  G^'egoiys,  Cante7'bnry. 

In  the  register  of  the  regular  canons  of  Huntingdon,  Cotton* 
MS.  Faust.  C.I.  f.  17  a,  are  two  items  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
elementary  education  under  the  Normans.  They  add  a  fresh 
illustration  to  the  story  of  the  relations  of  monasteries  to  English 
schools,  and  a  further  illustration  of  an  unfavourahle  kind. 

In  the  first,  one  Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon— and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  historian — who  entered  upon  his 
archidiaconate  in  1109  or  1110,  makes  known  that  he  has  given 
back  and  offered  on  the  altar  to  the  canons  of  Huntingdon  the  song, 
school  which  is  known  to  be  theirs  of  right.  In  the  second  (of 
which  the  first  was  a  consequence)  a  bishop  of  Lincoln,  presum- 
ably Robert  Bloet  (1094-1123),  makes  known  to  the  archdeacon 
Henry  that  the  canons'  monopoly  is  to  be  respected  and  the  rival 
*  adulterine '  school  silenced.  Should  the  existence  of  the  rival 
school  be  prolonged  in  infringement  of  the  canons'  rights,  the- 
parish  church  where  it  is  held  is  to  be  suspended. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  here  to  the  early 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  song  and  grammar  schools  at  Canter- 
bury, which  Dr.  H.  Boehmer-Romundt  has  printed  in  his  Fcilsclmngew 
Erzhischof  Lanfranks  von  Canterbury.^  From  the  register  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  MS. 
LI.  II.  15,  he  gives  a  full  transcript  of  Lanfranc's  endowment  of  that 
hospital,  which  was  the  first  house  of  regular  canons  in  England. 
Lanfranc  built  a  church  outside  the  North  Gate  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Gregory,  attached  to  it  a  hospital,  and  endowed  six  priests  : — 

Sed  et  intra  septa  sepedicte  ecclesie  scolas  urbis  et  viculorum  eius  tarn 
grammatice  quani  musice  regi  debere  statuentes,  earum  regimen  prepositis- 
sacerdotum  ipsius  ecclesie  et  eorum  dispositioni  commisimus.  Hanc  auteni 
ecclesiam  eiusque  cuntas  [sic]  pertinencias  sed  et  prepositos  ^  eius  atque 
ministros  ^  in  potestate  nostra  et  successorum  nostrorum  dumtaxat 
retinentes,  ab  omni  ecclesiastice  secularisve  persone  manu  et  diciono 
liberos  esse  decernimus. 

Baptism  might  be  celebrated  in  the  church ;  and  there  was  free- 
sepulture  for  priests  and  clerks  and  the  lay  of  both  sexes,  for  which 
no  fee  w^as  to  be  taken.  The  passage  speaking  of  the  school  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  a  church  on  the  site  from 
of  old  ;  that  the  children  of  the  city  and  appurtenant  hamlets, 
attended  its  song  and  grammar  schools  ;  and  that  the  control  of 
the  school  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  iwepositi  appointed  by  the- 

'  Studien  zur  Geschichta  dcr  Theologic  mid  de.r  Kirche  (1902),  p..  173.. 

'  So  MS.,  not  presbiteros,  as  printed. 

'  Dr.  Bohmei'-Komiindt  reads  magistros  ;  the  word  is  faint.. 
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priests  of  the  hospital.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
is  beheved  to  be  1084.  The  clerks  of  St.  Gregory  are  named  in 
the  Christ  Church  Domesday  '^  ('  little  if  at  all  later  than  the 
Conqueror's  reign  ' ''),  and  in  terms  which  make  it  more  than 
likely  that  the  clerks  of  Canterbury,  who  held  thirty-two  mansurac 
in  gildam  suam,  according  to  Domesday  Book,^  are  none  other 
than  the  clerks  of  St.  Gregory.  Mary  Bateson. 

Cotton  MS.  Faust,  C.I.  f.  17  a. 

De  Scola  dc  cantu. 

Universis  sancte  dei  ecclesie  filiis  Henricus  archidiaconus  Huntingdon' 
salutem  in  Christo.  Quia  negociis  et  commoditati  maxime  eorum  qui 
renunciaverunt  seculo  et  militant  Christo  omnimoda  eorum  indempnitate 
sollicite  providere,  et  ne  dampnosa  temporum  interieccio  antiquet  et 
obnubulet "  si  quid  misit  in  dubium  quod  eorum  ad  veri  fidem  trahi 
possit  assercione,  in  lucem  evocare  pia  et  honesta  curacio  est,  vestram 
dignum  duximus  non  latere  noticiam  nos  canonicis  de  Huntingdon'  scolas 
de  cantu  de  Huntingdon'  quas  ad  ius  eorum  dinoscitur  pertinere  in  perpe- 
tuum  reddidisse  et  super  altare  obtuhsse.     Valete. 

Adhuc  dc  Scolis. 

R[obertus]  dei  gracia  Lincolniensis  episcopus  H[enrico]  Archidiacono  et 
decanis  suis  de  Huntingdonschira  salutem.  Conquest!  sunt  nobis  canonici 
de  Huntingdon'  quod  quidam  contra  tenorem  domini  pape  privilegii  et 
nostram  confirmacionem  in  preiudicium  scolarum  de  Huntingdon'  pre- 
sumunt  adulterinas  scolas  regere  absque  eorum  licencia,  eapropter  vobis- 
mandando  precipimus  ut  omni  negligencia  [remota]^  sollicicius  eis  de 
cetero  silencium  inponatis  nostra  auctoritate,  quod  si  contempserint  non. 
differatis  ecclesiam  illius  loci  in  cuius  parochia  scolas  illicite  regi  ad 
^  suspendere,  et  non  relaxentur  donee  satisfecerint  nobis  et 
canonicis.     Valete. 


Early  Posts  in  England} 

The  history  of  the  English  post  office  has  been  written  by 
William  Lewins  and  Herbert  Joyce,  who  were  both  officers  of  the 
department,  and  told  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  postal  service 
with  considerable  fulness  of  detail ;  but  neither  writer  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  post  office,  antl  some  of  their 
statements  need  correction  in  view  of  the  publication  of  Calendars 
of  the  State  Paiicrs,  which  were  either  not  available  or  were  not 
consulted  by  them.  The  common  books  of  reference  are  also  mis- 
leading as  to  the  origin  of  the  English  posts,  which  are  traced  no 

*  Soniner,  ed.  Battely,  i.,  app.,  p.  15.  *  Bound,  Feudal  England,  p.  300. 

«  D.B.  f.  3a.  ''  Sic  for  ohnubilct. 

"  A  blank  space  has  been  left  for  the  missing  word.  "  Space  left  blank. 

'  A  few  facts  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  are  repeated  from  a  contribution  by 
the  present  writer  to  St.  Martin' s-lc-Gyand,  xiii.  131-9,  April  1003. 
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further  back  than  c.  1533 :  under  this  date  some  have  noted  the 
existence  of  a  master  of  the  posts,  while  others  have  not  recognised 
him  until  1581.  But  the  king's  posts  certainly  existed  as  early  as 
1509,'-^  and  a  letter  at  the  Eecord  Office  from  Francis  de  Taxis, 
master  of  the  posts  in  Flanders,  addressed  Magistro  Domino  meo 
Brianno  Tuke,  Magistro  Postarum,  Londini,  bears  the  date  of  23 
March  1516.^  We  know,  moreover,  that  Tuke  was  master  of  the 
posts  in  1512,  as  there  are  numerous  entries  of  payments  made  to 
him  and  to  others  for  posts  from  October  in  that  year  and  onwards 
until  Tuke's  death  in  1545. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  postal  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of  that 
century,  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  or 
that  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  packets  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  posts.     In  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  told, 

les  postes  sent  des  relais  des  chevaux  etablis  de  distance  en  distance  a 
I'usage  des  courriers  charges  de  porter  les  missives  tant  du  souverain  que 
des  particuliers  ;  ces  relais  servent  aussi  a  tous  les  voyageurs  qui  veulent 
en  user  en  payant  toutefois  le  prix  regie  par  le  gouvernement.'* 

But  this  definition,  accurate  though  it  may  be  as  regards  the 
French  posts  set  up  by  Louis  XI,^  does  not  apply  to  the  early 
English  posts  in  so  far  as  private  letters  and  private  travellers  are 
concerned.  The  English  posts  were  the  king's  posts  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  travelling  on  his  business,  or  of  letters  and 
packets  sent  on  his  service.  If  an  ordinary  traveller  wished  to 
ride  post,  he  must  first  obtain  a  commission,  or  warrant,  from  the 
sovereign,  his  privy  council,  or  certain  officers  of  state ;  and 
though  private  letters  circulated  by  the  post  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  earlier,  they  were  treated  as  '  bye '  letters, 
and  had  to  take  their  chance  of  being  forwarded  as  opportunity 
occurred. 

The  patent  of  Brian  Tuke's  appointment  is  not  forthcoming. 
His  successors  were  William  Paget,  secretary  of  state,  who  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  acted,  and  John  Mason,  French  secre- 
tary, to  whom  letters  patent  were  issued  on  12  Nov.  1545,  granting 
to  them,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  Officium  Magistri  Nuncionmi 
<Jursorum  sire  Postarum  tarn  infra  regnum  nostrum  Angliae  quam  in 
aliis  partibus  transmarinis  in  nostro  dominio  existentihus,  with  a 
pension  of  66^.  13s.  Ad.  a  year,  to  hold,  occupy,  or  enjoy  by  them- 
selves or  their  sufficient  deputies,  during  their  own  lives,  or  the 

^  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  i.  no.  3946. 

^  Francis  de  Taxis  to  Brian  Tuke,  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  ii.  no.  1698. 

■•  Diderot,  Fncyclopidie,  s.v.  '  Poste.' 

^  Commynes,  Mimoires,  v.  10,  mentions  them  under  the  year  1477 ;  they  had  been 
established  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1464.  See  B.  de  Mandrot's  note,  ad  loc.  (vol.  i. 
p.  263,  1901). 
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life  of  the  longer  liver  of  them,  with  all  profits  and  commodities  of 
the  office  in  as  full  and  large  a  manner  as  Brian  Tuke,  or  any 
other  persons,  held  the  said  office.  Mason  continued  to  hold  the 
office  until  his  death  in  1566,  but  he  was  often  out  of  the  country 
on  other  state  business,  and  at  one  time  apparently  for  three 
years.  His  successor,  Thomas  Kandolph,  was  appointed  master  of 
the  posts  in  1566,  and  died  8  June  1590,  but  he  too  was  often  out 
of  England,  going  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1568  and  to  France 
in  1573  and  1576.  On  20  June  1590  a  new  patent  was  made  out 
granting  the  office  of  master  of  the  posts  to  John,  first  Baron 
Stanhope  of  Harrington,  whose  son  was  by  a  subsequent  patent 
associated  with  him  in  the  office  with  the  right  of  succession.  This 
second  patent  was  the  subject  of  protracted  litigation  and  of 
appeals  to  parliament.  A  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  Stanhope 
case  is  preserved  at  the  Record  Office.*^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  state  papers  that  there  were  posts  to 
Berwick  and  Calais  from  1509  onwards.  A  payment  was  made  in 
that  year  to  Lord  Darcy,  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches 
against  Scotland,  for  posts  to  Berwick,  and  this  northern  post 
seems  to  have  been  maintained  from  that  date  without  serious 
interruption.  There  were  also  regular  posts  to  Calais,  or  to  Dover 
after  the  loss  of  Calais,  for,  writing  in  1535  to  Lord  Lisle,  governor 
of  Calais,  Tuke  said,  *  There  are  always  ordinary  posts  from  London 
to  Dover.'  ^  The  regular  post  to  Ireland  was  of  later  date  ;  but  in 
1575  there  were  three  regular  lines  of  posts  from  London — namely, 
to  Berwick,  Holyhead,  and  Dover.  A  list  of  the  stages  is  printed 
below.®  There  were  also  posts,  as  occasion  required,  to  other 
places — e.g.  to  Exeter,  to  York — presumably  from  some  stage  on 
the  Berwick  road — and  to  Portsmouth  ;  but  these  posts  were 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  ceased.  Posts  were 
also  laid  to  the  court,  wherever  the  sovereign  happened  to  be. 
Thus  in  Tuke's  letter  of  1535,  already  referred  to,  he  says, 
*  Wherever  the  king  is  posts  are  laid  to  his  grace  ;  '  and  when 
-Queen  Elizabeth  went  on  a  progress  in  the  summer  of  1578  a 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  council  to  Gascoyne,  the  postmaster  of 
the  court,  directing  him  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to 
and  from  the  court  during  her  majesty's  progress.^. 

In  addition  to  the  king's  post  there  was  a  post  to  the  outports 
set  up  by  the  alien  merchants  in  London  in  1514.  The  English 
merchants  who  used  this  post  for  the  conveyance  of  their  letters  to 
and   from  the  continent  frequently  complained  that  their   corre- 

^  See  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  1645-7,  p.  461. 
'  Letters  and  Paper^^  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  ix.  no.  27. 

•*  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  entitled  '  England,  Matters  of  State  and  Force  of  the 
Kingdom,'  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Eliz.,  vol.  xcvi.  1574. 
»  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  14  July  1578. 
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spondence  was  kept  back  to  their  disadvantage,  and  sometimes  the 
alien  merchants  quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  the  control  of 
their  post,  which  was  at  last  absorbed  into  the  king's  post.^*^ 

Kegulations  for  the  control  of  the  posts  were  made  by  the  privy 
comicil  at  Westminster,  14  Jan.  1583.  Sundry  inconveniences 
had  arisen  from  *  the  over  great  liberty  of  late  used  in  riding  post,' 
and  divers  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects  had  complained  that  they 
had  been  oppressed.  A  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  ten  councillors,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
posts,  and  directing  that  persons  having  the  place  of  an  ordinary 
post  must  reside  and  not  discharge  their  duties  by  deputy.  Persons 
riding  in  post  by  commission  must  take  their  horses  of  the 
post  and  pay  l^d.  a  mile  for  each  horse ;  those  who  rode  urgently 
without  commission  were  to  pay  2d.  a  mile  (the  council  had  more 
than  once  forbidden  riding  post  without  a  commission,  but  this 
requirement  had  been  often  evaded  and  was  now  withdrawn).  The 
names  of  persons  riding  post  were  to  be  recorded  in  a  book.  If 
there  were  not  enough  post  horses,  other  horses  were  to  be  taken, 
with  the  assistance  of  mayors  and  constables,  and  the  owners  paid 
at  the  ordinary  rates.  Eiders  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide, 
who  was  to  blow  his  horn  when  meeting  company,  in  passing 
through  towns,  and  at  least  thrice  every  mile.  No  packet  or  letter 
was  to  be  forwarded  specially  except  on  her  majesty's  affairs.  The 
posts  were  to  ride  in  summer  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  in  winter  five 
miles  an  hour,  so  afe  to  make  the  journey  from  London  to  Berwick 
in  forty-two  or  sixty  hours,  according  to  the  season.  Finally, 
hackney  men  carrying  packets  or  serving  horses  were  to  be  punished. 

A  few  days  after  the  issue  of  this  proclamation  Eandolph,  as 
*  master  and  controller-general  of  all  her  majesty's  posts,'  set 
down  articles  for  the  posts  between  London  and  the  northern 
border  against  Scotland.  These  articles  were  supplementary  to  the 
regulations  made  by  the  council,  and  provided  that  each  post  was  to 
have  three  good  and  sufficient  horses,  three  good  and  strong  leather 
bags,  and  three  horns,  and  four  horses,  either  his  own  or  others,  and 
two  horns  for  those  riding  post.  The  guide  who  accompanied  persons 
riding  post  was  to  carry  luggage  to  the  weight  of  forty  pounds. 
Packets  on  her  majesty's  service  were  to  be  sent  forward  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  receipt,  were  not  to  be  carried  except  by 
servants  of  the  post,  and  were  to  be  delivered  before  private  letters- 
On  29  Jan.  1584  orders  were  set  down  by  Lord  Cobham,  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  by  Eandolph  for  the  posts  to  Dover.  They 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  articles  of  the  previous  year  for 
regulating  the  northern  posts,  but  they  contain  directions  as  to 
strangers  going  in  and  out  of  the  realm,  and  as  to  the  ordinary 
through  posts  for  the  service  of  merchants  for  Flanders  and  France. 

*"  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Post  Office,  1844,  appendix. 
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The  early  posts  were,  as  we  have  seen,  intended  solely  for  the 
service  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  regulations  made 
by  the  privy  council  and  from  Eandolph's  articles  of  1583  that 
private  letters  were  only  carried  on  sufferance.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  when  this  practice  began,  and  some  statements  on  the 
subject  that  have  appeared  in  print  do  not  seem  well  founded.  In 
Lewins's  Her  Majesty's  Mails  it  is  said  that  *  several  letters  are  in 
existence  dating  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II  which  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  by  the  nuncii  of  the  period, 
with  "Haste,  post  haste  "  written  on  the  back  of  them.'  I  think 
this  statement  must  have  been  made  under  a  misapprehension,  for 
the  word  *  post '  in  this  sense  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  our 
language  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  According  to  the  first  report  of  the  postmaster- 
general  (1855)  private  letters  endorsed  *  Post  haste  '  and  dated  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  known  to  exist,  but  I  have  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
discover  where  such  letters  are  to  be  found,  and  I  am  sceptical 
about  them.  The  practice  of  marking  official  and  other  letters 
with  such  phrases  as  '  For  life,'  or  *  Post  haste,'  became  common 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  in  1548 
Thomas,  Lord  Wharton,  complained  to  the  Protector  that  a  packet 
marked  to  the  post  *  For  life,  for  life  '  was  nine  days  in  reaching 
Carlisle ;  and  in  the  same  year  Lord  Grey,  writing  from  Berwick 
to  John  Uvedale,  treasurer  for  the  garrisons  in  the  north,  marked 
his  letter  *  Haste  '  six  times,  *  For  life  '  three  times,  and  added  a 
Tude  sketch  of  a  gallows,  much  to  poor  Uvedale's  annoyance.  But 
these  were  official,  not  private  letters,  and  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  private  letters,  when  not  despatched  by 
special  messengers,  were  usually  entrusted  to  the  carriers.  Some 
of  the  Paston  letters  were  so  sent,^^  and  the  practice  was  continued 
long  after  regular  posts  had  been  established  on  the  chief  roads  of 
the  country.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Henry  Bis^hop^,  who 
farmed  the  post  office,  set  up  and  advertised  new  posts,  he  claimed 
for  them  that  they  were  more  speedy  and  as  cheap  as  the  carriers. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  passing  of  the  act  9  Anne,  c.  11,  that 
carriers  were  forl)idden  by  law  to  convey  private  letters. 

J.  A.'J.  HOUSDEN. 

The  tmnies  of  post  Toicnes  coming  out  of  Ireland  from 

the  sea  side  to  London  with  the  member  of  miles 

distant  one  from  another. 

Mile*; 

Imprimis  from  Hollihead  to  Be  win  arris  .         .         .     xxiiij 

from  Be wm arris  to  Conway xiij 

from  Conway  to  Denbeighe xxij 

"  John  Paston  to  Mary  Paston,  7  Aug.  1465. 
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from  Denbeigh  to  Westchester        .... 

Miles. 

from  Westchester  to  Nantw«^  . 

xiiij 

from  Nantwich  to  Stone  .... 

xvj 

from  Stone  to  Lichfelde  .... 

xvj 

from  Lichfeilde  to  Coventry     . 

XX 

from  Coventry  to  Daintre 

xiiij 

from  Daintrei  to  Stonie  Stratforde  . 

xvj 

from  Stonie  Stratforde  to  Dunstable 

xvj 

from  Dunstable  to  St  Albans  . 

X 

from  St  Albans  to  Barnett 

X 

from  Barnett  to  London  .... 

X 

Posts  from  London  to  Dover. 

MUes 

from  London  to  Dartforde        .... 

xij 

from  Dartford  to  Rochester 

. 

xij 

from  Rochester  to  Sittingborne 

.         , 

viij 

from  Sittingborne  to  Canterburie     . 

,         , 

xij 

from  Canterburie  to  Dover 

xij  ^2 

The  7iames  of  all  the  Townes  where  the  postes  are  hetweene  Barwicke 

&  the  Courte. 

Barwicke 
Northumb:       .     j^^^'f^                    Lyncoln      .        . 

Grantham 

■  Witham 

Annicke 

Stamforde 

Morpette 

Stilting 

Newcastle                   Huntington 

Huntington 

Bishop  [rick]     .     i  Durham 

Caxton 

Dorneton                     H«.H,fnvd      .         . 

Royston 
'.Ware 

Northallerton 

Burro  wbridge 

rWaltham 
London 

Yeorke     .         .     -^ 

Wetherbie                   Middl. 

Ferribridge                  Bark.  . 

Hounslow 

Doncaster 

Windesor 

Scroby 

Nottingham     .     ■* 

Tuxforde 

Newarke 

TAe  Neapolitan  Stuarts. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Steuart's  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  English 
Historical  Review  is,  I  venture  to  think,  worth  supplementing  with 
some  additional  information,  which  I  have  lately  acquired,  relating 

^'^  In  almost  every  instance  the  distance  between  the  post  towns  is  understated. 
It  appears  from  Joyce's  History  of  the  Post  Office  (chap.  x.  pp.  175-7)  that  attention 
was  often  called  to  the  errors,  but  they  were  not  corrected  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Joyce  also  points  out  that  in  some  old  road-books  the  distance 
between  two  places  is  stated  differently  in  columns  marked  c  (computed  distance)  and 
M  (measured  distance)  respectively. 
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to  the  '  eldest  son  of  Charles  II.'  So  far  back,  actually,  as  the 
year  1674  an  account  of  James  de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg,  or  Don 
Jacopo,  was  written  by  Vincenzo  Armanni,  of  Gubbio,  in  Umbria, 
and  published  for  him  at  Macerata,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lettere,  It  is  curious  that  none  of  the  nineteenth-century  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Mr.  Steuart — Father  Boero,  S.J.,  the  report  on 
the  Venetian  archives,  and  the  article  in  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review  (written  by  the  late  Lord  Acton) — make  any  mention 
of  Armanni's  work,  which  completely  clears  up  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  parentage  of  Don  Jacopo,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  one  and  the  same  person  as  James  de  la  Cloche,  the 
ex- Jesuit  and  undoubted  son  of  Charles  11.^  Armanni  derived  his 
information  from  a  priest  who  introduced  Don  Jacopo  to  Teresa 
Corona,  and  he  tells  us  positively  that  the  visitor  to  Naples  was  no 
other  than  James  de  la  Cloche.  James,  tired  of  studying  for  the 
priesthood,  had  returned  to  the  world,  although  remaining  still  a 
most  devout  catholic.  Don  Jacopo  first  encountered  Teresa  Corona 
when  occupied  with  her  devotions  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore, 
Naples,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot.  He  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Armanni's  informant,  became  a  lodger  at  her  mother's 
house,  and  there  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  was  accepted. 
Teresa's  parents  had,  at  that  period,  owing  to  financial  losses, 
descended  in  the  social  scale.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  boasting  and 
extravagant  behaviour  of  Teresa's  father,  Francesco  Corona,  con- 
cerning his  son-in-law'a  noble  birth  that  procured  for  Don  Jacopo 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  viceroy,  who  threw  him  into  prison. 

In  his  Anglo-Roman  Papers  (1890)  Mr.  Brady  makes  an  inge- 
nious attempt  to  identify  Don  Jacopo' s  mother.  He  quotes  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  as  his  authority  for  conjecturing  that  his  mother  may 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  sixth  duke  of  Lennox  and 
fourth  earl  of  March.  This  theory  is  untenable,  because  at  the 
date  of  the  royal  bastard's  birth  the  duke  was  not  more  than  eight 
years  of  age.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mother  may  have 
been  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Lennox 
and  second  earl  of  March ;  but  this  is  equally  impossible,  for  Lady 
Mary,  who  married  Lord  Arran,  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old 
when  Don  Jacopo  was  born. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  '  Prince  James  Stuart,'  Don 
Jacopo' s  posthumous  son  (whose  existence  Armanni  ignores),  Mr. 
Steuart  has  apparently  proved  that  he  must  have  been  alive  in  the 
year  1752.  That  he  died  soon  after  this  date  is,  I  think,  quite 
likely,  for  he  must  then  have  been  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  his 
health  had  been  reported  very  poor  so  far  back  as  1741. 

Philip  Sidney. 

*  Armanni  is,  however,  freely  quoted  by  William  Maziere  Brady   in   his   Anglo- 
Roman  Papers. 
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Letters  of  Napoleon  /,  IJQ4-l8o'J,  from  Lord 
Crawford s  Collection. 

With  a  generosity  which  will  be  cordially  appreciated  by  all 
historical  students  Lord  Crawford  has  allowed  me  to  study  his 
splendid  collection  of  Napoleonic  letters  and  autographs,  and  to 
print  such  letters  as  may  hitherto  have  escaped  publication.  The 
gem  of  Lord  Crawford's  collection  is  undoubtedly  the  Gantheaume 
correspondence,  but  this,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  was  communicated  by 
the  countess  Gantheaume  to  the  commission  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
accordingly  it  appears  in  the  official  correspondence.  Of  the  other 
letters  in  the  collection  all  but  seventeen  have  been  printed  either 
in  the  official  correspondence  or  in  the  two  volumes  published  by 
M.  Lecestre,  or  in  the  three  volumes  published  by  M.  Brotonne. 
It  is  just  possible  that  all  or  some  of  the  seventeen  letters  printed 
below  have  previously  seen  the  light,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
they  have  never  been  published.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

I. 

14  Frimaire  III.     [4  Dec.  1794.]     Nice. 
Au  citoyen  Boinod, 

On  donnera  Tordre  aux  citoiens  (sic)  Duhamel,  Gosselin,  Hoffmann, 
Houbar  et  a  six  conducteurs  en  1*^^'^,  six  conducteurs  en  2^,  six  Brigadiers 
en  l^""^  et  six  Brigadiers  en  2'',  dent  on  me  remettra  les  noms. 

Tu  choisiras  les  plus  intelligents  et  les  plus  au  fait  de  leur  metier. 

Tu  te  concertera  [sic]  pour  cat  objet  avec  le  Conducteur  general  des 
-charrois. 

De  se  tenir  pret  a  marcher  pour  une  expedition  maritime. 

Buonaparte. 

On  me  presentera  un  marechal  expert  et  un  chef  pour  mettre  a  la  tete 
d'un  attelier  [sic)  de  bourrelier. 

II. 

Paris  19  Germinal  VI.     [8  April  1798.] 

Le  Centre  amiral  Brueys,  citoyen,  est  arrive  le  13  et  je  n'ai  point  re9U 
de  lettres  de  vous.  Je  ne  sais  meme  autre  chose  sinon  qu'il  est  arrive 
avec  23  voiles.  J'imagine  que  vous  m'enverrez  un  courrier  du  moment 
qu'il  aura  mouille,  pour  m'apporter  des  depeches  de  ce  Contre  Amiral  et 
-de  la  situation  dans  laquelle  il  se  trouve. 

Je  vous  ai  expedie,  il  est  trois  jours,  le  courrier  Le  Simple.  Je  recevrai 
probablement  par  lui  tous  les  renseignements  sur  la  situation  actuelle  de 
I'armement  dans  les  differens  ports. 

Je  vous  salue 

Buonaparte. 

A  la  commission  chargee  de  Pinspection  de  la  Mediterrann^e. 
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III. 

Paris  22  Germinal  VI.     [11  April  1798.] 
Je  vous  prie,  citoyen  Ministre,  de  donner  I'ordre  au  C^"  Duplessis,  Chef 
de  Brigade  de  Cavalerie  Reforme  de  se  rendre  a,  Toulon  ou  il  sera  a  la 
suite  du  3^™«  Regt.  de  dragons. 

Je  vous  salue 

Bonaparte. 
Au  citoyen  Ministre  de  la  guerre. 

IV. 

Toulon  29  Flor6al  an  VI.     [18  May  1798.] 
Au  general  Venee  Commandant  des  armes. 

J'ai  donne  I'ordre,  citoyen  general,  a  I'ordonnateur  de  freter  douze 
avisos  afin  d'entretenir  de  frequentes  relations  entre  I'armee  et  le  port. 
Je  desirerais  qu'il  en  partit  au  moins  deux  par  Decade. 

Vous  dirigerez  les  premiers  entre  I'lsle  d'Elbe  et  la  Corse.  Le  canal 
etant  extreraement  etroit,  ils  appercevront  Fescadre  si  elle  y  est.  lis  seront 
a  meme  de  prendre  des  renseignemens  sur  la  route  ulterieure  qu'elle  aura 
tenue. 

J'ai  ordonne  que  Ton  armat  le  plus  promptement  en  guerre  les  deux 
meilleurs  vaisseaux  Venitiens  et  que  Ton  armat  en  flute  deux  fregates. 

Bonaparte. 


A  bord  de  I'Orient  (Toulon) 
30  Floreal  an  VI.     [19  May  1798.] 

Ate  Directoire  Execittif, 
Citoyens  Directeurs. 
Vous  trouverez  ci-joint 

1.  Un  Eeglement  pour  la  repression  des  d^lits  a  bord  de  I'arm^e 
navale. 

2.  Une  lettre  ^crite  au  C^"  Najac  ordonnateur  de  la  marine  pour  les 
differens  avancemens  dans  I'arsenal.  Le  C*^"  Najac  a  mis  autant  d'activite 
que  de  zele  dans  I'ex^cution  de  vos  ordres  pour  I'expedition.  C'est  un 
homme  de  merite,  qui  entend  parfaitement  sa  besogne. 

8.  Un  ordre  pour  la  punition  des  matelots  qui  se  seraient  debarques 
de  dessus  I'escadre. 

Bonaparte. 

VI. 

Malta  30  Prairial  VI.    [18  June  1798.] 

Ate  general  Dommartin. 

Mon  intention  est  que  la  fregatte  la  Sensible  ne  parte  de  ce  Port 
qu'apres  s'etre  approvisionnee  a  I'arsenal  de  la  quantite  de  poudres,  de 
boulets  de  12  calculee  a  raison  de  60  coups  par  piece.  Je  vous  prie  de 
donner  de  suite  les  ordres  en  consequence  car  la  fregatte  attend  ces 
munitions  a  bord  pour  mettre  a  la  voile. 

Bonaparte. 
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VII. 

Caire  6  Fructidor  VI.    [23  Aug.  1798.] 
Au  Contre  Amiral  Ganteaume, 

Vous  trouverez  cy-joint,  cit.  general,  une  lettre  pour  le  contre  amiral 
Villeneuve  qui  m'ecrit  de  10  lieues  du  cap  de  Sidronia  qu'il  se  rendait  a 
Malte :  je  vous  prie  de  la  lui  faire  passer. 

Je  vous  prie  de  me  faire  connaitre  dans  quel  port  la  Marguerite  a  eu 
ordre  de  relacher  et  si  vous  pensez  qu'elle  soit  arrivee.  Le  cit.  Leroy 
ne  m'envoie  aucun  etat  de  sorte  que  j 'ignore  absolument  le  nombre  de 
matelots  qui  se  trouvent  a  Alexandrie.  Les  uns  disent  que  les  Anglais 
ont  rendu  tous  les  prisonniers  de  guerre,  et  des  lors  il  devroit  y  avoir  5  a 
6000  personnes  de  I'escadre  a  Alexandrie.  Je  vous  prie  de  me  rendre 
un  compte  tres  detaill6  de  I'evenement  qui  a  eu  lieu  afin  que  je  puisse  en 
instruire  le  gouvernement.  De  tout  ce  que  j'ai  re9u  jusqu'a  present  je 
n'ai  pas  de  quoi  faire  la  moindre  relation. 

Quelle  etait  la  force  des  Anglais  ?  Avaient  ils  des  vaisseaux  a  8  ponts  ; 
combien  de  80  ?    Combien  au  dessous  de  74  ? 

A  I'heure  qu'il  est  j 'imagine  qu'ils  sont  parfcis.  Combien  et  quels  sont 
les  vaisseaux  qu'ils  ont  emmenes  ou  bruits  ? 

Quels  sont  ceux  de  nos  principaux  officiers  qui  se  sont  sauves,  ceux 
qui  sont  tues,  ceux  qui  sont  prisonniers  ?  Pourquoi  le  Franklin  s'est  il 
rendu  presque  sans  se  battre  ? 

Le  Genereux  que  le  general  Villeneuve  a  emmene  avec  lui,  est-il  un 
bon  vaisseau  ? 

Un  vaisseau  de  80  peut-il  decidemment  entrer  ou  non  dans  le  port 
d' Alexandrie  ?  L'amiral  m'ecrivait  le  11  qu'il  croyait  qu'il  pouvait  y  entrer. 

J'ai  envoy e  le  contre  amiral  Verree  a  Rosette  pour  observer  la  position 
des  Anglais  et  me  rendre  de  son  cote  compte  de  ce  qu'il  verra.  Lorsque 
les  Anglais  auront  quitte  vos  parages  s'ils  n'y  laissent  pas  une  forte 
croisiere  comme  je  pense  qu'ils  ne  pourront  pas  le  faire  ay  ant  besoin  de 
leur  monde  pour  emmener  tous  nos  vaisseaux,  vous  enverrez  3  ou  400 
matelots  a  Ancone  pour  augmenter  I'equipage  ^  de  trois  vaisseaux  qui  s'y 
trouvent  et  les  conduire  d'abord  a  Corfou  et  ensuite  a  Alexandrie.  Vous 
enverrez  avec  un  officier  intelligent  et  lui  donnerez  une  instruction  sur  la 
route  qu'il  doit  suivre. 

Nous  avons  un  vaisseau  a  Corfou,  envoyez  y  une  centaine  de  matelots 
pour  augmenter  les  equipages  et  donnez  lui  les  ordres  pour  s'il  y  a 
possibilite  le  faire  venir  aux  trois  autres  et  le  faire  venir  ici. 

J'ecris  au  general  Villeneuve  de  tacber  de  reunir  a  Malte  les  trois 
vaisseaux  et  les  deux  fregattes  que  nous  avons  a  Toulon,  ce  qui  joint  aux 
deux  vaisseaux  et  a  la  fregatte  maltaise,  et  ce  qu'il  a  avec  lui  feront  sept 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  cinq  fregattes. 

Nos  forces  de  la  Mediterranee  reunies  dans  les  deux  masses  nous 
verrons  dans  le  courant  de  I'hyver  ce  qu'il  sera  possible  de  faire  pour 
leur  reunion  et  pour  qu'elles  secondent  I'operation  ulterieure  de  I'armee. 

Vous  trouvez  ci  joint  une  lettre  que  vous  expediez  a  l'amiral  Ville- 
neuve et  une  autre  pour  le  commissaire  Najac  et  une  pour  Toulon. 

Je  vous  salue  et  vous  aime 

Bonaparte 

'  La  Courageuse  pourroit  peut  etre  etre  propre  a  cette  mission. 
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VIII. 

Caire,  8  Frimaire,  VII.    [28  Nov.  1798.] 
Bonaparte^  General  en  Cheff  d  Vordonnateur  en  chef  Daure. 

Le  general  Desaix  demande,  citoyen  ordonnateur,  la  place  de  Com- 
missaire  de  guerre  pour  le  C.  Semainville ;  faites  moi  un  rapport  sur  ses 
services  et  sa  capacite. 

Bonaparte. 
IX. 
Caire.  19.  Messidor.  VII.    [7  July  1799.] 
Bonaparte f  General  en  Chef,  d  Vordojinateur  en  chef  Daure, 

Je  vous  prie  de  faire  donner  cent  paires  de  bottes  aux  diflferentes  com- 
pagnies  d'artillerie  a  cheval. 

Je  vous  salue. 

Bonaparte. 
X. 

Caire.  20.  Messidor.  VII.    [8  July  1799.] 
Bonaparte,  General  en  Chef,  d  Vordonnateur  en  chef  Daure, 

Le  m^decin  en  chef  desire  retourner  en  France,  citoyen  ordonnateur  ; 
sa  demande  me  parait  fondee  sur  un  besoin  reel  de  famille.  Veuillez  lui 
faire  connaitre  que  j'ai  demande  au  gouvernement  son  remplacement ;  je 
ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  I'accorde  ;  mais  dans  tous  les  cas  je  ne  consentirai 
a  son  depart  que  lorsqu'il  sera  remplace. 

Je  vous  salue. 

Bonaparte. 
XI. 
Paris  27.  Fructidor.  IX.    [14  Sept.  1801.] 
Au  Contre  amiral  Gantheaume. 

Les  ordres  sont  donnes,  citoyen  general,  pour  que  toutes  les  sommes 
qui  se  trouveraient  dans  les  caisses  des  payeurs  pour  la  solde  de  la  marine 
de  I'an  neuf,  soient  exclusivement  affectees  a  la  solde  des  escadres  qui  sont 
en  rade  et  un  fond  extraordinaire  de  500,000  fr.  aflfecte  a  votre  escadre 
pour  la  solde  de  I'an  9  est  envoye  a  Toulon. 

On  y  a  egalement  fait  passer  600,000  fr.  pour  le  radoub  de  vos 
vaisseaux.  J'espere  done  que  vous  serez,  dans  le  courant  de  vendemiaire, 
en  etat  de  reprendre  la  mer,  et  que  vous  aurez  votre  solde  au  courant,  vos 
8  mois  d'avance  et  votre  materiel  en  bon  etat. 

J'ai  ete  fort  content  des  bonnes  dispositions  qui  m'a  paru  avoir 
Jerome. 

Je  vous  salue. 

Bonaparte. 

XII. 

Saint-Cloud,  20  Frimaire  XI.     [11  Dec.  1802.] 

Au  Ministre  de  la  guerre. 

La  54^  qui  s'embarque  en  Hollande,  Citoyen  ministre,  n'est  forte  que 
de  1600  hommes.  Donnez  I'ordre  au  General  Victor  de  n'emmener  que 
deux  bataillons,  en  les  complettant  chacun  a  750  hommes,  et  en  laissant 

3  A  2 
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en  France  tous  les  officiers  et  sous-officiers  du  3«  bataillon,  les  quels 
serviront  a  prendre  la  conscription  et  ii  se  recruter  au  complet.  Cependant 
comme  cet  ordre  est  un  peu  tardif,  si  ces  troupes  etaient  embarquees  ou 
que  cela  put  changer  quelque  chose  a  ses  operations,  le  gouvernement  le 
laisse  maitre  de  faire  ce  qu'il  jugera  convenable. 

Je  vous  salue. 

Bonaparte. 

XIII. 

Paris,  12  Pluviose  XI.     [1  Feb.  1803.] 
Au  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

Je  desire,  citoyen  Ministre,  que  vous  donniez  le  Commandant  du 
Depot  colonial  de  Bordeaux  au  Citoyen  Laboissi^re.  Cet  officier  n'etant 
que  capitaine,  vous  trouverez  cijoint  un  arrete  qui  le  nomme  chef  de 
bataillon. 

Je  vous  salue. 

Bonaparte. 

XIV. 

Ostend,  24  Thermidor.  XII.    [12  Aug.  1804.] 

Monsieur  FranQois  de  Neuf chateau, — J'ai  ordonne  que  les  listes  de 
candidats  au  corps  legislatif  formees  sur  les  proces-verbaux  des  colleges 
electoraux  de  departement  et  d'arrondissement  des  departements  du 
Tanaro  et  de  Marengo,  vous  fussent  transmises  pour  etre  presentees  au 
Senat,  qui  se  r^unira  a  cet  efifet  le  29  du  present  mois  de  Thermidor. 
Mon  intention  est  que  vous  presidiez  la  seance  ou  se  feront  cette  presenta- 
tion et  les  elections  qui  auront  lieu  en  consequence.  Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu, 
monsieur  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau,  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde. 

Ecrit  a  Ostende,  le  vingt  quatre  thermidor  an  douze. 

Napoleon. 

XV. 

Malmaison,  7.  Ventose.  XIII.     [26  Feb.  1805.] 
Je  desire  que  Monsieur  Portalis  ait  une  conference  sur  I'objet  de  cette 
lettre  avec  M.  le  Cardinal  Caselli.     Mon  intention  est  de  ne  rien  laisser 
de  provisoire  en  Piemont. 
Malmaison  le  7  ventose  an  13. 

Napoleon. 

XVI. 

Camp  de  Boulogne.  4  Fructidor.  XIII.     [22  Aug.  1805.] 

Monsieur  le  vice-amiral  Villeneuve,  j'espere  que  vous  etes  arrive  a 
Brest.  Partez,  ne  perdez  pas  un  moment,  et  avec  une  escadre  reunie, 
entrez  dans  la  Manche.  L'Angleterre  est  a  nous  ;  nous  sommes  tous 
prets ;  tout  est  embarque :  Paraissez  vingtquatre  heures  et  tout  est 
termine.     Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde. 

De  mon  Camp  Imperial  de  Boulogne  le  quatre  fructidor  an  XIII. 

Napoleon. 
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XVII. 

Preussioh  {sic)  Elyau.    [13  Fevrier  1807.] 

Monsieur  Bongars  se  rendra  sur  Gros-Elauth  pour  remettre  la  lettre 
cijointe  au  Grand  Due  de  Berg,  qu'il  est  possible  qu'il  trouve  en  route. 
Dela  il  se  rendra  aux  avant-postes  aupres  du  General  Guyot.  II  en 
apportera  des  nouvelles  de  ce  qu'on  sait  des  mouvements  de  I'ennemi  et 
des  bivouacs  qu'on  a  apperQus  cette  nuit  sur  la  gauche.  S'il  n'y  a  rien 
de  nouveau,  M.  Bongars  pourra  passer  la  nuit  aux  avant-postes,  et  du 
moment  qu'on  apprendra  quelquechose  de  nouveau  dans  la  nuit,  il 
reviendra  m'en  instruire  :  s'il  n'arrive  rien,  il  attendra  jusqu'a  la  point e 
du  jour  de  demain  pour  m'apporter  les  rapports  de  la  nuit.  II  enverra 
un  de  ses  chevaux  en  relai,  afin  d'arriver  extremement  vite  m'instruire 
des  mouvements  des  avant-postes. 

N. 

Preussich  Eylau,  le  13  fevrier  1807. 


Letters  from  Colonel  William  Napier  to  Sir  John  Coldoi^ne^ 

chiefly  in  connexion  with  his  *  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Peninsula^ 

The  following  letters,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Seaton, 
Beechwood,  Plympton,  are  interesting,  first  in  the  light  they  throw 
generally  on  the  character  of  Sir  William  Napier,  and  secondly  in 
the  information  they  give  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
led  to  undertake  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  sources  on 
which  he  relied,  and  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  historian. 
Like  everything  else  that  proceeded  from  Napier's  pen  they  display 
literary  gifts  of  a  high  order,  though  they  contain  a  few  solecisms 
in  grammar  and  spelling,  which  I  have  left  uncorrected.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  show  that  unshaken  admiration  for  the 
personal  character  and  military  talents  of  Sir  John  Moore  which 
Napier  shared  with  the  great  soldier  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  Sir  John  Colborne,  afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Seaton.  Colborne,  who  with  a  brief  intermission  had  been  military 
secretary  to  Moore  from  1807  to  Corunna,  was  from  1821  to  1828 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey,  and  from  1828  to  1836  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Upper  Canada.  At  the  date  of  the  earlier  letters  he 
held  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  became  major-general  in  1825. 

I  have  appended  extracts  from  four  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Colborne  by  Sir  George  Napier ;  they  deal  with  William 
Napier's  History  and  his  review  of  Mr.  James  Carrick  Moore's  Life 
of  his  brother,  Sir  John  Moore ;  also  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
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Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore  on  Mr.  Carrick  Moore's  book.      These 
letters  are  also  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Seaton. 


134  Sloane  Street :  30  Aug.  [1821]. 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  returned  from  my  Scotch  expedition  upon  the 
26th,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  success. 

The  review  ^  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  I  had  written  it  in  a  methodi- 
cal manner,  which  I  thought  would  render  it  clearer  for  the  comprehension 
of  general  readers,  but  my  friend  informed  me  that  it  would  not  do  so  well 
for  a  review,  and  accordingly  he  shuffled  the  parts  together,  and  has 
perhaps  improved  it,  but  I  am  doubtful.  The  matter  remains  the  same, 
and  Jeffray  was  very  kind  about  it.  He  objected  to  the  attack  upon 
Jones,  as  he  said  it  was  brought  in  head  and  shoulders,  but  that,  as  I  had 
exprest  a  wish  to  have  all  that  related  to  Sir  John  Moore  left  intact,  he 
had  sent  it  at  once  to  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  in  which  I 
say  *that  every  knave  and  every  arrogant  fool,'  &c.  &c.,  which  he  thought 
so  personal  upon  Frere  that  he  would  not  admit  it,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
necessary,  so  I  made  no  farther  fight  about  it,  although  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  have  something  instead  that  would  gall  Frere. 

I  liad  a  conversation  with  Jeffray  about  Jones  after  the  review  had 
gone  to  press,  in  which  I  stated  the  matter  at  large.  He  said  that  I 
should  have  drawn  a  comparison  between  Sir  John's  retreat  and  Lord 
Wellington's  from  Salamanca.  I  differed  with  him,  as  it  would  be  court- 
ing a  quarrel  with  the  Duke's  friends.  He  said  it  might  be  done  without 
that,  and  that  Jones  should  be  exposed  and  the  truth  known.  I  agreed 
with  him,  and  proposed  our  intended  joint  review  upon  Jones's  work, 
mentioning  your  name.  He  received  the  proposal  graciously  and 
encouraged  me,  so  that  you  have  no  excuse,  and  I  hope  you  will  strike 
out  some  plan  and  give  me  instructions  as  to  what  part  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you  in.  It  is  the  more  necessary  as  I  see  an  insolent,  blackguard 
attack  on  Moore  has  been  published  in  a  large  French  work  called 
Conquetes,  Victoires  et  Revers  de  VArmee  Franqaise,  and  it  is  supported 
intirely  by  quotations  from  Jones's  book  and  relies  entirely  upon  his 
authority.  Although  absurdly  partial  it  is  likely  to  be  of  great  authority, 
as  the  writers  are  decidedly  men  of  great  military  talents,  and,  when  they 
choose  to  give  it,  of  very  accurate  information.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  the  review,  and  remain 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 
Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor,  Island  of  Guernsey. 

II. 

My  dear  Sir  John, — You  must  have  been  considerably  surprized  at 
the  apparent  violence  of  my  answer  to  Jones,  not  having  read  his  attack, 

'  Napier's  review  of  Jomini's  Traiti  des  Grmides  Operations  Militaires  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July  1821.  In  it  Napier  defended  Sir  J.  Moore  from  the 
criticisms  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Jones  in  his  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  (1817). 
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which  I  forgot,  by  some  odd  accident,  to  enclose  to  you.  You  will  now 
see  that  I  have  not  used  any  but  his  own  expressions,  and  that  I  have 
kept  myself  aloof  from  his  scurrility  and  only  given  him  back  his  own 
expressions  as  a  sort  of  lesson  to  him.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
telling  you  that  I  cannot  find  one  single  word  in  his  first  edition  of  the 
long  paragraph  which  he  queerly  enough  calls  praise  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
This  is  the  worst  point  of  his  defence  of  himself.  1  suppose  he  has  put 
it  in  the  2nd  edition,  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  he  gives  the  world  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  first,  which  is  not  the  case  ;  at 
least  I  cannot  find  it. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  intend  to  review  his  book  in  any  way.^  It  is 
astonishing  how  it  is  quoted  as  good  authority  in  many  works.  The 
Historical  Tables  abuse  Sir  John  upon  the  strength  of  his  account  of  the 
retreat,  as  well  as  the  Conquetes  and  Bevers  of  the  French  Armies.  I 
have  heard  of  others  also,  but  have  not  seen  them. 

I  can  have  your  review  put  in  without  your  name  appearing  at  all, 
and  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  its  being  well  worth  Jeffray's  while  to  have 
it  upon  my  terms. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

III. 

13  April  [1822]. 

My  dear  Colborne, — .  ...  I  cannot  pretend  to  let  you  have  my 
opinion  upon  your  review  until  the  whole  is  before  me,  but,  as  I  do  not 
believe  you  are  a  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  give  it  honestly  when  I  do  see  it  complete.  At  present  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  full  of  interesting  information,  but  rather  too  long 
for  a  review,  particularly  in  the  quotations  from  Jones's  work.  Suppose 
that  it  requires  altering,  am  I  to  send  it  back  to  you  with  remarks,  or  to 
let  it  take  its  chance  with  Jeffrey's  scissors,  or  to  alter  it  and  send  you 
the  arrangement  that  I  think  would  be  better  ?  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  Jeffrey,  with  a  fee  for  my  review  and  a  request  that  I  should  review 
a  work  attributed  to  Jomini  ^  upon  the  defence  of  Switzerland,  called 
De  la  Suisse  dans  Vinteret  de  VEurope.  It  is  as  much  political  as 
military,  and  has  created  a  great  sensation  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
suppressed  in  France  and  Germany,  its  object  being  to  prove  that  France 
cannot,  consistently  with  her  own  interests,  occupy  Switzerland  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Germany.  At  least  this  is  the  professed  object,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  secret  design  is  to  convince  the  Piedmontese 
that,  as  France  cannot  expect  ever  to  be  successful  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  remain  quiet,  as  they  are.  It  talks  of 
the  certainty  of  English,  Austrian,  and  Piedmontese  armies  being  always 
to  be  found  together  in  Italy  to  oppose  the  French.  Have  you  seen  it  ? 
If  you  have,  pray  give  me  your  opinion  of  it.     Should  it  coincide  with 

mine  I  will  see  Jeffrey  d d  before  I  will  write  anything  in  favour  of 

the  project,  although  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  write  a  review  exposing  it, 
if  that  will  suit  him  as  well,  which  I  suppose  may  be  the  case.    I  am 

2  I  cannot  find  that  Colborne's  review  was  ever  published. 

»  He   found  afterwards   that   the   book   was  written  by  Pictet.    Life  of  Sir  W. 
Napier,  i.  243. 
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to  sec  him  on  Wednesday  next  about  it,  as  he  is  coming  to  town  with  a 
friend,  I  suppose  to  fight  Walter  Scot,  as  I  see  by  the  papers  they  have 
been  held  to  bail  in  Scotland. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor,  Island  of  Guernsey. 

IV. 

11  July  [1822]. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  was  beginning  to  imagine  that  I  had  read  Gil 
Bias  without  profit  when  your  letter  arrived  and  reassured  me.  I  can 
well  understand  the  disgust  and  impatience  you  feel  upon  each  fresh 
perusal  of  Jones's  work.  When  the  only  interest  a  book  has  is  the  mischief 
that  its  folly  and  presumption  is  likely  to  create,  or  has  created,  I  do  not 
know  a  more  irksome  and  fretful  task  than  a  close  examination  of  it.  Never- 
theless I  rejoice  that  your  courage  is  stout,  as  from  the  variety  of  new 
facts  and  the  impartial  view  you  take  of  them  in  your  review  a  very  keen 
interest  must  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  your  military  readers,  as  also  of 
others,  as  I  have  been  informed  that  many  people,  finding  in  my  review 
an  easy  way  to  criticize  generals,  are  commencing  observers  of  warlike 
exploits,  besides  which  it  must  always  be  gratifying  to  old  soldiers  to  con 
over  their  exploits  in  print.  For  my  own  part  I  feel  very  sensibly  the 
force  and  truth  of  Homer's  description  of  Nestor's  loquacity  about  his 
deeds  gone  by.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  collection  of  facts,  new  ones 
if  possible,  but  at  all  events  facts,  are  what  will  pass  most  current  in  the 
world,  and  any  innovation  upon  the  established  way  of  thinking 
relative  to  war  will  first  excite  surprise  and  then  admiration.  Nobody 
can  do  this  better  tnan  you,  and  your  presence  with  the  Spanish  armies 
upon  so  many  important  occasions  gives  a  value  to  your  writings  which 
no  other  person's  can  have,  because  nobody  with  the  same  knowledge, 
impartiality,  and  character  as  a  soldier  was  ever  near  their  armies  when 
acting  alone  against  the  French. 

Jeffray  had  sent  me  the  pamphlet  upon  Switzerland  when  he  wrote 
to  me  to  review  it.  He  gave  me  only  18  days'  time,  and  I  finished  it  in 
that  time,  wherefore  it  cannot  be  very  good,  and  I  had  not  any  opportunity 
of  getting  the  Archduke  Charles's  own  account  of  the  campaign  in  that 
country,  and  also  some  other  works  which  I  wished  to  have. 

I  hope  your  friend  of  the  Encyclopcsdia  is  not  that  famous  learned  man 
Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  who  was,  when  I  knew  him  first,  writing  down 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  thought  you  were  the  author, "*  by  his  speech,  as  I 
have  been  told  that  you  were  so  several  times,  information  which  flattered 
me  too  much  to  contradict  it. 

George  is  very  well  now,  but  he  had  a  severe  fall  from  a  chaise  the 
other  day.  He  has  taken  a  house  called  Serge  Hill,  near  King's 
Langley,  Herts,  where  he  and  my  sister  Emily  live  together.  Mrs. 
Napier  sends  her  kind  remembrance  to  you,  and  I,  with  every  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  Island  of  Barataria,  remain 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 
*  Apparently  of  Napier's  review. 
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P.S. — I  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  funds,  but  I  am  tied  down  in 
part  to  them.  They  are  a  mortgage  upon  government,  and  this  is  as 
good  as  a  mortgage  upon  insolvent  landlords. 

M.-Genl.  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 

The  next  letter  is  interesting  as  telling  us  of  Napier's  impression 
of  Southey's  Narrative  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  and  of  his  own 
intention  to  write  on  the  subject.  The  connexion  between  the  two 
facts  was  a  close  one.  *  Early  in  the  course  of  1823  Colonel 
Napier  was  one  day  taking  a  walk  with  Lord  Langdale  ^  in  some 
fields,  now  built  over  and  forming  part  of  Belgravia.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  Southey's  late  narrative  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and 
Lord  Langdale  was  so  much  struck  with  Napier's  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  war  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors  that  he 
urged  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  himself.'  The  account  he 
himself  gave  of  it  to  his  daughter  just  a  year  before  he  died  is  as 
follows  :  *  It  was  all  owing  to  Lord  Langdale  I  ever  wrote  that 
history :  he  first  kindled  the  fire  within  me  .  .  .  telling  me  I  had 
powers  of  writing  yet  undeveloped  ;  that  the  review  proved  it  to 
him  . . .  and  he  urged  me  ...  so  strongly,  suggesting  the  late  war 
as  my  province,  that  it  began  to  make  me  think  whether  I  would  not 
try.'« 

V. 

[?  6  Jan.  1823.] 

My  dear  Colborne,— I  have  just  got  the  loan  of  Southey's  History  J 
His  malignity  exceeds  that  of  any  other  writer  who  has  yet  attacked  Sir 
John  Moore,  and,  as  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  given  him  materials  for  his  work,  it  will  of  course  be  proportionately 
mischievous.  I  Imow  fro7n  authority  that  the  Duke  refused  to  give  him 
any  papers,  and  I  can  see  that  his  History  is  despicable,  being  a  compila- 
tion of  all  the  absurd  stuff  he  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Magazine, 
and  extracts  from  the  inflated  Spanish  papers  and  the  catchpenny 
publication  of  Doctor  Neale,^  I  think,  and  others  whose  froth  was  received 
in  England  at  that  time  instead  of  good  ale.  I  cannot  write  a  review, 
because  I  have  quarrelled  with  Jeffrey  for  mutilating  my  last  review  upon 
Swiss  Politics,  notwithstanding  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
I  have,  however,  turned  the  affair  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  see  a 
good  road  to  travel  upon. 

I  propose  to  write  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
afterwards  to  have  them  collected  and  published  in  a  volume,  these  letters 
to  contain  an  historical  criticism  upon  the  Peninsula  campaign,  by  which 
a  good  foundation  may  be  laid  for  some  historian  worthy  of  writing  a 
History  of  that  war.     But  to  make  them  really  what  I  propose,  I  must 

'  I.e.  Mr.  Henry  Bickersteth,  afterwards  Lord  Langdale. 

«  Life  of  Sir  W.  Napier,  i.  233-4. 

'  The  first  volume  of  Southey's  History  of  tJie  Peninsular  War  had  just  appeared. 

^  Dr.  Neale's  Narrative  of  the  Retreat  from  Coriinna,  published  1809. 
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have  assistance  and  information,  and  I  will  now  detail  to  you  the  grounds 
I  Lave  for  hoping  to  obtain  both.  In  the  first  place  I  trust  to  yourself, 
Bunbury  ^  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  and  willing  to  get  me  a  sight  of  official 
papers,  and  Lord  FitzRoy,^^  who  I  sounded  about  it,  without  telling  for 
what  precise  purpose  I  wanted  it,  gave  me  a  favourable  answer  as  to  his 
own  papers,  and  even  some  hopes  of  getting  information  from  the  Duke. 
I  have  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  Colonel  d'Esmena,^^  who  was  on 
Ney's  staff  in  Spain,  and,  as  he  is  about  something  of  the  same  kind,  and 
is  a  very  fair  honest  fellow,  I  have  good  hopes  there  also,  but  distant,  as 
he  is  just  gone  to  South  America,  and  will  not  return  before  a  year.  He 
has,  however,  given  me  a  warm  introduction  to  Jomini,  who  is  at  Paris 
and  from  whom  I  hope  to  get  something.  Now  if  you  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  James  Moore  to  do  something  to  defend  his  brother,  I 
know  no  reason  why  we  might  not  make  a  work  worth  reading  and 
useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  advantage  of  letters  in  the  paper  is  that  many  men — James  Moore, 
for  example — who  would  not  trust  me  with  their  documents  would  perhaps 
write  something  themselves  and  send  it  under  the  same  signature.  They 
would  also  come  out  by  degrees  and  would  not  have  so  much  an  air  of 
pretension,  and  hard  hits  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Southey  and  others  like 
him  which  need  not  be  retained  in  the  collective  work.  I  should  like  also 
to  prepare  in  a  small  compass  a  collection  of  anecdotes  about  Sir  John 
during  his  military  career,  if  his  friends  would  furnish  them.  This  would 
close  the  work  and  draw  the  attention  of  women,  whose  conversation  is 
always  the  best  defence  against  the  backbiting  of  the  petty  blackguards 
who  have  so  continually  assailed  Sir  John.  I  am  going  to  Paris  the  end 
of  this  month,  and,  if  you  write  me  a  favourable  answer  to  the  proposition 
I  have  made,  I  should  like  to  come  home  about  the  end  of  February  or  in 
March  by  Guernsey  and  consult  with  you  about  it.  I  hope  you  have  been 
going  on  with  your  review  ;  it  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  project.  Pray 
give  my  respects  to  Lady  Colborne,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

Write  to  me  before  I  go  to  Paris. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lt.-Governor,  &c., 

Guernsey. 

Ere  the  date  of  the  following  letter  the  project  of '  letters  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle  '  has  given  way  to  one  of  a  definitive  history  of  the 
war. 

VI. 

Strathfield  Say  :  8  April  [1824]. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  from  day  to  day  for 
this  last  year,  always  intending  to  pay  you  a  visit  to  confer  with  you  upon 
the  subject  of  my  intended  History  of  the  War.  My  first  plan  was  small, 
but,  like  discord,  it  has  grown  until  its  head  reaches  the  skies,  and  I  must 

^  Colonel  H.  E.  Bunbury,  Napier's  brother-in-law. 

'»  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,  afterwards  Lord  Raglan. 

"  The  name  should  be  D'Esmenard,  the  translator  of  Godoy's  Autobiography. 
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at  present  be  content  to  give  you  some  information  by  letter,  and  I  hope 
to  hear  in  return  from  you  something  to  help  me  in  my  project.  When 
I  went  to  Paris  ^^  I  contrived  to  get  into  the  Bureau  de  la  Guerre,  where 
I  found  all  Buonaparte's  weekly  states  and  copied  them.  This  Jomini 
would  hardly  believe  when  I  told  him.  He  said  he  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  get  at  them,  and  he  believed  I  was  the  only  person  who  ever  had 
access  to  them.  I  managed  through  our  old  friend  Brossard,  who  was 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  asked  very  kindly  after  you.  I  also  obtained  a 
great  many  letters  and  several  confidential  reports  of  the  chefs  cVetat- 
major  of  the  corps  relative  to  Salamanca,  Talavera,  and  the  battle  of 
Victoria,  but  I  found  all  the  returns  relative  to  Soult's  corps  very  irregular 
at  the  time  of  the  Corufia  retreat.  However  I  have  a  tolerably  good 
account  of  numbers  there  also.  It  appears  that  Napoleon  had  860,000 
men  in  Spain  at  that  time,  of  which  40,000  cavalry.  About  70,000 
came  to  Astorga.  Soult's  corps,  about  27,000,  followed  to  Corufia,  and 
they  had  18,000  (?)  veterans,  the  remnant  of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Austerlitz. 
This  answers  the  fighting  gentlemen ^'^^  and  I  think  the  manceuvring  people 
may  be  as  well  answered.  I  showed  some  of  my  papers  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, and  he  found  them  curious  and  has  given  me  many  more,  and  has 
spoken  of  me  as  a  person  who  was  writing  a  History  and  likely  to  do  it 
well,  having  many  scarce  documents.  All  this  will  be  of  great  service 
in  giving  weight  without  party  spirit  to  what  I  may  write  about  Sir  John 
Moore.  I  spoke  to  James  Moore,  who  promised  me  all  his  papers,  but 
seemed  to  say  that  there  were  very  few  which  had  not  been  published. 
Could  you  give  me  a  list  of  what  I  ought  to  ask  him  for,  as  I  think  he 
cannot  well  refuse  now  ?  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you, 
as  I  look  to  your  assistance  all  through  as  my  sheet  anchor.  Indeed  I 
should  like  to  divide  the  work  with  you,  or  to  give  you  my  material  if  I 
thought  you  would  undertake  it,  my  principal  object  being  still  the  same, 
to  place  Sir  John  in  the  situation  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  and  this  I  know  you  can  do  better  than  myself. 

These  materials  are  certainly  very  rich,  as,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
stated  to  you  above,  I  have  nearly  a  complete  series  of  Lord  Wellington's 
dispatches,  ^public  and  private,  for  the  whole  war,  the  morning  states  of 
the  English  and  Portuguese  troops,  all  Joseph's  intercepted  papers,  and  I 
am  in  correspondence  with  two  historians  in  France,  who  have  given  me 
much  information  and  promise  me  more.  Be  secret  about  the  duke's 
dispatches  ;  he  does  not  know  it  himself. 

Have  you  finished  your  review,  and  can  you  give  me  any  idea  about 
Sir  John's  opinion  of  the  Vimiera  business,  as  I  only  wait  for  a  clear 
understanding  upon  that  point  to  begin  ? 

Pray  give  my  respects  to  Lady  Colborne  and  believe  me  to  be 

Yours  very  sincerely 

W.  Napier. 

Direct  to  me  under  cover  to  Mr.  Arbuthnott,  Whitehall  Place. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 

'2  February-April  1823. 

•^  I.e.  those  critics  who  say  that  Moore  should  have  fought  a  battle  earlier. 
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VIT. 

When  you  answer  this  direct  to  me  at  Sir  Guy  Campbell's,  Strathfield 
Turgess,  but  under  cover  to  Mr.  Arbuthnott,  Whitehall  Place. 

13  May  1824. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  promise  of 
assistance,  and  the  plans  you  tell  me  of  I  shall  look  after,  but  I  have 
heard  that  they  are  not  good.  I  have,  however,  a  friend  who  will,  I 
hope,  be  able  to  help  me  in  that  line. 

I  fear  Murray's  ^"^  History  will  interfere  with  mine.  Do  you  know  if 
it  is  going  on  or  not  ?  and  do  you  think  he  is  a  man  who  would  help  one 
to  a  good  thing  or  would  he  keep  it  to  himself  ? 

I  am  here  in  a  farm-house,  for  two  reasons  :  first  I  avoid  the  cries  of 
eight  children,  and  secondly  I  am  close  to  Strathfield  Say,  from  whence 
I  get  books  and  maps ;  and,  better  than  either,  I  have  opportunities  of 
talking  to  the  Duke  when  he  comes  down,  and,  as  he  patronizes  my 
undertaking,  he  gives  me  very  exact  explanations  upon  any  point  I  choose 
to  ask  him  about. 

If  you  should  recollect  anything,  tell  me  of  it  when  you  write,  and  I 
will  have  it  ready  for  him  when  I  next  meet  him.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage that  he  has  spoken  in  Mr.  Arbuthnott* s  set  of  my  undertaking  with 
praise,  as  that  will  prevent  any  endeavour  upon  the  part  of  Moore's 
enemies  to  hold  it  up  as  contrasting  them  as  rivals,  a  point  of  much 
danger  which  they  would  eagerly  seize  upon. 

My  present  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  your  advice  upon  the 
plan  of  the  work.  I  have  been  reading  Southey  again,  and  I  am  as- 
tonished at  the  mass  of  absurd  stories  and  intrigues  relative  to  Spanish 
politics  which  he  has  got  together.  Now  I  fear  that  he  has  drawn 
people's  attention  so  much  to  these  follies  that  the  world  will  think  that 
they  are  really  the  cream  of  the  transactions  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
military  part  is  only  a  dry,  uninteresting  subject  not  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  genius,  as  all  soldiers  are  stupid  fellows.  And  yet  if  I 
once  enter  into  that  mass  of  Balderdash,  there  will  be,  I  fear,  no  end,  or 
rather  no  beginning,  to  my  work,  as  it  would  take  half  a  life  to  collect 
the  materials. 

My  present  idea  is  to  give  as  short  and  as  precise  an  account  as 
possible  of  Napoleon's  intention  of  seizing  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
his  manner  of  executing  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  military  movements  of 
Murat  and  Junot,  without  any  comment  upon  the  causes  or  propriety  of 
the  measure,  leaving  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  real  political 
history  I  imagine  to  be  only  half  developed  as  yet,  and  until  all  the  truth 
is  known  the  folly  of  writing  about  it  is  apparent.  Besides  which,  the 
military  transactions  may  be  treated  separately,  I  think. 

Having  put  the  king  in  Madrid  and  detail'd  the  forces  and  positions, 
and  given  some  opinion  upon  what  England  might  have  done  at  this 
time,  I  shall  narrate  the  movements  and  battles  which  took  place  up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Grand  Army.  This  will,  of  course, 
include  Vimiera  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  will  make,  I  think,  a 

•*  Sir  George  Murray,  quartermaster-general  in  the  Peninsula,  proposed  to 
write  a  history  of  the  war. 
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reasonable  quantity  of  matter  for  the  1st  book,  or  note  of  the  transac- 
tions, for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  I  propose  to  arrange  the  work.  I 
will  give  a  careful  narrative  of  events  up  to  some  remarkable  period, 
and  then  give  separately  my  own  opinions  upon  what  has  taken 
place,  and  sometimes  upon  what  might  have  taken  place.  The 
2nd  book  would  commence  with  Moore's  campaign  and  finish  with 
the  winter  quarters  and  sickness  after  Talavera.  This  would  include 
Ocana  and  Tamames.  The  siege  of  Saragossa  and  the  affairs  of  Cata- 
lonia would  be  mentioned  in  a  summary  manner  at  the  end.  But  the 
correspondence  of  the  Duke  with  Cuesta  and  the  Junta  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  military  part  that  I  must  enter  into  that.  Massena's 
invasion  of  and  expulsion  from  Portugal,  ending  with  the  capture  of 
Badajos,  will  form  the  3rd,  including  the  Barrosa  and  Tariffa  affairs. 
The  Salamanca  campaign  will  be  the  4th,  Vittoria  up  to  the  fall  of 
Pampeluna  the  5th,  and  the  French  campaign  the  6th  and  last. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  idea  of  the  materials  I  possess,  and  then  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  your  advice  as  to  how  far  I  ought  to  introduce 
politics  and  the  Spanish  movements  independent  of  our  own,  bearing  in 
mind  that  I  have  no  wish  to  touch  upon  them  farther  than  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  work  from  becoming  a  piece  of  dry  military 
detail,  uninteresting  to  general  readers,  which  would  defeat  the  object  of 
putting  Sir  John  Moore  right  with  the  world. 

For  the  1st  book  I  have — 

1.  The  published  works,  such  as  they  are. 

2.  Joseph's  intercepted  correspondence,  containing  Napoleon's  notes 
upon  the  plans  of  campaign  for  Bessieres,  Dupont,  Gobert,  Vedel,  and 
Moncey's  corps,  Joseph's  own  plan  after  quitting  Madrid. 

3.  Napoleon's  notes  upon  it,  with  another  traced  out  and  the  points 
of  defence,  such  as  Tudela,  Burgos,  &c.,  laid  down  in  detail. 

4.  Observations  upon  what  he  calls  V esprit  de  la  guerre,  addressed  to 
Savary,  and  the  journal  of  the  commandant  of  artillery  of  Dupont's  corps 
relative  to  his  operations  and  capitulation.  This  last  I  got  in  France, 
and  I  believe  it  is  exact,  never  been  intended  for  publication. 

5.  All  the  returns  of  the  French  armies  during  the  whole  war. 
Together  with  several  political  papers  of  Aranza's  and  Urquijo's  which 

I  have  not  yet  examined.  I  have  notes  of  a  conversation  with  the  Duke 
about  the  battle  of  Vimiero  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  some  private 
letters,  and  our  morning  states. 

For  the  second  book. 

Notes  of  conversations  with  French  ofificers,  numbers  of  the  French, 
the  printed  papers,  your  assistance,  the  General's  journal  promised  to 
me  by  Sir  Graham,  James  Moore's  promises,  and  some  faint  hopes 
that  an  officer  who  was  upon  Soult's  staff  will,  according  to  his 
promise,  send  me  the  journal  of  that  corps,  a  curious  anecdote  told  to 
me  by  Jomini  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  Soult  persuaded  Ney  to 
quit  Gallicia  and  move  upon  Placentia ;  the  journal  of  the  etat-major, 
by  General  Semele,  of  the  1st  corps,  relative  to  Talavera  ;  a  letter  from 
Joseph  to  Soult  describing  the  battle  and  movements ;  the  Duke's 
despatches,  private  and  public ;  notes  of  two  or  three  conversations  with 
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him  ;  some  odd  anecdotes  of  Cuesta  and  Cortes  obtained  from"  him,  and 
Jourdan's  plan,  which  was  not  followed,  but  which  the  Duke  fairly 
acknowledged  to  me  would  have  ruin'd  him  if  it  had  been  followed. 

For  the  third. 

I  have  innumerable  private  letters  from  the  army,  a  complete  series 
from  Squires,  whose  general  views  are  not  so  able  as  his  individual 
ones,  but  whose  spirit  and  devotion  to  his  country  are  very  conspicuous ; 
he  must  have  been  a  noble  fellow.  The  Duke's  public  and  private  des- 
patches to  our  government,  and  if  it  was  not  for  Henry  Fox's  idleness  I 
should  have  had  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  ^^  papers  also  :  some,  however,  I  did 
see  in  which  he  threatens  to  return  with  the  army  if  Principal  Souza  is 
not  put  down,  and  another  where  he  calls  the  suggestions  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  senseless  absurdities,  and  regrets  that  the  Spaniards 
ever  fought  a  battle.  This  confirms  Moore's  views,  as  indeed  the  battle 
of  Talavera  does.  The  latter  is  a  practical  comment  upon  the  former, 
and  proves  the  justness  of  Sir  John's  opinions  ;  but  more  of  that  here- 
after. I  have  a  number  of  French  anecdotes  and  published  works,  and  I 
recollect  a  good  deal  myself. 

For  the  fourth. 

For  Salamanca  I  have  my  own  recollections,  a  great  many  conversa- 
tions with  the  Duke,  2  curious  letters  of  Napoleon's  about  it,  several 
French  papers,  and  the  Duke's  despatches  private^  many  private  letters, 
and  the  promise  of  more  papers  from  the  Duke,  the  exact  loss  of  the 
French  in  men  and  guns  from  their  own  returns. 

For  the  fifth. 

The  Duke's  despatches,  private  letters,  the  journal  of  General  Boyer, 
chef  d' 6tdt-major  of  Eeille's  corps,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
to  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  France,  and  many  other  authentic  pieces 
relating  to  it  which  I  forget  at  present. 

For  the  sixth, 

I  have  a  great  number  of  papers,  English  and  French,  which  I  have 
not  yet  arranged. 

For  the  Guerrillas  and  Allicant  affair,  and  Cadiz,  Tariffa,  &c., 
I  have  Leith's,  Walker's,  Douglas's,  and  other  great  me^i  of  that 
stamp  correspondence,  and  General  Campbell's,  Governor  of  Gibraltar's, 
papers;  the  Duke's  reports  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  some  of  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Allicant  army,  together  with  his  opinion  of  Blake's  and 
Mahi's  conduct  at  Valencia.  He  calls  the  first  *  a  fool '  and  the  2nd  '  a 
tray  tor.' 

I  now  close  this  long  letter  by  hoping  you  will  not  find  me  very 
troublesome  to  you,  and  begging  you  to  give  Mrs.  Napier's  compliments 

'^  Sir  Charles  Stuart  (afterwards  Lord  Stuart  de  Eothesay)  as  *  Mr.  Stuart  '  had 
been  charge  d'affaires  in  Spain  in  1808  and  in  Portugal  in  1810.  When  Napier 
wrote,  he  was  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  Napier's  brother-in- 
law  and  a  diplomatist,  was  probably  also  in  Paris  at  this  time.  He  was  there  during 
Napier's  visit  in  the  spring  of  1823. 
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to  Lady  Colborne,  and  take  toll  from  them  yourself,  as  she  begs  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  you. 

Yours  smcerely, 

W.  Napier. 

VIII. 

23  June  •«  1824. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  opinions  and  views 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  are  extremely  useful  and 
interesting  to  me.  Your  last  letter  opened  a  number  of  points  of  view 
which  I  have  been  considering  ever  since  I  read  it.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  at  this  early  stage  upon  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
introduced  into  a  work  that  must  lick  itself  into  form  like  a  young  bear. 
But  there  are  some  parts  of  your  sketch  for  the  composition  of  the 
work  where  I  differ  with  you,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons. 

To  introduce  any  disquisition  upon  the  changes  produced  in  Europe 
I  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  before  I  could  reason  with 
sufficient  justness  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  any  new  materials,  and  I 
have  only  the  publications  which  have  already  appeared  without  one  new 
fact  or  knowledge  of  where  to  obtain  one.  Besides  I  think  such  observa- 
tions belong  more  properly  to  a  general  history  of  the  whole  war  than  to 
any  particular  portion  of  it.  Jomini  also  has  seized  upon  the  ground  and 
is  too  strong  to  dislodge.  That  Napoleon's  invasion  was  unjust,  nobody 
can  doubt,  and  he  himself  admits  it  in  his  memoirs  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  take  a  fair,  impartial,  historical  view  of  that  affair  without  having  his 
papers,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  true  bearings  of  the  case 
from  the  evidently  interested  papers  of  Cevallos  and  the  other  Spanish 
politicians,  whose  relations  are  the  groundwork  of  all  that  has  yet  been 
written  upon  the  subject.  As  for  De  Pradt,  I  look  upon  him  as  an  ingenious 
fabulist  whose  authority  is  not  worth  a  penny  upon  the  most  trifling  fact. 
My  intention  has  been  to  avoid  attacking  the  French  officers  for  the  acts 
of  outrage  which  they  have,  or  are  said  to  have,  committed.  Enough  has 
been  done  in  all  conscience  on  that  head  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity, 
if  reprobation  only  is  required.  But  my  ideas  upon  the  duty  of  an 
historian  are  very  rigid.  If  I  attack  the  French  upon  what  I  have  heard, 
I  must  also  assail  the  English  upon  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  or  the 
work  would  not  be  impartial,  but  I  dare  not  do  this  for  fear  of  the  law  of 
libel,  and  therefore  I  think  it  best  to  leave  the  whole  alone,  or  at  least 
merely  to  touch  incidentally  upon  the  worst  cases  upon  both  sides,  such 
as  Massena's  retreat,  St.  Sebastian,  &c. 

The  characters  of  the  capacities  of  generals  I  have  had  in  contempla- 
tion from  the  beginning,  and  indeed  I  have  written  some  rough  sketches 
of  Moore,  Komana,  Blake,  Soult,  Massena,  Ney,  Junot  and  Suchet, 
Clauzel  and  Marmont.  Beresford  I  have  not  any  high  opinion  of  and  I 
shall  show  that  in  the  work  without  any  particular  notice  of  him.  The 
Duke  will  naturally  occupy  the  principal  situation  in  the  work,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  series  of  his  letters  which  I  have  read,  he  may  be 
safely  called  as  sound,  prudent,  and  clear-headed  a  man  as  ever  commanded 
any  army,  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  manoeuvres  display  a  very  fertile 
genius.     He  seems  seldom  or  ever  to  have  committed  a  mistake  and  very 

1  '^  *  June  '  is  deleted  and  'August '  added. 

I 
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often  to  have  exhibited  astonishing  sagacity;  but  the  brilliant  and 
astounding  genius  of  Napoleon  overshadows  his,  I  think.  But  that  he 
is  a  great  general,  independent  of  his  fortune,  I  hold  to  be  indisputable, 
nor  do  I  perceive  any  person  among  the  French  marshals  who  can  well 
be  put  in  competition  with  him.  Soult  comes  the  nearest,  but  he  wants 
the  Duke's  quickness  of  perception.  The  Duke  also  formed  all  his  plans 
under  the  impression  that  any  failure  would  cause  the  Ministers  to  give 
up  the  contest.     This  cramped  his  genius. 

There  are  some  papers  come  from  James  Moore,  and  among  them  two 
books  of  letters  in  your  hand,  which  I  am  to  send  to  you  when  I  have 
done  with  them.     Let  me  know  by  w^hat  channel  they  must  go. 

I  had  written  thus  far  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  have  been  so  ill  for  some 
time  back  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  anything.  I  am  now,  I  hope, 
getting  better. 

I  have  written  extracts  from  the  book  of  letters,  and  whenever  you 
indicate  the  channel  by  which  I  am  to  send  them  they  shall  go  to  you. 

I  expect  some  papers  from  Marshal  Soult  soon,  as  I  have  sent  him 
notice  that  I  have  many  of  Joseph's  to  Napoleon  accusing  him  of  all  sorts 
of  crimes  and  asking  for  the  means  of  refuting  the  accusations.  There 
are  several  points  in  Sir  John's  letters  that  require  explanation,  such  as 
his  constantly  calling  his  army  35,000  men,  when  in  fact,  by  the  returns, 
he  had  at  Sahagun  only  23,500  fighting  men.  But  1  believe  the  best 
way  will  be  to  make  out  a  narrative  and  send  it  to  you,  and  when  I  get 
yours,  make  out  a  History  from  both. 

What  do  you  think  of  Llorente  ?  Blanco  White  says  he  was  a  tolerably 
good  man  and  not  a  lyar.  Alava  tells  me  he  was  '  one  dam  rascal  and 
should  be  hang  for  a  dam  lyar.' 

I  saw  General  L'alemande  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  He 
was  2nd  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  after  Colbert's  death  1st  in  com- 
mand on  the  pursuit  of  our  army  to  Coruiia.  He  considered  Sir  John's 
conduct  as  very  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  said  that  Soult  made  a 
mistake  in  not  attacking  at  Lugo,  as  he  was  sure  of  support  and  the 
wounded  of  our  army  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands  or  obstructed  the 
retreat.  Moore,  he  says,  could  not  stop,  as  Ney  was  directed  to  turn  him 
by  the  latteral  roads,  a.nd  he  says  that  the  Valley  of  the  Sil  was  used 
by  the  French  afterwards  and  found  practicable  for  anything,  although 
not  good.^^ 

I  have  sent  all  the  questions  relative  to  this  point  and  others  which  I 
thought  of  to  Soult's  aide  de  camp.  General  Tholoie,  who  has  promised  to 
answer  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 
Col.  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 

IX. 

Strathfield  Say :  23  Oct.  [1824.] 

My  dear  Colborne, — Mr.  Arbuthnott  is  out  of  town,  but  I  do  not 
mind  making  you  pay  a  postage  for  this  letter,  as  I  think  it  will  give  you 

"  Marchand's  division  of  Ney's  corps  marched  by  the  Sil  route  as  far  as  Orense 
during  the  pursuit  of  Moore. 
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a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  I  had  a  regular  set-to  with  Lord  Wellington 
yesterday,  and  I  asked  him  plumply  about  the  first  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  carried  from  Cork  to  Portugal,  and  also  his  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  movements.  He  said  that  there  was  no  object  at  all  for  it, 
that  Ministers  had  given  up  all  intention  of  acting  in  South  America,  and 
that  he  had  told  Miranda  so  by  orders  of  Government  before  the  period  of 
assembling  that  army.  Anstruther  he  sent  sloops  to  look  out  for  and  to 
direct  upon  his  line  of  march ;  Spencer  was  to  attack  Lisbon,  as  Sir  Charles 
Cotton  had  imagined  that  only  4,000  men  were  there. 

As  to  Sir  John,  his  words  were  as  follows  :  *  I  think  Sir  John  could 
not  have  fought  a  battle  :  his  army  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  it  could 
have  no  object.  That  which  he  fought  at  Coruua  was  to  get  his  army  off ; 
any  other  battle  would  have  been  absurd.  No,  I  think  he  committed 
only  one  fault :  when  he  marched  to  Sahagun  he  should  have  considered 
it  as  a  movement  of  retreat  and  prepared  everything  with  that  view.  He 
should  have  marked  the  places  for  stores,  the  day's  marches  for  each 
column,  and  established  regular  etajMs  on  the  Corufia  road.  But,  mind, 
this  opinion  which  I  now  give  is  one  of  a  man  with  a  great  experience  in 
the  practice  of  war,  and  particularly  of  that  peculiar  manner  of  carrying 
on  war  which  is  required  in  Spain,  with  which  Sir  John  Moore  could  not 
be  acquainted.  It  is  founded  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  acquired 
by  my  own  campaigns  there,  and  it  is  ajjres  couiJ.''  After  this  I  think 
there  can  be  little  fear  of  our  success  in  establishing  the  fact  of  Sir  John's 
injuries  and  the  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  for  you  and  I 
can  prove  that  he  did  consider  it  a  movement  of  retreat,  although  he 
did  not  arrange  the  manner  of  it  so  exactly  as  the  Duke  speaks  of.  He 
could  not  do  that ;  no  information  about  roads  or  positions  were  given  to 
him  that  could  be  depended  on,  either  by  our  government  agents,  the 
Spanish  people,  or  the  Spanish  generals,  and  the  officers  sent  by  him  had 
only  just  time  to  make  their  reports  in  time  for  him  to  decide  upon 
making  a  movement,  but  never  in  time  to  arrange  the  means  by  which 
such  a  movement  could  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  best  manner.  Some- 
body has  belied  the  Duke  very  much  when  he  was  represented  as  censuring 
Sir  John's  conduct.  He  seemed  to  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  shewing 
that  he  respected  him  and  anxious  that  I  should  not  imagine  he  was 
disposed  to  find  fault. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lt.-Governor  of  Guernsey, 

Guernsey. 

X. 

Tuesday,  St.  Steven's,  St.  Albans  '»  [?  January  1825]. 
My  dear  Colborne, — In  pursuance  of  my  promise  I  write  to  you.  I 
Was  attacked  in  the  knee  during  the  passage,^'-*  but  it  went  off  and  I  am 
here  without  harm.  I  am  very  much  distressed  to  find  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  my  youngest  child's  hearing  being  destroyed,  like  the  two  other 
children — it  appears  to  me  from  the  same  cause,  that  of  some  humour 
which  settles  upon  the  ear  .  .  . 

>^  The  residence  of  his  brother  George.  '"  From  Guernsey  apparently. 
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The  day  I  arrived  in  London  I  met  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone ;  he  was 
just  returned  from  Paris.  He  had  dined  several  times  with  SoultatLord 
William  Bentinck's  and  heard  him  speak  with  great  interest  about  my 
History,  saying  that  he  himself  had  intended  to  write,  but  that  his  wish 
was  only  to  have  the  truth  told  fairly,  and  that  instead  of  writing  he  had 
determined  to  send  me  all  his  materials,  as  he  felt  certain  that  they  would 
come  more  usefully  before  the  world  from  a  person  who  had  access  to 
both  sides  than  from  him  alone.  This,  I  think,  shews  great  fairness  upon 
his  part,  and  in  all  the  papers  I  have  yet  received  from  him  he  is  certainly 
correct  as  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  judging  by  the  intercepted  papers, 
many  of  which  are  precisely  similar  to  those  he  sends  to  me. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Colborne,  to  whose  care  and  kind- 
ness in  mixing  what  she  calls  my  cordial  I  owe  the  escape  I  have  had 
from  the  gout  this  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napiek. 

XI. 

[St.  Stephen's :  February  1825.] 
My  dear  Colborne, — I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  cause  of  your  long  silence, 
and  so  far  from  feeling  any  impatience  I  would  not  have  written  this 
letter  if  I  did  not  well  know  that  the  best  succour  in  affliction^^  is  to 
engage  the  mind  in  business  as  much  as  possible.  Sorrow  finds  food  for 
itself  if  the  thoughts  are  not  diverted  by  occupation.  I  feel  the  force  of 
your  remark  upon  the  continual  state  of  agitation  from  hope  and  disap- 
pointment, which,  I  may  say,  embitters  life  so  much  that  I  have  long 
looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  remain  in  the  world. 
This  may  surprize  you,  but  ill-health  renders  all  the  feelings  doubly  acute, 
and  the  scenes  of  war  I  have  been  engaged  in  when  very  young  have  left 
such  a  strong  taste  behind,  that  the  calmer  occupations,  I  am,  in  common 
with  so  many  others,  doomed  to,  have  no  attractions  for  me  ;  neither  can 
I  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  son  of  mine  distinguish  himself 
in  the  world.^^  But  I  am  upon  a  disagreeable  subject  and  will  at  once 
refer  to  business. 

Sir  G.  Moore  spoke  to  Gordon  ^^  for  me.  The  latter  promised  fairly, 
but  he  was  very  grand  when  I  saw  him,  and  talked  absurdly  about  con- 
fidential public  offices  and  the  impossibility  of  letting  me  copy  plans. 
However  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Pawley,  his  lithographic  director,  who 
seems  sensible  and  willing  to  assist  me  in  earnest.  I  mean  to  write  to 
Major  Todd,  when  I  obtain  his  direction,  to  ask  him  to  assist  me ;  he  is 
able,  I  know,  if  he  is  willing.  I  have  people  looking  out  at  Woolwich 
also,  and  Niel  Campbell  in  Paris.  Some  stray  plans  of  Corufia,  Vimiero, 
and  some  others  I  have  got,  and  these,  with  the  French  plans  in  their 
publications,  I  must,  I  am  afraid,  trust  to,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  trust 
to  promises,  and  the  expense  of  journeys  to  look  after  them  myself  is  ruin. 
The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  get  them  reduced  to  an  equal  scale.  Mitchel, 
the  drawer  of  the  great  plans  for  [Sir  G.]  Murray,  promises  to  do  this  for 

2»  Alethea  Colborne,  born  G  May  1824,  died  G  Jan.  1825. 
'■''  Nupier's  only  son  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

22  Sir  J.  Wilioughby  Gordon,  Q.M.G.  in  the  Peninsula  1811-12,  Q.M.G.  at  the 
Horse  Guards  1812-51. 
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me,  but  he  has  been  so  frightened  by  Murray  lately  that  he  will  not  speak 
even  about  Spain.  I  think  that  Murray  has  written  his  book,  and  that  he 
waits  until  he  is  free  before  he  publishes,  as  his  opinions,  from  several  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  to  be  rather  unfavourable  to  Lord  Wellington's 
operations. 

Can  you  help  me  with  any  topographical  memoir  upon  the  country  in 
which  we  operated  ?  The  course  of  the  Douero  and  the  Tagus  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  well  informed  upon,  as  the  nature  of  the  banks  was  part  of 
the  data  upon  which  the  campaign  of  Talavera  and  that  of  1812  and  1813 
were  founded.  Of  course  any  other  memoir  will  be  of  use,  but  those  two 
rivers  are  indispensable  to  a  right  judgment  of  the  operations. 

I  have  shown  the  part  I  have  written  to  Bickersteth,  the  clever  man 
who  dined  with  me  when  you  were  at  my  house,  and  he  approves  of  it, 
and  has  even  assisted  me  by  corrections,  which  he  promises  to  continue. 
When  I  have  got  some  more  done,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to  read. 

Murray,  the  bookseller,  hearing  of  my  work,  sent  me  an  offer  to  publish 
it,  and  has  promised  to  get  any  works  I  want  and  to  lend  them  to  me. 
He  is,  I  am  told,  a  catch,  as  he  can  always  insure  a  considerable  sale. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  Spanish  works  are  worth  looking  at  ?  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Nellerto,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authors  appear 
to  me  to  be  romance  writers,  and  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  read 
them. 

Southey  has  made  his  book  up  from  the  French  official  account  in 
Goldsmith's  Becueil  dcs  Pieces,  &c.,  interspersing  his  own  phrases 
banales  and  enlarging  the  siege  of  Saragossa  from  Vaughan's  absurd 
book,  and  the  massacre  of  Valencia  from  Caro's  and  Jacob's  travels.^^  It  is 
surprising  how  litterally  he  follows  the  French  account  until  he  arrives  at 
Moore,  when  he  misrepresents  everything,  as  you  know.  His  vaunted 
private  information  is  his  correspondence  with  a  few  Spaniards  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  who  have  fed  him  with  the  same  sort  of  food  that  they 
nourished  their  own  vanity  with,  and  he  has  swallowed  it  as  Idndly  as  a 
young  hawk  does  raw  flesh. 

By-the-by  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  disappoint  you  about  the 
Spaniards.  They  sink  in  my  estimation  every  time  that  I  consider  the 
subject.  Not  that  I  underrate  the  merit  of  the  peasants,  or  the  patience 
of  the  soldiers,  but  that  I  cannot  make  out  any  real  effort  as  a  nation  that 
they  made.  I  am  convinced  that  the  French  would  have  subdued  the 
whole  country  in  the  first  year  if  our  money  and  troops  had  been  spared, 
and  in  two  years  the  conquest  would  have  been  settled  tranquilly. 
Andalusia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  New  Castille,  Old  Castille, 
and  the  Asturias  were  in  fact  conquer'd ;  Gallicia  was  saved  by  our  army 
in  Portugal,  Cadiz  by  our  garrison,  and  all  the  rest  of  Spain  produced 
after  Ocana  but  a  few  partizans  and  bands  of  robbers,  which  half  a  year 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  destroyed,  if  the  absence  of  our  army  had 
permitted  moveable  columns  on  an  extended  scale  to  be  employed,  and, 
even  as  it  was,  their  arms  and  ammunition  came  from  England.     I  would 

2^  Caro,  probably  F.  X.  Caro,  professor  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  a 
member  of  the  Central  Junta.  A  brother  of  his  commanded  part  of  the  Valencian 
troops  in  1808.  By  '  Jacob's  travels  '  Napier  means  Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain, 
by  W.  Jacob,  M.P.  (1811.) 
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not  enter  into  the  early  insurrections  at  all,  if  I  had  not  got  some  original 
notes  and  instructions  of  Napoleon's  own,  intended  for  the  king  of  Spain 
and  Savary's  guidance.  These  enable  me  to  shew  the  plan  of  the  French 
operations  as  a  whole,  and  they  correct  some  details,  but  the  latter  part  is 
very  perplexing. 

Writers  should  be  very  cautious.  In  my  account  of  Dupont  I  praise 
Reding  far  more  than  Castanos.  Your  letter  has  altered  my  opinion  of 
the  men,  but  the  latter  is  a  gambler,  and  he  was  certainly  gambling  at 
Andujar  during  the  battle,  from  whence  I  concluded  he  had  no  share  in 
the  conception  of  it  and  I  gave  all  the  credit  to  Reding. 

I  fear  you  will  hardly  understand  this,  for  I  am  very  unwell  with  a 
nervous  headache  which  has  troubled  me  a  long  time,  and  I  write  very 
confusedly,  I  find  to  my  cost,  as  I  am  obliged  to  correct  over  and  over 
again  when  I  compose  with  this  malady  upon  me. 

Do  you  think  I  ought  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  insurrection 
against  Junot  ?  It  is  dangerous  ground,  and  Thiebault  has  done  it  so 
ably  that,  if  I  correct  his  manifest  falsehoods  about  the  British  part  at 
Vimiero,  it  will  be  sufficient.  How  very  beautiful  his  description  of  the 
march  to  Alcantara  is  ! 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  collection  of  Napoleon's  bulletins  ?  They 
were  advertised  in  London  three  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  get  a  trace  of 
them  now.  If  you  have  any  jack-of -all-trades  who  gets  you  books  from 
Paris,  will  you  put  him  upon  that  scent  ? 

Cannot  your  friend  Colonel  Kennedy  give  you  any  useful  information 
about  the  assistance  and  measures  we  took  to  forward  the  insurrection  in 
1808  in  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia  ?  I  have  some  of  his  letters,  but  they 
are  meagre. 

Buonaparte's  prudence  in  the  arrangement  of  his  army  was  very 
wonderful.  He  calculated  his  measures  always  upon  the  supposition 
that  a  great  army  was  opposed  to  him,  and  guarded  his  own  frontier  and 
communications  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  was  on  the  defensive. 
Southey's  observation  that  in  the  beginning  a  British  army  sent  to 
Biscay  would  have  done  wonders  is  a  vulgar  error.  There  was  at  no 
time  less  than  40,000  men  to  guard  the  line  of  communications,  of  which 
24,000  men  were  in  reserve  at  Bayonne.  Generally  there  was  as  many 
as  50,000  capable  of  being  collected  on  any  point  in  a  few  days  without 
counting  the  garrison  of  Madrid  or  the  corps  in  Arragon  and  La 
Mancha. 

Besides  he  was  always  anxious  to  secure  St.  Ander  and  to  watch 
Bilbao.  His  instructions  to  his  generals  are  full  of  recommendations  to 
secure  those  ports  from  the  English  efforts.  And  how  we  were  to  effect 
a  landing  with  a  large  army  and  commence  regular  operations  under  those 
circumstances,  I  do  not  know,  though  Southey  does.  I  am  right,  I  believe 
in  thinking  that  Santona,  St.  Ander,  and  Bilbao  are  the  only  ports  where  an 
army  could  disembark  on  that  coast.  St.  Sebastian  secured  Passages  from 
any  attempt  on  our  part  from  the  sea,  as  a  few  guns  would  have  rendered 
the  narrow  entrance  impracticable.  But  the  book-makers  know  more  of 
war  than  soldiers,  and  I  must  be  very  careful  how  I  contradict  Southey  on 
a  military  point.  Still  I  do  not  comprehend  how  large  armies  can  move 
without  means,  nor  how  small  armies  can  beat  large  ones  except  by 
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the  help  of  that  providence  which  protects  fools.    What  do  you  think 
of  it? 

I  am,  my  dear  Colborne, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Napieb. 

XII. 

St.  Steven's  :  21  Aug.  [1825  ?] 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  have  completed  the  account  of  Junot's  affair  in 
Portugal  up  to  the  appearance  of  Sir  Arthur  previous  to  Vimiera,  but  I 
find  myself  hampered  by  the  difference  between  your  observations  in 
your  review  and  what  I  find  in  Thiebault  and  Southey.  I  have  followed 
your  and  my  own  information,  as  I  heard  the  stories  related  in  Portugal 
by  impartial  people  who  were  not  Patrioticos,  but  I  wish  for  more  direct 
assurance  from  you.  You  say  *  that  Loison's  conduct  was  unjustifiable 
at  Evora  and  the  vicinity,  but  that  Leite  having  imprudently  assembled 
the  peasantry,  they  fled  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  French.  The  town 
being  deserted,  a  few  houses  were  pillaged  and  a  priest  was  shot.* 
Southey  is,  of  course,  raving  and  rabid,  but  Thiebault  describes  a  position, 
a  reconnoissance,  a  plan  and  two  battles,  one  in  front,  the  other  in  the 
town,  the  same  day :  he  talks  of  obstinate  resistance  in  the  streets, 
'  cruaute  atroce '  of  the  Portuguese,  and  *  terrible  reprisals  :  '  he  says  the 
allied  Spanish  soldiers  suffered  exceedingly  and  fired  upon  the  Portuguese 
for  offering  to  give  in,  and  that  the  French  lost  200  wounded,  90  killed. 
Southey  calls  the  Spaniards  volunteers  or  near  it.  As  you  were  there  in 
three  weeks  after  the  event,  you  must  know  if  this  is  true.  To  me  it 
appears  that  Thiebault  took  the  boasting  of  the  officers  at  the  time  for 
the  truth,  and,  not  having  time  or  opportunity  afterwards  from  the 
interruption  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera  and  the  Convention  to  rectify  the 
accounts,  he  put  them  down  as  he  remembered  them.  He  probably  never 
saw  Loison  from  the  time  he  returned  until  after  his  book  was  published, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  the  movements  before  Vimiera  got  very  imperfect 
information.  Loison  probably  gave  in  an  official  lye  to  impress  terror 
upon  the  Portuguese,  and  never  had  an  opportunity  or  perhaps  never 
wished  to  correct  his  account,  as  Junot  was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
exact  it  from  him  and  the  flaming  puff  gave  him  some  eclat. 

Thiebault's  work  is  certainly  very  able  and  his  lyes  are  very  difficult 
to  detect.  I  think  the  numbers  of  his  own  people  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero 
is  false,  but  I  can  only  judge  by  calculation  from  the  returns  I  have, 
which  only  extend  to  23  May,  after  which  the  Spanish  affair  prevented 
him  from  sending  them  regularly. 

Southey's  is  regular  gabble  ;  every  blacksmith  is  a  great  general, 
and  the  assembly  of  10  peasants  with  pitchforks,  an  historical  event  of 
great  importance. 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  Soult  intends  to  send  me  all  his  papers,  and  give 
up  writing  himself.  I  have  also  got  a  promise  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's. 
Are  there  any  points  you  wish  to  get  at  in  that  quarter  ?  If  so,  write 
quickly,  as  I  am  to  see  them  in  ten  days  at  his  house  only.  Hardinge 
has  promised  me  Durban's  account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  Foy,  and  intends 
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to  ask  him  for  papers  for  me ;  he  can  do  more  than  any  man  if  he 
chooses. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  Napier. 

Pray  tell  Lady  Colborne  that  her  cordials  are  only  just  out,  and  I 
have  had  no  fit  of  the  gout,  which  athributhj  as  the  Baily  says,  to  her  care 
of  me. 

Major-General  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lt.-Governor,  &c., 

Guernsey. 

XIII. 

Warwick  House,  Tonbridge  Wells :  29  Feb.  [sic]  1826. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  coming  over.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  see  you.  If  you  send  the  books'  over  by  any  person, 
my  mother's  home  will  be  the  place  to  have  them  left  at — No.  40,  Cadogan 
Place.24 

The  number  335,223  is  the  effective  of  the  French  army,  which 
includes  the  sick,  wounded,  and  detachments.  The  other  number  is  the 
[number]  present  under  arms,  actually  with  the  corps  or  divisions  at  the 
moment  when  the  state  was  made  out.  Of  course  it  would  be  to  under- 
rate the  number  to  refer  to  the  latter,  because  in  the  detachments  are 
included  foraging  parties,  escorts,  and  sometimes  garrisons,  all  of  which 
would  be  effective  in  a  retrograde  movement. 

I  have  heard  from  Soult  again,  who  has  made  an  offer  to  get  Mathieu 
Dumas,  author  of  the  Precis  cles  Evenemens  Militaires,  to  translate  my 
History  into  French.     This  I  have  accepted  as  a  great  advantage. 

My  greatest  difficulties  continue  to  arise  from  the  want  of  good  plans. 
Without  knowing  the  country  accurately  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  sound 
argument  upon  the  movements.  Do  you  think  [Sir  G.]  Murray  could  be 
prevail'd  upon  to  let  me  look  at  Mitchel's  plans  under  a  promise 
not  to  take  any  sketch  from  them  ?  If  I  could  just  make  a  few  notes 
in  writing  of  the  distances,  the  run  of  the  principal  ridges,  &c.,  it  would 
be  of  infinite  use.  I  am  now  quite  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
position  of  Rori^a  had  the  Sierra  de  Baragueda  behind  it,  or  the  range  of 
hills  belonging  to  the  lines,  and  if  Laborde  made  his  retreat  by  marching 
through  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  Baragueda  from  the  lines,  or  by 
some  other  pass.  This  is  of  great  consequence,  because  the  sierra  is 
impassable  except  near  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Monte  Junto,  and  if 
Laborde  fell  back  by  the  narrow  pass  above  spoken  of,  Lord  Wellington 
had  the  means  of  keeping  him  and  Junot  separate  and  beating  them  in 
detail. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Wellington  did  not  march  for  Torres  Vedras 
after  the  combat  of  Rori9a,  instead  of  Vimiero.  It  was  surely  a  great 
error. 

Subject  to  these  corrections  I  have  finished  the  Convention,  which 
proves  a  tolerable  thick  volume.  This  is  disagreeable,  as  I  wish  to  get 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Talavera  into  the  first  publication  if  I  can.  It  will 
-^  Lady  Sarah  Napier  died  on  20  Aug.  folio  A'ing. 
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never  do  to  expose  my  1st  vol.  to  all  the  malevolence  and  disappointed 
vanity  of  people  who  expect  to  be  taken  notice  of  before  the  Corufia  affair 
is  completed.  The  first  impression  will  be  the  most  powerful,  and  I  wish 
earnestly  to  get  Sir  John  Moore  well  before  the  world  and  compact  in 
argument  before  his  enemies  can  attack  the  work. 

Apropos.  After  ending  the  Convention,  which  also  ends  the  1st  book, 
do  you  think  that  I  had  better  begin  with  Moore,  or  give  a  view  of  the 
state  of  Madrid  and  the  movements  upon  the  Ebro  up  to  the  moment 
when  Napoleon  broke  the  Spanish  line  and  marched  upon  Madrid?  I 
am  inclined  for  this  latter  arrangement,  because  I  think  it  will  show 
the  difficulties  he  laboured  under  in  a  more  powerful  manner,  and  the 
reader  will  feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  English  army.  Whereas, 
if  I  commence  with  Sir  John's  march,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  difficulties 
were  only  in  his  mind  instead  of  being  real.  The  object  of  the  historian 
should  be  in  this  case  to  make  the  reader  despond,  and  that  can  be  best 
effected  by  bringing  all  the  folly  and  weakness  and  cowardice  of  the 
Spaniards  into  direct  opposition  with  the  vigour,  strength,  and  rapidity  of 
the  French,  and  then,  when  the  field  is  desolate,  to  show  the  small 
British  force  wandering  amidst  the  wrecks  of  that  force  which  it  was 
intended  to  aid.  .  .  . 

Present  my  respects  to  Lady  Colborne  and  believe  me 

Yours  very  truly, 


W.  Napieb. 


Major-General  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lieut.-Governor  of  Guernsey, 

Guernsey. 


XIV. 

London :  2  April  [?  1826.] 

My  dear  Colborne, — Your  letter  and  parcel  came  when  I  was  in  bed 
with  a  slight  fever. 

Graham  Moore  told  me  yesterday  of  the  intended  review.^^  You  are 
quite  right.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  to  stop  that 
scoundrel's  mouth.  His  reputation,  however,  is  completely  blasted  by 
the  2nd  vol.  At  Murray's,  the  bookseller's,  I  heard  many  people  of  all 
sides  in  politics  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
Murray  himself  said  that  it  would  not  do,  that  it  was  so  bad  nobody 
could  bear  it.  They  all  agreed  that  a  venemous  review  was  coming  out 
in  the  Edinboroughy  but  whether  Broughham  has  spoken  of  yours  or  that 
another  is  preparing,  I  cannot  tell.  I  hope  the  last ;  he  should  be  killed 
quite. 

I  feel  fully  the  force  of  what  you  say  about  divisions,  and  I  am 
recomposing  every  thing  I  have  written  with  a  view  to  shorten  it,  but  I 
must  know  all  about  the  divisional  movements  although  I  do  not  write 
an  account  of  them.     It  is  that  which  torments  me. 

I  have  read  the  manuscript  of  Foy's  history,  i.e.  one  half  of  it.  The 
whole  reaches  only  to  Vimiera.  It  is  eloquent  in  a  false  taste,  insolent 
in  tone,  puerile  in  reasoning,  and  displays  throughout  a  shallow,  pre- 

"  Apparently  a  review  by  Colborne  of  Southey's  history,  of  which  the  second 
volume  had  just  appeared.     Sec  below,  p.  746,  note  30. 
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sumptuous  mind  and  a  virulence  of  party  spirit  quite  incredible.  He 
says  the  English  soldier  is  stupid,  ignorant,  and  drunken  ;  that  he  is  brave 
every  time  he  eats,  sleeps,  and  drinks  ;  that  he  does  not  easily  retreat,  but 
that,  if  he  does,  he  must  be  brought  back  to  fight  by  blows  of  a  stick,  for 
that  he  is  without  honour  or  moral  feehng ;  that  he  advances  without 
elan,  knows  nothing,  cares  for  nothing,  and  huzzas  in  a  battle  because, 
like  a  brute,  that  sound  is  his  mode  of  expressing  pleasure  or  approbation ; 
that  the  Buenos  Ayres  affair  has  proved  a  truth  that  nothing  has  since 
disproved,  i.e.  that  an  English  army  is  incapable  of  operations  in  the  field 
without  the  assistance  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Germans,  or  some  other 
continental  nation  to  assist  them  and  to  direct  their  stupid  brutality.  He 
says  that  a  French  army  has  never  yet  been  defeated  by  an  equal  number 
of  any  other  troops,  and  that  they  are  incontestably  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  his  work  is  full  of  the  grossest  abuse  of 
them,  quite  as  bad  as  South ey  himself.  Among  their  good  qualities 
which  endear  them  to  the  people  among  whom  they  make  war,  he  gravely 
and  repeatedly  enumerates  the  fact  that  they  always  debauch  the  women 
of  the  families  under  whose  roof  they  reside.  In  short,  he  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  a  madman  writing  the  wild  dreams  of  his  phrenzy.  The 
most  interesting  part  is  an  historical  and  critical  essay  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  French  army  from  the  time  of  the  republic  to  the  Emperor's  days, 
explaining  their  mode  of  discipline,  their  attacks,  and  the  classes  in  which 
the  real  force  and  merit  of  their  army  resides.  It  may  be  very  false,  but 
it  is  plausible  and  interesting. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

Charles  Beckwith  seems  to  think  that  Sir  John  Moore's  fault  was  in 
having  made  night  marches.  He  says  that  the  French  always  overtook 
the  army  at  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  that  we  skirmished  all  day.  Conse- 
quently nothing  more  could  have  happened  if  the  march  had  been  made 
in  daylight.  What  do  you  think  of  this  criticism  ?  There  appears  to  me 
some  truth  in  it. 

Major-Genl.  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

Guernsey. 

XV. 

[April  1826?] 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  have  got  your  letter  and  the  parcells  of  your 
writing,  but  I  have  not  looked  at  them.  I  have  been  packing  up  my 
furniture  and  looking  for  a  house  to  live  in,  having  sold  my  own.  I  must 
quit  it  in  a  week.  .  .  . 

We  are  in  distress.  I  am  afraid  that  my  youngest  child  cannot  hold 
out ;  she  is  continually  attacked  by  inflammation  on  the  brain,  and  the 
anxiety  Mrs.  Napier  suffers,  together  with  the  trouble  and  bustle  of 
moving,  has  reduced  her  very  much. 

I  have  got  a  prospect  of  opening  communication  with  Suchet, 
McDonald,  and  King  Joseph  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  They  are,  how- 
ever, uncertain.  Suchet  promises  best.  Gurwood  is  just  come  back. 
He  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  new  republics  are  a  set  of 
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wandering  blackguards,  and  that  their  bonds  and  funds  will  not  be  paid 
except  out  of  new  loans.  Bolivar  is  the  stay  of  the  whole ;  if  he  dyes  all 
will  break  up.  He  says  that  the  battle  of  Ayachuco  was  dexterously  won 
by  Sucre  contrary  to  all  probability,  for  that  the  army  of  the  viceroy 
was  more  numerous  and  far  better  disciplined  and  provided  than  Sucre's  ; 
so  that  the  independence  of  Peru  was  upon  the  point  of  destruction,  and 
may  be  so  again  any  moment.  Hope  you  have  no  Peruvian  or  Colombian 
bonds. 


Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 


Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 

XVI. 


Battle  House,  Bromham,  3  miles  from  Devizes, 
4  from  Calne  [?  4  July  1826]. 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  am  glad  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you,  for  my  affliction  '*^  and  moving  and  waiting  for  your  papers 
have  kept  back  the  history  sadly. 

I  wish  much  to  shew  you  what  I  have  written  ;  it  is  rough  and  wants 
a  great  deal  of  alteration  as  to  stile  and  some  expressions  which  I  find  it 
hard  to  keep  down  at  first  writing,  but  which  yours  and  Bickersteth's 
criticisms  will  effectually  kill  in  time.  I  find  that  the  anger  or  enthusiasm 
which  one  generates  by  the  study  of  an  infamous  or  great  action  is  apt  to 
extract  strong  expressions  at  the  moment  which  upon  after  reading 
appear  misplaced,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difference  between  oratory 
and  writing  :  the  first  warms  the  hearers  as  well  as  the  speaker,  and  that 
renders  it  safer  to  indulge  in  '  King  Cambyses'  vein.* 

By-the-by  Mr.  Moore,  the  poet,  who  lives  close  by  here,  tells  me  that 
Sir  G.  Murray's  speech  about  flogging  (which  appeared  to  me  very 
reasonable  and  sound,  altho'  a  little  in  bad  taste  for  the  manner)  has 
done  him  great  injury  in  London,  and  that  the  world  of  London  say  that" 
no  good  history  can  be  expected  from  him.  This  is  excellent  logic,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  convinces  me  that  an  able,  scientific  work  will  scarcely  go 
down,  and  that  I  must  not  be  surprized  if  that  which  I  and  you  and 
some  others  consider  the  best  part  of  mine  should  be  called  tedious  and 
ill  done. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 
Major-General  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

No.  3  Hanover  Square, 

London. 

XVII. 

15  Sept.  1827. 
My  dear  Colborne, — You  must  have  been  surprized  at  my  long  silence, 
but  I  waited  for  an  answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  this  morning  it  arrived, 
dated  in  May,  having  been  to  Cephalonia  in  pursuit  of  Charles.  Southey 
is  a  malicious,  arrogant  fellow  who  thinks  that  his  bold  ignorance  is  a 
proof  of  independence  of  mind.  I  expect  to  see  the  review  out  this 
coming  number  for  September.  Ycu  of  course  have  seen  Walter  Scot's 
■^^  He  had  lost  a  child,  Henrietta,  in  April  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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folly  about  the  General,^^  but  he  is  so  universally  scouted  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  his  writings. 

I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe  that  you  would  rather  the  Duke 
was  in  office  without  you  than  that  you  yourself  were  in  without  him,^^  and 
therefore  I  congratulate  you  upon  his  return.  Apropos,  FitzRoy  will 
frank  my  letters  now. 

I  have  finished  all  the  1st  vol.  now  and  I  am  daily  correcting  the 
stile  and  the  arrangement,  which  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  I  apprehended. 
I  think  I  have  done  the  Coruna  business  tolerably  well — not  as  it  might 
be  done,  but  it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  details  for  a  fair  explanation  of 
the  General's  actions  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  general  history  to  do  him 
full  justice.  I  have  interwoven  your  remarks,  at  least  the  substance  of 
them,  entire  into  the  observations. ^^  I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  it  to  you 
before  I  print ;  indeed  I  would  rather  send  it  to  you  by  post  than  let  it  go 
to  press  without  your  corrections.  You  must,  therefore,  let  me  know 
what  chance  I  have  of  seeing  you  between  this  and  Christmas.  It  is 
very  slow  work.  I  wonder  if  this  arises  from  dulness  or  accuracy  or 
both,  but  I  toil  without  perceptible  progress.  One  thing  pleased  me, 
however.  Bickersteth  read  the  account  I  give  of  the  Juntas  previous  to 
bringing  Moore  on  to  the  stage,  and,  on  my  expressing  my  anxiety  to 
make  out  his  case  well,  said,  '  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be  until  I  read 
it,  but  you  have  laid  a  capital  foundation  for  it  in  what  you  have 
written.' 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Napier. 

The  author  of  Cyril  ThorntoUy  whose  name  is  Hamilton,  has  a  history 
of  the  Peninsula  war  in  2  vol.  in  the  press.  I  hardly  think  he  can 
have  very  good  information. 

XVIII. 

[?  December  1827.] 

My  dear  Colborne, — Bromham  ^^  is  just  the  shabby  fellow  that  I 
always  thought  him.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  get  the  review  out  if 
possible,  but  through  Allen  is  a  bad  way,  because  he  is  capable  of  putting 
in  abuse  of  the  General  to  please  Lady  Holland.  He  wrote  a  biographical 
memoir  (for  the  Edinghourgh  Eiicyclopcedia)  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he 
satisfactorily  explained  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fox's  secession  from  the  Ministry 
in  1784  {sic).  This  explanation  bore  hard  upon  Lord  Shelbourne,  and  Lord 
Holland,  to  please  his  friend  Lord  Lansdowne,  made  Mr.  Allen  erase  it, 
and  thus  a  stigma  on  his  uncle  is  unjustly  affixed  through  his  means,  and 
in  a  standard  work,  the  quarter  whence  the  memoir  came  being  well 

-•  His  remarks  about  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

-*  Mr.  Canning's  death  on  8  Aug.  1827  upset  an  arrangement  by  which  Colborne 
was  to  become  military  secretary  to  the  secretary-at-war. 

*"  Sir  John  Colborne's  letter  to  Napier  of  16  March  1827,  here  referred  to,  will  be 
found  in  my  Life  of  F.  M.  Lord  Seaton,  p.  383.  It  contains  Colborne's  diary  of  the 
retreat  to  Corunna. 

^^  As  he  was  writing  from  Bromham,  this  slip  for  '  Brougham '  was  a  natural  one. 
Brougham  had  apparently  not  accepted  Colborne's  review  for  the  Edinburgh,  and  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  published  as  a  review.  I  have  printed  extracts  from  it  in 
my  Life  of  Lord  Seaton  (1903),  pp.  100-8,  394-6. 
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known.    I  saw  the  two  copies,  the  one  with  the  explanation,  the  other 
without.    They  were  shewn  to  me  by  Mrs.  Fox. 

Lord  Londonderry's  history  is  advertized.  The  author  of  the 
Subaltern  ^^  wrote  it  for  him.  Your  information  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  George's  intended  visit  to  Guernsey  :  perhaps  I  can  send  the  history 
by  him  :  at  all  events  you  shall  see  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  war  ?  You  know,  of  course,  that  Bunbury's 
youngest  son  was  wounded  at  Navarino  ;  ^^  he  lost  his  right  arm.  Poor 
little  fellow,  it  is  hard  at  13  to  be  mutilated  in  the  middle  of  peace.  It 
is  said  that  the  ministers  must  go  out.  With  all  my  heart.  I  like  neither 
side  and  I  do  not  despair  to  see  a  good  host  of  honest  men  yet  arrayed 
against  both  the  factions,  and  determined  to  have  a  reform,  be  it  great  or 
little. 

Yours  sincerely 

W.  Napier. 
XIX. 

[December  1827  ?] 

My  dear  Colborne, — I  am  much  disappointed  not  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  and  very  sorry  for  the  cause  of  your  absence.  I  have 
waited  until  now  before  I  answered  you  because  I  wished  to  see  the  Miss 
Starkies,  who  have  just  arrived  from  Guernsey,  and  I  was  in  hopes  might 
have  known  of  some  person  returning  there  or  to  Southampton.  Unfor- 
tunately they  know  of  nobody  and  I  am  afraid  of  sending  the  vol.  by 
the  coach  to  Mr.  Lefebvre,  because  it  must  go  by  a  cross-coach  and  will 
likely  enough  be  lost.  This  would  ruin  me  entirely,  for  I  have  recomposed 
it  and  rewritten,  or  rather  Mrs.  Napier  has  rewritten,  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  I  am  quite  broke  down  in  mind  by  the  labour  and  have  no 
copy.  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  it  up  again  if  it  were  lost.  It  is  not, 
however,  yet  ready.  The  authorities  are  not  yet  placed,  nor  the  appendix 
selected  and  copied.  Indeed,  I  wanted  your  assistance  about  selecting 
letters  to  publish.  That  is  a  task  that  a  writer  cannot  well  do  himself, 
for  he  gets  so  used  to  his  subject  that  many  papers  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  others  appear  to  him  unnecessary.  It  will  be  yet  a  month  before  I  can 
put  it  into  Murray's  hands,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  another  before  he 
will  strike  a  bargain.  Have  I  any  chance  of  seeing  you  in  that  time  ? 
As  to  publishing  it  without  your  having  read  and  corrected  it,  I  will  not 
do  it,  even  though  I  should  send  you  the  proof-sheets  :  but  I  wish  much 
that  you  could  examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  manuscript.  I  have  bestowed 
a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  Moore's  part,  but  I  feel  dissatisfied  still.  It 
does  not  convey  to  others  the  strong  impression  that  I  have  myself  of  his 
difficulties,  his  judgement  and  quickness.  However  it  is-  the  best  I  can 
do  and  must  stay  the  stomach  of  the  public  until  better  food  is  provided. 

I  am,  my  dear  Colborne, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Napier.'^ 

"  G.  E.  Gleig,  who  had  served  in  the  war  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  84th  Eegiment. 

'2  20  Oct.  1827.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  Colonel  H.  E.  Bunbury  and  the  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Napier,  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Napier  being  daughters  of  General  Henry  Fox. 

'-  Colonel  Napier  visited  Sir  J.  Colborne  in  Guernsey — probably  taking  his  first 
volume  with  him— early  in  January  1828.  He  left  on  12  January,  and  his  first  volume 
was  published  later  in  the  spring. 
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XX. 

Calne  :  1  Aug.  1828. 

My  dear  Colborne,— I  am  obliged  to  write  a  long  letter  to  you,  and,  as 
I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  preparing  for  an  '  immediate  attack  by  the 
French,'  I  suppose  it  will  reach  you  in  Guernsey.  Otherwise  I  was  in 
hopes  to  ha,ve  seen  you  or  heard  of  you  by  this  time  in  England. 

You  will  have  probably  seen  Sorrel's  pamphlet,  which  under  the  guise 
of  putting  me  right  is  a  covert  attack  on  Sir  John  Moore.  The  error 
about  his  falling  back  to  Villa  Franca  I  confess.  The  closeness  of  the 
correspondence  misled  me  to  think  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Blake's 
information  (?),  especially  as  I  remember  well  that  we  marched  some 
miles  beyond  Astorga  and  then  returned  before  the  retreat  to  Villa 
Franca.  As  to  the  destruction  of  stores.  I  myself  saw  ammunition 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  I  marched  over  the  shoes  in  brandy  running  in 
the  streets  of  Astorga.  The  dragoon  affair  I  will  punish  him  for  by 
printing  George's  ^^  account  of  the  whole  business  as  it  happened,  for  this 
pamphlet  is  old  BaircVs,  not  Sorel's.  The  march  of  60  miles  in  36 
hours  I  cannot  make  out  on  the  map  to  be  more  than  40  miles,  and  the 
number  of  hours  appears  to  me  to  be  also  40,  which  is  not  very  great 
exertion.     What  do  you  know  about  this  part  of  the  business  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  print  another  pamphlet ;  the  reply  to  Lord 
Strangford  is  enough  for  me ;  but  in  a  2nd  edition  I  must  take  some 
notice  of  Sorel.  The  old  man's  being  hurt  about  the  manner  I  treat  him 
at  the  battle  of  Coruna  is  natural,  and  I  will  alter  that  part  and  the  retreat 
to  Villa  Franca,  but  I  will  not  soften  a  word  about  the  dragoon  and  I  will 
repeat  and  strengthen  the  assertions  about  the  army's  having  been 
irregular.     I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  view  of  Sorel's  publication. 

I  have  since  seen  General  Bathurst,  who  I  find  a  clever  fellow,  but  so 
vain  that  he  kept  me  for  three  successive  days  at  his  own  house  employed 
without  relaxation  in  listening  to  his  assurances,  that  everything  good 
done  by  Lord  Wellington  and  by  Sir  John  Moore  was  in  consequence  of 
his  directions,  and  that  every  failure  was  because  they  did  not  follow  his 
advice.  He  says  that  Sir  J.  Moore  was  the  only  inexperienced  man  in  the 
army,  and  that  all  the  difficulties  and  losses  arose  from  his  inexperience 
and  not  from  any  other  causes,  and  that  he,  Bathurst,  proposed  and 
offered  to  prepare  the  means  of  defending  Gallicia  15  days  before  the 
retreat,  and  that  he  also  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  raft  and  bridge 
at  Valencia  de  St.  Juan  before  we  advanced  to  Sahagun,  but  that  his 
remonstrances  were  unheeded.  He  swore  to  me  that  nobody  was  with 
Sir  John  Moore  but  himself  at  the  battle  of  Coruna,  and  that  he,  Sir 
John,  went  into  the  smoke,  where  he  could  see  nothing,  because  he 
wanted  to  be  near  the  42nd  out  of  a  foolish  partiality  and  idle  affectation 
of  being  near  an  old  Scotch  regiment.  Bathurst  spoke  to  him  not  to 
remain  there,  but  he  answered,  '  I  can't  leave  the  42nd.' 

How  much  of  all  this  was  madness  and  how  much  folly,  I  can't  make 
out,  but  his  recollection  is  so  clear  and  good  about  facts  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  leave  him.  At  Calcabellos  he  says  that  there  was  only  a 
picquet  of  dragoons  in  front  of  the  town,  and  that  3,000  or  4,000  French 

"  George  Napier  was  the  officer  who  took  the  despatch  to  Baird  which  Baird's 
dragoon  lost  on  its  way  to  Fraser.     See  Early  Life  of  Sir  G.  Napier,  p.  63. 
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came  after  them.  If  I  recollect  right  that  is  the  jpoint  you  de^iy. 
What  do  you  say  about  the  number  of  our  cavalry  ?  He  is  also  positive 
that  Moore  did  not  receive  the  reports  about  Vigo  at  Nogales.  He  says 
he  changed  his  route  entirely  because  he  remembered  Betanzos  to  be  a 
tolerable  harbour  when  he  had  formerly  reconnoitred  it,  and  that  his 
change  of  retreat  should  be  attributed  to  caprice  rather  than  anything 
else.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  the  most  ardent  protestations  of 
admiration  and  love  for  the  memory  of  Sir  John. 

Lord  Howden  has  sent  me  all  his  papers,  and  I  have  seen  Sir  N.  Trant, 
who  promises  me  his,  but  I  think  he  is  a  devihsh  cunning  fellow.  Do 
you  know  him  well  ?  How  much  should  I  trust  him  ?  Lord  London- 
derry is  getting  into  scrapes  in  all  corners  about  his  errors.  I  owe 
Trant's  and  Lord  Howden's  communications  entirely  to  him.^'^  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  about  Bathurst  and  Sorel. 

Yours, 

W.  Napieh. 

Savary  has  contradicted  some  of  my  assertions.  That  about  himself 
I  was  told  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat's,  but  of  course  Savary  knows 
best.  His  other  remarks  are  so  incorrect  about  dates,  &c.,  that  it  is 
evident  he  writes  from  recollection.  His  memoirs  are  very  interesting, 
but  I  do  not  understand  how  Napoleon  could  have  moved  on  the  24th 
only,  when  Moore  heard  of  his  march  the  23rd.  There  is  a  great  obscurity 
about  the  period  when  Napoleon  first  heard  of  our  advance. 

Major-Genl.  Sir  John  Colborne, 
Guernsey. 

XXL 

[August  1828.] 
My  dear  Colborne, — I  enclose  you  one  of  General  Bathurst's  letters, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  the  sort  of  feeling  he  has  against  Moore,  and 
perhaps  you  can  give  me  answers  to  some  of  his  observations.  That 
about  stores  I  can  answer,  but  in  my  2nd  edition  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  Sir  D.  Baird  a  little  more  in  the  wrong,  that  his  version 
may  be  valued  at  its  worth.  By  a  shorter  retreat  from  Sahagun  Bathurst 
means  a  retreat  in  one  column  by  Valencia  de  S.  Juan,  which  would  have 
left  Benevente  open  to  the  French.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  touch  of 
his  unhappy  state,  for  it  is  certainly  against  all  reason  to  abandon  your 
stores,  the  main  road,  the  defence  of  the  river  and  the  bridge,  and  to  club 
the  army  at  one  place,  merely  because  6  or  8  miles'  distance  might  be 
gained,  when  time  was  not  wanted  and  when  it  would  not  have  been 
saved  by  the  expedient.  Bathurst  had,  he  says,  proposed  the  forming  a 
raft  bridge  there  while  we  were  on  the  advance — this  is  the  secret. 
What  does  he  mean  about  the  orders  being  sent  direct  to  the  generals 
and  not  to  the  quartermaster-general  ? 

As  to  the  hurry  of  the  retreat  and  the  not  checking  the  French,  that 
is  the  old  story,  best  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  French  did  not  break 
our  rear-guard  once  and  consequently  were  checked  enough. 

Your  sincerely, 

W.  Napiee. 
"  Londonderry  had  criticised  Cradock  [i.e.  Lord  Howden]  for  lingering  at  Lisbon 
in  February-March  1809.    The  latter  put  his  views  and  his  papers  at  Napier's  disposal 
for  the  discomfiture  of  Londonderry. 
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Sorel  lays  great  stress  upon  Baird's  proposition,  dated  8th  Dec, 
to  defend  Gallicia.  To  this  I  would  answer  that  an  army  in  Gallicia 
would  not  have  troubled  Napoleon.  He  would  have  placed  50,000  men 
in  Leon  to  watch  it,  and  could  have  sent  50,000  more  without  difficulty 
to  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  defence  of  Gallicia  would  then  have  fallen 
to  pieces.  It  was  an  army  moving  from  Gallicia  upon  his  line  of  com- 
munication that  alarmed  him  and  drew  him  down  on  the  British.  He 
had  the  1st  corps,  30,000,  the  4th  corps,  24,000,  the  10,000  men  in  Madrid, 
all  untouched,  besides  what  he  carried  to  Astorga.  Besides  which 
Baird's  proposition  was  only  made  the  8th.  The  10th  it  reached  Moore. 
The  answer  would  have  got  back  the  12th.  Baird  would  have  taken 
2  days  to  arrange  the  mode,  and  by  the  time  the  commissaries  at 
Corufia  had  begun  to  ask  after  provisions  and  mules,  the  army  would 
have  been  at  Villa  Franca. 

Major-Genl.  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B., 

Lieut.-Governor, 

Guernsey. 

Enclosure* 

Bath :  1  Aug.  1828. 

My  dear  Colonel  Napier, —  .  .  .  Two  days  ago  I  received  Sorell's 
pamphlet.  It  seems  written  with  moderation,  and  upon  most  parts  you 
know  I  should  agree  with  him  rather  than  with  you,  as  I  fear  Sir  John 
had  at  least  his  full  share  of  blame  for  any  irregularities  in  the  retreat, 
from  not  taking  sufficient  precautions  to  check  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
enemy  from  Astorga  and  even  not  looking  early  enough  to  the  means  of 
the  most  expeditious  and  shortest  retreat  from  Sahagun  ;  and  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  on  the  day  he  proposed  to  advance,  I  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  of  the  15th  to  reconnoitre  the  banks  of  the  Carrion,  and  a  most 
long  and  desperate  march  it  would  have  been  all  night  in  the  snow  and 
over  half-frozen  streams,  if  it  had  been  persisted  in.  I  returned  late  at 
night,  just  as  he  had  determined  to  countermand  the  columns. 

I  see  also,  what  I  always  believed,  that  it  was  Sir  John  himself  by  a 
direct  communication  to  the  It.-generals  altered  the  arrangements  for 
the  route  of  the  divisions  without  communicating  to  the  Q.M.-General. 
Otherwise  Sir  David  Baird's  division  would  not  have  had  the  distance 
from  Astorga  to  Cacabellos  to  go  over  in  so  short  a  time.  Nor  was  it 
necessary :  for  if,  when  pressed,  Sir  John  had  ordered  Sir  David  from 
Manzanal  to  Cacabellos  and  the  villages  between  that  and  Bembidre,  he 
would  have  had  support  near  the  reserve  and  shortened  the  march  from 
Astorga  to  at  most  from  35  to  40  miles  ;  for  I  believe  even  to  Cacabellos 
was  not  much  more  than  45  to  60  at  most,  and  not  60,  and  Sir  David 
would  then  have  been  at  Villa  Franca  when  the  reserve  were  ai 
Cacabellos. 

I  believe  also  that  Sir  John  having  left  Sir  David  to  fix  the  point  of 
retreat  for  himself,  adopted  it  for  the  whole  army  without  examining 
minutely  the  documents  on  which  Vigo  was  fixed  upon  and  Corunna 
given  up ;  and  that  he  changed  it,  equally  without  examination  of  these 
documents,  or  even  enquiring  much  into  the  subject  either  of  Sir  David 
or  those  about  him,  and  I  fear  without  even   any  reports  from  any 
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ojfficers  sent  by  himself;  but  only  from  the  impression  in  his  own 
mind  respecting  Betanzos,  and  finding  himself  pressed  more  than  he 
expected.  And  he  certainly  never  enquired,  nor  would  he  adopt  when 
proposed,  any  of  those  means  which  Sir  David  Baird  had  prepared  and 
intended  to  use  and  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  if  he  had  himself 
been  pressed. 

I  believe  these  causes  to  have  materially  contributed  to  the  hurry  and 
disorder  of  the  retreat,  though  I  admit  the  weather  had  also  much  efifect, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  officers  had  partly  the  excuses  Sorell  makes  for 
them. 

The  indefinite  order  to  destroy  stores,  by  which  the  Engineers  were 
deprived  of  tools  that  were  afterwards  wanted,  was  Sir  J,  Moore's ;  and  I 
believe  that  he  did  not  state  that  he  might  want  some  for  destroying 
bridges  and  roads,  as  he  had  no  intention  or  thought  of  destroying  any 
till  he  got  to  Lugo. 

Sorell  is  also  right  that  Sir  David  destroyed  710  stores — only  the  few 
shot  thrown  down  wells  to  make  room  for  money,  as  I  mentioned  to  you. 
Sorell's  reasoning  about  the  advance  I  think  wrong :  though  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  it  was  not  pushed  a  day  coo  long,  and,  as  I  before  said, 
without  sufficient  calculation  for  an  easy  and  expeditious  retreat. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  Bathubst. 

XXII. 

From  Sir  George  Napier, 

17  May  [1828]. 

I  only  am  just  returned  from  Paris.  Soult  was  uncommonly  kind  to 
me,  and  you  never  heard  a  man  louder  in  his  unqualified  praise  of  every 
part  of  Wm.'s  history,  and  he  said  the  observations  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  were  perfect,  and  as  far  as  he  was  a  judge  required  no  comment 
but  met  his  full  and  entire  approbation,  and  that  the  whole  French  army 
would  and  must  be  highly  pleased  with  the  correctness  and  justness  with 
which  he  narrated  the  different  events  of  the  war,  and  that  his  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  and  just  historian  who  had  not 
allowed  either  national  or  party  influence  to  make  him  swerve  from  the 
truth.  Old  Count  Dumas  is  in  high  delight  and  said  that  he  had  little  or 
no  criticisms  to  make,  but  that  in  a  few  instances  Willm.  was  a  little  too 
hard  on  them  and  that  he  had  written  to  him  about  it ;  that  the  account 
of  the  General's  retreat  was  perfect  and  the  eloquence  above  his  praise  ; 
that  William  was  the  only  historian  who  seemed  to  comprehend  Napoleon's 
miUtary  views  on  entering  Spain  and  the  only  man  who  had  done  justice 
to  the  Emperor,  and  that  all  he  stated  was  new  to  France  and  to  Europe. 
Clausel  praised  it  highly,  but  Balesteros,  who  I  met  at  Soult's,  had  not 
read  it.  Count  Dumas  has  nearly  got  it  all  translated,  and  uncommonly 
well.  He  has  half  of  it  printed  already,  and  hopes  to  see  it  published  by 
the  end  of  next  month.  Soult  gave  me  a  print  of  himself  before  I  came 
away.  General  Anderson,  whom  I  saw  two  days  ago,  told  me  to  write  to 
Wm.  and  tell  him  that  he  had  met  Lord  Stewart  (Sir  Chas.),  who  said, 
'  I  am  Napier-mad ;  every  word  in  that  book  is  correct,  and  it  is  perfect, 
and  the  first  and  only  history  of  that  time.'     In  short,  Anderson  told  me 
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he  has  universally  found  it  most  highly  praised.  Wm.  has  heard  nothing 
from  either  the  Duke  or  Lord  FitzRoy,  but  we  hear  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  says 
she  is  highly  pleased  with  the  dedication  and  much  amused  with  the 
History,  which  is  a  curious  frase.  But  I  suppose  His  Grace  has  not  had 
time  to  read  it  yet,  or  perhaps  he  may  not  be  pleased  with  the  politicks. 

xxni. 

From  Sir  George  Napier. 

Dawlish  :  27  Jan.  1829. 

William  has  had  a  most  able,  clever  statement,  written  by  the  Duke 
himself,  with  an  explanatory  plan  of  the  passage  of  the  Duro,  sent  him  by 
His  Grace,  for  his  next  volume.  William  says  it  is  perfect  and  puts  to 
flight  all  the  stories  about  conspiracies  in  Soult's  army  having  anything 
to  say  to  the  Duke's  operations  at  that  period.  He  seems  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  no  wonder,  as  it  shows  the  Duke's  opinion  of  his  work,  or  he 
would  not  at  this  busy  period  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  it  for  him. 
I  hear  Beresford  abuses  it  finely  and  says  he  has  just  tiuo  Gods,  Moore 
and  Buonaparte,  and  cares  for  no  one  else.  William  says  he  will  see  that 
he  has  a  Devil  as  well  as  Gods.  He  hopes  to  be  ready  with  it  by  the  end 
of  spring. 

XXIV. 

From  Sir  George  Napier. 

Florence  :  25  July  1834. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  think  of  the  review  ^^  of  Mr.  James  Moore's 
Life  of  his  brother,  but  I  am  sure  he  well  deserves  it,  for  so  abominable 
a  work  as  he  has  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  a  Life  of  that 
great  man.  William's  fourth  volume  is  selling  off  amazingly,  and 
approved  by  all,  I  hear,  except  Lord  Beresford,  who  has  attacked  him 
again,  and  William  has  answered  him  loickedUj.  I  hear  he  has  proceeded 
a  long  way  in  the  fifth  volume. 

XXV. 

From  Sir  George  Napier. 

Pisa :  20  April  1835. 

I  agree  with  you  in  wishing  Wm.  had  been  less  severe  in  his  review 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  Life  (though  he  has  never  told  me  he  was  the  writer,) 
on  account  of  the  Admiral ""'  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  to  Mr.  Car- 
rick  Moore,  I  pity  him  not. 

XXVL 

From  Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore. 

Brook  Farm,  Cobham,  Surrey :  29  Sept.  1834. 

I  wished  him  to  have  compiled  it  almost  entirely  from  the  letters  of 

which  I  have  a  great  number  and  from  the  journal.     It  was  with  difficulty 

that  James  was  persuaded  to  insert  even  the  letters  which  appear  in  the 

work,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  omit  his  own  general  observations 

»"  By  Colonel  William  Napier,    It  appeared  in  the  Edinhiirgli  Bevieio  of  April  1834. 
*'  Sir  Graham  Moore. 
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on  politicks,  which  only  tended  to  bring  a  host  of  party  scriblers  [about 
him]  without  illustrating  the  character  of  the  General  in  the  least.  You 
know  that  John  always  kept  aloof  from  party  and  that  he  felt  no  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  the  leading  men  of  any  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
state,  of  whom  he  formed  his  judgement  from  their  actions  and  not  at  all 
from  their  speeches.  The  General's  letters  and  his  journal,  together  with 
what  was  known  to  the  public  of  his  professional  conduct,  formed  ample 
materials  for  exemplifying  his  character  and  give  a  much  clearer  idea  of 
the  man  than  any  description  drawn  up  by  the  most  acute  observer  could 
afford. 

I  have  to  thank  Lord  Seaton  and  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  Napier,  for  kindly  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
present  publication,  and  Mr.  Charles  Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  for  kindly  supplying  some  notes  and  corrections. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 
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K.  na7rapp>^yo7roi;A.oi;  'lo-Topta  rov  '^^\\h]vikov  *'E^vovs.  "EkSoo-i?  TerdpTTj 
(TVfX7rXr)p(i}0€'Lcra  vtto  YlavXov  KapoXCSov.  ('Ev  'AO-qvats.  'EkSoti/cos  ot/cos 
r.  A.  ^i^r].      1903.) 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of 
Paparregopoulos's  great  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  interval  in  many  branches  of  Greek  his- 
torical study  render  a  fourth  edition  very  welcome.  No  better  editor 
could  have  been  found  than  Professor  Karolides,  of  the  Athens  University, 
whose  historical  lectures  are  j  ustly  celebrated  there,  and  who  has  trans- 
lated into  modern  Greek  Hertzberg's  history  of  Greece  under  the  Romans. 
Professor  Karolides  has  left  untouched  the  original  text  of  these  five  large 
volumes,  which  embrace  the  story  of  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  recognition  of  Greek  independence,  treating  the  work  as  a  classic, 
and  has  restricted  himself  to  the  task  of  adding  Yootnotes  in  explanation 
or  correction  of  the  author.  These  notes  are,  as  is  natural,  most  frequent 
in  the  first  volume,  which  deals  with  the  classical  period,  while  in  the 
Macedonian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Frankish,  Turkish,  and  modern  parts  he 
has  written  nothing  that  was  not  absolutely  essential,  as  in  those  depart- 
ments large  additions  rather  than  explanations  would  have  been  necessary, 
and  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  increase  the  4,884  pages  which  the 
work  already  contains.  The  most  important  notes  in  the  first  volume 
deal  with  the  fresh  light  thrown  on  the  Athenian  constitution  by  the 
discovery  of  the  treatise  attributed  to  Aristotle  ;  but,  in  those  sections 
which  relate  to  the  Mycenaean  period,  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
Phoenicians  in  Crete,  the  editor  makes  no  allusion  to  the  excavations' of 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  at  Knossos.  In  the  second  volume  the  discovery  of 
the  hymn  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  1893  has  been  duly  notified,  and 
the  editor  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Achaean  league  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative system,  and  points  out  that  after  146  b.c.  Greece  formed  an 
annex  of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  only  notable  comment  on  the 
third  volume  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  title  of  the  oecumenical 
patriarch  and  its  meaning.  In  the  fourth  volume  (p.  290)  the  editor 
allows  the  mistake,  made  even  by  the  microscopic  Hopf,  to  stand,  that 
Harald  Hardraada,  whose  name  was  scratched  on  the  famous  lion  now 
in  Venice,  which  gave  the  Piraeus  its  medieval  name  of  Porto  Leone,  died 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings  instead  of  at  Stamford  Bridge. 

The   last  volume   of  the    work    is    undoubtedly   that   which   most 
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required  additions.  Paparreg6poulos  had,  indeed,  the  great  merit,  in 
describing  the  involved  Frankish  period,  that  he  wrote  clearly  and  did 
not  lose  himself  in  the  maze  of  unimportant  details,  to  which  Hopf 
sacrificed  everything  else.  But  the  history  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of 
Crete,  as  well  as  that  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Moreover  a  great  deal  has  been  written  in  modern  Greek  about 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  Turks  since  Paparregopoulos  composed 
his  sketch  of  the  city  in  the  Turkish  period,  mainly  based  on  Guillet's 
account.  We  need  only  allude  here  to  the  two  recent  volumes  of  K.  Phila- 
delpheiis  and  to  the  larger  work  of  Kampoiiroglos.  "With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  word  Taa/xovXoq  {'  the  child  of  a  Frank  father  and  a  Greek 
mother  '),  which  Paparregopoulos  had  given  up  as  inexplicable,  his  editor 
inclines  to  the  view  that  it  is  derived  from  gargo7i.  But  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  it  is  the  shorter  form,  gars  '?  The  author's  statistics  of  the 
Mussulman  population  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  (v.  475)  require 
correction,  and  Sathas  ^  has  shown  that  the  family  name  of  VdkXr}<s  may 
come  not  from  a  Frank  called  Eaoul,  but  from  the  Albanian  word  ral 
(*  bald ').  Nor  has  the  editor  altered  the  author's  statement,  which  the 
Roman  topographer  Nibby  showed  long  ago  to  be  erroneous,  that  the 
Greek  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  on  the  site  of  Cicero's  Tusculan 
villa  (v.  478).  The  interesting  institution  of  the  Stradioti  might  also 
have  been  elucidated  from  the  ample  materials  which  Sathas  has  col- 
lected. The  last  part,  that  which  deals  with  the  war  of  independence,  is, 
as  Professor  Karolides  says,  incomplete  and  in  some  respects  inaccurate. 
But  these  are  slight  defects  in  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  To  have 
written  in  lucid  and  agreeable  style  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation  during 
2,500  years  is  no  small  gfchievement ;  to  recognise  the  merits  of  Paparre- 
gopoulos one  has  but  to  compare  him  with  a  mere  dryasdust  like  Hopf  or 
a  mere  epitomiser  like  Hertzberg  in  his  continuous  history  of  Greece.  Few 
writers  have  been  so  fair  to  the  Franks  ;  and,  if  the  book  shows  at  times 
the  national  antipathy  of  the  Hellenic  patriot  to  the  Bulgarians,  we  most 

cordially  re-echo   the   sentiment :   r;   /xeo-atwi/t/cr)  t^/^wv   la-Topta  8ev  KareXajScv 

dairi  Tr]v  TrpoariKovaav  toXiv.  Writing  with  a  knowledge  of  documents, 
which  Emerson  and  Finlay  did  not  possess,  both  the  author  and  his  most 
capable  editor  have  done  much  to  redeem  medieval  and  Turkish  Greece 
from  oblivion.  W.  Miller. 


Afwnymus  Argentinensis  :  Fragmente  zur  Geschichte  des  perikleischeii 
Athen  aus  einein  Strasshurger  Papyrus,  Herausgegeben  und 
erlaiitert  von  Bruno  Keil.     (Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Triibner.     1902.) 

The  learned  world  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Professor 
Keil  for  the  editio  yrinceps  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  papyrus,  which  he 
has  modestly  named  Anonymus  Argentinensis.  The  place  of  its  discovery 
is  unknown.  It  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  antiquities  at  Cairo  in 
1898,  and  has  found  a  resting-place  in  the  University  Library  at  Strass- 
burg, where  it  is  catalogued  as  'Papyrus  Gr^^cus  84.'  The  papyrus, 
measuring  about  seven  inches  in  height  and  Bf  to  4  inches  in 
breadth,  is  a  fragmentary  half -leaf,  broken  across  from   top  to  bottom 

'   Mi/T/jUeta  'EAA77»/t/cr/s  'lo-Topias,  ser.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvi. 

3  c  2 
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almost  in  a  straight  line.  The  writing  on  both  sides  is  Greek.  The  recto 
is  written  in  a  cursive  hand,  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher  ;  it  is 
apparently  a  statement  of  business  accounts  of  no  particular  interest, 
dating  somewhere  in  the  first  half- century  a.d.  The  verso  is  written  in 
uncials,  as  if  by  a  professional  scribe,  and,  where  it  is  well  preserved,  is 
easy  to  read.  Dr.  Keil  judges  its  date  to  be  about  a  half-century  later, 
50-100  A.D.  It  contains  in  twenty-six  lines  isolated  extracts,  each  one  in- 
troduced by  a  oTi,  made  apparently  from  some  larger  work,  but  all  relating 
to  Athenian  history  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  arranged,  it  would 
seem,  in  chronological  order.  The  editor,  in  the  bulky  volume  which  is 
before  us,  has  naturally  not  been  content  with  a  simple  transcript  of  the  de- 
cipherable text.  He  has  set  to  work  to  put  together  what  is  rather  like  a 
Chinese  puzzle  with  only  half  of  the  pieces  in  his  hands.  The  remaining 
fragment  presents  on  the  verso  only  the  left  half  of  the  twenty-six  lines, 
which  exhibit,  where  they  are  best  preserved,  some  twenty-five  to  thirty 
letters,  the  right  half  being  lost  with  the  rest  of  the  papyrus,  and  with 
it  all  possibility  of  determining  by  external  evidence  the  length  of  the 
missing  portions  of  the  lines.  Unfortunately  the  manuscript  is  also 
otherwise  imperfect ;  for  at  their  right  end  the  lines  have,  owing  to  the 
rubbing  of  the  papyrus,  suffered  on  the  average  a  loss  of  seven  or  eight 
letters,  though  their  extreme  limit  can  be  made  out  with  some  certainty. 
Again,  two  more  or  less  regular  creases,  going  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  leaf,  have  produced  holes  in  the  papyrus,  which  at  line  17  become 
so  serious  as  to  render  the  decipherment  of  most  of  the  remainder  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty. 

Evidently,  therefore,  before  any  restoration  is  possible,  the  first  point 
to  be  determined  is  the  average  number  of  letters  missing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lines.  Dr.  Keil  would  put  the  minimum  at  twelve  or  thirteen, 
relying  on  his  highly  probable  conjecture  KaToKvOivrmv  as  the  first  word 
in  line  17,  and  the  maximum  at  twenty-three,  which  would  seem 
hardly  so  well  justified  by  his  very  problematical  restoration  of  pmy  tC)v 
hi  TrXuiifjiwv  eTTLfxeX]  as  the  beginning  of  line  10.  For  if  we  take  his 
minimum,  the  average  length  of  the  complete  lines  would  be  some  forty 
letters  ;  if  his  maximum,  then  fifty  letters.  In  the  former  case  the  lines 
must  have  measured  some  4 J  inches  in  length,  in  the  latter  as  much  as 
6^  inches.  But  Mr.  Kenyon  ^  tells  us  that  in  prose  works,  written  by 
professional  scribes,  the  widest  lines  hitherto  discovered  are  not  more 
than  3 J  inches,  though  in  poetry  a  width  of  5  inches  is  sometimes  found. 
Dr.  Keil  himself  admits  (p.  18)  that  the  shortest  supplementation  is 
always  the  most  probable,  but  none  the  less  allows  himself  in  his 
conjectures  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  letters.  However  that  may  be, 
in  the  papyrus  itself  some  570  letters  are  decipherable  out  of  some  1050 
to  1200  that  the  twenty- six  lines  must  have  originally  contained  :  in 
other  words,  just  about  half. 

This  result  gives  but  little  comfort.  ...  In  historical  extracts  any  certain 
restoration  of  the  text  under  such  circumstances  is  in  most  cases  quite  impos- 
sible. In  mere  extracts  no  long  connexion  of  thought  is  to  be  found,  and  where 
hitherto  unknown  facts  are   adduced  no   help  can  be  obtained  from  parallel 

'  The  Palceograjphy  of  Greek  Papyri,  1899,  p.  21. 
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passages  to  aid  us  in  our  conjectures.  If,  notwithstanding,  I  try  almost 
throughout  to  fill  up  the  lines  to  the  required  extent,  I  wish  thereby  merely  to 
indicate  what  idea  I  have  formed  of  the  content  of  the  words  lost  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  that  the  words  suggested  are,  so  far  as  the  space  is 
concerned,  possible.  Its  palseographical  possibility  is  a  small  test  of  the  merit 
of  a  conjecture  ;  but  it  would  be  self-deception  to  infer  necessity  from  mere 
possibility  (p.  18). 

Such  is  the  editor's  modest  estimate  of  the  success  of  his  attempts  to 
emend  the  defective  text.  And  there  indeed  we  may  leave  them :  for 
it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review  to  criticise  each  conjecture 
in  detail.  Nor  is  it  needful ;  for  however  plausible  these  emendations 
may  be  in  themselves,  and  however  much  support  they  may  find  in 
parallels  adduced  from  previously  known  authorities,  the  real  interest  of 
the  papyrus  centres  in  the  new  facts  of  Athenian  history  herein  dis- 
coverable to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which— with  one 
important  exception — are  quite  independent  of  all  conjecture. 

According  to  Dr.  Keil  (p.  180)  the  new  facts  are  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  appointment  of  magistrates  to  finish  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  Parthenon  in  this  more  general  scheme.  (2)  The 
date  of  the  transference  of  the  treasure  of  the  Delian  Confederacy 
from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  name  of  its  proposer,  Pericles.  (3)  The 
tribal  organisation  for  the  building  of  new  ships  for  the  fleet  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  (4)  A  hitherto  unknown  expedition  of  the  Athenians. 
(5)  An  isolated  statement  as  to  the  name  of  Phaeax's  ship.  (6)  State- 
ments as  to  the  reforms  of  the  restored  democracy  c.  410  b.c.  :  (a)  in 
finance,  {f3)  in  judicial  arrangements,  and  (y)  in  connexion  with  the 
Nomophylaces  and  the  Areopagus.  The  importance  which  Dr.  Keil  him- 
self attributes  to  these  statements  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he 
devotes  no  less  than  250  pages  to  the  justification  of  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  them. 

We  propose  to  deal  with  them  in  the  order  named,  and  shall  follow. 
Dr.  Keil's  enumeration  of  sections ;  but  first  we  must  premise  that  we 
agree  with  his  opinion  that  from  the  extracts  themselves  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  either  the  purpose  of  the  epitomator  in  making  them,  or  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  them,  so  that  their  credibility  entirely 
depends  first  on  their  own  inherent  probability  and  secondly  on  their 
consistency  with  otherwise  well-authenticated  facts  of  Athenian  history. 

§  1.  Assuming  then  that  the  extracts  are  on  the  whole  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  if  we  stick  merely  to  the  decipherable  text  we  learn 
from  the  first  section  that  ten  commissioners,  chosen  one  from  each 
tribe,  with  two  epistatae  at  their  head,  were  appointed  to  carry  out  some 
scheme  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined  (though  very  probably, 
as  Dr.  Keil  supposes,  for  building  purposes),  and  that  ten  years  later  (if 
Dr.  Keil's  reading  yuer'  errj  [  be  accepted  for  the  manuscript  fji€T  .  rj  t,  of 
which  T  and  i."  are  doubtful)  either  they  or  the  Athenians  in  general 
began  the  building  of  the  Parthenon  some  time  or  other  before  the 
archonship  of  Euthydemus  450-449  b.c.  Dr.  Keil's  conjecture  -  [KaraTroAe- 
fxrjOevTwv  TjSr]  tu)v  Ile/ajo-tov  to  supply  the  missing  words  in  line  4  will 
hardly  commend  itself,  first  because  it  is  otiose,  as  the  words  /xer'  erry  i 

-  Keil,  p.  28. 
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can  only  refer  back  to  some  definite  date  already  given  in  the  missing 
lines ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  which 
seems  to  require  a  clause  stating  the  completion  of  some  other  building 
works  after  which  the  Parthenon  was  begun.  Now  the  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Periclean  Parthenon  has  with  great  probability  been 
fixed  to  the  year  447-6,  on  the  evidence  partly  of  inscriptions  ^  and 
partly  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch,'*  where  the  biographer  brings  Pericles's 
architectual  policy  into  connexion  with  his  opposition  to  Thucydides,  c. 
448-444  B.C.  If  this  date  be  accepted,  then  the  date  of  the  commission 
mentioned  in  the  papyrus  must  be  457-6,  which  Dr.  Keil  shows  with 
great  ability  but  at  enormous  length  (pp.  20-29,  79-116)  fits  in  admirably 
with  what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  with 
the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Pericles  at  the  time. 

§  2  a.  If  Dr.  Keil's  interpretation  be  correct,  the  next  four  lines 
contain  the  most  important  of  all  the  new  facts  stated  in  the  papyrus. 
The  extant  letters  are  : 

OT  .  . 
*  .  .  .  Ovdrjfiov  UepiKXeovs  yvco/x  .   .  . 
.  ,  .  .  ra  €P  drjficoi  airoKeifxeva  raXa  .  . 
....   vraKio-x^i-XLa  Kara  tt)v  Apior  .  .  . 
,  .  ,  ,  €iv  eis  rrjv  ttoXlv. 

Dr.  Keil  emends  them  as  follows  : 

ot\c 
Tw  KOLvS  Tutv  (Tvnndxcov  CTT^  'Ev^6v8tj fiov  Ilfpt/tXeovs  yva>iJ,[r)V  eis- 
rjyovfJLevov  ebo^e  to.  ;^pi7/xaTa]  ra  iv  Arj  [X]w  aTroKfLfxeva,  rdXavTa 
KOivff  avvrjyfieva  TrXeico  ^  neji^aKicrxftXia  Kara  ttjv  'Api(rT[i8ov 
Tov  (fiopov  rd^LV,  peraKOfii^^eiv  els  rrjV  troXiv. 

If  this  be  accepted,  we  get  two  new  facts :  the  first,  that  the 
transference  of  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens  took  place  in  the  year 
450-449  B.C. ;  the  second,  that  Pericles  was  himself  the  proposer  of  the 
change.  The  literary  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  certainly  against  both 
statements.  Justin  (iii.  6)  tells  us  :  hanc  rem  (the  dismissal  of  their 
contingent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Mount  Ithome,  c.  462  b.c.) 
Athenienses  graviter  ferentes  pecuniam  .  .  .  a  Delo  Athenas  transferunt 
ne  deficientibus  a  fide  societatis  [civitatibtis  ?]  Lacedaemoniis  praedae  ac 
rapinae  esset.  The  cause  of  the  transference,  Justin  goes  on  to  explain,  was 
the  fear  lest,  in  the  absence  of  most  of  their  ships  on  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion {i.e.  in  459  B.C.),  the  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and  Aeginetans  should 
seize  the  Delian  treasure.  Plutarch,''  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the 
cause  of  the  transference  was  Seto-aj/ra  rovg  /SapjSdpov^ — a  statement  which 
equally  well  fits  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  (459-454)  and  of 
Cimon's  last  expedition  against  the  Persians  in  Cyprus,  449  b.c.  In 
another  passage  ^  Plutarch,  quoting  from  Theophrastus,  says :  ra 
^pTjfiaTa  .  .  .  €K  AijXov  /^ovXoixivoiv  ^  KBrjvat^e  KO/xtcraL  Trap  a  ra?  (rvvOyjKa^  [kol] 
^afJLLoiV    €l(Tr)yoviJi4vo)V,     eiTrctv    Ikclvov    {i.e.    Aristides),    to?    ov    SiKaiov    fxev, 

(Tvfx(l>€pov  Se  Toirr'  ecrrt.  But,  as  Aristides  had  died  long  before,  the  state- 
ment does  not  carry  much  weight. 

Much  more  serious  is  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  which  seems  to  be 

3  C.  I.  A.  i.  300-311 ;  iv.  p.  37  ;  297  ab,  p.  74  ;  311  a,  p.  147  ;  300-302. 

*  Pericles,  13-14. 

^  Ibid.  12.  -  «  Arist.  25. 
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distinctly  against  the  later  date  of  the  papyrus.  The  first  of  the  well- 
known  series  of  inscriptions  recording  the  accounts  of  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  the  quota  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  goddess  Athena  as  an 
a-rrapxr}  or  first-fruits/  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  year  454  B.C.  Such  a 
payment  to  the  Athenian  goddess,  it  is  argued,  cannot  have  been  made 
before  the  transference  of  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens.  How,  then, 
does  Dr.  Keil  get  over  these  difficulties?  First,  along  with  Kohler, 
Busolt,  and  many  others,  he  puts  aside  the  statement  of  Justin  altogether, 
on  the  ground  that  that  author  foolishly  transfers  the  circumstances  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  of  431  b.c.  to  the  so-called  first  Peloponnesian 
war  of  459-453  B.C.  Really,  however,  he  does  no  such  thing.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  whether  this  particular  passage  is  to  be  traced  to 
Ephoros  or  not,  Justin's  authority  carries  no  great  weight.  Plutarch's 
statements    are    too    vague    to    yield   any    real    information,    though 

Dr.  Keil  puts  great  faith  in  the  SciVavra  tov^  ftap^dpovs  iKuOev  aveXea-Oat. 

As  to  the  inscriptions,  Dr.  Keil  boldly  says  that  they  do  not  fix  the  date 
of  the  transference  of  the  treasure  at  all.  Doubtless  this  is  quite  true  ; 
the  inscriptions  merely  show  that  from  the  year  454  b.c.  onwards  the 
accounts  of  the  airapxaC  to  Athena  paid  over  by  the  Hellenotamiae,  were 
regularly  audited  by  the  Logistae — -new  Athenian  magistrates  first  ap- 
pointed in  this  year ;  so  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  however  probable 
in  itself,  that  the  Delian  treasure  was  first  brought  to  Athens  in  the  same 
year.  But  Dr.  Keil  goes  further;  he  maintains  that  the  unparalleled 
addition  of  ^AOrjvatoi?  added  to  the  usual  formula  i-rrl  'AptWwvw? 
apxovTo^  in  the  first  inscription  of  the  series  and  ypx^  8k  'AOrjvatoL^ 
■ApLo-riiDv  in  the  last  (the  superscriptions  of  the  rest  are  too  fragmentary 
to  admit  of  restoration),  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  becomes  at  once 
intelligible  if  the  first  payments  of  the  dirapxaX  were  made  at  Delos  and 
then  brought  by  the  Hellenotamiae  to  Athens.  The  suggestion  is  indeed 
ingenious,  and  the  retention  of  the  curious  "AOrjvaioi^  right  down  to  the 
end  of  the  series  is  doubtless  explicable  by  the  conservative  tendency  of  all" 
legal  formulae  ;  but  after  all  it  is  an  explanation  of  obscurum  ijer  ohscurius. 
As  to  Pericles  being  the  proposer  of  the  change,  not  only  is  the  passage  in 
Plutarch  above  quoted  against  it,  if  that  goes  for  much,  but  the  silence  of 
all  our  other  authorities  is  also  a  strong  argument  on  the  same  side ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  Pericles  had  really  himself  proposed  so 
important  a  change,  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  in  all  extant  Greek 
literature,  especially  when  we  consider  what  a  handle  it  would  have  given 
to  his  many  enemies. 

The  two  other  principal  arguments  which  Dr.  Keil  brings  forward 
are  rather  against  than  for  the  correctness  of  his  restoration  of  the 
passage.  The  first  is  that  the  epitomator,  with  his  5,000  talents,  has 
merely  halved  the  10,000  talents  of  the  vulgar  but  obviously  incorrect 
tradition — a  supposition  which  depreciates  the  authority  of  the  papyrus. 
The  second  is  that  the  Kara  T'r]v  'Apto-T[tSov  tov  <fi6pov  rd^Lv  betrays  an  ignor- 
ance on  the  epitomator's  part  of  the  fact  that  the  assessment  of  the 
tribute  was  revised  every  four  years  or  so,  with  the  result  that  from 
454-3  to  451-0  the  total  amount  had  increased  to  495  talents,^  though 

'  For  the  evidence  cp.  Busolt,  Griech.  Gesch.  iii.  192,  204, 
**  Cp.  Pedroli,  Skidi  di  Storia  antica,  i.  101  ff. 
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the  mistake  is  palliated  by  the  fact  that  this  very  year  450-449  the  amount 
goes  down  to  455  talents — in  other  words,  below  the  Aristidean  level  of 
460  talents ;  and  in  succeeding  years  is  lower  still.  This  leads  Dr.  Keil 
to  conjecture  that  the  lowering  of  the  tribute  to  this  standard  was  a  sop 
that  the  Athenians  threw  to  the  allies  to  reconcile  them  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasure  to  Athens — again  a  clever  but  gratuitous 
hypothesis. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Keil's  ingenious  interpretation  of  these  four  lines. 
But  before  we  leave  them  we  must  raise  the  previous  question  :  Do  they 
refer  to  the  transference  of  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens  at  all  ? 
To  begin  with,  AiyXwt  is  only  a  conjectural  emendation  of  At^/xwi,  which,  if 
Dr.  Keil's  deciphering  be  right,  is  itself  a  correction  by  the  copyist  of  an 
original  SrjfjifjLL ;  and  the  r]  too,  the  letter  which  occurs  just  where  the 
papyrus  is  broken,  is  also  conjectural.  Then  again  eh  rrjv  iroXiVy  which 
Dr.  Keil  would  refer,  and  probably  rightly,  to  the  Acropolis,  is  a  very 
curious  expression,  if  the  extract  be  taken  from  an  historian,  and  means 
the  transference  of  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens.  All  the  parallel 
passages  which  Dr.  Keil  adduces  from  historians  ^  have  cts  ras  'A^TJms  or 
'AOrjva^e.  Again,  Isocrates  in  two  passages  speaks  of  Pericles  transfer- 
ring treasure  to  the  Acropolis  :     viii.  126,  ci?  tyjv  aKpoiroXiv  dvrjveyKcv 

6KTaKi(T')(i\ia  rdXavra  )((j)p\<;  tcov  Upiov  :   and  XV.   234,   €l<s  ttjv  aK/aoTroXtv  ovk 

IkaTTiM  fivpLwv  TaXdvTUiv  dv-qveyKcv.  Moreover,  there,  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said,  ^acc  Dr.  Keil  (p.  127,  note),  for  Furtwangler's  hypothesis  ^^  that 
when  the  treasure  was  first  brought  from  Delos  to  Athens  it  was  not 
deposited  in  the  Acropolis  at  all,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hellenotamiae.  Finally,  Dr.  Keil's  restorations  to.  )(prjfiaTa  in  clumsy 
apposition  to  ra  .  .  .  rdXavra,  followed  by  the  rather  ungrammatical 
and  otiose  Koivfj  (Twrjyfjiiva  ttXciw  rj,  are  very  unconvincing. 

If  all  these  considerations  be  taken  into  account,  we  may  urge  that 
very  likely  the  epitomator  has  here  preserved  for  us,  not  a  notice  of  the 
transference  of  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  but  merely  some 
measure  of  financial  reform,  whereby  Pericles  conveyed  certain  moneys 
previously  kept  elsewhere  to  the  Acropolis.  And  even  if  Dr.  Keil's  in- 
terpretation be  correct,  what  authority,  we  ask,  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
epitomator's  statement  ?  On  his  own  showing  the  epitomator  has  here 
ignorantly  reproduced  two  mistakes  of  popular  tradition  ;  and  as  to  the 
date  eV  HvOvSt^/jlov  the  use  made  of  the  archon  lists  by  Aristotle,  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  &c.,  which  ultimately  must  go  back  to  the  despised  xpovoy pacfttat 
and  Atthides,  is  not  very  encouraging  ;  modern  criticism  has  proved  such 
datings  to  be  more  often  wrong  than  right.  Surely  in  the  presence  of 
such  conflicting  evidence  no  very  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  any 
particular  interpretation  of  so  disputable  a  passage.  Sceptical  cTroxn, 
however  uncomfortable,  is  the  only  proper  attitude  of  mind. 

§  2  b.  The  words  following  (11.  8 — 10)  /xer  iKei[v]o[v].  o  .  .  .  ttjv  /SovXrjv 
TuiV  TraXaiiiiV  Tpirj   .   .   .   c[t]cr^at   Kaivas  8'  i7nvav7rr]yeLV  iKaT6[v]  .    .    .   cVa,  on 

the  hypothesis  of  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  extracts,  must 
refer  to  some  large  measure  taken  to  replace  the  ships  which  were  lost  in 

"  Cp.  however  C.  I.  A.  i.  32.  rfj  ^Adrjvaia  to  rpitrx'^^^a  rdhavTa  ayrjveyKTai  is  irSXiv, 
Dcm.  iii.  24. 

'"  For  the  evidence  cp.  Busolt,  iii.  214. 
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the  great  Egyptian  expedition  454  B.C.,  and  Dr.  Keil  (p.  137  flf.)  very 
rightly  sees  in  this  statement  a   confirmation  of  a  vague  passage  in 

AndocideS  (iii.  5)  :  avrl  8e  tcuj/  Tptrjpoiv  at  t6t€  yjiuv  rjcrav  TraXaial  koX  ctTrAot, 
ats  fiacnXea  kol  f3apftdpov<;  KaTavavfiaxrja-avTes  yXivOeptoa-a/JLev  tovs  "EAAr/i/as, 
avTL  TOVTiov  Tijjv  ve<jjv  cKttTOV  TpiyjpcL^  ivavTrrjyrja-dfxeda.      It  is  indeed  difficult 

to  believe  that  the  ships  of  Salamis,  480,  can  have  lasted  so  long ;  and 
as  Andocides  regards  this  increase  of  the  fleet  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
five  (fifty  ?)  years'  peace  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  450  b.c, 
his  date  really  coincides  with  that  of  the  epitomator.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  the  papyrus  that  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  /3ovXrj  looked 
after  the  fleet.  Dr.  Keil  himself  hesitates  to  infer  a  tribal  organisation 
for  the  building  of  new  ships  from  his  very  conjectural  restoration  of  1.  11 

[iTTiKXrjpwo-aL  8e  rrj  <f>v\y}  SJ6/ca. 

§§  3-10.  The  remaining  extracts,  though  they  present  a  few  very 
interesting  points,  need  not  long  detain  us ;  for  they  are  so  very  discon- 
nected and  fragmentary  that  '  in  face  of  them,'  Dr.  Keil  (p.  162)  says, 
*  criticism  stands  mostly  powerless,  and  in  some  cases  purely  passive.' 

§  3  seems  to  refer  to  some  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  help 
some  state  or  other  which  was  being  attacked  by  the  Thebans.  This, 
Dr.  Keil  (p.  49  fif.)  shows,  may  very  well  have  happened  at  some  time  in 
the  years  450-445,  but,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  cannot  be  further 
determined. 

§   4    [oTL  ovo/xa  rjv   ^diaKojs  rov  pyropos  rpirjpet   'EttiScJi^is   is.    Dr.   Keil 

(pp.  44-49,  162)  confesses,  as  a  restoration  a  mere  counsel  of  despair. 

§  5.  The  next  two  lines,  14-15,  our  editor  (pp.  52-54)  very  satisfac- 
torily restores  as  referring  to  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  into 
the  Archidamian,  Decelean,  and  perhaps  also  Sicilian  wars — a  division 
which  also  appears  in  the  lexicographers  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  and 
the  Scholia  on  Aristoph.  Pax  640,  but  in  none  of  the  historians — not 
even  in  Diodorus.  Dr.  Keil  would  trace  it  to  the  orators  ;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the  sources  of  the  epitomator. 

§  6.  Lines  15,  16  Dr.  Keil  restores  to  on  tw  7ro[A.]€[/>t]u)  [ra?  vav^  irpo- 
SovTo^  'ASct/xJai/Tov.  This,  obviously,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Here  again 
Dr.  Keil  somewhat  detracts  from  the  authority  of  the  epitomator  by 
supposing  that  he  has  reproduced  the  vulgar  but  doubtful  tradition  that 
the  disaster  of  Aegospotami  was  due  to  the  treachery  of  Adimantus. 

§  7.  Of  lines  16-19  Dr.  Keil  can  make  very  little,  they  are  mere  dis- 
jecta membra.  But  if  we  grant  the  restoration  tC>v  T/)t[a/c]o[i/Ta  KaraXv- 
OcvTOiv],  which  is  highly  probable,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  notice  of  the 
KojAtt/cpcTttt  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Democracy.  That 
Androtion  (frag.  3)  was  in  error  in  stating  on  avrl  riov  KwAaAcpcTwv  ot 
(XTroSc/cTat  virb  KActcr^eVous  dTreSeixOrjcrav  has  long  been  known ;  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century,  whereas  the 
dTToSeVrat  first  appear  in  an  inscription  ^^  of  418-17,  side  by  side  with  the 
KwXaKpe'rat.  Probably  Dr.  Keil  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  KwXa- 
Kpirai  were  abolished  by  the  Four  Hundred  in  411,  and  that  the  papyrus 
refers  to  some  of  their  functions  which  were  taken  over  by  other  officials 
responsible  to  the  /^ovXyj. 

§  8.  Lines  19-22  refer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thesmothetae  (?) 
"  C.  I.  A.  iv.  1.  66  n.,  53  a. 
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and  of  the  Areopagus  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  even  their  general 
drift. 

§  9.  Dr.  Keil  is  specially  happy  in   his   deductions   from  the  two 

following  lines,  23,  24   .   .    nv068](io)po?,  ov  at  x[po]i/oypn<^ta6  koI  -q  a 

[ar]ap;^o?,   rrjv  twv  vojjLO(fivXdK<j}v   o.p[x]rj[v   Kare'Avo-ai/],        The    fragment    of 

Philochorus  about  the  institution  of   seven   nomophylaces  in  the  fifth 

century— CTTTtt  Sk  rjcrav  KOL  KaT€(TTrfcrav,  w?  4>t\d;(o/)os,  ore  'Ecf)LdX.Tr)<;  /xoi/a 
KaxcAtTrc  Tjj  ii  'Apetou  irdyov  fiovXrj  to,   VTrep  rod    croJixaTog — has    long   been 

called  in  question.  Its  correctness,  with  this  statement  in  the  papyrus 
before  us,  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Evidently  Ephialtes  transferred  the 
cfivXaKy  Twv  vofioiv  from  the  Areopagus  to  these  new  magistrates  of  his  own 
creation.  The  nomophylaces  were  abolished  by  the  Thirty  in  40-43,  and 
this  at  once  gives  point  to  the  passage  in  Tisamenus's  decree  (quoted  by 
Andocides,  i.  84),  which  was  passed  403-2  after  the  restoration  of  the 

Democracy  .  .  iTreiSav  8e  reOcoaiv  ol  vojxoiy  CTrt/teActcr^co  rj  f^ovX-q  fj  kl  'Apetov 
irdyov  tmv  vo/ulmv,   ottw?    av  at  dp)(al  tocs  K€ifi€V0LS  vo/u,ots  ^pwvraL.      In   other 

words,  the  cpvXaKYj  twi/  vo/xwv  was  restored  to  the  Areopagus. 

§  10.  The  last  two  lines,  25,  26,  on  8r]fJiOTr[o]iYf[T]ov  ....  tw[v]  irpore- 
[p]ov  dpx[6vT(iiv],  Dr.  Keil  refers  to  the  appointment  of  some  alien  to  one  of 
the  Athenian  magistracies,  supporting  his  interpretation  by  parallels  from 
Plato,  Ion,  541  c  ;  Aristotle,  'A^.  IIoX.  41.  3  ;  and  an  inscription,  C.I.A.  iv. 
2,  p.  4  n.  5  c. 

Such  are  the  main  results  at  which  Dr.  Keil  has  arrived.  All  scholars 
must  be  grateful  for  the  pains,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  wealth  of  learning, 
which  the  editor  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  decipherment  and  inter- 
pretation of  this  interesting  papyrus ;  and  it  is  pardonable  if  he  should 
attach  a  greater  weight  to  the  authority  of  its  statements  than  we  think 
they  can  well  bear.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  review  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  on  the  inordinate  and  unnecessary  length  of  bis 
volume.  Thus  pp.  199-327  contain  five  dissertations  on  various  points 
of  Athenian  antiquities  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
papyrus,  and  the  remaining  198  pages  are  full  of  irrelevant  matter  ;  to 
take  one  example  out  of  very  many,  pp.  111-115  on  Pericles's  proposal  for 
a  Panhellenic  Congress.  Such  digressions  are  very  distracting  to  the 
reader,  and  add  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  papyrus.  With  this 
reservation — and  it  is  a  large  one,  for  it  applies  to  some  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  whole  volume — we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  editio 
princeijs  of  the  Anonymus  Argentinensis, 

G.  E.  Underhill. 

Timotheos,  Die  Perscr.    Aus  einem  Papyrus  herausgegeben  von  Uleich 
VON  WiLAMOwiTZ-MoELLENDORFF.     (Leipzig  :  Hinrichs.     1903.) 

The  recovery,  from  a  papyrus  roll  found  during  the  excavations  con- 
ducted by  the  Deutsche  Orientgesellschaft  in  a  mound  at  Abusir,  near 
Memphis,  of  the  Persae  of  the  Milesian  poet  Timotheus  is  a  literary  event 
of  high  interest.  A  priori  one  would  have  expected  it  also  to  be  an  event 
of  great  importance  to  historians.  A  poem  on  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
written  less  than  a  century  after  its  occurrence,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  throw  valuable  light,  not  necessarily  on  the  actual 
incidents  of  the  battle,  but  at  least  on  the  traditions  current  with  regard 
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to  it  among  the  Greeks.  We  might  have  expected  at  least  to  know  what 
the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  thought  of  the  respec- 
tive services  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  rest  of  the  allies,  if  not  of  the  tactics  of  Persians  and 
Greeks.  Of  all  this,  however,  the  poem  tells  us  nothing.  Two-thirds 
of  its  length,  or  about  250  lines,  are  preserved,  so  that  we  are  fairly  able 
to  judge  of  its  character.  It  contains  no  proper  name  (except  that  of  the 
poet  himself  and  his  predecessor  Terpander,  to  whom  he  refers  in  the 
epilogue),  it  gives  no  picture  of  the  battle  which  could  differentiate  it  from 
any  other  sea-fight  in  which  Greeks  and  Persians  were  engaged.  It  con- 
sists rather  of  a  series  of  vignettes  or  small  battle-pieces,  a  description  of 
the  crashing  together  of  the  vessels,  the  last  words  of  a  drowning  Persian, 
the  lamentations  of  a  group  of  Asiatics  who  have  escaped  naked  to  the  ad- 
joining rocks  and  sit  shivering  there,  bewailing  their  distant  native  land, 
the  comic  entreaties  of  a  Phrygian  to  his  captor  for  mercy,  the  dignified 
grief  of  the  Persian  king  as  he  beholds  the  overthrow  of  his  navy.  These 
passages,  written  in  a  mosaic  of  contorted  metaphor,  served,  no  doubt,  well 
enough  as  the  basis  of  effectively  contrasted  musical  episodes  ;  and  this  is 
at  once  the  explanation  and  the  justification  of  the  work.  It  is  a  libretto, 
not  a  poem,  that  we  have  before  us,  and  without  the  music  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  estimate  its  merits  fairly. 

Such  historical  interest  as  the  piece  has  is  due  to  the  external  circum- 
stances of  its  composition.  We  know  from  Plutarch  ^  that  a  phrase  from 
it  was  currently  quoted  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Agesilaus  (b.c.  396),  when  they  saw  the  Persian  satraps  humbly 
seeking  audience  of  the  Spartan  king ;  and  thereby  we  learn  something  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  It  was  written  within  a  few 
years  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  at  a  time  when  no  Asiatic  Greek  was  likely 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  great  exploits  of  Athenian  generals  or  states- 
men ;  hence  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  incidents  of  the  battle  is 
intelligible.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  war 
between  Greeks  and  Persians  was  imminent,  and  at  a  place  which  was 
closely  affected  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign ;  hence  the  greatest  defeat 
of  Persia  by  Greeks  in  the  past  was  a  natural  subject  for  poetical  and 
musical  composition.  Even  so,  however,  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  reception  of  his  own  work  by  the  critical  public 
than  in  the  wider  issues  of  politics ;  for  his  epilogue  is  devoted  not  to 
pointing  the  patriotic  moral,  but  to  the  vindication  of  his  own  style  of 
composition  from  the  criticisms  which  had  been  brought  against  it.  Even 
here,  however,  the  special  attempt  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  conserva- 
tive Sparta  reflects  to  some  extent  the  political  situation  of  the  moment. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  has  been  edited  nothing  but 
praise  is  possible.  Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  living  German  scholars,  and  he  has  done  few  finer  pieces  of 
work  than  this  editio  pri7iceps  of  a  new  species  of  Greek  poetry.  The 
transcript  of  the  papyrus  offered  few  difficulties,  since  it  is  written  in  a 
very  large  and  clear  hand,  though  of  a  type  earlier  than  that  of  any  other 
extant  Greek  manuscript,  for  it  is  referable  (as  the  admirably  executed 
facsimile  shows)  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  b.c.  at  latest,  and 

'  Ages.  14. 
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more  probably  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  correction  of 
many  errors  of  transcription,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  contorted  and 
allusive  style,  which  contravenes  all  our  ideas  of  classical  taste  and  re- 
straint and  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  Lycophron  or  Mr.  Meredith  in  his 
most  extravagant  mood,  required  all  the  resources  of  skill  and  scholarship. 
It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  Timotheus's  literary  style  that  Pro- 
fessor von  Wilamowitz-MoellendorfP,  experienced  and  skilful  as  he  is  as 
a  translator,  has  found  it  impossible  to  render  the  Persae  into  a  modern 
language,  and  has  consequently  supplied  instead  a  paraphrase  in  Greek, 
after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  scholiast.  Without  this  assistance  most 
of  us  would  find  ourselves  sadly  at  sea  in  a  first  perusal  of  this  newest 
waif  of  time.  F.  G.  Kenyon. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglc-SaxonLatu  ;  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to  (1) 
The  English  Village  Community,  (2)  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales. 
By  F.  Seebohm,  LL.D.     (London  :  Longmans.     1902.) 

In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Seebohm  resumes  the  study  of  the  archaic  law 
of  the  various  tribes  of  N.W.  Europe,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
wergeld.  He  has  by  patient  investigation  discovered  that  throughout  the 
north-west  of  Europe  the  system  was  basally  the  same,  that  it  rested  upon 
the  archaic  equation  of  100  beasts  for  a  free  man,  and  the  later  equation 
of  one  gold  stater  per  head  of  cattle,  and  the  heavy  or  double  mina  for  a 
freeman's  wergeld.  Constantine's  great  coinage  reform  was  the  fixing  of 
a  half-stater  of  gold  (his  gold  solidus)  as  the  standard  money  for  the 
Eoman  empire,  with  trientes  or  tremisses  of  gold  of  the  same  value  as  the 
Greek  diobolos,  i.e.  J  of  this  gold  solidus.  Thenceforward  200  gold  solidi 
were  equal  to  the  old  100  stater.  But  in  the  east  there  was  a  commercial 
mina  of  120  staters,  from  which'  the  old  Roman  pound  (^  of  this  com. 
mercial  mina)  was  derived,  and  this  eastern  system  was  not  forgotten. 

The  Merwings  used  light  gold  tremisses  [28'8  instead  of  32  wheat  grains] 
and  silver  denarii,  each  of  240  to  the  Roman  pound.  Charles  the  Great's 
nov^ls  denarius  was  raised  to  the  full  32  wheat  grains,  but  he  could  not 
alter  the  ratio  of  1 :  12,  which  prevailed  between  gold  and  silver.  The 
English  changed  their  sceattas  [trefnisses  of  silver]  into  denarii  ov  peningas, 
and  the  new  pound  is  still  the  standard  Tower  pound.  There  had  been  also 
an  older  pound  used  in  Rome  and  Italy,  based  on  the  scripuhim  of  silver  (240 
to  the  lb.),  and  this  is  used  in  the  Cymric  codes  and  Brehon  laws.  The  mina 
Attica  was  a  light  mina  of  50  staters,  or  100  drachmas,  or  16  Boman  ounces 
(=96  of  Constantine's  solidi  oisilwev),  and  this  16-oz.  pound,  or  double  mark, 
was  used  all  over  Russia  and  Scandinavia  where  the  zolotnic  of  gold  equalled 
the  Roman  gold  solidus  and  the  ortug  equalled  the  double  solidus,  with  a 
ratio  of  1  :  8  between  gold  and  silver.^  In  Wales  the  galanas  (wergeld)  was 
six  score  cows  for  the  full  freeman  (uchelwr),  each  cow  being  worth  three 
•  scores  of  silver,'  and  the  '  score  of  silver '  being  an  ounce  of  20  pence  or  32 
wheat  grains  each,  exactly  '  the  200  gold  solidi  of  96  wheat  grains,  i.e.  the 
heavy  goldrnwift  of  imperial  standard,'  the  stranger  or  alltud  of  a  chief  was 
worth  three  score  cows,  and  the  bondman  ODly  four  cows  =  1  lb.  of  silver. 

Turning  from  the  Welsh  of  the  codes,  which  is  probably  (as  our  author 

'  The  O.E.  mancus,  a  weight  of  reckoning,  was  thirty  pence  of  sih-er,  and  the 
sicliis  was  equal  to  two  argentei  or  drachmas. 
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notes)  the  custom  of  eastern  Cambria  rather  than  of  the  Goidels  or  Cymry  of 
South  Wales,  the  Brehon  laws  of  the  transmarine  Goidels  are  next  examined. 
Here  the  table  of  currency  is  as  follows,  half  Koman,  half  Celtic  :  8  wheat 
grains  =  one  pinguin,  3  pinguins  one  screpall  (scripulum),  3  screpalls  one 
sheep,  4  screpalls  one  heifer,  6  heifers  one  cow  or  head  of  cattle,  three  cows 
one  bondwoman  (ctimal),  and,  as  a  bondwoman  was  worth  an  ounce  of  gold, 
the  cow  would  be  worth  a  stater,  and  a  heifer  one  tremissis,  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  being  1 :  12  and  the  cumal  worth  12  oz.  or  1  lb.  of  silver. 
Now  in  the  older  Irish  documents  the  pretium  hominis  or  sanguinis  is 
reckoned  at  vii  ancillae.  In  the  Canones  Wallici  (which  Dr.  Seebohm 
believes  to  be  of  Goidelic  rather  than  Cymric  provenance)  the  payments 
correspond  to  these,  the  fixed  wergeld  or  coir p  dire  being  six  cumals,  with 
one  cumal  more  for  the  aithgen  or  compensation,  making  an  eric  of  seven 
cumals.  In  Brittany,  as  we  should  expect,  the  reckoning  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Welsh. 

As  to  the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  Burgundian  laws,  though  profoundly 
affected  by  Christian  Roman  influence,  attest  a  wergeld  of  200  solidi  = 
100  oxen  or  200  cows  (a  slave  being  worth  25  solidi  and  a  best  horse  10 
solidi).  In  the  case  of  the  Wisigoths  the  old  custom  law  had  been  so 
changed  by  statute  that  kindred  liability  was  swept  away  and  feud 
and  wergeld  banished  with  it,  leaving  but  few  traces.  With  the  Salian 
law  the  Frank  kept  up  a  wergeld  of  200  solidi,  i.e.  8,000  denarii,  for  the 
full  freeman,  with  a  much  higher  wergeld  for  those  of  higher  rank  and  a 
lower  for  those  of  inferior  status.  Terra  Salica  is  the  alod,  with  all  landed 
right  appertaining  thereto,  and  it  is  dealt  with  almost  exactly  as  among 
the  Cymry.  Under  the  Bipuariorum  Lex  we  find  Franks  with  a  wergeld 
of  200  gold  solidi  for  the  ingenuus,  and  exile  is,  as  in  heathen  times, 
the  penalty  for  the  kin-killer  or  parricida.  The  wergeld  of  Teutonic 
free  strangers,  Burgundiones,  Alamanni,  Frisii,  Boiarii,  Saxones,  is  160 
solidi,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  wergeld  among  those  tribes, 
while  a  Bomanus  was  classed  at  100  solidi.  The  full  Alamannic  freeman," 
viedius  or  medianus  Alamannus,  is  200  solidi,  if  he  leave  no  heir,  but  if 
he  leave  an  heir  apparently  160  solidi,  according  to  the  Lex  Hlotharii.  The 
Bavarian  liber  has  a  wergeld  of  160  gold  solidi.  In  both  tribes  the 
members  of  the  ducal  clan  had  a  fourfold  wergeld.  According  to  the 
Alamannic  value  of  the  best  ox  (5  tremisses)  the  200  solidi  meant  a  wer- 
geld of  120  oxen  and  the  160  solidi  a  wergeld  of  96  oxen  or  120  best 
cows,  mellissimae  vaccae  (4  tremisses  each). 

The  case  of  the  Lex  Frisioiium  is  peculiar,  for  it  deals  with  the 
Frisians  of  three  '  folks  '  after  the  conquest  by  Charles  the  Great — the 
northern,  middle,  and  south-western  Frisians.  Their  wergelds  prove 
that  the  northern  and  middle  Frisians  belonged  to  the  Scandinavian 
system  of  currency,  their  nobilis  having  a  wergeld  of  two  gold  marks, 
their  liber  of  one,  and  their  likts  of  a  half  gold  mark,  and  the  original 
Frisian  wergeld  being  160  gold  solidi.  Among  the  Saxons  the  nobilis  had 
a  wergeld  of  480,  the  liber  of  160,  the  litus  of  40  solidi  of  three  tremisses, 
while  among  the  Anglii  and  Werini  of  northern  Thuringia  in  802  the 
adaling's  wergeld  was  600,  the  liber's  200,  and  the  wergeld  of  the 
servus  30  solidi,  the  Thuring  being  more  akin  to  the  Franks  in 
custom  law  than  to  the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and  using,  like  the  Franks 
and  unlike  the  Saxons,  a  decimal  instead  of  a  duodecimal  reckoning. 
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Under  the  lex  Chamavorum,  north  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  Pays  d'Amor,  the 
ingenious  had  a  wergeld  of  200  solidi,  the  lidus  of  100,  the  servus  of 
50,  while  the  conquering  Francus  had  a  treble  wergeld  of  600  solidi. 

The  Scandinavian  group  drew  its  metal  currency  from  the  eastern 
empire  and  used  the  ortug  of  192  wheat  grains  (stater),  the  ore  or 
ounce  of  three  ortugs,  the  mark  of  eight  ores  ;  and  so  two  marks  equal  a 
Roman  16-oz.  pound  and  the  light  Attic  mina,  and  four  a  heavy 
mina  of  wergeld  (reckoned  at  96  instead  of  100  heads  of  oxen),  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  being  1 :  8.  The  Lex  Scania  antiqua  of  Saxo's 
times  shows  the  Danish  full  freeborn  man  as  possessing  a  wergeld  of 
15  marks  of  silver.  The  Lombard  law  shows  that  the  Lombard  of  the 
seventh  century  belonged  to  the  same  group  as  the  Scanian  of  the 
twelfth.  The  Scottish  evidence  shows  the  value  of  a  cow  by  common 
law  to  be  six  silver  shillings  of  twelve  pence  of  32  wheat  grains  each  =  two 
gold  solidi  of  imperial  standard,  and  reckoning  was  made  in  pounds 
of  15  ores  of  16  pence  each,  and  the  wergeld  *  cro  and  galnes  '  of  the 
tliane  or  full  freeman  was  100  cows.  There  is  here  Celtic  custom 
overlaid  with  Scandinavian  law.  The  wife,  as  in  Cymric  usage,  belonged 
to  her  own  kindred,  who  took  the  '  cro  and  galnes,*  while  the  husband 
could  only  claim  the  kelchin  or  insult -bote. 

The  English  evidence,  considered  last,  leads  us  to  the  clear  con- 
clusion that,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  being  1 :  10,  the  West- Saxon 
wergeld  of  6,000  sceattas,  or  silver  tremisses,  would  equal  600  gold 
tremisses ;  the  Mercian  wergeld  of  4,800  sceattas  would  equal  480 
gold  tremisses,  while  the  Kentish  wergeld  of  4,000  sceattas — 200  ounces 
of  silver — would  equal  400  gold  tremisses  (2  lbs.  of  gold).  Hence  the 
West- Saxon  reckoning  was  like  that  of  the  Franks,  and  the  Mercian  like 
that  of  the  Frisones,  each  being  worth  a  hundred  cows,  according  to  their 
separate  reckoning.  The  English  twelf-hynd  man  was  a  landed  gentle- 
man, doing  service  to  the  king  ;  the  twy-hynd  man,  a  dependent  land- 
holder, who  did  service  to  the  free  landed  twelf-hynd.  The  manorial 
system  grows  out  of  two  leading  stocks — tribal  Teutonic  custom  and 
Roman  land  management.  Scilling  (Gothic  shilligan)  was  originally 
applied  to  the  gold  solidus,  as  sceatta  was  to  the  silver  solidus.  The 
bracelet  or  ring  of  Widsith's  Lay  is  evidence — 
...  he  gave  me  a  ring 
On  which  six  hundred  of  smitten  gold 
Was  scored  of  sceattas  in  shilling  reckoning — 

and  the  Kentish  scilling  was  probably  originally  made  up  of  two  gold  tre- 
misses, while  the  West- Saxon  and  Northumbrian  scilling  was  of  5  denarii 
or  silver  pence,  and  the  Mercian  scilling  of  4  denarii.  If  we  put  the 
North-folk's,  West-Saxon,  and  Mercian  wergelds  into  pence,  we  have  the 
following  table  : — 

King,  archbishop,  aetheling  45,000.^ 

Bishop  and  ealdorman  24,000. 

King's  high-reeve  and  hauldr  12,000     c.  876. 

Mass-thane  and  thane  6,000     twelve  hynde. 

Gafol-land  ceorl  and  Danish  lysing  800    twy  hynde. 

Welsh  full-landed  man  in  W.-Saxonland   600. 

-  With  as  much  again  for  cyne-bOt  going  to  the  people  if  the  king  be  slain,  his 
\yergeld  going,  of  course,  to  his  family.  . 
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Here  the  full  freeman  with  land  is  the  thane.  Canute  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  silver  penny  from  1'51  grammes  to  1*21  grammes, 
lessening  its  size  and  changing  it  from  one-twelfth  of  the  old  English 
ounce  to  one-twentieth  of  the  Scandinavian  ounce. 

Such  are  the  main  conclusions  of  Dr.  Seebohm's  book,  which  sums  up 
an  immense  mass  of  facts  relating  to  status  and  dignatio,  as  Tacitus  puts 
it.  Inheritance,  kinship,  and  feud  are  incidentally  treated,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  landed  property.  There  is  a  chapter  on  feud,  &c.,  in  the 
Lay  of  Beowulf f  in  which  the  following  positions  are  maintained : 

1.  There  can  be  no  feud  within  the  kindred ;  kin-killing,  if  intentional, 
involves  outlawry.  The  first  proposition  is  true,  and  has  been  long 
admitted ;  the  second  cannot  be  accepted.  The  misery  of  exile  fell  upon 
the  kin-killer,  innocent  or  not ;  yet  it  was  not  a  punishment,  but  the 
need  of  purification  and  the  impossibility  of  the  kin-killer  taking  part  in 
religious  kin  rites  until  this  was  accomplished,  which,  as  in  ancient 
Hellas,  led  to  exile,  and  exile  must  be  distinguished  from  outlawry. 

2.  '  Marriage  between  two  kindreds  is  a  common  though  precarious 
means  of  closing  feuds  between  them.  The  son  of  such  a  marriage  takes 
no  part  in  a  quarrel  between  his  paternal  and  maternal  relations.'  Here 
again  the  first  proposition  is  already  known  and  accepted.  The  second 
is,  I  think,  new,^  and,  as  far  as  Beowulf's  case  (a  case  of  perfection),  may 
be  admitted ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  hold  further,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  further  instances  may  be  found. 

3.  The  wife  does  not  pass  wholly  out  of  her  own  kindred  into  her 
husband's.  Her  own  kin  have  '  a  sort  of  guardianship  '  over  her.  The 
son  in  a  sense  belongs  to  both  kindreds.  This  is  a  transitional  stage,  but 
it  is  one  that  may  last  for  centuries,  and  seems  almost  a  necessary  stage 
between  its  *  matriarchal '  and  '  patriarchal '  systems. 

4.  Compositions  for  blood  feuds  interest  maternal  as  well  as  paternal 
relatives.  This  also  marks  a  transitional  stage.'*  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Seebohm's  acute  discussion  of  Beoioulfs  Lay  is  marred  by  the  inexact 
translation  of  which  he  makes  use,  and  by  misreading  and  faults  of  spell- 
ing. The  story  of  the  sons  of  Ohthere  is  not  arranged  by  the  lay-maker 
as  Dr.  Seebohm  seems  (p.  67)  to  think,  but  is  a  piece  of  real  history,  as 
we  know  from  other  collateral  evidence.  Eadgils  was  slain  by  Cet  and 
Wig,  the  sons  of  Freawine  the  Dane  of  Sleswik  (Frowinus),  according  to 
Saxo,  lib.  iv.,  but  according  to  Thiodolfr  of  Hwin  c.  900  in  Ynglinga-tal  he 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  Slaengwi,  bewitched  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
rode  round  the  hall  of  the  goddesses  at  the  solemn  sacrifice  at  Upsala. 
There  may  be  a  confusion  in  Saxo  between  the  death  of  Athisl  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  Ohthere,  slain  by  two  Danes  of  Zealand,  Want  and 
Fast.  Thiodolfr  can  hardly  be  wrong,  based,  as  he  is  here,  upon  Swedish 
traditions.^     Leo  and  Heyne's  mistaken  emendations  have  misled  nearly 

'^  In  Iceland  there  is  a  curious  instance  in  which  the  tie  of  fostership  is  held  by  the 
foster  son  stronger  than  the  tie  towards  his  paternal  kin. 

■•  Dr.  Seebohm  also  notes  that  a  man  is  described  as  the  nephew  of  his  mother's 
brother  when  his  father  is  dead.  This  last  point  is  a  new  one  and  worth  looking 
into. 

*  Saxo  makes  Athisl,  Hrolf's  foe  (whom  he  splits  from  Onela's  foe  after  his  curious 
fashion)  die  of  drink  at  Hrolf's  funeral  feast;  this  looks  like  a  polite  way  of  treating 
the  DisablOt. 
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all  since  their  day  save  the  English  scholars  and  Dr.  Bugge.  Here  Dr. 
Seebohm  misunderstands  Professor  Earle  and  goes  altogether  wrong. 
Some  demon  of  error  is  perpetually  playing  about  Eadgils's  memory.  The 
passage  in  Beoivulfs  Lay  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  the  '  ice  battle  '  on 
Wener  ^  and  does  not  tell  of  Eadgils's  death  at  all.  There  is  another  mis- 
reading (p.  67),  *  lawless  exile,'  which  makes  nonsense,  instead  of  '  lordless 
exile.'  The  suggestion  as  to  Swerting  being  Hygelac's  mother's  brother 
is  a  good  one  and  new. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The 
common  law  with  regard  to  feud  and  wergeld  was  practically  the  same 
among  northern  Celts  and  western  Teutons ;  there  were  two  great 
streams  of  commercial  influences,  eastern  from  Byzantium,  western  from 
France  and  Gaul,  that  touched  the  northern  and  western  *  barbarians,'  as 
is  shown  from  their  older  system  of  reckoning  ;  the  church  and  the  laws 
of  the  empire  fought  continuously  and  successfully  against  the  barbarian 
custom  of  feud  and  wergeld  and  kindred-rights  as  mixed  up  with  these 
things,  and  gradually  broke  them  down  by  new  enactments.  This  book  is 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  important  of  the  series  of  researches 
which  have  given  Dr.  Seebohm  a  high  place  among  the  students  of  our 
origmes.  F.  York  Powell. 

Essai  sur  VOrigine  de   la  Noblesse  en  France  au  Moyen  Age.      Par 
P.  GuiLHiERMOZ.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard.     1902.) 

M.  GuiLHiERMOz  defines  his  subject  at  the  outset  as  the  history  of  the 
origin  in  France  of  a  social  class  to  which  the  law  recognised  privileges 
transmitted  hereditarily  by  the  sole  fact  of  birth.  As  the  feature  of  social 
order  which  more  than  any  other  dominated  French  history  from  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  it  merits  the  close  and 
learned  study  which  M.  Guilhiermoz  has  devoted  to  it.  For  its  origins 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  origins  of  feudalism.  M.  Guilhiermoz  assigns 
to  the  most  important  features  of  that  system  a  Eoman  rather  than  a 
Germanic  origin.  It  is  to  the  hired  mercenaries,  sometimes  of 
servile,  generally  of  barbarian  origin,  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of 
the  later  Roman  emperors  and  of  their  generals,  such  as  Aetius 
and  Stilicho,  and  formed  a  sort  of  nucleus  of  a  standing  army,  the 
scholares  and  buccellarii,  that  he  looks  for  the  prototypes  of  the  medieval 
feudal  vassals.  The  Visigothic  buccellarii,  the  Ostrogothic  8opvcf)6poL, 
and  the  Lombard  gasindi  he  regards  as  barbarian  imitations  of  this 
Roman  institution.  Finally,  in  the  body  of  men  surrounding  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  not  always  performing  military  offices,  and  variously 
known  as  antrustiones,  vassalli,  jjueri,  custodes,  sicarii,  &c.,  he  finds  a 
further  development  of  the  Roman  institution.     In  the  fact  that  the 

'  Tradition  has  even,  in  Calfs-uisa,  preserved  the  name  of  the  steed  Onela  (Ale) 
rode  that  day. 

'  Ale  rode  Eaven  -when  they  went  to  the  Ice, 
And  a  second  a  Grey,  wounded  by  a  spear, 
Turned  east  under  Eadgils,' 

referring  to  an  incident  in  the  battle  when  Eadgils,  the  victor,  was  hard  put  to  it. 
Cal  has  also  preserved  the  name  of  the  older  Beowulf's  steed,  Certi  (Cart  ?). 
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institution  appears  earlier  and  more  strongly  constituted  in  Neustria 
than  in  Austrasia  he  finds  an  argument  for  its  non-Germanic  origin. 
In  claiming  a  Roman  as  against  a  Germanic  origin  for  feudalism  he 
relies  chiefly  on  the  argument  that  the  buccellarii  SLud  similar  bodies  are 
only  found  among  the  barbarians  who  had  come  into  close  contact  with 
Roman  civilisation ;  but  he  seems  to  go  too  far  in  his  protest  against 
Teutonism.  He  admits  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thegnhood  on 
the  Merovingian  trusiis.  It  seems  a  little  arbitrary  to  exclude  the 
comitatus  of  Tacitus  from  an  earlier  influence.  His  argument  that  the 
cofnitatus  was  essentially  a  body  of  youths  of  high  birth  attached  to  a 
princeps,  while  the  buccellarii  and  aiitrustiones  were  often  of  mean  and 
even  servile  origin,  seems  not  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  texts  which 
only  warrant  us  in  supposing  a  very  large  admixture  of  youths  of  high 
birth  in  the  former.  Not  birth  but  prowess  in  war  was  the  quality  pri- 
marily sought  after  by  the  princeps  in  his  comites.  The  nee  rubor  inter 
comites  aspici  of  Tacitus  points  to  some  analogy  at  least  between  the 
comitatus  and  the  not  too  respectable  bodies  to  which  M.  Guilhiermoz 
traces  the  origin  of  the  Frank  trustis. 

The  great  distributions  of  church  lands  under  Charles  Martel,  which 
were  necessitated  by  the  demand  for  a  large  body  of  cavalry  fit  to  cope 
with  the  Arab  and  other  invaders,  brought  about  a  double  change. 
Men  of  considerable  standing  entered  into  the  relation  of  vassal  to  the 
king,  and  as  the  tenure  of  the  church  land  was  of  a  usufructuary  cha- 
racter ,  owing  to  its  inalienability,  the  tenure  of  other  lands  held  by 
vassals  tended  to  take  the  same  character.  The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  feudal  vassals  and  the  dismemberment  of  fiefs,  which  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  their  hereditary  character  in  the  ninth  century, 
were  accompanied  by  a  gradation  in  the  tenures,  some  being  required  to 
furnish  a  fully  equipped  knight  with  hauberk,  some  a  knight  with  in- 
ferior equipment,  or  even  a  fraction  of  knight,  or  a  horse  for  baggage 
purposes.  The  system  of  parage — an  Angevin  custom  by  which  the 
eldest  son  with  a  superior  portion  was  held  responsible  for  the  feudal 
service,  the  younger  sons  holding  their  parts  from  him,  but  neither  doing 
him  homage  nor  owing  him  feudal  service — and  that  by  which  the  eldest 
did  homage,  the  younger  ones  holding  their  smaller  shares  from  him  in 
fief,  both  weakened  the  individual  fiefs  and  so  promoted  the  formation 
of  these  gradations.  The  service  owing  by  the  fiefs — the  ost  and  che- 
vaucMe — became  more  and  more  attenuated  by  restrictions  of  time  and 
place  until  the  kings,  abandoning  the  old  feudal  basis,  revived  the 
primitive  obligation  of  every  free  man  to  assist  in  repelling  invasion  in 
the  shape  of  ba?i  and  arriere-ban.  The  old  machinery  had  become  too 
cumbersome  and  hampered  with  restrictions  to  be  workable  in  a  great 
emergency.  The  development  of  feudalism  resulted  in  fact  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  and  far  from  homogeneous  class,  all  owing  military  service, 
with  considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  their  holdings,  but  mainly  com- 
posed of  small  landholders  owing  knight  service. 

After  this,  M.  Guilhiermoz  discusses  the  relation  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  freemen  and  the  chevalerie.  The  warlike  nature  of  the  times 
and  the  necessity  of  defence  and  the  attraction  of  benefices  compelled 
the  entry  of  the  simple  freemen  into  vassalage  during  Carolingian  times. 
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In  consequence  there  was  no  class  between  the  vassals  holding  by  military 
tenure  and  the  serfs.  Outside  that  class  there  were  none  with  full 
legal  rights,  and  in  the  same  way  that  nobilis  meant  originally  *  free  ' 
noblesse  meant  nothing  more  than  the  possession  of  full  political  and 
juridical  rights.  The  bourgeois,  the  merchants  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
stood  in  a  category  apart.  They  wrested  their  closely  defined  and  keenly 
grudged  rights  by  main  force  or  purchased  them  with  money.  The 
evidence  M.  Guilhiermoz  brings  forward  proves  this  pretty  conclusively 
to  have  been  the  case  in  France,  but  to  say,  as  he  does,  in  note  43,  p.  364, 
en  Angleterre  liberi,  liberi  homines  etaieyit  les  termes  consacres  pour 
designer  les  gentilshoimnes,  libere  tenentes  pour  designer  les  possesseurs 
de  fiefs  ou  d'autres  tenures  nobles,  is  misleading.  Liber  homo  is  used 
as  a  distinction  from  scrvus  in  the  sections  of  Magna  Charta  dealing  with 
feudal  relations,  as  is  evident  from  the  context.  Both  free  vassal  and 
villein  were  equally  the  men  of  their  feudal  lord.  But  usage  and 
historical  interpretation  both  point  to  a  more  general  sense  being  in  use 
in  England,  as  well  as  another  particular  sense  distinguishing  the  liber 
homo  from  the  7niles.  In  the  important  39th  article  of  Magna  Charta 
*  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur '  etc.  and  several  other  articles  (the  1st, 
10th,  27th,  30th,  and  34th)  it  applied  to  the  general  body  of  Englishmen 
who  were  not  villeins,  while  in  the  contribution  promised  by  Henry  III 
and  his  barons  in  1222  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  the  amount 
paid  by  the  liber  homo  was  only  one  penny  to  the  one  shilling  paid  by  the 
knight — a  very  wide  distinction  indeed. 

Lastly,  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the  noblesse  from  the 
chevalerie.  He  traces  the  origin  of  knighthood  from  the  investing  of  the 
young  German  with  arms  on  the  attainment  of  his  majority.  As  time 
went  on  and  the  expense  of  knighthood  increased,  while  the  size  of  the 
tenures  diminished,  more  and  more  tried  to  escape  it  altogether.  The 
penalty  of  becoming  roturiers  in  default  of  taking  up  knighthood  was 
imposed,  but  without  result.  It  was  either  not  enforced  or  evaded.  A 
class  arose  which,  while  enjoying  the  hereditary  privileges  of  military 
tenure,  escaped  the  most  onerous  of  its  obligations.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  France  by  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  ft  class  answering  to  M.  Guil- 
hiermoz's  definition.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  distinctions  we 
have  noticed,  as  well  as  the  system  of  summoning  representatives  of  the 
minor  barons  through  the  sheriffs,  and  the  prevalence  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  that  a  noblesse  in  M.  Guilhiermoz's  sense  never  developed  in 
England.  W.  E.  Rhodes. 

Geschichte  Italiens  im  Mittelalter.  Von  L.  M.  Hartmann.  II.  2. 
'  Die  Loslosung  Italiens  vom  Oriente.'  (Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes. 
1903.) 

The  present  instalment  of  Professor  Hartmann's  very  thorough  and  careful 
history  of  medieval  Italy  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  devoted  to  the  tracing 
out  of  the  strange  process  by  which  Italy  freed  herself,  or  rather  was 
freed,  from  the  paralysing  embrace  of  Byzantium,  in  order  to  find  herself 
eventually  more  fatally  enslaved  by  her  ill-omened  union  with  the  Frank. 
Practically  the  story  told  in  these  volumes  begins  with  Liutprand,  the 
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Lombard  king,  and  the  papacy  of  Gregory  II,  and  ends  with  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Great  by  Leo  III  in  the  baslHca  of  St.  Peter.  In  an 
introductory  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  organisation  of  the  Lom- 
bard state,  the  degree  of  Hterary  culture  attained  by  the  invaders,  the 
extent  to  which  Lombards  and  Eomans  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
blended  by  marriage,  and  various  other  questions  of  social  development. 
On  the  much-debated  point  concerning  the  political  state  of  the  Eoman 
inhabitants  he  says,  '  Within  the  Lombard  state  only  Lombard  law 
rules.  The  Roman  has  no  wergeld,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  only  the  Lombard.  But  the  wergeld  is  the  legal  expression  of 
a  man's  personality.'  I  think  Dr.  Hartmann  would  accept  the  con- 
clusion that,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  century  of  Lombard  domina- 
tion, the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  population  of  Italy  were  either  Aldii 
(whose  half-free  condition  he  discusses  at  some  length)  or  actual  slaves. 
]3ut,  as  he  says,  the  difference  between  the  warlike  relations  of  the  two 
races  in  the  first  century  of  Lombard  rule  and  their  peaceful  relation 
to  one  another  in  the  second  century  has  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasised. 

On  the  attitude  of  the  popes  towards  the  old  love  and  the  new, 
towards  the  Augustus  at  Constantinople  and  the  newly  crowned  Augustus 
in  Frank-land,  Dr.  Hartmann  has  naturally  much  to  say,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  marked  by  that  fairness  and  absence  of  partisanship  which 
is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  history.  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  does 
not  do  Gregory  II  the  injustice  of  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
unmannerly  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo  which  called  forth  the  caustic 
criticism  of  Gibbon.  On  the  difficult  question  of  the  various  '  donations  ' 
of  territory  to  the  papal  see  he  steers  a  middle  course.  About  the  false 
'  donation  of  Constantine  '  he  says  : 

It  will  always  be  an  alluring  problem  to  fix  more  accurately  the  authorship 
of  this  world-historical  donation,  and  it  must  surely  be  looked  for,  though  it 
may  never  be  found,  in  these  circles  of  the  high  papal  officials  which  were  most 
powerfully  active  in  the  politics  and  party  struggles  of  the  critical  decennia 
750-780. 

He  observes  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  phraseology  of  the 
forged  donation  and  that  of  the  official  acts  of  Popes  Stephen  II  and 
Paul  I,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  primicerius  Christopher,  who 
took  such  a  leading  part  in  the  stormy  events  connected  with  the  election 
of  the  anti-pope  Constantine  (a.d.  767-8),  may  have  been  the  author  of 
this  documentary  romance.  As  to  the  so-called  donation  of  Pippin  (at 
Quierzy,  a.d.  754),  Dr.  Hartmann  agrees  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
present  writer  and  by  others  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  that  it  was 
not  an  actual  donation  {in  praesenti)  but  a  promise  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante  helium  in  Italy,  only  substituting  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  for 
the  successor  of  Augustus  as  the  recipient  of  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
republic  about  to  be  recovered  from  the  Lombard  king.  •  On  the  cele- 
brated donation  of  Charles  the  Great  (a.d.  774),  generally  known  as  the 
donation  a  Lnnis,  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
donation  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  if  made  it  must  have  been 
retracted,  at  latest  in  a.d.  781.  Apparently  his  view  is  that  the  donation 
was  expressed  in  very  general  terms — perhaps  referring  to  the  previous 
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donation  of  Quierzy — and  that  the  papal  biographer  expanded  these  and 
defined  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  pope  according  to 
his  conception  of  what  those  boundaries  ought  to  be.  But  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  rightly  apprehend  the  author's  meaning,  and  wish 
that  he  had  explained  it  rather  more  fully.  One  sentence  of  his  seems 
to  me  very  luminous  and  suggestive. 

Charles  [in  his  first  invasion  of  Italy]  stood  before  new  and  complicated 
tasks :  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  was  by  no  means  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  relations,  in  right  or  in  fact,  of  the  powers  of  Italy,  and,  as  the  history  of 
the  following  decennia  sufficiently  shows,  he  was  not  in  the  least  in  a  position 
to  trace  beforehand  even  the  outlines  of  a  consistent  Italian  policy. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  express  the  hope  that  some  publisher 
will  be  spirited  enough  to  arrange  for  the  translation  into  English  of 
a  work  of  such  great  value  to  the  student  of  Italian  history. 

Thos.  Hodgkin. 


Untersuchungen  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  hohmischen  Sagenzeit, 
Von  Dr.  Hans  Schreuek.     (Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     1902.) 

The  earliest  period  of  Bohemian  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  series 
of  sagas,  which  are  as  perplexing  to  the  historian  as  are  the  tales  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  chief  authority  is  the  chronicler  Cosmas 
(tll25),  a  monk  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Bohemian 
origines  as  Gallus  does  to  the  Polish.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is 
to  extract  from  Cosmas  what  is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  Bohemians.  Dr.  Schreuer  casts  aside  all  the  idyllic 
attempts  to  make  the  period  a  golden  age.  The  Bohemians  held  property 
in  common,  and  their  theories  of  marriage  were  as  primitive  as  some  of 
those  of  the  Yakuts,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Sieroshevski.  There  was 
polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.  Endogamy  was  rigidly  practised.  These 
customs  of  the  early  Bohemians  were  severely  censured  by  the  church. 
In  connexion  with  them  no  doubt  arose  the  legend  of  the  amazons  in 
Bohemia.  The  patria  potestas  was  strong ;  the  father  had  the  right  of 
exposing  newly  born  children. 

In  the  person  of  Krak,  the  legendary  father  of  the  legendary  Libusa, 
Dr.  Schreuer  sees  the  foundation  of  a  principality  in  which  previously  a 
judge  alone  had  exercised  authority.  When  Krak  (*  crow ')  dies  his 
three  daughters  govern  the  country,  and  Libusa,  the  eldest,  having  been 
chosen  judge,  finds  that  the  authority  of  a  woman  is  not  adequate,  and 
therefore  marries  the  peasant  Premysl,  who  founds  a  dynasty.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  generally  received  opinion,  as  shown  in  such  works  as 
Tomek's  Deje  Krdlovstvl  Ceskeho,  Dr.  Schreuer  considers  Piremysl  as  iden- 
tical with  Samo,  the  mysterious  Frank,  who  ruled  Bohemia  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  names.  According 
to  one  theory  Premysl  signifies  *  industry  '  and  is  a  kind  of  translation  of 
Prometheus,  and  Samo  is  perhaps  the  lonely  or  solitary  man.  The  only 
chronicler  who  mentions  Samo  is  the  so-called  Fredegarius.  As  regards 
Samo's  nationality  it  is  true  that  this  chronicler  calls  him  a  Frank,  but 
in  the  Conversio  Bagoarioncm  of  the  ninth  century  he  is  a  Slav,  Samo 
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nomine  quidam  Sclavus  manens  in  Quarantanis.  How  far  Premysl  was 
really  a  peasant  is  uncertain.  The  anonymous  author,  however,  of  the 
so-called  chronicle  of  Dalemil  calls  him  chlaj),  i.e.  a  rustic.  We  may  com- 
pare him  with  the  fabulous  Piast  of  Polish  history.  We  are  told  by  Cosmas 
that  in  his  time  the  rustic  boots  of  Premysl  were  still  preserved  in  the 
Hradschin.  Many  of  his  successors  are,  as  Professor  Bruckner,  of  Berlin, 
acknowledges,  clearly  fantastic  inventions,  but  in  Balbin's  history,  pub- 
lished in  the  seventeenth  century,  their  portraits  are  given  with  the  same 
family  resemblance  as  the  Scotch  kings  at  Holyrood.  Samo  is  said  to 
have  died  in  658.  For  five  hundred  years  afterwards  we  have  lists  of  his 
successors,  but  they  are  names  only. 

Dr.  Schreuer  investigates  the  constitutional  position  of  the  tribes  and 
the  house  communities  among  the  Bohemians.  The  latter,  however,  he 
does  not  think  existed  on  a  large  scale.  He  endorses  to  a  certain  extent 
the  view  that  the  Bohemians  were  a  quiet  agricultural  people  who  were 
attacked  by  the  Germans.  This  was  the  old  opinion  about  the  Slavs, 
which  we  get  as  early  as  the  times  of  Theophilus  of  Samocatta. 
Gallus  writes  in  a  similar  way  about  the  Poles.  This  Walloon  bishop,  as 
the  late  Dr.  Gumplowicz  showed  him  to  be,  adopts  a  more  directly  monkish 
position  than  Cosmas.  He  tells  us  of  no  heroic  achievements,  only  stories 
of  the  hospitable  ploughman  Piast,  who,  however,  has  a  good  store  of  meat 
and  driuk  in  his  house,  to  which  he  and  his  wife,  Rzepka  {'  turnip '), 
invite  their  lord.  Professor  Bruckner  thinks  that  the  story  implies  that 
Popiel,  the  Polish  prince,  took  the  son  of  a  rataj  (peasant)  into  his  service, 
and  that  the  latter  succeeded  in  ousting  his  benefactor.  Some  see  in  both 
the  Bohemian  and  Polish  legends  the  glorification  of  agricultural  pursuits 
by  a  strictly  agricultural  people,  just  as  we  find  Mikula  Selianinovich, 
Nicholas  the  son  of  the  peasant,  in  the  Russian  hylini. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Cechs  is  praised  by  the  early  writers ;  thus 
Dusburg,  Cronica  terre  Prussle,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schreuer,  says  hospitibiis 
suis  omnem  hicmanitatem  quam  ijossunt  ostendunt.  Some  authors  have 
even  wished  to  make  the  word  cech  signify  a  host  (hospes)^  but  the 
derivation  of  the  word  is  far  from  clear.  The  author  has  ingeniously 
constructed  from  a  mass  of  legend  and  folklore  a  very  credible  account 
of  the  original  condition  of  the  Bohemians,  especially  at  a  time  when  they 
were  but  little  under  German  influence.  W.  E.  Morfill. 


Kalhana's  Bdjataranginl :  a  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Kasmlr.  Trans- 
lated, with  an  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Appendices,  by  M.  A. 
Stein.     2  vols.     (London :  Constable.     1900.) 

The  Bdjataranginl,  or  *  River  of  Kings,*  has  been  known  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  Sanskrit  studies  in  Europe,  and  has  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  because  of  its  unique  position  as  practically  the  sole 
extant  work  of  Sanskrit  literature  which  can  be  compared  with  a 
medieval  European  chronicle.  There  have  been  wanting  neither 
editions  and  translations  of  the  text,  nor  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
chronological  questions  involved.  The  labours  in  this  field  of  Wilson, 
Troyer,  and  Cunningham,  among  others,  are  well  known.  But  the 
whole  study  of  the  Bdjataraiiginl  may  be  said  to  have  been  revolutionised 
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by  the  appearance,  in  1877,  of  Biihler's  Detailed  Beioort  of  a  Tour  in 
Search  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  Kasmlr,  which  contained  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  all  the  materials  existing  in  Kasmir  and  elsewhere,  both 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Sanskrit  text  and  for  the  proper  explanation 
of  the  chronicle.  The  scheme  thus  planned  by  Biihler  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  fidelity  and  thoroughness  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  whose 
critical  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  was  published  in  Bombay  in  1892, 
and  whose  work  is  now  completed  by  the  present  two  magnificent  volumes 
of  translation  and  commentary. 

Kalhana  wrote  in  a.d.  1148-9.  His  list  of  kings  begins  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  millennium  b.c.  and  extends  to  his  own  period.  The 
first  object  of  any  critical  study  of  his  work  must  evidently  be  to  deter- 
mine what  portions  of  it  may  be  accepted  as  more  or  less  trustworthy 
history.  Dr.  Stein's  examination  shows  that  from  this  point  of  view 
three  stages  of  varying  credibility  may  be  distinguished.  The  last  four 
books  (v.-viii.),  from  the  accession  of  Avanti-varman  (a.d.  855-6) 
onwards,  seem  to  be  absolutely  historical.  The  names  of  the  kings  given 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  coins,  and  wherever  the  information 
contained  in  these  books  can  be  controlled  from  other  sources  it  is  proved 
to  be  correct.  For  this  portion  of  his  work  Kalhana  no  doubt  was  able 
to  use  records  founded  on  contemporary  annals.  That  he  himself  had 
notions  of  chronological  accuracy — quite  unusual,  if  not  indeed  un- 
paralleled, in  a  Sanskrit  author  of  his  time — appears  from  his  general 
statement  (bk.  i.  v.  16)  that  '  by  looking  at  the  inscriptions  recording  the 
consecration  of  temples  and  grants  by  former  kings,  at  the  laudatory 
inscriptions,  and  at  written  works,  the  trouble  arising  from  many  errors 
has  been  overcome,'  and  from  the  use  which  he  actually  makes  of  such 
sources  in  different  parts  of  his  work.  Book  iv.,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  kings  of  the  Karkota  dynasty,  beginning,  according  to 
Kalhatia's  reckoning,  in  a.d.  600,  represents  the  transitional  stage.  The 
names  of  the  kings  and  the  order  of  their  succession  are  correct ;  but 
whenever  the  dates  recorded  can  be  checked  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Chinese  annals  it  appears  that  an  error  of  about  twenty-five  years  has 
crept  into  Kalhana's  chronology.  In  this  book  too  we  find  the  first 
exact  date  given — the  year  [38]  89  of  the  Laukika  era  =  a.d.  813-4.  Up 
to  this  point  only  the  lengths  of  the  various  reigns  (expressed  in  years, 
months,  and  days)  are  recorded.  The  chronology  of  the  first  three  books 
of  the  chronicle  is  hopelessly  confused.  Many  well-known  names  of 
kings  occur  in  these  books,  such  as  those  of  Asoka,  Kanishka,  and 
Mihirakula,  whose  dates  can  be  determined  by  inscriptions  and  coins, 
but  they  are  assigned  to  impossible  periods,  and  the  whole  order  of 
succession  is  absurd.  It  is  doubtful  if  criticism  will  ever  succeed  in 
restoring  any  settled  order  amid  this  confusion,  which  no  doubt  already 
existed  in  Kalhana's  authorities. 

For  the  adequate  interpretation  of  this  Sanskrit  chronicle  of  Kasmir 
there  was  needed  a  combination  of  qualifications  which  can  only  rarely 
be  found  in  the  same  scholar.  The  task  was  one  which  no  stay-at-home 
scholar,  however  learned,  could  have  satisfactorily  performed.  It  de- 
manded above  all  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  with  the  stores  of  information  which  these  alone  can  supply. 
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How  much  local  literature,  such  as  the  '  Mahatmyas,*  or  *  guides '  to  the 
numerous  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Kaemir,  and  the  traditional 
lore  of  the  Pandits  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  difficulties 
both  of  matter  and  of  style  with  which  the  chronicle  abounds  is  apparent 
everywhere  in  the  notes  which  accompany  Dr.  Stein's  translation,  and 
above  all  in  the  comprehensive  '  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
Kasmir '  and  in  the  numerous  appendices  on  special  points  of  interest, 
which  together  form  the  latter  portion  of  his  second  volume. 

Dr.  Stein  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  work  of  abiding  value,  and  one 
which  marks  a  definite  advance  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  ancient 
and  medieval  India.  E.  J.  Eapson. 


Stttdi  Siorici.    Da  G.  Salvemini.     (Firenze :  Seeber.     1901.) 

Of  the  four  essays  contained  in  this  volume  the  first  and  second  are 
sketches  of  local  history.  One,  tracing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  village 
of  Tintinnano,  in  Siennese  territory,  has  at  once  the  charm  of  a  short  story 
and  the  merit  of  a  learned  monograph,  for  the  author  rouses  one's  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  contadini,  and  brings  wide  erudition  to  bear  in  satisfying 
it.  The  way  in  which  the  author  has  pursued  his  study  of  this  little 
Italian  village,  treating  the  particular  instance  as  an  example  of  a  general 
law,  is  very  suggestive.  It  is  mainly  based  on  two  documents,  a  carta 
libertatis  of  1207  and  a  statutum  of  1297.  The  carta  Ubertatis,  granted 
by  a  consorteria  of  counts  to  their  communitas  fidelium  at  Tintinnano  in 
1207,  does  two  things  :  it  grants  economic  concessions,  such  as  the  fixing 
of  dues  in  kind  at  a  certain  percentage  ;  and  it  surrenders  some  degree  of 
political  liberty  in  recognising  the  contadini  as  a  communitas.  In  this 
double  character  the  carta  would  seem  exactly  parallel  to  the  charter 
which  the  towns  of  northern  France  wrested  from  their  lords.  The 
motive  assigned  for  these  concessions  in  the  carta  is  imitation  of  the. 
equality,  justice,  and  liberty  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  the  real  cause  was, 
however,  economic.  The  urban  population  was  growing  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  agricultural  products  rose  in  price  and 
recourse  was  had  to  new  land.  But  the  lords  failed  to  work  this  new  land 
profitably  with  servile  labour ;  and  they  therefore  tried  a  plan  of  profit- 
sharing — in  fact,  the  metayer  system,  whereby  they  made  their  serfs 
possessors  of  the  soil  in  return  for  fixed  dues  in  kind.  If  they  failed  to 
take  this  course  they  were  deserted  by  their  serfs,  who  either  fled  to  other 
lords  who  were  introducing  the  metayer  system,  or  were  enticed  away  by 
the  towns,  who  were  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  their  suburban 
nobility.  Unless,  therefore,  their  manors  were  to  be  depopulated,  Italian 
lords  had  to  grant,  by  way  of  counter-attraction,  such  liberties  as  were 
given  by  the  carta  libertatis  of  Tintinnano.  But  the  fixing  of  manorial 
dues  ultimately  pauperised  the  lord  ;  money  was  depreciating  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  all  who  had  to  live  upon  a  fixed  income  suffered. 
Here  the  wealthy  towns  stepped  in,  first  to  help  the  lord  by  allowing 
him  to  mortgage  his  property,  and  then  to  expel  him  by  closing  the 
mortgage.  Thus  by  1250  the  commune  of  Siena  was  lord  of  Tintinnano, 
and  its  former  lords  begged  their  bread  in  the  Siennese  streets.  One 
might  have   expected  that  Tintinnano,  now  under  the  rule  of    a  free 
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commune,  would  itself  have  made  further  progress  in  the  path  of  liberty. 
But  the  contrary  took  place  :  there  was  retrogression.  Democracy  is  as 
harsh  to  its  dependents  as  it  is  kind  to  itself ;  and  the  contadmi,  courted 
by  the  town  while  they  were  under  a  lord  against  whom  it  was  at  war, 
became  the  drudges  of  that  town  when  they  became  its  subjects.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Siennese  constitution  of  1262  Siennese  contadini  must  keep  in 
repair  the  bridges  and  roads  upon  their  lands,  plant  every  year  a  certain 
number  of  fruit  trees,  and  till  such  of  the  citizens'  lands  as  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  villeins,  besides  being  bound  to  presentment  of  crimes, 
and  to  making  good  losses  suffered  by  citizens  upon  their  soil,  in  cases 
where  the  criminal  could  not  be  found.  The  relation  of  contadini  to 
citizens  offers  an  economic  parallel  to  the  relation  of  colonists  to  the 
mother  country  under  the  old  dispensation  ;  both  contado  and  colony 
were  to  be  kept  as  the  growing-ground  of  raw  products  exclusively  reserved 
for  one  market.  To  this  yoke  Tintinnano  was  from  1250  subjected,  and 
it  was  only  released  when  Siena,  like  the  former  lords,  fell  into 
difficulties,  and  first  mortgaged  and  then  sold  the  village.  The  new  lords 
were  the  Salimbeni,  and  from  the  statutum  which  they  issued  in  1297  we 
learn  some  interesting  facts,  not  indeed  as  regards  the  economic  condition 
of  Tintinnano,  with  which  a  statutum  or  code  was  not  concerned,  but  as 
regards  its  administrative  order.  Whereas  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
there  was  a  condominium  of  lords  and  commune,  exercised  through  a 
consul  pro  dominis  and  a  consul  pro  communi,  there  is  now  a  hierarchy 
of  twenty-four  regular  officials,  with  a  peculiar  electoral  system, 
recalling  later  Florentine  history,  which  would  seem  to  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  giving  a  monopoly  of  office  to  one-fifth  of  the  population 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  This  peculiar  and  somewhat  artificial 
system — for,  small  as  was  the  population  of  Tintinnano,  its  people 
did  not  elect  directly,  nor  did  their  nominees,  but  only  the  nominees  of 
those  nominees — was  probably  imposed  by  Siena,  according  to  urban 
models. 

The  second  essay  is  concerned  with  the  struggle  of  church  and  state  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  it  was  waged  in  the  various  Italian  communes  : 
Vercelli,  Florence,  and  Parma  are  discussed  with  some  detail ;  and  it  is 
shown  how  these  towns,  predecessor^  as  they  were  of  modern  states  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  civil  life,  preceded  them  also  in  their  attempts  to 
purge  society  of  the  ecclesiastical  tinge  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  give  it 
a  purely  lay  colour.  The  third  and  fourth  essays  leave  the  study  of  local 
history.  The  third  discusses  an  ancient  issue,  the  guilt  of  the  Templarr, 
and  the  justice  of  their  abolition,  not  so  much  in  order  to  excuse  or  con- 
demn Philip  the  Fair,  whose  guilt  is  taken  for  granted,  as  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  Clement  V's  complicity.  The  essay  is  sound  and  methodical, 
though  it  contributes  nothing  new  to  the  subject.  Contemporary  evidence 
and  modern  views  are  carefully  discussed,  and  special  deference  is  paid  to 
Mr.  Lea's  book  on  the  Inquisition.  The  author's  conclusion  is  substantially 
that  of  Mr.  Lea— that  the  Templars  were  innocent  of  heresy  and  of  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  immorality;  but  he  uses  an  article  of  M.  Langlois 
to  corroborate  this  conclusion,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  similarity 
of  the  proceedings  against  Boniface  VIII  and  those  against  the  Templars— 
to  the  fact,  indeed,  that  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  is  one  of  'processes  ' 
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and  affaires  after  the  worst  French  manner.  This  essay  is  more  valuable 
for  the  bibliography  which  it  gives  than  for  the  author's  own  treatment 
of  his  subject.  The  fourth  and  final  essay  is  concerned  with  the  political 
theories  advanced  by  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato  in  his  De  Begimine.  It 
shows  that  Bartolo,  basing  himself  on  Aristotle  and  on  his  experience  of  the 
Italian  city  state  (the  two  data,  one  remembers,  of  Bartolo's  great  con- 
temporary, Marsilio  of  Padua),  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  search 
for  an  ideal  state  was  the  pursuit  of  a  mirage,  and  that  the  true  work  of 
political  science  was  to  preach  the  relativity  of  constitutions  and  to  dis- 
tinguish their  classes.  It  is  shown  what  influence  Bartolo's  views  had 
upon  Montesquieu  ;  and  a  final  section  is  devoted  to  an  estimate  of  their 
value.  The  author  does  not,  I  think,  mention  Marsilio  of  Padua  by  way 
of  comparison,  or  Giercke  by  way  of  modem  exposition,  although  he  gives 
a  list  of  modern  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  political  science  of 
the  middle  ages.  But,  on  the  whole,  Signor  Salvemini's  little  volume  has 
much  interesting  matter  and  shows  much  careful  work.  The  author  has 
wide  reading  and  a  steady  good  sense  which  inclines  one  to  follow  his 
guidance.  Ernest  Babkee. 

Le  Livre  Noir  et  les  Etahlissements  de  Dax.  Publics  par  Francois 
Abbadie,  President  de  la  Societe  de  Borda.  [Archives  historiques  du 
Ddpartement  de  la  Gironde,  xxxvii).     (Paris :  Picard.     1902.) 

Documents  Pontificaux  sur  la  Gascogne  d'apres  les  Archives  du  Vatican. 
Pontificat  de  Jean  XXII.  (1316-1334.)  Publics  par  I'Abbe  Louis 
GuERARD.  Tome  II.  (Archives  historiques  de  la  Gascogne.)  (Auch. 
1903.) 

The  first  of  these  books  contains  a  full  introduction  and  the  text  of 
the  Livre  Noir,  the  coutumier  of  Dax,  followed  by  the  cartulary  ;  after 
these  come  the  Etahlissements,  then  an  excellent  Glossaire  Gascon, 
quoting  illustrative  passages,  and  index.  There  are  also  eight  facsimile 
pages  of  the  principal  manuscripts.  The  seventy-three  charters  date  from 
the  visit  of  our  Richard  I.  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  to  Bordeaux  in  1170  to 
11  May,  1400.  The  historical  introduction  and  the  summary  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Dax  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  city 
under  English  rule.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  editor  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  liberties  confirmed  by  Richard  after  the 
precedent  of  his  father,  Henry  II ;  but  he  shows  fully  how  great  these 
liberties  were,  and  the  high  status  of  the  burghers  and  municipalities  of 
Guyenne  in  medieval  times :  '  Tandis  que  la  noblesse  ne  croyait  pas  deroger 
en  aspirant  a  la  bourgeoisie,  la  bourgeoisie  etait  assez  grande  dame,  au 
moins  dans  le  midi,  pour  ne  rien  envier  k  la  noblesse.  Dans  le  domaine 
politique,  elle  traitait  presque  d'egal  a  egal  avec  les  rois '  (pp.  xix  and 
xxxiv).  Although  even  under  English  rule  we  find  a  gradual  restriction 
and  encroachment  on  these  liberties,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  maire  and  jurats,  yet,  from  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
as  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  France,  '  Dax  pressent  que  le  maintien  de 
ses  institutions  depend  de  la  continuite  de  son  union  s^culaire  a  la 
mona,rchie  anglaise  '  (p.  Hi).  And,  in  the  final  struggle,  '  c'est  I'esprit 
communal  qui,  seul,  dans  les  contrees  situees  entre  I'embouchure  de  la 
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Garonne  et  les  Pyrenees  occidentales,  essaya  de  barrer  la  route  a  la 
monarchie  fran9aise.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  capitaines  anglais  de  I'epoque, 
obscurs  et  inconnus  pour  la  plupart,  ce  sont  les  chefs  municipaux  qui  jouent 
le  principal  role  dans  cette  guerre  de  defense  supreme  '  (p.  Ixi).  The  sub- 
sequent confirmations  of  these  liberties  by  French  monarchs  proved  quite 
illusory.  The  family  institutions  and  modes  of  succession  bear  a  great 
likeness  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.  The  influence 
of  Spain,  too,  counts  for  something  down  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Among 
curiosities  are  the  mustering  of  the  host  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Dax  before 
setting  out  on  his  Spanish  campaign,  and  the  apocryphal  epistle  of 
Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate,  describing  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
written  on  the  back  of  a  page  of  the  municipal  manuscripts. 

The  documents  of  pope  John  XXII,  printed  by  the  Abbe  Louis 
Guerard,  present  the  reverse  side  of  the  English  rule.  Though  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  peace,  and  of  preventing  private  wars  and  judicial 
combats,  yet,  through  his  relationship  with  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  Comte  de 
Comminges,  and  especially  with  the  notorious  Jourdain  de  I'lsle,  the 
pope  was  always  taking  the  part  of  the  worst  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  in  Guyenne.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and  solicitations, 
Jourdain  de  I'lsle  was  hanged  at  Paris,  7  May  1323.  A  letter  to 
Edward  II,  26  August,  1323,  complains  of  the  arrest  of  his  proctors  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  The  summaries, 
notes,  and  editing  of  the  volume  are  excellent,  but  it  terminates  in  the 
middle  of  a  letter,  and  has  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index. 

Wentworth  Webstee. 

Les  Variations  Monctaires  sous  Philippe  le  Bel  et  les  Sources  de  leur 
Histoire.  Par  le  Colonel  Bokrelli  de  Serres  (extrait  de  la  Gazette 
Nimiismatique  Francaise,  annee  1902).     (Chalon-sur-Saone.     1902.) 

TriE  French  monetary  system,  in  the  period  with  which  Colonel 
Borrelli  de  Serres  deals,  was  of  great  complexity.  Business  was  trans- 
acted in  money  of  account,  i.e.  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  Tours  or 
of  Paris,  the  ratio  of  these  standards  being  as  4  to  5.  The  actual  coins 
used  in  1289  were  a  gold  penny,  the  silver  gros  tournois  with  its  frac- 
tions, the  maille  demie  and  the  maille  tierce,  the  denier  tournois,  and 
the  denier  Parisis,  these  last  coins  being  heavily  alloyed  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  pence  of  the  money  of  account  of  the  two  standards.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  larger  denominations  was  determined  by  their 
average  intrinsic  value,  and  their  official  value,  which  was  frequently 
lower,  was  fixed  by  proclamation.  Consequently  the  coinage  might  be 
debased  or  enhanced,  without  the  actual  recoinage  of  any  considerable 
part  of  it  by  the  simple  process  of  attributing  new  values  in  money  of 
account  to  the  coins  in  actual  circulation.  The  activity  of  Philip 
the  Fair  in  these  financial  operations  caused  him  to  be  likened  by  a 
contemporary  poet  to  a  conjuror.  M.  Langlois,  his  latest  historian, 
seems  to  despair  of  giving  any  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
royal  fa2tx  momioycur  between  April  1295  and  1306.  He  contents 
himself  with  noting  a  gradual  debasement  of  the  coinage  from  1295  to 
1303,  continued  by  increasingly  rapid  steps  until  1306,  at  which  date  the 
coinage  was  re-estabhshed  on  a  sound  basis.     Colonel  Borrelli  de  Serres 
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has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  monetary  history  of  this  period, 
and  in  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  currency  in 
the  fourteenth  century  his  conclusions  are  most  interesting.  In  this 
country  the  monetary  difficulty  made  itself  felt  in  the  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  export  or  the  melting  down  of  new  coinages,  except  by  lowering 
the  weight  of  each  new  issue  to  correspond  with  the  average  weight  of  the 
worn  money  in  actual  circulation.  In  France  the  difficulty  took  another 
form.  The  existence  of  money  of  account,  as  distinct  from  the  actual  coins 
used,  made  the  revaluation  of  any  particular  type  of  coin  especially  easy. 
Consequently  the  relative  wear  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  coin  in  use 
(for  besides  the  king's  coins  there  were  those  of  the  great  feudatories) 
found  its  expression  in  the  fluctuating  value  of  each  of  these  varieties 
in  money  of  account.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  the  same  process  of  re- 
valuation of  actual  specie  would  result  from  a  scarcity  of  money  and  a 
general  fall  in  prices.  The  essay  before  us  lays  stress  on  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  the  crown  to  keep  down  the  price  of  silver  coins  in  money  of 
account  in  the  face  of  a  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  reality  of  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  is  attested  both  by  the  semi-official  lists  of  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  and  the  Chambre  des  Monnaies  and  by  the  values 
attributed  to  the  coins  in  private  accounts.  We  may  accordingly  trace 
an  effort  to  make  the  actual  coinage  issued  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
money  of  account  during  the  period  from  1294  to  1303.  In  1303  the 
king  seems  to  have  yielded  under  severe  financial  pressure  to  the  temp- 
tation to  make  a  large  debasement  for  profit,  and  from  that  date  to  1306 
to  have  taken  various  measures  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  the  cur- 
rency. No  sooner  was  the  currency  re-established  than  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver  rendered  it  impossible  to  go  on  coining,  and  to  meet  the  scarcity  of 
money  a  debased  coin  of  low  alloy,  called  the  bourgeois,  was  issued  in 
1311,  a  gold  coin  of  light  weight,  called  the  agnel,  having  been  issued 
the  year  before.  In  1313  the  money  of  St.  Louis  was  re-established,  and 
subsequent  regulations  were  only  intended  to  prevent  the  melting  and 
exportation  of  coin  and  to  settle  the  proper  ratio  of  gold  and  silver. 
Colonel  Borrelli  de  Serres  thus  acquits  Philip  the  Fair  of  intentional 
debasement  except  in  1303,  the  reductions  in  the  standard  of  1293-4 
being  completely,  and  those  of  1295-6  and  1311  partially,  justified  by 
the  price  of  the  material.  The  alterations  of  1306  and  1313  were 
restorations  of  the  old  money.  The  only  coins  withdrawn  from  circulation 
were  the  gros  tournois  of  1303  and  the  gold  coins  which  were  super- 
seded by  the  agnel. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  which  the  author  of  this  essay  has  under- 
taken arises  partly  from  the  variety  of  the  coins  dealt  with,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  the  alloy  of  English  standard  silver  never  varied, 
French  money  was  altered  by  varying  both  the  alloy  and  the  weight. 
Furthermore  the  materials  available  consist  not,  as  in  England,  of  original 
accounts,  but  of  corrupt  texts  copied  and  recopied.  Colonel  Borrelli  de 
Serres  has  taken  great  pains  in  verifying  the  genealogy  of  his  authorities. 
He  recognises  three  classes  of  lists  of  the  prices  of  silver,  and  has  assigned 
his  manuscripts  their  proper  places  in  each  class  ;  and  he  displays  consider- 
able palaeographical  ingenuity  in  interpreting  the  conflicting  evidence  of  his 
texts.     His  style  is  hardly  so  lucid  as  that  which  French  historians  have 
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accustomed  us  to  expect,  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  his  diligence  in 
exploring  the  intricacies  of  the  somewhat  unwieldy  mass  of  material 
which  he  has  collected.  We  can  only  hope  that  equal  diligence  and 
equal  intelUgence  may  some  day  be  directed  to  the  more  inviting 
historical  materials  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  numis- 
matist. Charles  Johnson. 

Court  Bolls  of   the  Manor  of  Ingoldmells  in  the  County  of  Lincohi. 

Translated  by  W.   0.  Massingberd,   M.A.     (London :    Printed  by 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.    1902.) 
Yorkshire    Inquisitions,    vol.    iii.     (Yorkshire    Archaeological    Society, 

Eecord  Series,  vol.   xxxi.)      Edited  by  William  Brown,    F.S.A. 

(Printed  for  the  Society.     1902.) 

*  Having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  transcribing  and  studying  at  my  leisure  the  court  rolls  of  a 
Lincolnshire  manor,  which  form  an  unusually  complete  series,  and  seem  to  me 
of  special  interest,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  the  results  in  the 
interests  of  county  history,  and  I  am  even  ambitious  enough  to  hope  that  my 
abstracts  may  be  found  to  have  a  still  wider  historical  value.' 

With  these  words  the  rector  of  Ormsby  prefaces  a  book  which  deserves 
perusal  by  all  who  are  studying  the  rural  economy  of  medieval  England. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  always  be  grateful  to  those  who  will  give  us 
the  substance  of  legal  records  that  are  in  private  hands,  so  great  is  the 
danger  of  their  remaining  unknown  and  even  of  their  perishing.  In 
the  second  place  Mr.  Massingberd  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  rolls  of 
Ingoldmells  have  some  special  claims  upon  our  attention.  The  manor  lay 
in  the  extreme  east  of  England,  its  lord  was  not  a  religious  corporation, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  before  now  that  we  have  in  print  comparatively 
little  information  concerning  eastern  manors  and  concerning  manors 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  What  Mr.  Massingberd  gives  us  is 
enough  to  show  that  from  such  manors  we  yet  have  much  to  learn. 

If  he  is  right,  then  in  one  most  important  respect  this  manor  of 
Ingoldmells  differed  widely  from  what  we  might  call  the  classical  type. 
The  rolls  begin  in  1291,  and  yet  *  during  the  time  the  rolls  cover  there  was 
no  demesne  farm  at  Ingoldmells.'  In  other  words,  as  we  understand  the 
matter,  there  was  no  land  there  which  was  the  lord's  demesne  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  that  term  :  no  land  the  produce  of  which  went  into  his 
barns.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  no  agricultural  land  which  has  been 
demesne  and  has  been  let  in  one  mass  to  a  farmer  together  with  the  right 
to  exact  labour  from  the  villeins.  From  his  villeins — of  whom  there  were 
plenty — the  lord  got  money  ;  but  he  got  no  work.  Their  whole  time  was 
their  own.  And  yet  it  must  be  understood  that  this  manor  was  not  some 
little  trifle  which  might  be  set  down  as  an  anomaly.  '  In  1295  the  rents  of 
the  free  and  bond  tenants  were  51/.  17s.  l(i.  inclusive  of  lOZ.  of  tallage,  but 
exclusive  of  fines,  perquisites  of  courts  etc.,  amounting  to  18/.  lis.  8J.' 
These  are  handsome  amounts. 

We  have  spoken  hypothetically.  We  have  said  that  this  is  so  if  Mr. 
Massingberd  is  right.  The  extracts  that  he  prints  give  us  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word  :  quite  the  contrary.  But  his  assertion  concerning  the 
non-existence  of  any  seignorial  demesne  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
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we  should  wish  to  see  it  amply  proved.  And  apparently  there  are 
account  rolls  where  the  proof  lies.  These  are  at  the  Record  Office  and 
therefore  accessible  to  all ;  but  we  very  much  hope  that  Mr.  Massingberd, 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  task,  will  complete  the  investigation 
that  he  has  begun,  for  he  has  learned  so  much  of  Ingoldmells  that  those 
account  rolls  would  give  up  their  story  more  easily  to  him  than  to 
strangers.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  find  a  large,  handsome,  profitable 
manor  without  demesne  land,  without  labour-service,  in  the  year  1291. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  were  not  many  similar  estates,  but  the 
establishment  of  one  good  instance  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  would 
be  a  meritorious  deed. 

Mr.  Massingberd  gives  us  English  instead  of  Latin,  pleading  that  he 
cannot  give  us  both ;  and  as  such  books  cannot  be  remunerative  the  plea 
must  be  allowed.  On  the  whole,  his  English  is  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. But  we  would  point  out  to  him  the  desirability  of  putting  in  a 
Latin  word  whenever  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  its  meaning.  As  an 
example  we  will  take  a  case  in  which  he  has  seen  the  desirability  of  doing 
what  we  could  wish  that  he  had  done  more  frequently.  According  to 
him,  presentments  are  frequently  made  that  women  have  been  '  chastised  ; ' 
whereupon  those  women  are  amerced.  Thus  in  1313  Beatrice,  Joan, 
and  Matilda  *  have  been  chastised.'  The  sort  of  oftence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty  will  be  guessed  by  those  who  have  seen  manorial  rolls, 
and  Mr.  Massingberd,  as  we  may  learn  from  his  introduction,  knows 
what  it  was.  But  why  *  chastised '  ?  We  should  have  been  left  to 
speculate  about  some  queer  use  of  castigata  which  made  it  the  opposite 
to  casta,  if  the  editor  had  not  on  one  occasion  revealed  the  secret.  The 
Latin  word  appears  to  be  allopantur,  and  this,  so  it  seems,  he  has  con- 
nected with  alapa  and  not  with  that  somewhat  mysterious  Anglo-French 
aloper  which  is  the  origin  of  our  elopie.  Apparently,  *  seduced '  would  be 
better  than  'chastised.'  Similarly,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  usual 
habendum  on  the  admission  of  a  tenant  to  bond-land  was  *  to  him  and- 
his  boys,'  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  Latin  word  that  is  rendered 
by  '  boys,'  for  if  it  is  pueris  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  go  as  far  as 
*  children  '  or  even  as  *  issue.'  But  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  often  in 
serious  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  that  he  has  seen  upon  the  rolls,  and  the 
few  instances  in  which  a  lawyer  might  have  suggested  a  better,  or  at  all 
events  a  more  orthodox,  translation  than  that  which  he  has  adopted  are 
not  of  great  importance. 

The  lately  issued  volume  of  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  covers  the  period 
between  1281  and  1302.  Of  the  earlier  volumes  notice  has  been  taken 
in  these  pages.  It  is  among  the  best  features  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  that 
he  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  Latin.  He  is  a  translator  whom  we  trust  not 
the  less  but  the  more  because  he  allows  us  an  opportunity  of  question- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  words  '  twelve  quarters  of  wheat  {siliginis) '  which 
stand  on  the  first  page  of  his  book,  for  we  thought  that  in  our  medieval 
Latin  siligo  always  stood  for  rye.  An  example  of  a  more  serious  kind  is 
a  translated  petition  to  the  king  and  council,  presented,  so  we  read,  by 
'  the  ten  burgesses  '  of  Scarborough,  who  assert  that  two  hospitals  in  the 
town  were  *  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  the  said  ten  burgesses.'  But  the 
original  French  is  printed  in  a  footnote.     In  it  the  petitioners  call  them- 
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selves  les  diz  BurgeySy  and  say  that  the  hospitals  were  foundous  de  les 
auncestres  les  diz  Burgeys.  We  submit  that  les  diz  is  not  '  the  ten  '  but 
*  the  said,'  though  it  is  true  that  in  the  French  of  English  clerks  a  final 
z  was  often  written  where  a  final  s  would  have  been  better,  just  as  it  is 
true  that  the  use  of  foundu  for  fomide  was  a  very  common  error.  It  is 
true  also  that  no  burgesses  are  mentioned  before  les  diz  Burgeys  appear. 
But  the  document  begins  thus  :  Uncore  au  Bey  e  a  sun  Counseyl  iwient 
les  diz  Burgeys,  and  the  Uncore  seems  to  show  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  a  string  of  petitionary  clauses  written  on  a  single  piece 
of  parchment  was  converted  by  a  knife  into  a  number  of  separate 
documents  after  it  had  been  presented.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak 
dogmatically,  but  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Brown  gave  us  the  French  as  well 
as  the  English,  for  the  patronage  over  these  municipal  hospitals  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  interest  to  those  who  study  the  development  of  municipal 
corporations. 

We  hope  that  the  society  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
for  its  secretary  is  well  supported.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  documents 
better  suited  for  publication  by  similar  societies  than  that  which  consists 
of  inquisitions  ]post  mortem  and  ad  quod  damnum.  Apart  from  matters  of 
purely  local  interest,  there  are  some  large  open  questions  of  national 
history  of  which  they  will  supply  the  solution.  For  example,  there  is  the 
question  whether  the  kings  used  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  in  furtherance 
of  a  deliberate  and  continuous  policy,  or  readily  sold  licences  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  successors  =  Mr.  Brown's  industry  and  accuracy  are  supply- 
ing us  with  excellent  materials  for  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  documents  as  he  and  Mr.  Massing- 
berd  have  been  translating  let  in  light  into  out-of-the-way  corners.  In 
spite  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  publication  of  ecclesiastical  service 
books,  we  are  glad  to  get  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  the  words  used  by  a 
bridegroom  and  his  father  where  there  was  to  be  an  endowment  ex 
assensu  patris.  The  son  said  the  English  for  '  De  anulo  isto  te  disponso, 
et  de  corpore  meo  te  honoro,  et  de  tercia  parte  omnium  terrarum  Willelmi 
patris  mei  te  doto.'  The  father  said  the  English  for  *  Et  ego  predicte 
donacioni  assensum  prebeo.'  Then,  to  turn  back  to  Mr.  Massingberd's 
book,  we  see  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  royal  courts  played  upon  local  usage.  In  1841  we  find  a 
husband  concerned  to  assert  that  his  wife  is  a  bondwoman,  for  if  she  is 
not  a  bondwoman  she  can  have  no  right  in  bond-land.  To  this  it  is 
replied  that  she  is  a  free  woman  because  she  is  a  bastard.  A  jury  finds 
that  until  ten  years  past  the  custom  of  Ingoldmells  did  not  exclude 
bastards  from  claiming  rights  in  bond-land.  Apparently  the  custom  had 
just  yielded  to  what  had  lately  become  the  doctrine  of  Westminster, 
namely  that  illegitimate  children  are  always  born  free.  This  and 
other  entries  have  induced  Mr.  Massingberd  to  paint  the  condition  of  the 
Ingoldmells  villein  in  colours  that  are  by  no  means  lugubrious,  and  he 
seems  to  show  pretty  clearly  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  '  unearned 
increment '  due  to  changes  in  the  value  of  money  came  not  to  the  lord, 
but  to  the  villeins  or  their  successors  in  title.  But,  as  already  said,  we 
hope  that  he  will  return  to  his  theme.  *  The  condition  of  England 
question '  is  to  be  answered  by  account  rolls.  F.  W.  Maitland. 
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Histoire  de  Belgique.  Par  H.  Pirenne.   Tome  II.   (Bruxelles  :  Lamertin. 

1903.) 

Geschichte  Belgians.  Von   H.   Pirenne.     Deutsche   Ubersetzung  von 

Fritz  Arnheim.  Band  II.     (Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes.     1902.) 

The  earlier  date  of  the  German  translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Pirenne's  excellent  work  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  like  that  of  the 
first  volume,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  English  Historical  Review  two 
years  ago  (vol.  xvi.  p.  554),  it  is  taken  directly  from  the  author's  manuscript. 
The  German  version  is  now  incorporated  in  Heeren  and  Ukert's  Staaten- 
geschichtCy  whose  latest  editor  is  the  well-known  historian  Lamprecht. 
M.  Pirenne's  second  volume  is  specially  interesting  to  English  readers, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  part  played  by  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  and  with  their  unification  by  that  house  of 
Burgundy  whose  relations  with  England  were  of  so  intimate  a  kind.  It 
opens  with  a  clear  sketch  of  the  political  situation  in  the  Low  Countries 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  war  between  France  and  England,  followed  by  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  urban  movement,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
feature  of  their  history  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  causes  of  the 
great  democratic  revolution  which  substituted  the  influence  of  the 
artisans  for  that  of  the  old  patriciates  in  the  towns  as  the  result  of  a 
struggle  which  was  social  as  well  as  political  are  brought  out  with 
admirable  fulness  and  lucidity.  The  different  aspects  which  the  struggle 
assumed  in  the  towns  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Flanders 
respectively  are  traced  to  peculiarities  in  their  local  conditions.  The 
equalitarian  constitution  of  Liege,  for  instance,  is  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  the  absence  of  predominant  trades,  not  to  a  '  Walloon  democratic 
sentiment,'  as  alleged  by  Michelet.  Passing  to  the  uprising  of  the 
peasants  of  maritime  Flanders,  supported  by  the  democracy  of  Bruges, 
which  was  crushed  at  Cassel,  M.  Pirenne  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1328,  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  Guillaume  de  Deken,  theburgo-- 
master  of  Bruges,  anticipating  Artevelde,  had  already  offered  to  recognise 
Edward  III  as  king  of  France  if  he  would  lend  his  support  to  the  popular 
party.  Motives  equally  local  must,  M.  Pirenne  thinks,  have  dictated  the 
later  alliance  with  Edward,  concluded  by  the  Flemish  cities  under  the 
guidance  of  Artevelde.  He  maintains  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
relations  of  the  cities  with  France  or  England  when  that  alliance  was 
formed  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  they  had  at 
first  adopted.  The  only  explanation,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  the  alliance 
was  a  bold  stroke  on  Artevelde's  part  to  secure  for  Ghent,  with  English 
support,  a  supremacy  over  Flanders,  to  give  her  a  position  among  the  other 
cities  analogous  to  that  obtained  a  little  later  by  Bern  among  the  Swiss 
cantons. 

From  the  urban  movement  and  its  consequences  M.  Pirenne  turns  to 
trace  the  winning  of  those  territorial  constitutions,  the  Joyeuse  Entree 
of  Brabant  and  the  rest,  which  were  afterwards  defended  with  truly 
Batavian  obstinacy  against  Burgundian,  Spaniard,  and  Austrian.  Here 
again,  though  the  end  was  similar,  the  method  by  which  it  was  attained 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  different  provinces.     Constitutional 
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progress  in  Liege,  for  instance,  was  the  result  of  civil  war,  while  in 
Brabant  it  flowed  from  ducal  grants. 

The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  touches  English  history 
at  many  points,  which  M.  Pirenne  duly  notes,  but  we  have  only  space  for 
one  here.  Among  the  results  of  the  well-known  settlement  of  Flemish 
weavers  in  England  was  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  English 
cloth  into  Flanders.  Hanseatic  ships  carrying  these  goods  were  only  allowed 
in  its  harbours  on  condition  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  sell  them.  The 
story  of  the  unification  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  of  Burgundy  and 
his  descendants  is  told  briefly  but  adequately.  The  volume  concludes 
with  two  admirable  chapters  on  the  economic  and  intellectual  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  these  provinces.  M.  Pirenne  has  done  well 
to  yield  to  the  representations  of  those  who  asked  for  a  map,  and  has 
given  a  very  good  one,  somewhat  roughly  reproduced  in  the  German 
edition.  James  Tait. 


The  Bed  Paper  Book  of  Colchester.  Transcribed  and  translated  by 
W.  GuRNEY  Benham.  (Colchestcr :  Essex  County  Standard  Office. 
1902.) 

Few  English  towns  can  boast  of  such  an  extensive  and  interesting  series 
of  records  as  Colchester ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  documents  which 
Morant  incorporated  in  his  History  (1748)  and  the  extracts  given  in 
Harrod's  report  on  the  town  archives  (1865),  none  of  them  have  hitherto 
been  published.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  municipality  of  Colchester 
that  the  task  of  publication  should  even  now  have  been  left  to  private 
energy  and  generosity.  Thanks  to  this  official  parsimony  a  record  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  historical  students  appears  in  so  limited  an  edition 
that  it  will  be  practically  inaccessible  outside  Colchester  and  two  or  three 
great  libraries.  When  Mr.  Benham  undertakes  the  publication  of  the 
important  Oath  Book  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  see  his  way  to  print  a  much 
larger  number  of  copies.  Municipal  history  now  engages  the  attention 
of  a  considerable  number  of  students,  and  documents  of  this  kind  possess 
much  more  than  a  merely  local  importance. 

The  Bed  Paper  Book,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  original  colour  of  its 
binding,  is  of  very  respectable  antiquity.  The  oldest  contemporary  entries 
in  it  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  number  of 
documents  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  have  been  copied 
into  it.  Unhappily  it  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  neglect  which  was 
the  fate  of  all  the  Colchester  records  until  forty  years  ago.  Of  many 
interesting  documents  only  fragments  are  now  legible,  and  the  process  of 
decay  seems  to  have  gone  on  to  some  extent  even  since  Mr  Harrod's 
report,  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which  the  book  is  now  looked  after.  Its 
contents  are  very  miscellaneous,  for  the  town  clerks  copied  into  it  a  large 
number  of  royal  writs  and  ordinances  and  other  matter  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Michael  Aunger,  who  was  town  clerk  under  Edward  III  and 
Kichard  II,  also  represented  the  borough  in  the  parliament  of  1882,  and  to 
this  fact,  no  doubt,  we  owe  the  entries  in  which  he  gives  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  Richard  II's  marriage  to  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
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and  other  events  of  the  day.  Aunger  was  evidently  rather  proud  of  his 
literary  facility,  to  judge  from  his  long  and  turgid  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  two  bailiffs  of  1374.  His  successor  of  Henry  VII's  time,  if  less 
high-flown,  seems  to  have  been  even  more  interested  in  the  general 
history  of  the  country,  and  includes  a  number  of  documents  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  historian  of  that  reign.  Among  them  is  a  diary  of 
the  parliament  of  1485  by  the  Colchester  representatives,  which,  though 
already  printed  in  Harrod's  report,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Dr.  Busch.  The  burgesses,  it  would  appear,  were  paid  for  their 
parliamentary  services  by  a  charge  on  some  part  of  the  town  revenue. 
Elsewhere,  by  the  way,  it  is  noted  that  ancient  demesne  did  not  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  knights  of  the  shire.  Several  entries 
emphasise  the  vigour  with  which  Henry  set  to  work  to  put  an  end  to  the 
anarchy  of  the  previous  age.  No  ship  captain,  for  instance,  was  allowed 
to  put  to  sea  until  he  had  obtained  securities  to  double  the  value  of  his 
ship  that  he  would  keep  the  peace  towards  all  the  king's  subjects,  friends, 
and  allies.  Documents  of  an  earlier  period  give  a  glimpse  of  Colchester 
lollardy,  and  Mr.  Benham  prints  the  Latin  text  of  the  writ  under  which 
the  bailiffs  burnt  a  loUard  in  1428. 

Upon  the  municipal  growth  of  Colchester  the  Bed  Book  throws  much 
light,  though  it  is  a  more  flickering  illumination  than  that  afforded  by 
the  Oath  Book.  A  reader  of  the  former  might  suppose  that  the  twenty- 
four  who  (with  the  bailiffs)  formed  the  governing  body  of  the  town  until 
Edward  IV  added  a  second  council  were  identical  with  the  twenty-four 
eligors  who  annually  chose  the  bailiffs  and  other  officers.  He  could  only 
guess,  too,  that  the  council  of  twenty-four  was  composed  of  the  eight 
aldermen,  or  auditors,  as  they  were  called  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  sixteen  men  of  the  common  council  whom  it  first 
separately  mentions  under  the  year  1443,  although  we  know  froAi  the 
Oath  Book  that  the  distinction  was  recognised  at  least  seventy  years 
earlier.  But  on  many  points  the  Bed  Book  furnishes  valuable  evidence.  ' 
It  shows,  for  instance,  that  in  Colchester,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  to 
restrict  within  very  narrow  limits  the  intervention  of  the  '  commonalty  '  as 
a  whole  met  with  some  resistance.  An  attempt  about  1380  to  wrest  the 
appointment  of  the  town  sergeants  from  the  probiores  ct  magis  sapientes 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  it  was  admitted  in  1401  that  the  commons  had 
the  right  of  '  common  clamour  '  on  any  grievance,  though  only  by  bill  to 
the  bailiffs  and  the  twenty-four  *  chosen  for  all  the  town.'  The  addition 
of  a  second  council  by  Edward  IV's  charter  widened  the  composition  of 
the  governing  body,  and  even  after  that  the  authorities  consulted  a  more 
representative  gathering.  In  1489  the  bailiffs  and  aldermen  took  counsel 
with  some  seventy  of  '  the  discreet  men  of  the  commonalty  of  the  said 
borough  '  on  matters  affecting  its  common  good  (p.  103).  The  franchise 
was  liberal  enough,  birth  and  baptism  within  the  borough  conferring  the 
freedom  (pp.  Ill,  118).  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  connected  with  the  absence 
of  a  merchant  gild.  The  trade  regulations,  which  in  most  towns  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  gild  or  of  craft  gilds,  were  at  Colchester  issued 
by  the  council.  Much  space  in  these  pages  is  occupied  by  the  intermi- 
nable friction  between  the  town  and  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
John,  which  was  always  endeavouring  to  assert  exemption  from  the  wide 
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powers  conferred  by  royal  charters  upon  the  citizens  of  Colchester  within 
their  extensive  liberty,  in  which  much  agricultural  land  was  included. 
A  frequent  source  of  quarrel  was  the  abbot's  claim  to  exclude  the  city 
coroners  from  the  precincts  of  the  monastery.  In  1429  he  sought  to 
support  these  pretensions  by  declaring  that  many  of  the  burgesses  were 
lollards.  But  the  townsmen,  strong  in  the  royal  lordship  of  their  borough, 
usually  got  the  best  of  these  disputes,  which  went  on  to  the  eve  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastic  houses. 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  without  a  close  comparison  with  the  originals 
Mr.  Benham  has  done  his  work  competently.  He  has  his  limitations,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  translation  of  clericus  mercati  hospitii  regis  by  '  clerk 
of  the  market  of  the  Jiospice  of  the  king.'  Where  the  original  is  given 
marks  of  abbreviation  are  sometimes  omitted.  There  are  a  few  incorrect 
dates  (pp.  12,  30,  35)  and  a  writ  of  Richard  II  assigned  to  Henry  VI 
(p.  47).  A  full  index  is  furnished,  but  there  is  no  introduction,  the  editor 
explaining  that  his  object  is  '  rather  to  supply  material  to  which  others 
may  give  shape  and  form.'  James  Tait. 

Die  reichsstddtische  Haushaltung  Nilrnhergs  dargestelU  auf  Grund 
ihres  Zustandes  von  1431  his  1440.  Von  Paul  Sandee.  (Leipzig  : 
Teubner.     1902.) 

In  a  book  of  over  900  pages  Herr  Sander  summarises  the  results  of  a 
minute  inquiry  into  a  brief  period  of  Nuremberg's  municipal  history. 
The  fruit  of  eight  years'  labour  among  archives  of  unparalleled  complete- 
ness, it  is  a  monument  of  patient  industry  and  orderly  arrangement. 
Although  nominally  limited  to  a  period  of  nine  years,  years  selected 
because  of  the  exceptional  wealth  of  material,  and  because  they  ade- 
quately represent  the  town  activities  in  their  normal  course,  the  inquiry, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  covers  the  financial  administration  of  the  town,  brings 
the  history  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Nuremberg  with  Bavaria.  Throughout  it  is  specially  strong 
on  the  fiscal  side,  for  though  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  and  to  restore  a  very  complete  picture  of  the  municipal 
administration  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  main 
from  accounts ;  the  bye -laws  of  the  council  are  missing,  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  judicial  records.  But  from  the  accounts  Herr  Sander  is  able 
to  present  tables  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  military  organisation, 
the  town  army's  commissariat,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
statistics  of  the  minutest  particulars,  which  could  scarcely  be  more  com- 
plete if  they  were  compiled  from  the  books  of  present-day  accountants. 
Herr  Sander  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  system  of  account  by 
reckoning  pennies,  and  a  reckoning  cloth,  on  the  lines  described  in  the 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  and  shows  that  the  Roman  numeration  was  really 
convenient  to  the  system.  At  Nuremberg  the  Arabic  numeration  became 
popular  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  far  earlier 
than  with  the  English  town  clerks. 

The  beginning  of  an  active  development  of  self-government  came  in 
1313  with  Henry  VII's  grant  of  emancipation  from  the  royal  SchiUtheiss. 
The  chief  part  of  the  royal  rights,  the  custody  of  the  castle,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  in  1320  the  criminal  pleas,  passed  to  the  town,  two 
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of  the  council  becoming  justices,  equipped  with  the  royal  power  of  life 
and  death,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  some  of 
the  fourteenth-century  English  boroughs.  Ultimately  the  Schtcltheiss 
was  left  with  little  power  beyond  a  magisterium  in  matters  of  morals. 
In  1427  all  remaining  rights  were  sold  to  the  town,  including  the  lord- 
ship of  the  soil.  The  three-mile  Bann  was  gradually  extended  till  the 
town  had  brought  under  its  sphere  of  control  many  neighbouring  villages. 
The  council  consisted  of  26  burgomasters,  i.e.  13  scahini  and  13  consides, 
originally  perhaps  two  hostile  bodies.  But  by  the  fourteenth  century  a 
scahinus  and  a  consul  shared  a  fortnight's  term  of  rule,  the  26  thus 
accounting  for  the  52  weeks  of  the  year.  A  *  greater  council '  of 
200  acted  as  representing  the  whole  community,  like  the  Kouen  100 
peers,  or  the  *  forty-eight '  of  many  English  towns.  They  merely  gave  a 
formal  acceptance  to  the  council's  decisions,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
by  co-option.  The  burgomasters  cast  their  votes  in  the  order  in  which 
they  sat  on  the  benches,  the  elder  and  the  younger  being  divided  into  two 
groups.  In  daily  judicial  business,  involving  a  sitting  after  as  well  as 
before  dinner,  five  sedentes  were  appointed,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
Stadtjurist,  a  recorder,  first  appears.  The  townspeople's  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  those  who  had  suffered  its  judicial  penalties  (which  included 
torture)  is  shown  in  the  forms  of  oath  required  of  released  prisoners,  even 
of  the  beggars  flogged  out  of  the  town,  who  were  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  to  have  no  feud  with  the  town. 

The  town  ofiicers  include,  besides  many  testers  and  assayers  of  wares, 
eight  doctors  (including  specialists  for  eye  diseases,  the  stone,  and  broken 
limbs,  all  sworn  not  to  make  up  their  own  prescriptions,  which  were  to  be 
compounded  by  the  sworn  town  apothecary),  a  town  midwife,  a  town  herd, 
and  many  others,  for  which  English  parallels  can  in  most  cases  be  found. 
The  municipal  control  over  the  school,  over  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
over  the  hospitals  was  still  great  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  survival,  no 
doubt,  rather  than  a  reform.  The  old  Festungsbaimpflicht,  the  borough- 
work  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  was  assessed  as  a  tax  called  Grabengeld, 
Over  the  60  or  80  adult  Jews  there  was  a  Judenraty  appointed  by  the 
town  council  and  sworn  to  act  for  the  common  weal  of  town  and  Jewry. 
The  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  municipal  credit,  of  bankruptcy  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  curiously  like  what  may  be  read  of  some 
English  boroughs.  Herr  Sander  has  worked  out  with  elaborate  tables 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  governing  class,  a  patriciate  that  spent 
too  much  of  every  morning  on  municipal  affairs  to  have  much  time 
left  for  private  trade.  Hence  followed  the  idea  that  the  municipal 
authorities  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  trade,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
ruling  clique  out  of  harmony  with  the  traders  of  the  town,  incapable  of 
understanding  its  trading  necessities.  By  an  inadequate  system  of 
account  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  town  was  unconsciously  weighted 
with  bad  debt.  The  council  made  occasionally  an  effort  to  cope  with  it, 
by  the  sale  of  corporate  property,  but  gradually  settled  down  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  and,  with  no  very  conscious  intention  of  ill-doing, 
made  away  with  the  *  common  good.'  The  population  in  1630  was  about 
20,000,  with  a  municipal  expenditure  of  over  21,  a  head  ;  in  1892, 145,000, 
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with  an  expenditure  of  over  11.  a,  head.     The  town's  coinage  system  is 
carefully  examined  by  Herr  Sander. 

The  enlightened  municipality  of  Nuremberg  has  contributed  liberally 
to  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  by  means  of  maps, 
indices,  and  tables  of  all  kinds  everything  that  laborious  editorship  can 
do  has  been  done.  Mary  Bateson. 


The  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire  and  the  Story  of  the  Capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  (London  : 
Longmans.     1903.) 

Mr.  Pears  in  the  present  volume  concludes  the  work  begun  in  his 
former  book.  The  Fall  of  Constantinople ;  being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  It  is,  of  course,  a  new  version  of  the  famous  chapter  Ixviii.  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall ;  but  Mr.  Pears  has  a  goodly  list  of  authorities  to 
cite  unknown  to  Gibbon,  notably  the  diary  of  Nicolo  Barbaro,  the  con- 
temporary life  of  Mahomet  by  Critobulus,  and  the  Turkish  chronicle  of 
Sa'd-ad-Din,  translated  by  the  late  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  which  last,  though 
compiled  in  1590,  is  based  on  earlier  Ottoman  authorities.  Beginning 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  by  the 
Greeks  of  Nicaea,  Mr.  Pears  devotes  his  earlier  chapters  to  explaining 
the  many  and  great  difficulties  which  beset  Michael  VIII  when  at  last 
he  found  himself  master  in  New  Rome.  On  the  one  hand  the  emperor 
had  Old  Eome  against  him,  for  the  pope  favoured  the  claims  of  the 
Latin  pretender ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  menace  of  the  encroaching 
Moslems.  Union  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Latins  was  a 
means  by  which  the  first  danger  might  be  conjured,  but  the  union  of  the 
churches,  unfortunately,  to  the  bulk  of  the  Greeks  stood  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  bondage.  *  Union  meant  voluntary  submission  to  the  foreign 
church  which  had  been  able  to  impose  its  rule  during  two  generations ; 
union,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  both  clergy  and  laity  had 
to  be  resisted  as  a  badge  of  slavery.'  To  fight  the  Moslems  the  Greek 
emperor,  in  an  evil  moment,  took  into  his  service  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company,  under  the  command  of  the  redoubtable  Robert  Blum,  better 
known  to  history  as  Roger  de  Flor.  The  remedy  here  was  worse  than 
the  disease ;  the  Spaniards  ended  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Turks, 
whom  indeed  they  were  the  first  to  bring  across  into  Europe  ;  and  how 
near  to  ruin  the  Catalan  Company  brought  the  unhappy  emperor  Mr. 
Pears  takes  occasion  to  explain. 

The  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  is  the  subject  of  chapter  iii.,  and  here 
Mr.  Pears  is  hardly  as  fully  informed  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  in 
the  present  instance,  requires.  He  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  whose  kingdom  of  Roum,  or  Asia  Minor,  was  the  fons 
et  origo  of  the  subsequent  Ottoman  power ;  and  he  is  beside  the  mark 
in  the  statement  that  *  from  the  followers  of  Genghis  Khan  there 
ultimately  came  the  race  of  Ottoman  Turks  who  conquered  New  Rome 
and  its  empire '  (p.  54,  and  repeated  p.  60).  Without  entering  into 
disputed  matters  of  ethnology  it  may  be  stated  as  matter  of  fact  that 
the  Ottoman  Turks  were  not  Mongols,  from  whom  they  differed  in 
country  and  language ;  and  they  were  not  '  the  followers '  of  Genghis 
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Khan,  for  they  were  driven  westward  from  Khurasan  by  the  first  Mongol 
invasion,  and  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  vassals  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Seljuk  Turks  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  some  con- 
siderable time  before  the  Mongol  army  (despatched  by  Hulagu  while  he 
was  yet  occupied  against  Baghdad)  had  brought  under  subjection  the 
Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium.  Since  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
major  part  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  Turkish  and  Moslem.  *  The  epoch- 
marking  '  date,  as  far  as  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  empire  are  concerned, 
is  1071,  when  Alp  Arslan  the  Seljuk  defeated  and  captured  the  emperor 
Komanus  Diogenes.  The  facts  which  followed  are  well  known,  though 
unfortunately  we  are  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  details  as 
to  how  matters  came  about.  Before  1071  Asia  Minor  was  Greek ;  the 
frontier  between  the  Christians  and  Moslem  was  the  great  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  for  the  caliphs  had  never  been  able  permanently  to  hold  land 
westward  of  the  Cilician  passes.  After  1071  the  Turks  possessed  the 
major  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  became  Moslem  land.  The  Seljuks 
of  Iconium  during  two  centuries  were  then  the  dominant  power.  The 
armies  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  crusade,  fighting  their  way 
confusedly  across  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine,  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
country  to  Christendom ;  the  fourth  crusade  ejected  the  Greeks  from 
Constantinople,  and  kept  them  out  during  the  sixty  succeeding  years  of 
anarchy.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
crusades  was  not  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Christendom,  but  the  loss 
of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks.  The  Ottoman  chief  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  one  among  ten  amirs,  the  vassal  of  the 
Seljuks,  who  maintained  himself  in  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  when 
his  overlords  lost  their  kingdom  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols.  The 
Seljuk  sultans  had,  as  is  the  fashion  of  oriental  dynasties,  become  an 
effete  race  after  two  centuries  of  vigorous  rule.  Of  their  ten  vassal 
amirs  the  Ottomans,  as  the  fittest,  survived,  and  became  their  successors  ; 
but  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  only  the  representatives  of  the  Seljuk  " 
Turks,  and  the  Turkish  power  which  wrested  Constantinople  from 
Christendom  in  1453  went  back  beyond  the  reign  of  Othman,  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  for  the  Turks  inherited  the  establishm^ent  of  the 
Seljuks,  who  had  been  dominant  in  Asia  Minor  since  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  more  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Pears's  volume  deals  at  length  with 
the  events  of  the  great  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  of  this  nothing  but 
praise  need  be  said.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and  full  of  incident ;  the 
characters  in  the  great  drama  stand  out  lifelike  and  distinct.  A 
sufficiency  of  maps  and  plans  enables  the  reader  who  may  not  have 
visited  the  Golden  Horn  to  follow  step  by  step  the  march  of  events. 
Two  portraits  from  Bellini  give  us  the  presentment  of  Sultan  Mahomet 
II,  *  the  Conqueror ; '  unfortunately  of  his  opponent,  the  last  Constan- 
tine,  no  portrait  appears  to  exist.  Mr.  Pears,  in  his  ultimate  and 
penultimate  chapters,  sums  up  the  results  and  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Moslems 
were  driven  out  of  Granada,  this  was  deemed  a  set-off  for  the  extinction 
of  the  eastern  empire.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  what  Mr.  Pears  has 
written   how  much  the   Spanish    people,   who   in   1492   triumphantly 
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annihilated  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  century,  as  members  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company,  given  their 
aid  to  the  Turks  and  for  years  plundered  the  Greek  empire,  thus  making 
inevitable  the  catastrophe  of  the  year  1453.  G.  Le  Steange. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteejith  Century,  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VIII  to  the  Death  of  Mary.  By  James  Gaiedner,  C.B.,  Hon. 
LL.D.  Edin.  (*  History  of  the  EngUsh  Church,'  edited  by  the  Very 
Eev.  W.  E.  W.  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Vol.  IV.) 
(London:  Macmillan.  1902.) 
The  light  thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  Reformation  in  England 
has  clearly  marked  out  the  line  for  Mr.  Gairdner's  volume.  We  needed 
a  history  which  should  throw  overboard  all  preceding  secondary  works 
and  should  neither  take  them  as  models  nor  follow  their  conclusions, 
but  should  start  from  the  original  authorities  and  the  records,  a  book 
which  should  do  for  the  whole  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward,  and  Mary 
what  Mr.  Gairdner  had  done  already  in  this  Review  for  the  king's  divorce. 
A  history  written  on  these  lines  must  keep  out  of  sight  many  things 
commonly  held  as  true,  many  familiar  reconstructions  of  character  or  of 
motives ;  it  must  pass  them  by  as  being  in  some  cases  untrue  and  in 
others  as  probably  but  not  certainly  true.  It  would  send  away  the 
reader  with  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  because  he  would  miss  much  that 
was  familiar  to  him  ;  it  would  leave  him  with  a  sense  of  scientific  chilli- 
ness rather  than  of  the  warmth  of  controversy  ;  he  would  be  going  through 
a  roomful  of  skeletons  rather  than  a  gallery  of  portraits.  This  might  be 
disappointing,  but  it  is  better  for  science  to  have  skeletons  that  are  real 
than  portraits  that  are  fanciful.  Mr.  Gairdner's  volume, '^to  put  it  shortly, 
discards  much  that  has  to  be  discarded,  and  contains  nothing  but  what 
is  meant  to  be  scientifically  true ;  it  is  a  step  towards  reconstruction, 
but  only  a  step ;  it  contains  what  is  now  for  the  most  part  accepted 
by  scholars  and  must,  in  the  end,  be  accepted  by  the  public.  This,  we 
may  take  it,  is  the  aim  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Gairdner  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  reach  it.  But  such  an  aim  demands  from  both  writer 
and  reader  an  effort  of  abstinence.  We  miss  the  great  sweep  of  events, 
the  breath  of  personal  life,  and  the  onward  march  of  institutions ; 
hence,  excellent  as  Mr.  Gairdner's  volume  is,  it  will  probably  not  remain  a 
sufficient  guide  so  long  as  will  some  of  its  predecessors  in  the  series  ;  its 
special  mission  is  to  be  destructive  :  when  its  conclusions  are  generally 
adopted  succeeding  writers  can  be  reconstructive.  It  seems  in  places  as 
if  Mr.  Gairdner  felt  this  special  burden  laid  on  him  a  little  too  strongly. 
Henry  VIII's  worst  features,  Gardiner's  moderation,  Bonner's  good 
nature.  Bale's  '  foul-mouthedness  '  (one  who  is  grateful  for  much  that 
Bale,  and  Bale  alone,  has  preserved  for  us  feels  a  little  loth  to  attach 
*  foul-mouthed  '  to  him  as  a  classical  and  repeated  description,  since  he 
had  other  qualities  deserving  mention  as  well),  the  correction  of  Foxe, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  truth  would  be  at  least  as  effective  if  not  quite 
so  much  insisted  upon. 

There  is  one  impression  that  should  be  left  upon  every  reader  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  distinctly  novel  :  it  is  the  precarious  foundation  of  the 
Tudor  absolutism.     Henry  VIII  was  forceful  and  masterful,  but  a  very 
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little  might  have  upset  his  power  ;  not  only  was  he  (p.  219  and  elsewhere) 
afraid  of  the  pope  carrying  out  his  sentence  of  excommunication,  but  he 
was  in  constant  fear  of  revolt,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  was  only  a 
rising  to  the  surface  of  what  oftener  lay  below  ;  the  king's  dealings  with 
the  church  are  always  instanced  as  exhibitions  of  his  absolute  power — 
which  indeed  they  are — but  the  church  in  his  kingdom  had  strength  that 
he  sometimes  feared ;  it  was  from  fear  (p.  187)  that  he  yielded  to  the  re- 
action manifested  by  The  Bishoifs  Book  Si,ndi  the  modification  of  the  Act  of 
the  Six  Articles  (p.  229).  Royal  pressure  had  to  submit  to  limitations 
even  from  Convocation  (pp.  175-6) ;  authority  was  often  perplexed  (p.  178) 
and  varied  its  commands  amazingly.  It  was  owing  to  this  constant  fear 
that  the  king's  religious  policy  depended  so  closely  upon  politics  abroad 
(pp.216,  238,  and  similarly  under  Edward  VI.  p.  244).  Henry  VIII  was, 
in  fact,  a  man  who  made  up  for  his  conscious  lack  of  power  by  a  brave 
outward  show.  The  temporary  nature  of  the  submission  of  the  clergy 
(well  put  on  p.  122)  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion ;  here,  as  else- 
where, much  that  was  meant  to  be  temporary  has  lingered  longer  than 
was  expected,  hoped,  or  feared ;  succeeding  ages  have  ascribed  to  views, 
legislation,  and  conclusions  of  the  Reformation  a  permanence  and  finality 
its  own  children  did  not  claim  for  them  at  the  time.  This  is  a  point  that 
Mr.  Gairdner's  book  illustrates  strongly,  possibly  even  more  strongly  than 
he  meant ;  but  at  any  rate  the  essential  weakness  of  Henry's  position  in 
contrast  to  his  show  of  strength  has  never  been  so  clearly  put  before. 
He  was  in  truth  a  gambler  who  risked  all  and  played  a  dangerous  game 
with  outward  calm.  This  point  is  of  the  utmost  constitutional  impor- 
tance, and  explains  why  opposition  to  the  crown  under  the  Stuarts  could 
so  easily  succeed. 

There  are  some  points  upon  which  more  might  have  been  said.  A 
longer  account  of  the  'Reformatio  Legum,'  of  Pole's  'Reformatio  Angliae' 
(p.  369),  and  of  liturgical  matters  ought  to  be  found  in  a  standard  history  ; 
the  few  liturgical  matters  that  are  mentioned  are  apt  to  seem  out  of  pro^ 
portion.  An  illustration  of  this  is  given  on  p.  304  with  regard  to  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  a  detail  that  is  capable  of  much  discussion,  and  another 
on  p.  255  with  regard  to  confession.  The  reference  to  the  Black  Rubric 
on  p.  308  is  also  rather  short  and  not  explicit ;  all  the  details  at  all 
times  are  not,  as  they  might  be,  treated  on  the  same  scale,  which  is  what 
should  be  aimed  at.  Many  of  these  liturgical  changes  may  be  of  slight 
permanent  importance,  but  they  are — to  take  one  aspect  only — the  best 
indications  of  temporary  currents  of  feeling,  and  demand  as  full  treat- 
ment in  a  history  of  the  English  church  as  do  questions  of  foreign 
relations,  always  adequately  and  excellently  treated  in  the  book  before  us. 

The  treatment  of  Mary's  reign  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  more  on  the 
lines  of  Maitland  than  of  some  later  writers,  but  the  end  of  her  reign 
gives  a  poor  stopping-place,  in  English  ecclesiastical  history  at  any  rate  ; 
hence  the  concluding  chapter  xx.,  summing  up  the  main  results,  has  an 
air  of  non-finality ;  if  it  has  the  importance  its  topics  entitle  it  to,  it 
ought  to  be  much  longer  and  fuller,  and  one  reads  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  one  should  have  gathered  it  for  oneself  from  the  course  of  the 
history,  or  that  it  may  commit  us  to  too  large  conclusions.  The  final 
paragraph  of  the  book  especially  raises  vast  and  difficult  questions.    The 
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*  new  principle  that  Henry  VIII  introduced  into  politics '  may  have 
been,  as  was  much  else  in  the  Reformation,  not  so  new  as  it  seemed. 
Of  course  it  was  the  basis  of  his  Reformation,  but  the  earlier  details  of 
the  book  illustrate  the  temporary  character  of  much  that  in  his  reign 
was  an  easy  deduction  from  this  principle.  How  far  that  principle 
itself  has  survived  might  admit  of  discussion.  Much  that  took  place  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  would  be  hard  to  fit  in  with  the  theory  here  advanced. 
In  a  passage  two  pages  earlier  Mr.  Gairdner  emphatically  asserts  the 
continuity  between  lollardy,  puritanism,  and  Calvinism  as  the  same 
thing  under  new  names.  But  this  should  not  be  taken,  we  suppose,  to 
imply  so  absolute  an  historic  connexion  between  the  earlier  and  later 
manifestations  of  a  disorderly  spirit,  as  to  make  Wyclif  the  real  author 
of  the  English  Reformation,  if  we  assume  him  to  be  the  father  of 
lollardy.     But  the  passage  puts  its  view  vigorously  and  emphatically. 

In  conclusion  we  must  thank  Mr.  Gairdner  for  a  book  the  value  of 
which  is  far  beyond  its  size ;  ecclesiastical  historians  have  many 
temptations  of  their  own,  and  this  book  should  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
resist  some  of  them.  The  English  Reformation  has  not  been  treated  as 
much  as  movements  abroad  have  been  in  the  light  of  records  and  state 
papers ;  small  and  popular  histories  still  remain  hopelessly  bad  in  this 
respect.  We  trust  they  will  draw  largely  on  Mr.  Gairdner's  facts, 
even  if  they  tone  down  his  manner  of  putting  them  out  of  deference  to 
the  prejudices  that  die  the  hardest.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

Shakespeare's  Europe-,  Unpublished  Chapters  of  Fynes  Moryson's 
'  Itinerary,'  being  a  Survey  of  the  Condition  of  Europe  at  the  End 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  an  Introduction,  &c.,  by  Charles 
Hughes.     (London  :  Sherratt  &  Hughes.     1903.) 

Mr.  Hughes  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of  such  an 
interesting  and  valuable  manuscript  as  this  is.  It  is  curious  that  it 
should  have  lain  so  long  unedited  in  the  library  of  an  Oxford  college. 
He  has  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  Fynes  Moryson's  life,  which  contains 
many  new  details,  gives  a  copy  of  his  will,  and  fixes  for  the  first  time  the 
exact  date  of  his  death  (12  Feb.  1630).  Moryson's  manuscript  was 
intended  to  be  a  supplement  to  his  '  Itinerary  ;  '  a  '  fourth  part '  he  entitled 
it  himself.  Mr.  Hughes  has  abridged  it  by  omitting  the  historical 
compilations  which  Moryson  prefixed  to  the  accounts  of  the  various 
countries  described,  but  even  so  curtailed  this  description  of  the  manners 
of  sixteenth-century  Europe  occupies  almost  five  hundred  pages.  The 
reasons  given  for  these  editorial  omissions  seem  valid,  though  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  insert  the  definition  of  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  protestant  and  catholic  creeds  in  Germany  mentioned  on  p.  265. 
The  countries  which  Moryson  describes  in  most  detail  are  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Turkey ;  of  France,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Slavonic  countries  he  knew 
much  less,  and  of  Spain  he  says  nothing.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  civilisation  in  Europe  this  account  is  of  the  greatest  value  ; 
for  Moryson  was  a  very  acute  and  exact  observer,  noticing  the  small 
things  in  which  the  manners  of  one  nation  resembled  those  of  another  or 
differed  from  them,  and  capable  at  the  same  time  of  distinguishing  the 
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permanent  characteristics  of  various  nations  and  local  modifications  of 
national  character.  He  gives  personal  sketches  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, the  king  of  Poland,  the  grand  duke  of  Florence,  and  other 
sovereigns  he  had  seen,  and  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  German  towns  or 
Italian  universities.  Moryson  intended  to  add  to  this  description  of 
Europe  a  book  describing  England  and  English  manners,  but  unhappily 
did  not  carry  out  his  design.  He  speaks  of  *  a  treatise  to  be  written  of 
purpose  and  with  deliberation  upon  that  nice  subject,  which  treatise  I 
have  begun,  but  it  will  require  time  and  leisure  to  perfect  it,  and  so  for 
this  time  I  pass  it  over  untouched.'  For  the  same  reason  his  discourse 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Scotland  is  omitted  (p.  184).  If  Mr.  Hughes 
could  succeed  in  finding  the  fragment  referred  to,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  As  it  is,  Moryson's  remarks  on  contemporary  England 
are  of  great  interest.  More  than  once  he  mentions  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  travelling  English  companies  of  actors  of  Germany  and 
Holland  (pp.  304,  373.)  The  short  chapter  on  English  manners,  pp.  473- 
480,  treats  largely  of  English  amusements,  which  Moryson  pronounces 
superior  in  variety  and  delight  to  those  of  other  nations.  In  London 
alone,  says  he,  there  are  four  or  five  companies  of  players,  with  theatres 
capable  of  containing  many  thousands.  *  As  there  be,  in  my  opinion, 
more  playes  in  London  than  in  all  the  partes  of  the  world  I  have  seen, 
so  doe  these  players  and  comedians  excell  all  other  in  the  worlde  * 
(p.  476).  The  brief  description  of  English  table  manners  and  domestic 
habits  given  on  p.  479  contains  several  notable  pieces  of  information. 
Any  one  editing  an  Elizabethan  play  or  writing  upon  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  Elizabethan  Europe  will  find  this  book  a  source 
of  first-rate  value.  Its  contents  are  so  miscellaneous  that  the  editor 
ought  to  have  provided  either  an  index  or  a  much  fuller  table  of 
contents.  The  existing  table  of  contents  contains  no  page  references 
and  is  scarcely  any  help  to  the  reader.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1600,  March-October.     Edited  by 
E.  G.  Atkinson.     (London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1903.) 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Atkinson  on  having  produced  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  Not  merely  is  the  text  remarkably  free  from  blunders,  but  the 
preface  is  exactly  what  it  should  be — an  impartial,  lucid,  and  succinct 
introduction  to  the  body  of  documents  calendared,  and  if  the  index  in  a 
few  places  is  still  something  lacking  in  definiteness  {e.g.  Carrigologh, 
Cullrathyne,  Olderfleet,  which  it  would  have  cost  little  trouble  to 
identify  as  Carrigaholt,  Coleraine,  and  Lame  respectively)  it  is  so  much 
an  improvement  on  anything  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  that  it 
would  be  churlish  not  to  express  our  deep  obligations  for  the  extreme 
care  and  patience  with  which  it  has  been  compiled.  After  careful  perusal 
there  are  only  two  points  which  seem  to  us  obscure  or  to  call  for  explana- 
tion, viz.  a  passage  in  Lord  Mountjoy's  letter  to  Cecil,  p.  301,  *  The 
Enes,  and  whatsoever  the  queen's  forces  do  not  cover,  that  they  take,' 
and  another  in  a  translated  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Dockwra  to  Niall  Garve 
O'Donnell,  p.  448 — *  sends  him,  in  token  of  his  love,  a  hat,  a  piece  of 
kersey,  and  another  of  khaki  {kttioris  pumis).*  The  Latin  seems  some- 
what at  fault ;  but  is  khaki  a  permissible  translation  ? 
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The  administration  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  which  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful foundation  of  the  city  of  Derry,  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish 
army  at  Kinsale,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  'arch-traitor' 
Tyrone,  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  best  known  periods  of  Irish  history,  a  period  over  which  we 
write  largely  the  words  Pacata  Hihernia.  Apart  from  the  Calendar  of 
Carew  Papers,  edited  by  Brewer  and  Bullen,  the  Itinerary  of  Fynes 
Moryson,  the  Pacata  Hihernia  of  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  the 
Narration  of  Sir  Henry  Dockwra  are  all  sources  of  first-class  infor- 
mation and  as  such  well  known  to  students  of  Irish  history.  Never- 
theless we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  having  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  what  after  all  are  the  original  documents  for  the  period  in 
question,  and  doubly  so  for  having  resisted  the  temptation  to  compress 
them  unduly.  The  present  volume  deals,  of  course,  only  with  the  first 
part  of  Mountjoy's  administration;  but  the  perusal  of  it  raises  a 
number  of  important  questions,  to  all  of  which  we  cannot  as  yet  be  said 
to  have  found  adequate  answers.  The  fact  is  that  the  history  of  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  remains  to  be  written.  So  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  board  a  vessel  on  which  a 
mutiny  has  broken  out  and  where  each  member  of  the  crew,  from  captain 
down  to  cabin  boy,  regards  the  others  with  suspicion,  uncertain  whether 
he  is  dealing  with  a  friend  or  foe,  but  anxious  at  all  costs  to  save 
his  own  skin.  Fortunately  the  danger  passed  away;  the  mutineers 
were  disarmed,  and  the  crew,  surprised  to  find  themselves  more  loyal 
than  they  had  thought,  brought  the  ship  of  state  safely  into  harbour. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  jealousy  and  distrust  reigned  supreme,  and 
it  is  just  of  this  time  that  the  present  volume  treats. 

When  Mountjoy  landed  at  the  Head  of  Howth  on  26  Feb.  1600 
Tyrone  (or,  as  he  preferred  to  style  himself,  O'Neill)  was  still  in  Munster, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  catholic  gentry  of 
those  parts,  and  if  possible  to  gather  the  scattered  strands  of  rebellion  into 
his  own  hands.  Ormonde,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  lying  on  the 
borders  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  with  the  object  of  intercepting  him  on 
his  homeward  march.  It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
Mountjoy  prepared  at  once  to  co-operate,  with  what  forces  he  could 
collect,  in  Westmeath.  But  his  action  alarmed  Tyrone,  who  slipped  past 
Ormonde  and  managed  to  reach  his  own  country  without  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  blow.  Mountjoy  was  greatly  disappointed  and  could  not  help 
hinting  a  suspicion  that  Ormonde  had  not  been  as  active  as  he  might 
have  been.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hasten  on  the  preparations 
for  effecting  a  settlement  at  Derry,  which  was  to  bridle  the  '  arch-traitor  * 
in  the  rear,  while  a  direct  attack  was  made  on  him  from  the  front.  In 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  came  the  news  that  Ormonde  had  been 
captured  by  Owny  MacRory  O'More,  and  that  Carew,  who  was  with  him 
on  his  way  to  assume  the  government  of  Munster,  had  barely  escaped  a 
similar  or  even  worse  fate.  The  incident  went  far  to  confirm  the  lord 
deputy  in  his  suspicions  as  to  Ormonde's  loyalty.  '  Although,'  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  *  the  earl  of  Ormonde  be  the  last  man  that  I  think 
would  have  clean  quit  the  estate  of  England,  yet  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
confident  that,  despairing  in  the  force  of  England  to  protect  him,  he  had 
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already  opened  his  heart  to  some  other  foundation.'  Afterwards,  as  Mr. 
Atkinson  points  out,  he  modified  his  opinion,  but  the  suspicion,  never 
entirely  removed  from  his  mind,  revived  later  on  when  he  was  preparing  to 
attack  Tyrone,  and  Ormonde,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  charge  of  Leinster  in 
his  absence,  pleaded  his  wife's  ill-health  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity. 
Fortunately  Carew  had  managed  to  escape,  and  by  a  judicious  admixture 
of  force  and  craft  succeeded  in  undoing  much  of  the  mischief  caused  by 
Tyrone  in  Munster.  But  Carew  distrusted  Mountjoy,  and,  pleading  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  midlands  as  an  excuse,  opened  up  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  It  was  mortification  enough  to  the 
lord  deputy  to  know  that  his  subordinate  was  regarded  with  more  confi- 
dence than  himself  at  court ;  but  to  sit  still  and  say  nothing,  when,  to  his 
request  to  accept  a  number  of  recruits  in  exchange  for  some  trained  soldiers 
to  conduct  the  campaign  against  Tyrone,  the  president  of  Munster  re- 
turned a  polite  refusal,  almost  exceeded  the  endurance  of  human  nature. 
Of  the  14,000  foot  and  1,200  horse  that  Elizabeth  believed  sufiicient 
to  subdue  Ireland,  the  greater  part  was  so  distributed  over  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Ulster,  that  there  remained  barely  5,000  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Leinster  and  for  direct  operations  against  Tyrone.  Neverthe- 
less Mountjoy 's  dispositions  were  successful  in  enabling  Sir  Henry 
Dockwra  to  establish  himself  securely  at  Derry,  whereby  a  principal  point 
was  gained.  But  his  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
bridling  Tyrone  effectively  unless  a  strong  garrison  were  placed  at  Armagh. 
The  forces  at  his  disposal  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  after 
taking  the  advice  of  his  council  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  sent  over  to 
England  to  submit  the  matter  to  Elizabeth's  decision.  Fenton  unfortu- 
nately was  a  born  intriguer  and  more  bent  on  making  himself  indispensable 
than  on  loyally  supporting  his  chief.  The  result  was  a  sharp  letter  from 
Elizabeth,  reproving  him  for  many  faults  and  errors  of  judgment  in  his 
government,  though  she  was  pleased  to  add  not  in  maximis  and  only  in 
minoribus.  Mountjoy's  patience  was  exhausted.  'Neither  in  the  whole" 
course  of  my  life  hitherto,'  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 

nor  in  respect  of  the  success  of  my  government  here  .  .  .  [do]  I  deserve  so 
little  belief  or  reputation  as  to  find  myself  believed  in  nothing  concerning 
this  estate  on  my  own  particular.  .  .  .  My  trust  was  in  the  queen,  in  you  as  a 
chief  minister,  and  in  my  own  sincerity.  I  must  confess  that  herein  my  hopes 
have  failed  me,  and  I  find  it  is  not  enough  to  mean  and  to  do  well.  .  .  .  From 
henceforward  you  have  disabled  me  to  serve  her  here.  My  own  heart  and  the 
heart  of  my  endeavours  are  broken,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  desire  you,  even  for 
humanity's  sake,  to  deliver  me  of  this  burden.  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  thing  objected 
against  me  but  Sir  Geffrey  Fenton  could  have  answered  if  he  had  been  as  he 
should  be.  But,  if  I  had  known  anything  amiss  in  my  proceedings,  I  would 
never  have  sent  him  over. 

'  I  speak  it,'  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later, 

without  any  private  end,  and  as  I  believe  that  the  chief  cause  that  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  have  prospered  so  evil,  and  the  queen  lost  therein  so  much  time  and 
treasure,  hath  been  because  you  are  content  to  hear  every  man  against  and 
before  the  chief  governor  here,  who  in  the  end  discouraged  is  driven  to  sit  still 
and  save  himself,  and  not  to  care  how  matters  go,  so  as  he  may  lay  the  fault 
from  himself. 
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His  remonstrance  was  not  without  effect.  Kecruits  were  sent,  and 
though  much  valuable  time  had  been  wasted,  and  the  provisioning  of 
the  army  lagged  ominously,  Mountjoy  set  out  on  15  Sept.  to  attack  the 
northern  rebels  in  their  stronghold.  Both  sides  recognised  that  the 
crisis  of  the  contest  had  come.  Agitur  de  imperio  Hiberniae,  wrote 
the  lord  deputy,  and  O'Neill,  warning  his  followers  that  if  once  the 
passage  through  the  Moyry  was  forced  then  '  farewell  Ulster  and  all  the 
north,'  did  his  utmost  to  defend  the  strong  position  he  had  taken  up. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Despite  the  *  many  difficulties '  he  had  to 
contend  with  and  the  *  few  helps '  he  received,  Mountjoy  forced  his 
way  through,  and  though  compelled  for  the  nonce  to  abandon  the 
thought  of  reaching  Armagh  he  ran  up  a  fort  halfway  between  that 
town  and  Newry,  which  he  confidently  anticipated  would  *work  the 
same  eJBfect.'  The  clouds  at  last  seemed  to  show  signs  of  breaking. 
Carew  had  effectively  muzzled  Munster ;  Dockwra  was  securely  seated 
at  Derry ;  in  Leinster  the  death  of  Owny  MacRory  had  left  the  rebels 
there  without  a  leader ;  the  desertion  of  Niall  Garve  had  crippled 
O'Donnell's  action,  and  Tyrone  himself  seemed  on  his  last  legs.  Famine, 
every  one  was  confident,  would  do  the  rest — if  only  the  Spaniards  did  not 
come.  R.  Dunlop. 


U7ie  Amhassade  d  Borne  sous  Henri  IV  {Septembrc  1601- Juin  1605), 
d'apres  des  Documents  Inedits.  Par  I'Abbe  Couzaed,  Docteur  es 
Lettres,  Superieur  du  Petit- Seminaire  d'Agen.    (Paris  :  Picard.  s.  a.) 

The  abbe  Couzard  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  access  to  the 
archives  of  the  comte  de  Beth une- Sully,  containing  the  despatches  of 
Philippe  de  Bethune,  the  ambassador  of  Henri  IV  at  Rome,  1601-1605. 
The  main  object  of  Bethune's  mission  was  to  restore  French  influence 
at  the  papal  court,  and  to  expose  the  selfish  and  ambitious  projects  of 
Spain,  veiled  under  religious  pretences.  By  the  help  of  the  ambassador's 
letters  to  his  king,  to  Villeroi,  Henry's  minister,  to  Beaumont,  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  and  others,  M.  Couzard  tells  the  story  of  the 
French  diplomacy  and  its  results  in  the  changed  relations  of  Clement 
VIII  towards  France  and  Spain,  towards  the  English  Roman  catholics 
and  the  succession  to  the  English  crown.  The  negotiations  here  described 
have  a  particular  interest  to  the  English  historian.  Bethune  was  well 
qualified  to  treat  of  British  affairs,  as  he  had  just  come  from  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  James  VI  in  Scotland.  While  the  ambassador  was  on  his 
journey  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1601  there  were  travelling  thither 
four  EngHsh  priests,  three  of  whom  had  been  banished  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  appeal  of  a  number  of  their 
secular  brethren  against  the  government  of  the  archpriest  Blackwell  and 
against  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits.  They  came  well  fortified  with  pass- 
ports from  the  French  king,  who  gave  instructions  to  his  ambassador  to 
support  and  befriend  them.  The  priests  were  to  say  or  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  queen  of  England ;  every  step  taken  by  them  was  to 
be  made  known  to  the  ambassador  and  every  document  in  their  case  was 
to  be  submitted  to  his  inspection.  Eventually  Elizabeth  conveyed  her 
thanks  to  Bethune  for  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  men  who  had  suffered 
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years  of  imprisonment  and  had  narrowly  escaped  her  gallows  at  home, 
and  who  on  their  return  would  at  any  moment  be  liable  to  be  hanged  for 
their  pains.  It  is  a  curious  story,  and  many  details  which  had  come  to 
us  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  this  or  that  priest,  and  had  hitherto 
seemed  wellnigh  incredible,  are  by  M.  Couzard's  documents  confirmed ; 
and  an  obscure  and  hitherto  too  much  neglected  episode  has  been  by 
him  lifted  from  the  side-currents  of  history  into  the  main  stream.  Un- 
fortunately M.  Couzard  does  not  print  his  documents  in  full,  and  indeed 
rarely  quotes  their  ipsissima  verha^  while  his  narrative,  based  upon  them, 
leaves  the  impression  that  M.  Couzard  has  passed  by  unnoticed  many 
points  of  interest  from  his  want  of  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  subject 
outside  of  the  papers  before  him.  There  is  nothing  in  his  book  to  show 
any  acquaintance  on  his  part  with  Tierney's  Dodd,  or  with  the  volumes 
on  the  archpriest  controversy  recently  published  by  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  Brevis  Belatio,  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  last-named  work,  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
interviews  of  the  appellants  with  Bethune,  gives  most  of  the  documents 
in  their  case,  and  bears  the  endorsement  of  the  clerks  of  the  French 
embassy. 

This  lack  of  information  on  the  English  side  of  his  subject  has  led 
the  author  to  misrepresent  entirely  the  original  cause  of  the  dissensions 
.  between  the  secular  priests  and  the  Jesuits  and  the  object  of  the  famous 
appeal.  He  is  so  little  familiar  with  the  chief  personages  in  the  quarrel 
that  the  constantly  recurring  names  of  Champney  and  Mush  become  in 
his  pages  *  Campnews '  and  *  Mirlews.'  This  is  the  account  which 
M.  Couzard  gives  of  the  controversy  : — 

Chaudemont  seconde  par  le  parti  espagnol,  encore  tout  puissant  d,  Rome,  et 
par  le  superieur  du  seminaire  des  Anglais,  Persons,  I'ame  de  cette  politique, 
il  [Cardinal  Gaetan]  obtint  la  creation  d'un  archipretre,  avec  des  pouvoirs 
presque  episcopaux  sur  tout  le  clerge  seculier  d'Angleterre.  II  n'y  avait. 
qu'une  restriction  ^  ces  pouvoirs,  c'est  que  I'archipretre  ne  pourrait  en  user, 
sans  avoir  pris  d'abord  le  conseil  et  I'avis  du  provincial  anglais  des  jdsuites. 
Les  voeux  des  peres  etaient  realises.  lis  n'avaient  plus  qu'uu  souci :  choisir 
avec  discernement  celui  qu'on  allait  investir  de  la  dignite  nouvelle.  II  fallait 
que  ce  fut  un  ami  et  quelque  chose  de  plus,  un  instrument.  Georges  Black- 
well  offrait  toutes  les  garanties  desirables.  C'etait  un  ben  pretre,  un  eleve 
des  jesuites,  un  chaud  partisan  de  I'Espagne,  fier  de  I'autorite  qu'on  lui  mettait 
en  main,  mais  trop  faible  pour  I'exercer  lui-meme,  trop  peu  instruit  pour  en 
discerner  les  limites.  Aussi  des  froissements  ne  tarderent-ils  pas  d  se  pro- 
duire.  Plusieurs  pretres  s'emurent  d'abord  des  ordres  imperieux  qui  leur 
venaient  du  nouvel  archipretre.  Leur  etonnement  fut  extreme  quand  on 
leur  or  donna,  sous  peine  des  plus  graves  censures,  de  se'  declarer  ouverte- 
ment  contre  la  reine  Elisabeth,  en  faveur  de  I'Espagne.  lis  ne  comprenaient 
pas  que  la  revolte  contre  le  pouvoir  etabli  fut  un  devoir  de  leur  charge,  et 
ils  formulerent  des  remontrances.  Mais  bientot  la  querelle  s'envenima,  les 
jesuites  entrerent  en  scene:  on  echangea  de  part  et  d'autre  des  libelles  et 
des  pamphlets,  tandis  que  I'archipretre  privait  de  leurs  pouvoirs  et  meme 
declarait  schismatiques  les  pretres  recalcitrants.  lis  en  appelerent  d  Rome. 
L'archipretre,  au  mepris  de  tout  droit,  leur  defendit  de  quitter  le  territoire 
anglais.  lis  hesiterent  d'abord,  mais  leur  situation  de  parias  n'etait  plus 
tolerable  ;  malgre  la  defense  de  I'archipretre,  trois  d'entre  eux,  Thomas  Bluett, 
Jehan  Mirlews,  Antoine  Campnews,   se  mirent  en  route,  afin  de  porter  leur 
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cause  aux  pieds  de  Clement  VIII.  C'etait  una  temerite  :  leurs  ennemis  etaient 
tout-puissants  d  Kome.  lis  ne  I'ignoraient  pas,  et  en  quete  a  lenr  tour  de 
protecteurs  ecoutes  ils  resolurent  d'appuyer  leur  faiblesse  sur  le  credit  du  roi 
de  France. 

Now  if  Bethune  had  any  such  story  from  the  appellants  he  was  grossly 
misinformed  by  them.  The  idea  of  Blackwell  attempting  to  extort  from 
the  clergy  a  pro- Spanish  political  declaration  is  incredible.  In  the  text 
of  the  appeal  (printed  by  Tierney)  or  in  the  innumerable  charges,  com- 
plaints, protests,  letters  public  or  private,  emanating  from  the  aggrieved 
priests  there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  thing.  M.  Couzard  also  confounds  two 
distinct  deputations  to  Eome  against  the  archpriests'  rule.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Blackwell,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Father  Parsons,  by  letters  from  Cardinal  Cajetan  as  *  protector  '  of 
England  (1598),  was  naturally  regarded  with'  suspicion  by  a  number  of 
priests.  The  ecclesiastical  powers  given  to  the  archpriest  were  unusual 
and  easily  abused.  He  was  enjoined  moreover  to  take  no  important 
measure  without  consulting  the  Jesuits.  The  plan  was  suspected  as 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  secure  their  predominant  influence, 
and  that  influence  would  ultimately,  no  doubt,  be  exerted  to  promote  their 
own  particular  political  projects  for  the  subjection  of  England  to  the 
pope  by  the  force  of  Spanish  arms.  It  was  believed  that  the  appointment 
had  been  made  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pope.  Two  priests, 
under  threats  from  Blackwell,  at  once  went  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  ordinary  episcopal  government. 
The  all-powerful  Parsons  was  on  the  alert,  had  the  delegates  imprisoned 
in  the  English  college  and  punished,  while  the  archpriest' s  appointment 
was  formally  confirmed.  The  discontented  clergy  in  England  at  once 
submitted,  but  on  being  required  by  Blackwell  to  admit  they  had  been 
guilty  of  schism  in  their  previous  '  standing  off '  the  quarrel  broke  out 
afresh.  Blackwell,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  advisers  the  Jesuits,  exceeded 
his  faculties  and  so  tyrannised  over  the  unfortunate  priests  that  thirty  of 
them  signed  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  pope  which  gave  to  the  party  the 
name  of  Appellants  (17  Nov.  1600).  It  was  to  prosecute  this  appeal  that 
Mush,  after  an  audience  with  the  queen  and  council,  obtained  permission 
to  go  to  Rome  with  three  other  priests  as  delegates  of  the  Appellant 
clergy.  The  Roman  negotiations  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1602.  The  first  and  main  question  was,  had  the  priests  by  their  former 
action  been  guilty  of  schism  or  not  ?  Of  any  such  schism  they  were 
triumphantly  acquitted.  They  failed  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  Black- 
well,  though  he  was  censured  for  exceeding  his  powers.  They  failed  in 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  an  effective  condemnation  of  the  political 
practices  of  the  Jesuits,  which  were  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased persecution  of  catholics,  but  the  rule  that  the  archpriest  in  grave 
affairs  should  consult  the  Jesuit  superiors  was  cancelled,  and  he  was 
indeed  strictly  forbidden  to  so  consult  them  in  future.  But  of  any  alle- 
gation that  Blackwell  had  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  clergy  the 
Spanish  policy,  or  to  exact  from  them  any  political  pledges,  there  is  no 
trace.  M.  Couzard  has,  indeed,  made  a  discovery  if  he  can  find 
evidence  of  any  such  action.     Is  there  even  proof  that  Blackwell  was 
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himself  committed  to  any  political  course,  or  had  at  any  time  meddled 
with  affairs  of  state  ? 

Another  statement  of  M.  Couzard's,  of  not  so  great  importance,  yet 
curious,  requires  confirmation.  He  tells  us  (p.  109)  that  the  *  tolerance  ' 
which  catholics  enjoyed  on  the  accession  of  James,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king  of  France  and  the  moderate  and  prudent  conduct  of 
the  pope,  was  displeasing  to  some  French  protestant  refugees.  They  fancied 
they  could  put  a  stop  to  it  by  irritating  the  pope  and  the  catholics  against 
James,  and  for  this  purpose  published  a  confession  of  faith  made  by  the 
king.  They  gave  it,  he  tells  us,  a  most  recent  date,  whereas  it  was 
*  thirteen  years '  old  and  published  by  the  king  of  Scots  at  the  instigation 
of  the  ministers.  M.  Couzard  of  course  refers  to  the  so-called  King's 
Confession  or  Covenant  drawn  up  by  John  Craig,  and  signed  by  the  king 
and  his  household,  not  thirteen  but  more  than  twenty  years  before,  Jan. 
1580-1.  Any  such  reprint  as  is  described  by  M.  Couzard,  falsifying  or 
suppressing  the  original  date  of  the  document,  is  apparently  unknown  to 
Scottish  bibliographers. 

The  Bethune  papers  in  their  entirety  would  probably  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  characters  concerned  in  the  quarrel.  Light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  antecedents  of  the  eccentric  and  mysterious  Dr. 
John  Cecil,  and  on  how  it  came  about  that  he  was  joined  to  the  deputa- 
tion to  Rome.  We  may  learn  more  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
temporary  disgrace  of  Father  Parsons  and  his  dismissal  from  Rome  by 
the  pope. 

M.  Couzard  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  calling  attention  to  these 
papers  and  in  interpreting  them  according  to  his  lights,  but  on  many 
grounds  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  complete  this  good  work  by 
publishing  the  text  of  the  documents  in  full.  T.  G.  Law. 

Bhode  Island :  its  Making  and  its  Meaning.     1636-1G83.     By  Irving 
Bekdine  Richman.     (New  York  :  Putnam.     1902.) 

Me.  Richman,  who  is  known  from  his  account  of  '  pure  democracy '  in 
Appenzell,  here  approaches  a  cognate  subject,  for  the  study  of  which  he 
is  further  prepared  by  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  political  system  of 
his  own  republic.  He  justifies  in  the  present  work  George  Bancroft's 
saying  that  *  more  ideas  which  have  become  national  have  emanated  from 
the  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island  than  from  any  other.'  But  belonging 
himself  neither  to  Rhode  Island  nor  to  any  one  of  its  theocratical  antago- 
nists, the  United  Colonies,  he  is  nowhere  tempted  into  unconscious 
partisanship.  His  opening  chapter  on  Roger  Williams'and  the  puritan 
theocracy  is  judicial  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  for  the  founder ;  his  last  page  contains  the  striking  declara- 
tion that,  '  in  a  measure  exceptionally  great,  the  history  of  Rhode  Island 
down  to  1683  ...  is  the  history  of  Williams.'  But  there  are  discrimina- 
tions, and  in  the  concluding  chapter  it  is  admitted  that  Williams  was 
found  too  much  of  a  *  mentor  and  critic  '  by  his  fellow-colonists,  who  had 
obvious  grievances  on  this  score  against  him.  In  his  first  three  chapters, 
with  remarkable  conciseness  and  compression,  Mr.  Richman  brings  before 
us,  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  relieved 
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against  the  puritan  background  of  Massachusetts,  the  chief  political 
personages  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  Ehode  Island.  They  are  often 
introduced  with  little  more  than  a  carefully  chosen  epithet :  breadth  and 
swiftness  are  thus  given  to  the  narrative,  which,  however,  suffers  occasion- 
ally from  a  certain  stiffness  of  style.  Even  the  Indian  chiefs  figuring 
in  the  Pequod  and  Narragansett  wars  are  carefully  sketched.  Canonicus, 
Miantonomi,  and  King  Philip  attach  the  reader's  interest  no  less  than 
*  carnal-minded  John  Wilson,'  '  coarse-fibred,  loud-voiced  Hugh  Peters,* 
and  William  Harris,  who  *  pretended  religion  *  with  an  eye  to  acquiring 
real  estate  at  Providence.  Less  illuminating  is  the  description  of  John 
Cotton  as  '  a  sort  of  New  England  Melanchthon,'  and  of  Dr.  John  Clarke 
as  *  the  Franklin  of  Ehode  Island.' 

Of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  our  author's  portrait  is  unsympathetic 
without  being  unfair.  Doubtless  her  descendant,  the  compiler  of  the 
Hutchinson  papers,  would  not  recognise  his  courageous  ancestress  as 
'  an  American  Jezebel,'  and  might  object  to  the  implications  by  which  she 
is  classified  among  those  less  *  well  born '  than  Sir  Harry  Vane,  for 
she  was  niece  to  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden.  Certainly  the  note  in  vol.  i. 
p.  150  errs  in  stating  that  her  daughter  Susannah  was  '  the  ancestress  ' 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  Hutchinson's  ancestor  was  Susannah's  elder  brother,  Captain 
Edward  Hutchinson,  jun.,  who  was  ambushed  by  the  Nipmuck  Indians 
early  in  King  Philip's  war.  Governor  Hutchinson  has  recorded  his  own 
pious  pilgrimage  to  this  ancestor's  grave  at  Marlborough  in  Massachusetts. 
In  America  this  inaccuracy  might  pass  unnoticed,  since  there  are  no 
Hutchinsons  of  that  family  now  surviving  in  the  United  States,  although 
collateral  descendants  of  Ann  Hutchinson  remain.  Substantial  justice 
is,  however,  done  where  our  author  says  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  that  *  she 
was  kind  of  heart,  blameless  in  life,  and  more  than  ordinarily  ready 
and  skilful  in  waiting  upon  the  afflicted  of  her  own  sex — in  a  word, 
that  she  was  a  gentlewoman.'  Of  her  gentle  ministrations  none  had 
a  more  touching  experience  than  her  bosom  friend  Mrs.  Mary  Dyer, 
who  acknowledged  the  debt  of  gratitude  by  an  act  of  dauntless 
courage  at  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  expulsion  from  the  Boston 
church.  This  act  is  dramatically  sketched  in  Mr.  Eichman's  eleventh 
chapter.  Here  he  gives  a  fall  account  of  Mary  Dyer's  sufferings  and 
death  as  a  Quaker  defying  the  intolerant  laws  of  Massachusetts.  He 
also  does  full  justice  to  the  far-reaching  after  effects  of  Mary  Dyer's 
execution  upon  the  minds  of  Ehode  Islanders.  Indeed,  his  own 
pages  are  almost  sufficient  to  refute  the  suggestion  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  *  an  infatuation  amounting  to  psychical  disorder '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  94).  Certainly  a  careful  comparison  of  the  newly  discovered  letter, 
written  in  her  defence  under  date  of  30  Aug.  1659,  with  the  second  letter, 
also  from  her  husband,  William  Dyer,  to  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts under  date  of  27  May  1660,  ought  to  have  made  Mr.  Eichman 
chary  of  quoting  the  latter  document — plainly  written  as  a  desperate 
final  appeal  for  Mary's  life — as  a  revelation  of  her  '  disordered  state ' 
(ii.  95).  The  most  important  document  for  appraising  the  character 
of  WilHam  Dyer  is  certainly  the  letter  of  1659.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Worthington  Ford  after  the  present  work  was  practically  complete, 
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and  is  only  mentioned  in  a  footnote.  It  reveals  Dyer,  by  implication,  as 
already  an  old  man,  but  as  one  conversant  with  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
rather  favours  the  idea  that  it  must  have  been  largely  his  hand  that 
framed  in  1G47  the  Bulk  of  the  LawSj  a  code  of  which  a  good  account  is 
given  in  chapter  viii.  A  little  more  attention  to  such  minutiae  as  our 
author  has  scrupulously  entered  into  everywhere  else  would  have  shown 
that  William  Dyer's  quarrel  with  Coddington  was  of  old  standing,  and 
connected  itself  with  Coddington's  high-handed  invasion  of  the  colonial 
roads,  of  which  Dyer  was,  for  several  years,  inspector.  In  short, 
William  Dyer  is  not  quite  fairly  dealt  with — a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  peculiar  experiences  had  made  him  again  and  again  an 
advocate  for  the  final  appeal  to  the  sovereign  state  of  England,  which  he 
so  eloquently  demanded  on  his  wife's  behalf  in  the  newly  discovered  letter 
of  1659.  This  doctrine  was  not  tolerated  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  un- 
popular in  Ehode  Island,  although  it  doubtless  played  its  final  part  in 
paving  the  way  for  the  institution  of  a  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  lighter  side  of  the  Rhode  Island  story  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Richman,  especially  in  his  account  of  Samuel  Gorton,  'professor  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ,*  whose  fate  it  seemed  to  be  *  wherever  he  went  to 
incur  trouble  in  defence  of  the  family  serving-maid.'  The  most  enter- 
taining chapter  in  the  book  is  certainly  chapter  vii.,  on  the  *  Harrying 
of  the  Gortonists.'  In  addition  to  vigorous  selections  from  Gorton's 
baiting  letters  to  the  brethren  in  Massachusetts  we  here  meet  with  the 
solemn  examination  of  two  rascally  Indian  thieves  upon  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Asked  by  Governor  Winthrop's  commissioners  to  obey  the 
fourth  commandment,  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  replied,  *  It  is  a  small 
thing  for  us  to  rest  on  that  day,  for  we  have  not  much  to  do  any  day.' 
The  report  of  this  whole  cross-examination  made  to  Governor  Winthrop 
was  welcomed  by  him  as  *  a  fruit  of  our  prayers,  and  the  first  fruit  of  our 
hopes ;  '  and  Mr.  Richman  is  amply  justified  in  his  comment.  *  Such  a 
thing  could  not  have  occurred,'  he  says,  *  had  the  puritans  possessed 
humour ;  but  had  they  possessed  humour  they  had  not  been  puritans  ' 
(i.  204). 

Our  author  is  open  to  criticism  for  using  the  Germanism  Zeitgeist, 
Certainly  if  he  desired  to  translate  it  he  might  have  found  some- 
thing more  English  than  Uime  spirit.'  On  the  other  hand  the  term 
Landsgemeinde,  borrowed  from  our  author's  study  of  Swiss  Appenzell, 
most  happily  describes  the  primitive  type  of  general  assembly — one  not 
to  be  classed  as  a  town  meeting — which  Mr.  Richman  has  in  hand. 
Chapters  iv.,  viii.,  and  x.  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  institu- 
tions ;  and  chapters  v.,  ix.,  and  xiv.  will  be  found  scarcely  less  interest- 
ing and  illuminating.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Richman  succeeds  by 
scholarly  compression  and  a  workmanlike  attention  to  perspective  in 
giving  coherence  and  continuity  to  perplexing  and  intricate  details, 
bringing  out  what  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  brief  introduction  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  book  speaks  of  as  *  a  touch  of  that  dramatic  quality 
which  belongs  to  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,'  and  which  he  discovers 
in  Rhode  Island  colonial  annals. 

Mr.  Richman  need  hardly  have  given  even  such  doubtful  adhesion  as 
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he  does  to  either  of  the  current  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Rhode 
Island.  He  rightly  observes  in  his  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  242  that  Mr.  S.  S. 
Rider  has  quite  disposed  of  the  notion  that  the  name  came  from  Boode 
Eylandt  {Bed  Island),  on  a  Dutch  chart  issued  fifteen  years  after  the 
name  Rhode  Island  became  current.  Nor  can  we  really  imagine  the 
colonists  to  have  looked  up  their  name  in  *  a  paragraph  from  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  printed  in  London  in  1582,  and  reprinted  in  1600,'  where 
Verrazano  speaks  of  Aquidneck  Island  as  *  about  the  bigness  of  the 
Ilande  of  Rhodes.'  It  seems  hard  to  take  this  account  of  the  matter 
seriously,  nor  is  it  made  easier  of  acceptance  by  Roger  Williams  saying 
in  1666,  *  Rhode  Island,  like  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  is  an  Island  of  Roses.' 
Rhode  Island  more  probably  was  named,  like  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, by  the  Indians.  Its  Indian  name,  however,  was  not  that  of  a 
tribe,  but  allowed  of  translation.  Aquidneck,  the  island  in  the  hay,  was 
englished  into  Road  or  Roads  Island.  The  prevalence  in  early  texts  of 
the  spelling  Boad  goes  to  confirm  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  in  a 
note  in  vol.  ii.  p.  239  Mr.  Richman  quotes  a  document  dated  in  1661 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  question.  '  Roade  Island  is,'  we  there 
read,  * ...  a  road,  refuge,  asylum,  to  evil  livers.'  Uncertain  as  we  are  about 
the  meaning  of  most  Indian  words,  there  is  exceptionally  solid  ground  for 
insisting  that  Aquidneck  means  '  the  island  in  the  bay,'  because  it  is  used 
by  Eliot  (translating  Acts  xxvii.  16)  for  the  island  Clauda  or  Claudia,  an 
islet  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Crete,  under  the  lee — in  the  roads — of 
which  St.  Paul's  ship  took  momentary  refuge.  Moreover  Trumbull,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Richman's  first  note  on  ch.  ii.,  says  that  Aquidnesick  means  'the 
little  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.'  If  we  subtract  the  syllable  '  si '  as 
presumably  diminutive,  the  meaning  of  Aquidneck  remains. 

Louis  Dyke. 

The  Albemarle  Papers ;  being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Anne,  Second 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland  1746-7.  With 
an  Appendix.  Edited  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.  2  vols. 
(Aberdeen  :  printed  for  the  New  Spalding  Club.     1902.) 

These  papers  are  not  a  selection  from  family  manuscripts.  Mr.  Terry 
has  brought  them  together  from  various  sources,  mainly  from  the  Record 
Office,  but  also  from  Colonel  Fielden's  collection  and  from  the  Additional 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  His  labour  has  been  well  bestowed. 
They  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  twelve 
months  after  Culloden,  a  light  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  not  coloured 
by  Jacobite  sympathies.  Mr.  Terry  has  brought  it  to  a  focus  in  a  well- 
written  introduction  of  nearly  sixty  pages,  and  he  has  supplemented  it  by 
an  appendix  drawn  from  the  correspondence  of  the  lord  justice  clerk 
Andrew  Fletcher.  He  has  added  materially  to  the  obligations  under 
which  all  students  of  the  '45  period  already  lay  to  him. 

Lord  Albemarle  took  over  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Scotland 
from  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  July  1746.  He  is  the  man  to  whom 
Chesterfield  pointed,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  success  in  life,  due  not  to  birth,  wealth,  learning,  or  parts,  but  to 
'  his  air,  his  address,  his  manners,  and  his  graces.'  To  such  a  man  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands  was  not  likely  to  be  a  congenial  task.     He 
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heard  of  his  appointment  with  dismay.  *  I  know  y^  people,  I  know  y^ 
country,  and  that  my  predecessors  have  split  against  a  sharpe  rock,  much 
more  so  at  present  then  before.'  During  the  eight  months  that  he  held 
the  command  he  was  continually  begging  to  be  relieved  of  it.  Yet  he  did 
his  work  by  no  means  ill,  better  than  it  would  have  been  done  by  a  man 
with  more  zeal  and  less  savoir-faire.  In  September,  after  one  of  his 
officers  had  been  shot,  we  find  him  writing  to  Newcastle  : 

I  am  one  of  those,  that  notwithstanding  the  hopes  entertained  by  most  that 
this  kingdom  was  restored  to  peace  and  quietness,  always  feared  from  the  bad 
incHnation  of  the  people  in  most  of  the  Northern  Counties  and  fi-om  their  stub- 
born, inveterate  disposition  of  mind,  nothing  could  effect  it  but  laying  the  whole 
Country  waste  and  in  ashes,  and  removing  all  the  Inhabitants  (except  a  few) 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

But  in  spite  of  such  occasional  outbursts  he  kept  a  level  head, 
received  the  reports  of  preparations  for  a  fresh  rising  with  due  mistrust, 
maintained  discipline  without  excessive  severity,  and  did  his  best  to 
prevent  friction  between  the  troops  and  the  civil  authorities.  The  latter 
were  true  to  the  Scotch  motto.  Nemo  me  impwte  lacessit.  They  com- 
plained of  *  atrocious  riots  '  by  the  soldiers  at  Aberdeen  and  Stirling. 
At  Aberdeen  the  men  had  broken  the  windows  of  inhabitants  who  did 
not  illuminate  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover ;  at  Stirling  a  wigmaker's  apprentice  had  been  tied  up  and 
whipped  for  insolence  to  an  officer.  In  both  cases  the  officers  concerned 
had  to  make  amends.  This  was  quite  right ;  but  the  correspondence  is 
far  from  bearing  out  the  picture  of  military  despotism  which  some 
historians  present.     Albemarle  wrote  to  Newcastle  : 

I  have  taken  care  to  recommend  to  the  officers  to  assist  the  Civill  Power  on 
every  occasion,  and  to  show  them  the  greatest  regard,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
now  &  then  to  let  them  know  in  a  modest  way  that  we  have,  under  the  com- 
mand of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke,  delivered  them  from  slavery,  which,  give  • 
me  leave  to  say,  they  are  already  too  apt  to  forget. 

On  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Terry  remarks,  '  so  far  as  the  papers  in  these 
volumes  bear  testimony  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  Scotland  was  by  no 
means  bad.'  There  were  still  plenty  of  Highlanders  in  arms,  biding 
their  time  in  the  hope  of  Prince  Charles's  return  with  French  succours. 
His  last  message  was  said  to  have  been,  *  My  lads,  be  in  good  spirits ;  it 
shall  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  with  you,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make 
up  for  all  the  loss  you  have  suffered.'  The  five  months'  fruitless  search 
after  the  prince  himself  showed  the  impossibility  of  hunting  down  his 
followers.  The  stoppage  of  their  supplies,  cattle  and  meal,  was  the  only 
means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  them,  and  this  bore  most  heavily 
on  the  women  and  children.  Detachments,  usually  of  Scotch  militia, 
were  sent  through  the  disaffected  districts,  to  search  for  rebels  and  arms, 
and  to  burn  the  houses  and  drive  away  the  cattle  of  those  who  would 
not  surrender.  These  measures  were  necessary,  but  there  was  sure  to  be 
occasional  misconduct  among  small  parties  bound  on  such  errands.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  saved  his  country  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  reputation.  That  reputation  would  not  be  wholly  cleared  by 
the  publication  of  further  correspondence,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Terry  may 
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bring  to  light,  but  it  would  probably  be  raised,  for  hitherto  sentiment, 
not  to  say  passion,  has  had  too  much  to  say  to  it. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  appendix  is  '  Proposals  for  Civilising 
the  Highlands,'  drawn  up  by  Fletcher,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  and  con- 
curred in  by  General  Bland,  who  succeeded  Lord  Albemarle  in  command 
of  the  troops.  It  is  too  long  and  too  full  for  abstract,  but  something  of 
its  tenor  may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  extract  from  an  earlier  letter 
of  Fletcher's  to  Newcastle,  17  April  1747  :— 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  effectual  measures  were  laid  down  and  followed 
out  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  Highlands  upon  a  solid  &  lasting  foundation, 
by  effectually  punishing  or  banishing  those  we  ought  to  get  rid  of,  and  by  effec- 
tually disarming  such  as  his  Majesty  may  think  proper  to  pardon,  and  civilising 
them  by  introducing  Agriculture,  Fisherys,  and  Manufactures,  and  thereby  by 
degrees  extirpating  their  barbarity,  with  their  chiefs'  marks  of  distinction,  their 
language  &  dress  and  preventing  their  idleness,  the  present  source  of  their 
poverty,  Theft  and  Eebellion,  which  would  cut  off  that  branch  of  the  Pretender's 
hopes,  and  that  handle  the  French  have  to  distress  us,  whenever  they  judge  it 
most  for  their  purpose ;  and  at  the  same  time  would  make  that  barbarous  part 
of  the  Island,  hitherto  a  noxious  load  upon  the  whole,  become  hereafter  our  sup- 
port and  strength,  by  the  produce  of  our  Fisherys  and  Manufactures,  and  the 
great  supply  of  men  for  oiu:  Fleet  &  Arrays,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  High- 
landers naturally  lead  them. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  are  the  reports  of  spies  on  the  condition 
of  the  Highlands  and  the  movements  of  Prince  Charles  and  his  chief 
followers.  *  Pickle '  was  not  in  Scotland,  but  Barrisdale  and  others  were 
eager  to  turn  upon  their  chiefs ;  and  Fletcher  cherished  the  hope  that, 
*  Actseon-like,  they  may  die  by  their  own  dogs.' 

In  his  list  of  the  British  troops  which  fought  at  Culloden  (p.  xxxii) 
Mr.  Terry  includes  three  regiments  of  hussars — Bland's,  Cobham's,  and 
Lord  Mark  Kerr's.  Bland's  regiment  can  hardly  have  been  there ;  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  casualties  or  in  the  best  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  Dundee.  The  regiments  also  were 
at  that  time  dragoons,  not  hussars.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 


Mirabeau :  Lettres  d  Julie j  ecrites  du  Donjon  de  Vincennes.  Publiees 
et  commentees  d'apres  les  Documents  Originaux  et  Inedits  par 
Dauphin  Meunier,  avec  la  collaboration  de  Geoeges  Leloir. 
(Paris  :  Plon.     1903.) 

It  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  character  of 
Mirabeau,  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  his  offences  against  the 
most  indulgent  code  of  honour  and  decency  in  order  that  we  may  appre- 
ciate his  position  when  he  began  to  play  leading  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary drama.  We  cannot  otherwise  realise  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome,  at  all  events  in  part,  those  difficulties.  Justice,  moreover,  to 
Necker  and  Montmorin,  to  Malouet  and  Lafayette,  to  the  king  and  queen, 
requires  that  history  should  record  the  grounds  which  justify  their 
hesitation  to  accept  his  services  or  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  man 
who  had  shown  himself  so  entirely  without  principle,  so  shamelessly  false 
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and  unscrupulous.  Nor,  unless  we  know  him  as  he  really  was,  the 
libeller  of  his  father  under  the  pretext  of  filial  tenderness  to  a  mother 
whose  follies  and  shame  he  was  soon  ready  to  denounce  in  open  court 
in  order  that  he  might  prove  to  the  old  marquis  the  sincerity  of  his 
protestations  of  repentance  and  respect,  unless  we  have  seen  him 
unfaithful  and  ungrateful  to  the  women  who  loved  him  with  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  Sophie  de  Monnier  and  Henriette  de  Nehra,  repaying  his 
benefactors  by  designs,  too  often  successful,  against  their  purse  or  the 
honour  of  their  wives,  justifying  his  vainglorious  assumption  of  superiority 
by  an  unceasing  flow  of  lying  rodomontade,  can  we  understand  how 
pre-eminent  the  parts  must  have  been,  how  remarkable  the  personal 
fascination  which  won  for  him  the  love  of  women  and  the  friendship 
of  men  of  merit  and  discernment. 

But  all  this  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  de  Lomenie  in  his  exhaustive 
work ;  and  Mirabeau's  more  recent  biographers.  Professor  A.  Stern  and 
M.  Rousse,  so  far  from  attempting  a  defence,  have  even  emphasised  the 
charges  against  him.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  produce  before  the 
court  of  history  further  evidence  as  to  Mirabeau's  private  character,  and 
therefore  the  letters  contained  in  M.  Meunier's  volume  might  as  well  have 
been  left  unpublished.  Mirabeau  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes  thought  that 
an  adventurer,  one  La  Fage,  and  his  mistress,  Julie  Danvers,  the  daughter 
of  a  fashionable  dentist,  might  be  of  service  to  him.  He  believed  that 
the  best  way  of  making  a  woman  useful  was  to  become  her  lover.  He 
had  never  seen  Julie,  but  he  could  pretend  that  what  he  had  heard  of 
her  and  the  charm  of  her  letters  had  inspired  him  with  a  tender  passion, 
to  which  he  gives  utterance  after  his  own  fashion  in  this  correspondence. 
The  letters  have  little  interest  in  themselves,  are  slovenly  in  style,  and 
remarkable  only  for  their  false  sentiment,  fluent  mendacity,  and  magnilo- 
quent self-sufficiency,  worthy,  in  short,  of  the  ignoble  objects  which  appear 
to  have  inspired  this  epistolary  intrigue.  M.  Meunier  would  not 
probably  have  thought  them  worth  printing  were  it  not  that  Mirabeau,  to 
convince  La  Fage  and  Julie  of  his  power  amply  to  requite  them  for  any 
service  they  might  render,  professed  to  be  the  favoured  lover  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe  and  complained  of  her  too  engrossing  fondness.  M.  Meunier 
need  scarcely  have  invited  the  assistance  of  M.  Leloir  to  prove  this  boast 
a  baseless  invention.  It  could  hardly  for  a  moment  impose  on  any  one 
even  superficially  acquainted  with  Mirabeau's  history  immediately  before, 
during,  and  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  hapless  friend  of  Marie-Antoinette, 
although  at  the  time  it  might  have  appeared  more  credible,  so  successful 
had  been  the  campaign  of  calumny  against  the  queen  an'd  her  circle. 

Some  of  the  letters  may  be  entertaining  to  a  cynical  reader  or  to  the 
student  of  eighteenth-century  '  sentiment,'  as,  for  instance,  when 
Mirabeau  in  the  same  breath  prides  himself  on  his  romantic  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  Sophie,  protests  that  he  burns  with  a  pure  but  overpower- 
ing passion  for  his  correspondent,  and  complains  of  the  embarrassing 
fondness  of  the  princess  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  must  regret  that  M. 
Meunier  should  have  spent  so  much  pains  on  what  was  hardly  worth 
doing.  He  understands  Mirabeau,  he  has  well  analysed  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  and  has  given  a  clever  sketch  (p.  229  et  seq.)  of  one  aspect 
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of  his  many-sided  personality.  His  rather  ostentatious  famiharity  with 
his  subject  perhaps  leads  him  to  assume  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  but  all  information  that  the  ignorant  can  desire  will  be 
found  in  the  dictionary  of  proper  names — a  very  solid  piece  of  work — at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  P.  F.  Willert. 


A  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Marcus  R.  P.  Dorman,  M.A.  Vol.  I.,  1798-1805.  (London  :  Kegan 
Paul.     1902.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  volume  that  will  repay  the  attention  of  the 
best-informed  scholars ;  but  the  arrangement  of  facts  is  far  from  good, 
the  author  has  not  the  gift  of  effectively  interweaving  the  new  materials 
gleaned  from  the  archives  with  the  other  materials  taken  from  published 
sources,  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  facts  are  sometimes 
curiously  warped  and  one-sided.  Mr.  Dorman,  in  fact,  has  not  brought 
critical  acumen  to  bear  on  his  materials  ;  it  is  strange  to  find  him  in  the 
early  chapters  frequently  quoting  so  discredited  a  work  as  Thiers's 
French  Bevolution  side  by  side  with  documents  taken  from  the  British 
archives.  Nor  has  he  in  all  cases  mastered  these  last  with  the  needful 
care.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not  have  treated  the  affair  of  the 
Scheldt  so  allusively  and  briefly  in  his  description  of  the  causes  of  the 
rupture  between  England  and  France  early  in  1793.  There  is  also  no 
reference  to  Pitt's  desire  to  stave  off  the  impending  second  partition  of 
Poland  as  one  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  him  to  cling  to  peace  as 
long  as  possible.  Mr.  Dorman  would  have  done  better,  seeing  that  these 
years  do  not  strictly  fall  within  his  period,  to  limit  his  survey  to  those 
events  that  made  for  war  and  hindered  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1796-7.  As  it  is,  these  facts  do  not  stand  out  above  very  many  others 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  main  story,  which  he  has  yet  to  tell. 
Further,  Mr.  Dorman  seems  to  consider  that  Austria,  and  not  England, 
was  the  first  to  suggest  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  in  1796. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  archives,  however,  distinctly  prove  the 
contrary,  as  was  shown,  since  his  book  was  written,  in  an  article  in  this 
Review  last  April.  By  22  Dec.  1795  Pitt  and  Grenville  had  formed 
the  resolve  to  suggest  a  negotiation  along  with  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
and  they  persevered  with  it  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  George  III  and 
the  chilly  reception  accorded  to  their  proposal  at  Vienna.  The  negotia- 
tion was  not  broken  off,  as  Mr.  Dorman  says  (p.  29).  It  dragged  on  for 
some  time,  and  Lord  Malmesbury's  first  mission  was  the  result  of  inten- 
tions set  forth  in  Grenville's  despatch  of  22  Dec.  1795. 

Irish  affairs  bulk  largely  in  Mr.  Dorman's  volume,  but  here  again  the 
narrative  suffers  from  diffuseness  and  from  the  interpolation  of  several 
paragraphs  referring  successively  to  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
type  of  forensic  reasoning  then  in  vogue,  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  abortive  attempts  at  invasion  by  the 
French.  If  the  author's  aim  was  to  lead  up  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1801, 
it  is  obvious  that  his  presentment  would  gain  immensely  by  the  exclusion 
of  such  extraneous  topics.  Naval  and  diplomatic  affairs  are  sometimes 
handled  in  this  work  so  as  to  give  a  wrong  impression.     In  speaking  of 
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the  escape  of  Villeneuve's  ships  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  author 
merely  states  that  one  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  driven  out 
from  Malta ;  but  the  important  fact  is  that  the  two  frigates  were  taken 
later  on  when  nearing  Toulon.  It  is  also  odd  to  quote  (p.  159)  Nelson's 
difficulties  in  procuring  provisions  in  the  Neapolitan  ports  on  his  way- 
out  as  a  proof  of  the  suspicions  and  fears  harboured  by  that  court  on  his 
return,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  received  with  transports  of  joy, 
and  prudence  was  cast  to  the  winds.  On  the  next  page  Mr.  Dorman 
strangely  omits  to  note  the  unwise  pressure  exerted  by  Nelson  and 
Hamilton  on  the  Neapolitan  court  to  hurry  on  war.  He  merely  states 
that  *  England  alone  was  struggling  honestly  to  liberate  the  oppressed,' 
and  that  '  Ferdinand  now  plucked  up  courage '  to  declare  war.  No  one 
would  surmise  from  this  that  Nelson,  Hamilton,  and  Acton  practically 
decided  the  policy  of  that  court  and  brought  on  the  disastrously  pre- 
mature invasion  of  the  papal  states.  In  treating  the  miserable  events 
at  Naples  of  midsummer  1799,  of  which  Nelson  was  the  centre,  Mr. 
Dorman  does  not  refer  to  the  admirable  article  by  Captain  Mahan 
extenuating  the  conduct  of  our  admiral  which  appeared  in  this  Review 
for  October  1900.  Yet  that  article  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  case  for  Nelson. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  entering  on  the  nineteenth  century  Mr. 
Dorman  did  not  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  situation.  The 
lack  of  those  luminous  generalisations  which  add  interest  and  dignity  to 
history  is  a  failing  in  this  volume.  In  truth  Mr.  Dorman  has  attempted 
too  much.  It  is  impossible,  in  dealing  with  so  momentous  a  period,  to 
treat  military,  naval,  parliamentary,  and  diplomatic  affairs,  not  to 
speak  of  excursus  on  the  social  life  of  the  people,  music,  paintings, 
philosophy,  the  political  and  legal  systems  advocated  by  Bentham,  and 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity — without  hopelessly  overloading  the 
canvas.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

Borne,  Naples  et  le  Directoire.   Par  Joseph  du  Teil.     (Paris:  Plon. 

1902.) 
Belazioni    dei    Patrioti    Napoletani    col    Direttorio    e    col    Consolato* 

Da  Benedetto  Ckoce.     (Napoli :  Pierro.     1902.) 

In  the  former  of  these  volumes  the  baron  du  Teil  discusses  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797  in  Italy.  Much  new 
light  is  thrown  by  it  on  the  history  of  the  concordat,  and  of  the  attempts 
made  by  a  moderate  minority  in  the  directory  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
religious  peace.  The  Jacobin  majority,  composed  of  Barras,  La  Revelliere, 
and  Rewbell,  were  actively  hostile  to  any  solution  of  the  rehgious  pro- 
blem which  did  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
temporal  power  of  the  church  in  France.  Carnot  and  Le  Tourneur,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  in  favour  of  a  settlement  which  should  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  republican  regime  by  the  church,  even  though  the 
question  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  should  be  left  in  abeyance.  Owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Bonaparte,  the  directory  and  Pius  VI  were  brought  into 
diplomatic  contact,  and  the  abbe  Pieracchi  was  sent  to  Paris  to  open 
negotiations.     The  pourparlers  were,  however,  broken  off  on  account  of 
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the  harsh  terms  demanded  by  the  directory,  which  included  the  disavowal 
of  all  bulls,  rescripts,  and  briefs  published  in  France  since  1789,  as  well 
as  large  pecuniary  and  territorial  sacrifices.  Finally  Pius  VI  was  driven 
to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  which  humbled  the  church  to  the 
dust  while  leaving  the  religious  problem  unsolved.  Bonaparte,  however, 
renewed  his  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  brother  Joseph,  then  ambassador  at  Rome.  These  later 
negotiations  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  coup  d'etat  of 
18  Fructidor,  which  deprived  him  of  the  support  of  Carnot.  The 
Jacobin  majority  then  became  supreme,  and  the  result  was  the  democra- 
tisation  of  southern  Italy  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  and 
Parthenopean  republics.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  recently  declared  in 
the  French  chamber  that  the  Revolution  shrank  from  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state.  The  volume  under 
review  does  not  bear  out  this  statement.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
appears  to  be  that  the  directory  erred  not  in  postponing  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  but  rather  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it  through  in  a  high- 
handed way,  without  any  regard  for  the  traditional  position  of  the  church 
in  the  state.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  more  fortunate  than  the  holy 
see  in  its  dealings  with  the  directory,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
less  accessible  to  the  French  armies,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great 
tact  and  skill  displayed  by  the  prince  Belmonte-Pignatelli,  the  Neapoli- 
tan plenipotentiary  at  Paris.  Baron  du  Teil's  work  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  students  of  this  period,  and  possesses  an  especial  value 
owing  to  the  copious  extracts  which  it  contains,  drawn  from  the  archives 
des  affaires  etrangeres. 

In  the  second  book  named  above  Professor  Croce  has  collected  two  series 
of  documents  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Parthenopean  republic 
which  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  the  efforts  of  the  Societa 
Storica  Napoletana.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  papers  of  Fran- 
cescantonio  Ciaia,  the  envoy  of  the  Neapolitan  republic  to  the  directory 
in  1799.  They  relate  principally  to  a  special  deputation  sent  to  Paris  to 
urge  upon  the  directory  the  importance  of  seizing  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  to  protest  against  the  excessive  burden  imposed  upon  the  new 
republic  by  the  requisitions  of  the  French  government.  This  deputation 
was  snubbed  in  a  very  offhand  manner,  the  only  result  of  their  repeated 
attempts  to  secure  an  audience  being  that  their  passports  were  handed  to 
them  with  a  blunt  and  uncompromising  intimation  that  they  had  better 
return  at  once  to  Naples,  where  their  presence  and  counsels  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  government  of  the  Parthenopean 
republic.  The  second  series  consists  of  the  papers  of  Cesare  Paribelli,  a 
native  of  the  Valtellina,  who  had  settled  in  Naples  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  ParibelH  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  among  the  Neapolitan  Jacobins.  A  North  Itahan  by 
birth,  but  a  southerner  by  adoption,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Italian 
patriots  to  take  active  steps  for  the  realisation  of  the  conception  of  a 
united  Italy.  In  June  1799  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  directory  at 
Paris,  asking  for  the  creation  of  an  Italian  republic,  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  which  the  French  republic  would  derive  from  the  presence 
of  a   great   allied   power   on   her   southern  frontiers.     Both  Ciaia  and 
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Paribelli  are  representative  types  of  the  Jacobin  party  at  Naples, 
enthusiastic,  clean-handed,  and  high-minded,  but  lacking  in  qualities 
of  practical  statesmanship.  Professor  Croce  has  collected  and  annotated 
their  papers  with  the  greatest  fulness  and  accuracy,  and  has  also  added 
connecting  and  explanatory  matter  of  great  value. 

H.    C.    GUTTERIDGE. 

Mdmoire  surma  Detention  au  Temple^  1797-1799.  Par  P.  F.  de  R^musat. 
Publie  par  Victor  Pierre.  (Soci^te  d'Histoire  Contemporaine.) 
(Paris:  Picard.     1903.) 

This  reprint  is  another  instalment  of  M.  Victor  Pierre's  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  terror  under  the  directory  in  the  years 
1797  to  1799.  The  memoirs  were  originally  published  in  1817,  fourteen 
years  after  the  author's  death  ;  but  they  passed  almost  unnoticed,  as  they 
were  printed  at  the  end  of  his  poetic  and  dramatic  works,  which  M.  Pierre 
says  are  quite  worthless.  The  story  told  is,  briefly,  as  follows  :  R^musat, 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  family,  lived  quietly  at  Marseilles  until 
August  1792.  In  that  notorious  month  he  obtained  a  passport  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  lived  for  a  year,  while  his  wife  and  children  remained  at  Mar- 
seilles. He  then  visited  in  turn  Leghorn,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
and  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1796  ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
to  the  council  of  ancients.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fructidoris^y 
and  imprudently  stayed  in  Paris  after  the  coup  d'etat.  He  was  arrested, 
on  the  ground  that  Bonaparte  had  communicated  to  the  government  a 
letter  which  proved  Remusat  to  have  served  in  1792  under  the  command 
of  the  'regent  of  France.'  He  was  tried  before  the  bureau  centraly 
questioned  at  the  ministry  of  police,  and  brought  up  before  a  mihtary 
commission,  which,  with  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world,  was  unable  to 
find  any  trace  of  the  incriminating  letter.  Further,  on  consulting  the. 
list,  it  was  seen  that  Remusat's  name  did  not  appear  among  the  dmigrds. 
Consequently  the  commission  declared  itself  incompetent  to  judge  him. 
The  government  replied  by  imprisoning  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  found 
a  cosmopolitan  society,  including  the  English  commander  Sydney  Smith, 
who  escaped  during  Remusat's  detention.  Remusat  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  liberty,  and  his  friends  persuaded  Baudin  to  intercede  with  Merlin 
(of  Douai)  on  his  behalf.  However  the  only  result  of  this  step  was  to 
bring  Remusat  once  more  before  the  military  commission  which  had  already 
declared  itself  incompetent,  but  which  now  seems  to  have  had  orders 
to  condemn  him.  Nevertheless  the  commissior,  in  giving  sentence,  drew 
up  a  preamble  which  obviously  implied  the  prisoner's  innocence,  but 
pusillanimously  ended  by  referring  the  case  to  the  directory.  Thereupon 
the  directory  ordered  Remusat's  name  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  &migr&s. 
All  that  was  now  necessary  to  obtain  a  condemnation  was  that  the  com- 
mission should  identify  Remusat ;  but  by  great  good  fortune  he  was  not 
brought  up  before  the  commission  for  the  next  five  months.  Then  the 
coup  d'etat  of  30  Prairial  drove  Merlin  from  office,  and  two  months 
later  Remusat  was  set  at  liberty,  after  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two 
years.  The  story  is  that  of  a  rare  piece  of  iniquity,  but  M.  Pierre  assures 
his  readers  that  it  is  by  no  means  unique  in  the  history  of  the  directory, 
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and  on  the  ground  of  this  type  of  oppression  alone  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  understand  why  the  French  people  welcomed  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  in  Brumaire.  In  1817  one  of  the  two  reviewers  of  these 
memoirs  congratulated  Eemusat  on  not  having  seen  the  government  of 
the  empire  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  crimes,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  methods  of  the  empire  were  rapid,  and  the  agony  of  the  victim  was 
short,  while  there  are  not  many  stories  in  history  which  can  equal  that 
of  Eemusat  in  deliberate  prolongation  and  intensification  of  the  prisoner's 
mental  distress. 

Incidentally  there  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon prisons  in  Paris  in  1797,  and  a  rough  but  valuable  plan  of  the 
Temple.  On  the  whole  the  prisoners  who  were  sent  thither  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  very  serious  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  their 
manner  of  life,  while  the  number  of  evasions  would  show  that  with  a 
little  ingenuity  it  was  not  difficult  to  regain  liberty  either  by  winning 
over  the  sentries  or  by  deceiving  the  gaoler,  or  by  the  more  commonplace 
method  of  escaping  through  a  window.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 


Studies  in  Napoleonic  Statesmanship :   Germany.    By  Herbert  A.  L. 
Fisher.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    1903.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  could  not  have  done  better  than  begin  the  series 
of  Studies,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  his  hands  develop  into  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  whole  system  of  Napoleonic  statesmanship,  by 
a  volume  dealing  with  Germany.  Here  the  ground  had  been  well  broken 
up  before  him  ;  in  certain  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  short  but  not  altogether 
inglorious  history  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort,  there  remained,  indeed, 
little  more  for  him  to  do  than  to  select  and  compress  ;  and  the  field  of 
inquiry,  though  parcelled  and  reparcelled  out  with  appalling  arbitrari- 
ness, possesses  in  some  respects  a  unique  homogeneity  of  its  own.  On 
the  other  hand  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  Mr.  Fisher 
has  proposed  to  himself,  which  render  it  worthy  of  the  ability  and 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  foremost  among  our  younger  historical  scholars, 
are  already  apparent  in  what  it  is  a  pleasure  to  regard  as  the  first 
volume  of  his  work.  The  historian  who,  overawed  by  that  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon's  genius  from  which  only  a  very  petty  species  of 
criticism  is  able  to  keep  free,  should  seek  to  prove  either  Napoleon's 
foreign  policy  or  his  administrative  system  all  of  a  piece  with  itself,  would 
soon  find  himself  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  barren  heights  of  paradox. 
The  greatest  of  historical  personalities  are  such  precisely  because  they  are 
the  embodiments  of  forces  which  have  not  originated  in  themselves.  In  his 
foreign  policy,  as  at  home  in  France,  Napoleon  was  the  child  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion ;  yet  the  aims  which  he  inherited  and  pursued  were  those  of  the  Valois 
and  Bourbon  kings,  from  Henry  II  to  Louis  XIV.  '  The  most  brilHant 
peace  that  had  been  made  for  centuries  ' — the  peace  of  Campo  Formio — 
detached  two  great  provinces  from  the  Austrian  rule,  and  struck  a  blow 
at  the  continuity  of  the  empire  and  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  in  it,  which  Luneville  was  to  drive  home.  Pressburg  followed  ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
establishment  of  Metternich's  ascendency,  that  Napoleon,  by  pressing  on 
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his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  justified  the  distrust  which  his  opposite 
line  of  policy  had  from  the  first  called  forth  in  the  longest-headed  of 
French  statesmen,  Talleyrand.  Not  less  signal  are  the  inconsistencies, 
with  an  examination  of  which  the  present  volume  is  more  specially  con- 
cerned, noticeable  in  the  principles  and  motives  guiding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  lands  which  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  had 
conquered  or  brought  into  the  sphere  of  French  influence.  These  incon- 
sistencies, in  the  case  of  Germany  at  all  events,  were  due  not  so  much  to 
the  incompatibility  between  the  survivals  of  the  historic  past  and  the 
spirit  of  the  administrative  changes  which  had  transformed  France  as  to 
the  struggle  observable,  not  only  in  Napoleon's  subordinates  but  in 
Napoleon  himself,  between  what  Mr.  Fisher  happily  terms  the  two  ideals 

*  of  exploitation  '  and  '  of  beneficence.'  The  passage  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  volume  summarising  the  utterances  of  the  '  two  voices, 
distinct,  sincere,  and  contradictory,'  which  in  the  French  administrative 
correspondence  of  this  epoch  give  expression  to  these  mutually  adverse 
ideals  is  excellently  put ;  the  inconsistency  in  Napoleon  himself  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Perhaps  the  instance 
of  the  Westphalian  kingdom  best  exemplifies  the  contrast  between  what 
in  Napoleon  himself  also  was  the  principle  of  beneficence  and  the  practice 
of  exploitation,  or,  in  other  words,  between  an  enlightened  liberalism  of 
political  theory  and  a  deadly  ruthlessness  of  immediate  political  purpose. 
'  Be  a  constitutional  king,'  wrote  the  emperor  to  his  brother  Jerome, 
whose  own  monarchical  conceptions  largely  turned  upon  royal  progresses, 
masked  balls,  and  private  theatricals,  though  he  was  not  altogether  with- 
out higher  thoughts  and  nobler  impulses. 

The  benefits  of  the  '  Code  Napoleon,'  the  publicity  of  procedure,  the  establish- 
ment of  juries  will  be  so  many  distinctive  characteristics  of  j^our  monarchy. 
And,  if  I  may  tell  you  all  my  thought,  I  count  more  upon  them  for  the  extension 
and  consolidation  of  your  kingdom  than  on  the  result  of  the  greatest  victories. 
It  is  necessary  that  your  people  should  enjoy  a  liberty,  an  equality,  and  a 
degree  of  well-being  unknown  to  the  people  of  Germany.  This  method  of 
government  will  be  a  more  powerful  barrier  to  separate  you  from  Prussia  than 
the  Elbe  or  fortresses  or  French  protection.  What  people  would  wish  to  revert 
to  Prussian  despotism  after  once  tasting  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
government  ? 

The  administrative  system  actually  established  in  Westphalia  had  its 
defects  and  its  excesses ;  but  neither  the  French  councillors  of  regency 
who  stood  at  its  head,  and  with  whom  Schiller's  'trustworthy'  friend 
the  distinguished  historian  Johannes  von  Miiller,  was  associated,  nor  the 
almost  entirely  German  loersonjiel  of  their  subordinates  lacked  ability  and 
good -will.  The  corruption  which  almost  inevitably  found  its  way  into  the 
service ;  the  autocratic  spirit  which  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  suppressed 
three  existing  universities  (by  the  way,  Helmstedt  may  have  been  '  small 
and  unimportant,*  but  the  single  name  of  Calixtus  would  suffice  to  preserve 
its  memory  green) ;  the  imperfectness  that  clogged  the  fiscal  system,  albeit 

•  compared  with  the  previous  financial  systems  which  had  maintained 
in  these  parts  of  Germany  a  Westphalian  budget  was  a  model  of  wise 
and  lucid  statesmanship  ;  '  above  all  the  licentious  extravagance  of  King 
Jerome'g  Qourt,  and  the  insensate  pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  mere  act 
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of  giving — all  these  time  might  have  cured  or  a  judicious  treatment  salved. 
Perhaps  even  a  modus  vivendi  might  have  been  in  the  end  found  between  the 
police,  the  least  successful  of  all  the  importations  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  its  other  departments,  with  all  of  which,  except  that  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  observant  French  ambassador  Eeinhard  declared  it  to  be  at 
issue.  But  Napoleon,  who  desired  that  his  brother's  Westphalian  kingdom 
should  become  the  model  state  of  Germany  and  the  envy  of  the  popula- 
tions around  it,  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (April  1808)  laid  upon  its  im- 
poverished resources  an  absolutely  unbearable  burden,  transferring  to  it 
the  greater  portion  of  the  debts  of  the  ex-elector  of  Hesse  ;  reserving 
to  himself  the  revenue  of  half  the  domains  of  the  kingdom  ;  imposing 
upon  it  an  enormous  and  all  but  immediate  war  contribution,  and  charg- 
ing it  with  the  serious  cost  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  year  1807, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  kingdom  was  constituted.  The  war  contribu- 
tion was  afterwards  reduced ;  but  when  early  in  1810  Napoleon  at  last 
gratified  his  favourite  brother  by  making  over  to  him  Hanover,  which  the 
second  French  occupation  had  wrung  as  dry  as  a  sponge,  the  transfer  was 
accompanied  by  conditions  which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Westphalian 
finances.  They  included  the  taking  over  by  Westphalia  of  the  Hanoverian 
debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  6,000  French  troops,  in  addition  to 
the  12,500  which  the  kingdom  was  already  pledged  to  maintain,  besides, 
of  course,  its  own  contingent ;  and  the  upshot  was,  according  to  Eeinhard, 
calculated  to  be  that  Hanover  would  cost  King  Jerome's  government  ten 
million  francs  more  than  it  would  bring  in.  It  is  true  that  the  year  was 
not  out  before  the  annexation  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  in  its  turn  was 
regarded  as  necessitated  by  the  policy  of  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  con- 
tinental blockade,  drew  after  it  the  annexation  of  the  northern  part  of 
Hanover  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Weser  department  of  Westphalia,  and 
that  this  transaction  brought  some  relief  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
kingdom.  But,  as  is  said  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has  narrated  this  sequence  of 
events  without  the  least  exaggeration  of  the  extraordinary  violence  which 
characterises  them,  they  show  quite  unmistakably  that  Napoleon 
*  thought  Westphalia  a  fair  prey,  and  was  determined  to  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing.'  Even  the  oppressive  expense  of  the  Westphalian  army  might 
have  been  borne,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  recruited  showed  it  to 
be  by  no  means  an  unpopular  institution  ;  but  the  maintenance  (against 
treaty)  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  was  intolerable,  and  after  the 
constitution  of  the  Grande  Armee  early  in  1812  the  kingdom  was 
charged  with  the  entire  cost  of  the  endless  succession  of  the  troops 
cantoned  on  Westphalian  territory.  A  new  Westphalian  army,  newly 
equipped  in  every  respect,  had  to  be  created  to  replace  the  troops— 14,000 
out  of  16,000 — who  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  Russian  campaign  ;  and 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  whose  permanent  debt  had,  previously 
to  the  expedition,  been  estimated  at  160,000,000,  and  whose  deficit  in  the 
summer  of  1813  was  reckoned  at  more  than  6,000,000,  was  irretrievable.^ 
In  each  of  the  '  Westphalian  problems '  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Fisher  there 
were  many  factors,  and  in  most  of  them  King  Jerome  was  a  disturbing  one  ; 
but  for  '  the  ruin  of  Westphaha  '  the  creator  of  the  kingdom,  Napoleon,  is 
alone  to  be  held  responsible. 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  misprint  in  Mr.  Fisher's  quotation  from  Malchus  on  p.  308. 
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It  would  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  other  examples  to  be  found  in 
this  volume  of  flat  contradiction  between  well-calculated  designs  of  a 
policy  which  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  denounce  as  one  of  pre- 
tence and  the  imperious  necessities  of  a  career  without  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent. Thus  it  was  proposed  by  the  emperor's  highly  intelligent  and 
capable  diplomatic  agents  Reinhard  and  Bourrienne  to  include  in  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  forming  a  carefully  constructed  federal 
unit  of  their  own,  the  three  ancient  Hanse  towns  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Liibeck,  which  had  survived  its  representatives  of  the  famous  medieval 
league.  This  scheme,  which  was  to  preserve  much  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitutions of  the  three  cities,  was  approved  by  Napoleon  ;  while  he 
declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  three 
cities,  which  was,  of  course,  their  life's  blood,  with  the  help  of  his  own 
maritime  power,  and  of  making  it  serviceable  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  was  the  annexation  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  together  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  of 
certain  other  adjoining  territories,  carried  out  by  Davout  and  his 
colleagues  with  unmitigated  completeness,  but  the  institutions  of  the 
towns  in  particular  were  levelled  down  into  so  entire  a  conformity  to  the 
municipal  system  established  in  the  new  Hanseatic  departments  that  it 
afterwards  cost  Smidt,  C.  G.  Curtius,  and  their  colleagues  some  trouble 
to  persuade  the  powers  at  Vienna  that  the  process  was  worth  undoing 
again.  And,  worse  than  this,  although  Holland  had  previously  been  like- 
wise annexed  to  the  French  empire,  the  customs  line  between  Holland 
and  the  Hanseatic  departments  continued  to  be  rigorously  maintained, 
and  thus  the  trading  ports  whose  ancient  commercial  prosperity  he  had 
proposed  to  restore  by  union  with  France  were  persistently  denied  free 
access  to  the  French  and  Dutch  markets. 

Mr.  Fisher's  volume  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the 
earlier  furnishes  a  clear  and  valuable  summary,  on  several  passages  of 
which  I  should  have  particularly  liked  to  touch,  of  the  political  changes  • 
brought  about  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its  territories  from  Campo 
Formio  to  Tilsit.  The  latter,  which  is  both  the  more  elaborate  and  the 
more  important  portion  of  the  book,  analyses  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  administrative  system  established  under  a  rdgime  which  at  first  was 
almost  as  widely  expected  to  endure  and  develop  as  it  was  in  the  end 
known  to  be  doomed  to  a  hopeless  collapse.  Mr.  Fisher  begins  his 
survey  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine— necessarily  brief,  because  Napoleon  had  not  the  sHghtest 
intention  of  accepting  Dalberg's  invitation  that  he  should  '  become  the 
regenerator  of  the  Germanic  constitution,'  and  in  fact  cared  little  or 
nothing  as  to  the  form  of  the  bond  which  was  to  hold  his  Germanic 
vassals  together — but  unnecessarily  contemptuous  of  the  labours  of 
Kliiber,  valuable  in  this  as  in  contiguous  fields  of  documentary  research. 
The  study  of  such  federal  schemes,  whether  they  remained  virtually 
paper  schemes  only  or  whether,  like  the  proposed  North  German  League 
of  1806,  they  were  never  more  than  pure  projects,  is  rarely  without 
its  uses.  For  the  failure  of  Dalberg's  scheme  of  a  papal  concordat  with 
the  reorganised  empire  Napoleon  is  not  to  be  held  primarily  responsible  ; 
how  determined  the  curia  was  to  oppose  a  blank  negative  to  any  project 
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aiming  at  the  independence  of  the  German  catholic  church  was  again  seen 
at  Vienna,  where  the  exertions  of  Wessenberg  and  his  colleagues  proved  in 
the  main  hardly  less  abortive  than  Dalberg's  had  been.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  early  attempt  of  Bavaria  to  obtain  a  concordat  on  her  own 
account  should  have  been  supported  by  French  diplomacy,  but  that  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  King  Jerome  as  late  as  1812  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Westphalian  church  were  promptly  snubbed  by 
his  imperial  brother. 

The  chapters  which  follow,  and  for  which  Mr.  Fisher  has  accumulated 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  both  in  the  Paris  and  in  various  German 
archives,  besides  using  with  much  skill  collections  and  summaries  already 
at  command,  discuss  with  not  less  lucidity  than  fulness  the  regimes 
established  under  the  Napoleonic  system  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg, 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Rhine  departments.  To  the  Westphalian 
chapters  I  have  already  referred  ;  perhaps  an  even  greater  value  attaches 
to  the  chapters  on  Berg,  on  which  far  less  has  hitherto  been  written,  but 
whose  story,  though  perhaps  less  picturesque  in  its  peripety,  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  instructive.  The  rule  of  Murat,  who,  notwithstanding 
Napoleon's  admonitions,  had  never  been  contented  either  with  the 
extent  of  his  territory,  and,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  wish,  would  gladly 
have  enlarged  it  by  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussians,  or  with  the 
amount  of  his  income,  which  he  could  not  bring  up  to  the  normal  '  seven 
florins  '  per  soul,  was  after  some  two  years  and  a  half  exchanged  for 
what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  direct  imperial  control,  although  in 
March  1809  the  infant  Napoleon  Louis  (Louis  Napoleon)  was  created 
grand  duke  by  patent.  When  appointing  Roederer  in  September  1810 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  grand  duchy,  Napoleon  declared 
his  intention  that  the  administration  thus  established  *  should  be  the 
training  school  of  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.'  The 
results  achieved  here  thus  furnish  an  admirable  test  of  the  direct 
results  of  Napoleonic  policy  in  a  state  of  purely  Napoleonic  construc- 
tion. There  was  much  that  was  excellent  in  these  results,  including 
that  abolition  of  serfage  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  as  Mr. 
Fisher  shows,  was  even  of  greater  advantage  to  the  economic  progress  of 
the  country  than  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual  serf.  But  the  fiscal 
system  and  the  commercial  policy  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the  grand 
duchy,  and  the  military  conscription  dried  up  its  life's  blood.  These, 
together  with  the  deadening  sense  of  an  alien  tyranny,  here  as  elsewhere 
frustrated  much  well-meant  effort  and  much  well-directed  hard  work, 
carried  on  in  obedience  to  luminous  and  progressive  ideas. 

There  would  have  been  much  to  say  about  the  remaining  chapters  in 
this  volume,  and  as  to  certain  aspects  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  which 
reappear  throughout  its  second  part,  those  in  particular  which  refer  to 
law  and  justice  and  to  education  ;  but  I  have  already  exceeded  my  limits. 
I  must,  therefore,  likewise  refrain  from  an  attempt,  however  feeble,  to 
protest  against  the  rather  hard  measure  meted  out  to  Dalberg,  and  can 
only  give  a  passing  expression  to  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  Mr. 
Fisher's  appreciation  of  Gorres,  next  to  Gentz  (as  Gentz  himself  came 
to  acknowledge)  the  foremost  of  German  publicists  of  his  age.     Germany 
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has  never  seen  a  third  of  equal  distinction  ;  for  in  Treitschke  the 
publicist  almost,  though  not  perhaps  entirely,  disappeared  in  the  historian. 
And  I  may  perhaps  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  while  Mr. 
Fisher  is  free  from  the  political  passion  and  the  consequent  inevitable 
unfairness  of  the  great  German  writer,  there  are  passages  in  this  volume 
which,  without  being  specially  indebted  to  him,  recall  some  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  his  historical  method,  as  it  most  strikingly 
manifests  itself  in  some  of  his  larger  essays  and  in  the  introductory 
sections  of  his  magmmi  opus.  Like  the  German  historian  before  him,  Mr. 
Fisher  perceives  that  the  great  currents  of  national  life,  including  those 
of  education  and  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tribal 
differences  of  origin  as  moulded  by  conditions  of  life,  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  together  with  the  influence  of  personality,  the  operation  of 
legislation  and  economic  causes,  if  the  processes  are  to  be  determined 
by  which  states  grow  and  flourish,  decay  and  collapse.  Of  Treitschke's 
humour  too,  without  its  savage  element,  one  is  reminded  by  an  occasional 
sally,  such  as  that  against  the  Poles  and  their  hatred  of  the  Prussians, 
*  who  had  taxed  brandy  and  musical  instruments.' 

In  a  future  edition  Mr.  Fisher  may,  we  hope,  amplify  some  of  the 
illustrative  matter  in  this  volume ;  here  and  there,  more  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  volume,  he  may  think  fit  to  modify  at  the  same  time. 
The  intellectual  hegemony  of  France  had  been  seriously  affected  in 
Germany  by  movements  of  which  the  Sturm  und  Drang  was  only  the 
most  conspicuous  (p.  4).  The  references  to  German  religious  life  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (p.  12)  might  advantageously  be 
enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Ritschl's  classical  history  of  a  movement  to 
which  Mr.  Fisher  only  refers  in  passing  ;  the  instance  of  Lutheran 
adulation  of  princes  mentioned  by  him  (ibid.)  could  almost  be  paralleled 
from  W.  J.  Conybeare's  famous  essay  on  Church  Parties.  It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  (p.  43)  that  the  two  grand  masters  '  represented  all  that 
was  left  of  the  thirty-four  ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  diet '  by  the  Beichs-  ■ 
deputationshauptschluss  of  February  1803.  The  feeling  that  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  should  be  separated  from  Great  Britain  (p.  54)  had 
long  been  shared  by  the  royal  house.  Undoubtedly  the  two  Mecklenburg 
dukes  claimed  to  descend  from  Obotrite  princes,  but  the  suggestion  that 
they  held  aloof  from  the  Northern  League  because  they  *  were  Slavonic  ' 
(p.  128)  would  have  startled  Queen  Charlotte  and  Queen  Louisa.  If  the 
last-named  was  the  head  of  the  war  party  at  Berlin  (p.  125),  she  was 
only  the  figure-head.  The  brutal  execution  of  Palm  was  hardly  the 
actual  cause  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war  (p.  130).  The  distinction 
between  *  the  king '  and  *  the  duke  '  of  Bavaria  (p.  186)  A-equires  explana- 
tion. Which  of  the  Verrines  is  referred  to  (p.  192)  ?  The  Wolfenbiittel 
Library  was  founded  by  Rudolf  (not  *  Ernst ')  August,  and  *  Duke  Ulrich ' 
is  more  generally  known  as  *  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  '  (p.  225).  Was  Gellert 
professor  at  Halle  (p.  226)  or  at  Leipzig  ?  And  what  can  be  meant  by 
the  statement  {ibid.)  that  Magdeburg  was  after  eight  centuries  severed 
from  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  ?  A.  W.  Ward. 
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II  Generate  Carlo  Filangieri,  Principe  di  Satriano  e  Duca  di  Taormina. 
Per  Tebesa  Filangieri  Fieschi  Ravaschieri.  (Milano  : 
Treves.     1902.) 

This  is  a  disappointing  book,  consisting  of  extracts  from  ricordi  of  his 
life  and  times  left  by  Carlo  Filangieri.  A  connecting  narrative  that  makes 
up  about  one  half  of  the  text  is  supphed  by  the  duchessa  Ravaschieri, 
his  only  surviving  descendant ;  of  this  all  that  shall  be  said  is  that  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  strong  note  of  filial  affection.  Filangieri's  first 
recorded  experiences  go  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  days  of  his 
father,  the  distinguished  economist  and  philosopher  Gaetano  Filangieri ; 
his  military  career  began  under  the  protection  of  the  First  Consul 
Bonaparte  ;  his  first  campaign  was  that  of  Austerlitz.  Early  in  1806  he 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  to  witness  or  take  part  in  the  numerous  revolutions  from  the 
fall  of  Murat  to  the  advent  of  Garibaldi.  But  unfortunately  his  narrative 
falls  between  two  stools  ;  as  a  deliberate  attempt  at  history  it  is  loose  and 
inaccurate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  minute  details  and 
personal  points  of  view  that  lend  both  charm  and  value  to  memoirs. 
There  are,  however,  here  and  there,  passages  to  which  this  criticism  will 
not  apply.  Two  incidents  of  Filangieri's  life  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  are  related  with  much  spirit.  The  first  of  these  was  his  duel  with 
General  Franceschi  at  Burgos  during  the  winter  of  1808,  resulting  in  that 
promising  officer's  death ;  Filangieri's  subsequent  interview  with  Napoleon 
is  well  told.  The  second  was  his  famous  charge  over  the  bridge  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio  when  in  command  of  one  of  Joachim  Murat' s  cavalry  brigades 
in  1815.  It  was  after  the  Bourbon  restoration  that  Filangieri  became  a 
prominent  personage.  His  notes  on  the  revolution  of  1820-1  are  of  slight 
interest ;  but  when  Ferdinand  II  charged  him  with  the  task  of  reasserting 
the  royal  authority  in  Sicily  in  1848  his  doings  attracted  wide  notice,  and 
receive  full  treatment  in  this  book.  It  is  at  this  point,  some  eighty  or 
ninety  pages,  that  a  standard  of  historical  value  is  reached.  Here  are 
recorded  the  bombardment  and  storming  of  Messina  (whence  Ferdinand's 
appellation  of  Bomba),  the  capture  of  Catania,  the  surrender  of  Palermo,  the 
subsequent  administration  of  Sicily.  This  part  of  the  narrative  is  largely 
an  apology,  and  deserves  the  hearing  that  is  due  to  a  brave  and  good 
soldier.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  closing  years  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  and  the  end  of  Filangieri's  long  life.  For  these  the 
duchessa  Ravaschieri  draws  very  freely  from  De  Cesare.  The  inaccuracies 
in  the  book  are  very  numerous.  At  p.  80  Filangieri  claims  for  himself 
the  decision  of  letting  Pius  VII  cross  the  line  of  outposts  on  the  Taro  ; 
all  other  accounts  agree  in  ascribing  this  to  Nugent,  and  are  unquestion- 
ably correct.  On  the  next  page  the  duchessa  Ravaschieri  speaks  of  the 
numerous  engagements  of  the  Neapolitans  on  the  Mincio  in  1814  ;  they 
did  not  fire  a  single  shot  there.  R.  M.  Johnston. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  the  large  synthesis  outhned  in 
M.  Gaston  Richard's  essay,  L'Idee  d'Evolution  dans  la  Nature  et 
VHistoire  (Paris:  Alcan,  1903).  Negatively  it  may  be  described  as  a 
destructive  criticism  of  the  presuppositions  involved  in  the  idea  of  evolu- 
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tion  when  employed  as  a  clue  to  the  development  of  nature  and  human 
history. 

The  verbal  concept  of  evolution  (so  the  writer  sums  up)  has  for  its  sole 
result  the  confusion  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  phenomenology,  the 
concepts  of  causality,  of  series,  of  latent  process,  with  ambiguous  meta- 
physical notions,  universal  metamorphosis,  infinite  progress,  absolute  continuity 
(p.  324). 

Both  the  word  and  its  connotation  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  banished 
from  the  vocabulary  and  the  method  of  science  and  philosophy.  In  lieu 
of  it  M.  Richard  advocates  the  claims  of  *  social  psychology,'  which  he 
defines  as  the  investigation  of  social  ties  and  the  psychological  factors 
which  operate  in  their  formation  and  dissolution.  Its  method  is  genetic 
— i.e.  comparative  and  historical — and  thus  social  psychology  is  shown 
to  involve  and  to  be  coextensive  with  the  philosophy  of  history.  Of  this 
philosophy  an  outline  or  specimen  is  presented  in  a  series  of  chapters  on 
*  Instinctive  Communities,'  *  Survivals  of  Social  Psychology,'  *  Revolu- 
tions and  Social  Ties,'  *  The  Formation  of  Social  Ties,'  *  The  Arrest  of 
Development,'  and  '  The  Law  of  Regression.'  Some  of  the  generalisa- 
tions are  hazardous,  but  a  cosmic  history  is  not  the  fair  prey  of  minute 
criticism.  The  philosophical  position  occupied  by  M.  Richard  may  best 
be  indicated  by  noting  some  of  the  conclusions  for  which  he  contends — 
that  the  supposed  antithesis  between  the  cosmic  and  moral  order  does 
not  exist ;  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  explain  exhaustively  the  higher 
by  the  lower  organisms  than  the  lower  by  the  higher ;  that  the  man  who 
thinks  is  not  a  depraved  animal  nor  one  with  a  dissolute  instinct ;  that 
the  laws  of  development  are  contingent  laws,  and  that  contingency  is 
neither  to  be  identified  with  accident  nor  with  necessity ;  that,  without 
endorsing  all  the  inferences  of  teleology,  we  may  admit  the  conception  of 
an  instinctive  and  rational  *  finality.'  M.  Richard's  work  advances  high 
claims,  and  deserves  serious  attention.  If  his  argument  is  not  always 
convincing  it  is  perhaps  because  it  moves  rather  by  criticism  and  citation 
than  by  a  constructive  and  inevitable  logic.  The  book  is  at  any  rate  very 
significant  of  the  surface  currents  of  contemporary  continental  thought. 

W.  G.  P.  S. 


We  have  received  three  more  instalments  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Helmolt's 
great  Weltgeschichte,  the  second  volume  in  German,  Ostasien  unci 
Ozeanicn,  Der  Indische  Ozean  (Leipzig :  Bibliographisches  Institut, 
1902),  and  the  seventh  and  the  third  in  the  English  translation  :  The 
WoiicVs  History^  VII.  West  Europe  to  1800,  and  III.  Westerii  Asia 
and  Africa  (London :  Heinemann,  1903).  The  first  is  likely  to  be 
of  considerable  use  for  reference,  as  the  writers  (Von  Brandt,  Schurtz, 
Weule,  and  Emil  Schmidt)  have  the  special  knowledge  required  along 
with  respect  for  accuracy  in  detail.  In  the  preface,  the  editor  defends, 
against  his  critics,  the  ethno-geographical  plan  on  which  the  history  is 
arranged.  It  certainly  seems  more  suitable  to  the  subjects  of  this 
volume  than  to  some  other  parts.  The  illustrations  are  attractive  and 
interesting.      The  English  translation  of  vol.  vii.  seems  to  have  been 
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carefully  done.  The  translation  of  vol.  iii.  will  perhaps  be  of  special 
interest  just  now  that  the  English  public  is  aroused  to  some  interest  in 
early  Babylonia,  and  is  therefore  ready  for  Dr.  Winckler.  A.  G. 


Dr.  Otto  Schulz's  Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  unserer  litterarischen 
Uherlieferung  fur  die  Zeit  von  Commodus'  Sturze  bis  auf  den  Tod  des 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  (Leipzig  :  Liebisch,  1903)  are  so 
devoid  of  literary  merit  as  to  be  almost  unreadable.  The  author  is 
mainly  interested  in  the  Quellenkritik  of  the  Historia  Aicgusta,  though 
some  space  is  also  devoted  to  Dio  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  the  minor 
authorities.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  '  first  compiler  '  of  the 
lives — to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  reviser  of  the  Theodosian 
period,  to  whom  the  fabricated  documents,  &c.,  belong — had  before  him  an 
extremely  well-informed  contemporary  authority,  from  whose  writings  he 
extracted  a  condensed  narrative,  and  that  this  was  not  Marius  Maximus. 
Were  these  propositions  capable  of  proof,  something  would  doubtless  have 
been  gained  ;  but  the  evidence  is  certainly  insufficient  to  establish  either 
the  use  of  a  single  source  or  the  introduction  by  the  reviser  of  all  the 
references  to  Marius  Maximus.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  concluding  sentences  of  the  life  of  Pertinax,  for  example,  were  written 
by  the  original  biographer  with  Marius  Maximus's  work  before  him. 
Incidentally  the  author  expresses  opinions  as  to  the  character  and 
actions  of  the  emperors  which  are  usually  perverse.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  his  remark  on  the  murder  of  Geta.  Ei7i  einziger  scharfer  Aderlass, 
ein  Schrei  der  E?npdrmig,  ein  Auge^ihlick  des  Aufruhrs  und  beklagens- 
verther  Irnmgen  und  der  Sturm  hatte  ausgetoht  .  .  .  nur  ein  dumpfer 
Groll  wirkte  im  Inneren  der  Menschen  fort ;  aber  er  nchtete  sich  mi  die 
falsche  Adresse,  gegen  Antoninus,  nicht  gegen  die  entsetzliche  Notwendig- 
keit,  die  in  den  schweren  Schdden  der  Zeit  begrwidet  war.        H.  S.  J. 

Under  the  title  of  Corporis  Ghartarum  Italiae  Specimen  (Rome  : 
Loescher,  1902)  Professor  L.  M.  Hartmann  has  put  forth  a  proposal  for 
the  publication  of  all  Italian  charters  down  to  about  1200,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  accessible  in  modern  editions  of  chartularies, 
such  as  the  Farfa  register.  In  order  to  economise  space  he  advocates  the 
drawing  up  of  formularies  for  each  type  of  document  and  attaching  to 
each  formula  its  special  designation  and  number.  The  formal  elements 
in  a  document  would  then  be  expressed  by  references  to  these  designations 
and  numbers  {e.g.  '  Pr.  1, 2,  3a,  4,  7a  '),  and  only  the  material  parts  printed 
at  length.  By  this  means  any  one  who  wished  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
document  would  be  able  to  do  so.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  extremely 
technical  shape  in  which  the  texts  appear  would  be  found  attractive  by 
many  w^orkers,  and  the  risk  of  error  in  identifying  the  types  and  noting 
the  symbols  would  be  considerable.  Still,  if  accurately  carried  out,  we 
admit  that  the  plan  has  a  real  scientific  value.  V. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  growing  literature  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Franciscan  movement  we  may  mention  the  Description  du  Manuscrit 
Canonici  Miscell.  525  de  la  Bibliothegue  Bodleienne,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Little, 
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which  forms  the  fifth  fasciculus  of  the  OptismUes  de  Critique  Historique 
(Paris :  Fischbacher,  1903).  The  manuscript,  which  was  written  at 
Eagusa  in  1384  and  1385,  contains  first  the  Specidtbyn  Perfectionis ; 
secondly,  a  compilation  entitled  Liber  quorumdam  notahilium  gestonim 
beati  Francisci  et  sociorum  eiits  in  ipsius  legenda  omissorum  ;  and  thirdly, 
some  miscellaneous  documents.  In  the  first  two  works  Mr.  Little  prints 
the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  full,  with  enough  of  the  text  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Speciohmi  Perfectionis  be  notes 
any  important  variants  from  M.  Sabatier's  edition.  The  contents  of  the 
anonymous  Acts  he  traces  to  their  sources  or  cites  parallel  narratives. 
The  documents  in  the  third  section  are  described  more  briefly ;  but  a  list 
of  the  provinces,  custodies,  and  houses  of  the  order  of  Friars  Minor,  of  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Clara,  and  of  the  congregations  of  the  third  order,  in 
1385,  is  printed  at  length.  The  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  done  with 
scholarly  thoroughness  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  materials.         W. 


The  Cambridge  Gild  Records,  which  Miss  Mary  Bateson  has  edited 
for  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (1903),  comprise  a  minute  book  of 
the  Gild  of  St.  Mary  extending  over  the  years  1298-1319,  its  Bede  KoUs, 
a  minute  book  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Gild  from  1350  to  1361,  and  the 
returns  of  eight  other  gilds  to  the  royal  order  of  1389  inquiring  into  the 
origin  and  property  of  the  gilds  in  general.  The  records  of  the  first  two 
associations  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  college  which  they  founded  after 
their  amalgamation  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  younger  and  richer 
of  the  two.  k  selection  from  the  land  conveyances  to  the  mother  gilds 
preserved  in  its  muniment  room  is  given  in  an  appendix.  The  returns  of 
1389  are  taken  from  the  chancery  certificates  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  which  Toulmin  Smith's  English  Gilds  has  made  so  well  known. 
The  Cambridge  minute  books  help  to  bridge  the  lamentable  gap  in 
our  knowledge  of  gild  life  between  this  date  and  the  eleventh  century. 
That  the  Anglo-Saxon  gilds  whose  rules  have  come  down  to  us  were 
the  direct  ancestors  of  those  of  Cambridge  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
brought  together  by  Miss  Bateson.  The  social  side  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  not  represented  in  their  descendants  at  Cambridge,  which  were 
apparently  purely  religious,  if  their  regulations  are  any  guide,  though,  at 
a  date  much  later  than  any  of  these  documents,  we  hear  of  the  members 
of  the  Gild  of  St.  Katherine  dining  together.  The  association  with  trade, 
so  common  elsewhere,  was  also  absent  here.  The  original  members  of 
the  Gild  of  St.  Mary  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  traders,  as  it  is  once  or 
twice,  at  an  early  stage,  called  Gilda  Mercatoimm,  but  there  is  very  little 
to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  it  represented  the  merchant  gild  of  King 
John's  charter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  trade  gilds  seem  to  have  been  as 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  Cambridge  as  in  some  other  towns  of  the 
eastern  counties,  notably  Colchester.  The  work  of  editing  has  been  per- 
formed with  the  scholarly  care  which  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Miss 
Bateson.  The  volume  is  a  solid  contribution  to  our  materials  for  the 
study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  medieval  insti- 
tutions. J.  T. 
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Dr.  Adolf  Hasenclever's  Die  Politih  der  Schmalkaldener  vor  AushrucJi 
dcs  schmalkaldischenKrieges  (Berlin :  Ebering,  1901)  distinctly  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  which  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Schmalkaldic 
league  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  downfall.  The  value  of  the  book  is, 
however,  somewhat  unequal.  The  introductory  chapters,  such  as  those 
sketching  the  previous  history  of  the  league,  its  attitude  towards  the 
archbishop  of  Koln  and  towards  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Albrecht  of 
Mainz,  and  its  attempt  to  negotiate  peace  between  England  and  France 
in  the  autumn  of  1545,  pass  rapidly  over  familiar  ground  and  are  based 
on  familiar  authorities  ;  in  the  negotiations  with  England,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Hasenclever  depends  mainly  upon  the  old  series  of  state  papers 
published  by  the  Record  Commission,  Dr.  Gairdner's  '  Calendar '  not 
having  made  other  sources  for  that  period  accessible  to  foreign  students 
and  the  Calendar  of  imperial  archives  at  Brussels  and  Vienna  having 
proceeded  no  further  than  1544.  But  the  kernel  of  the  book  consists  of 
the  discussions  and  negotiations  of  the  league  during  its  diet  at  Frankfort 
from  December  to  February  1545-6,  and  on  these  Dr.  Hasenclever's 
researches  in  the  Marburg  and  Weimar  archives  enabled  him  to  throw 
some  new  light— light  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  xmrticularismus 
and  incompetence  of  the  league.  Apart  from  a  decided  hostility  to 
Charles  V,  Dr.  Hasenclever  writes  with  impartiality,  but  a  slight  tendency 
to  exaggerate  may  be  traced  in  the  assertion  (p.  vii)  that  nicht  der 
Einhruch  Herzog  Moritz*  von  Sachsen  in  das  Gebiet  Johann  Friedrichs, 
sondern  der  Geldmangel  zwang  die  Schmalkaldener  dazic,  Ende 
Ncvember  Oherdeutschland  ztc  rdumen.  Dr.  Hasenclever  has  read  more 
widely  than  the  somewhat  meagre  bibliography  prefixed  to  his  book 
would  indicate,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  break  a  lance  with  such  recognised 
authorities  on  the  period  as  Dr.  Erich  Brandenburg  and  A.  von  Druffel. 
The  misprints  are  somewhat  numerous  and  some  of  the  foreign  names 
appear  in  a  strange  guise  :  Dr.  Tregonwell  (p.  75)  is  scarcely  recognisable 
as  '  Tregonletus.'  A.  F.  P. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Salford  Portmote  Becords  (Chetham  Society, 
1902),  edited  by  the  late  J.  G.  de  T.  Mandley,  is  published  in  continua- 
tion of  the  volume  noticed  in  this  Review  (xvii.  823).  It  covers  the  years 
1633-1669  and  contains  lists  of  the  burgesses  and  borough  officers,  the 
presentments  of  the  leet  jury,  and  the  constables'  accounts,  1636-40.  A 
useful  subject  index  to  both  volumes  is  appended.  X. 

M.  Leon  Mention  has  completed  his  selection  of  Documents  relatifs 
aux  Rai)iJorts  du  Clerge  avec  la  Boy  ante  de  1682  d  1789  ('  Textes  pour 
servir  a  I'Etude  et  I'Enseignement  de  I'Histoire.'  Paris  :  Picard,  1893^ 
1903)  by  a  second  series  of  documents,  beginning  with  the  bull 
'  Unigenitus '  and  going  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
their  suppression  by  the  bull  of  1773.  The  reign  of  Louis  XVI  and 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  are  thus  quite  un- 
represented, and  the  title  of  the  book  is  hardly  justified.  M.  Mention's 
documents  are  classed  under  four  heads,  the  bull  'Unigenitus,'  the 
struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the  clergy  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign   of  Louis   XV,   the   efforts   of  the   clergy  to  secure   their  fiscal 
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independence,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  no  general 
introduction,  only  brief  prefatory  notes.  The  footnotes  are  few,  concise, 
and  practical.  They  are  intended  to  elucidate  some  of  the  text  and  not 
to  criticise.  The  longest  document  included  is  the  great  attack  made  by 
the  Parlement  on  the  Jesuits  in  1762.  There  can  be  few  crimes,  errors, 
or  heresies  of  which  the  order  is  not  accused  in  this  extraordinary 
arret.  Like  so  many  other  official  documents,  published  in  this  or 
other  collections,  it  is  more  valuable  as  showing  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  issued  it  than  as  independent  evidence  of  historic  fact.      F.  F.  U. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Comi^tes  cles  Bdtiments  du  Boi  sous  le  Bdgne  de 
Louis  XIV,  edited  by  M.  Jules  Guiffrey  (Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1901)  for  the  archaeological  section  of  the  Collection  de  Documents  Inedits, 
covers  the  years  1706-1715.  The  accounts  include  receipts  and  expenses, 
and  give  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fabric  of  Versailles,  Fontainebleau, 
and  other  royal  castJes  and  houses,  the  salaries  of  lecturers  at  the 
academies  of  architecture  and  painting,  and  much  minute  detail. 
The  editor  appends  a  summary  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  more 
important  building  departments,  and  a  useful  list  of  artists,  literary  and 
learned  men  mentioned  in  the  accounts,  as  well  as  a  fine  index.  Y. 

Une  Sorciere  au  XVIIB  Siecle  {Marie-Anne  de  la  Ville),  by  M.  C. 
de  Coynart  (Paris  :  Hachette,  1902),  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of 
monograph  of  which  M.  Funck-Brentano  and  his  disciples  have  made  such 
instructive  use  in  recent  years — an  essay  based  on  unpublished  documents 
in  French  archives.  M.  de  Coynart  traces  the  singular  career  of  an 
adventuress,  Marie- Anne  de  la  Ville,  and  her  companions  in  eighteenth- 
century  France,  and  thereby  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  inex- 
haustible phases  which  the  credulity  and  greed  of  the  public  on  the 
one  side  and  the  skill  of  the  charlatan  on  the  other  made  possible. 
The  story  of  Marie-Anne's  career  of  swindling  sorcery  is  constructed 
almost  wholly  from  documentary  and  largely  unpublished  authorities, 
the  leading  items  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  appendix  ;  and  the  book 
may  be  warmly  recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  social  history  of  the 
period.  When  an  author  confessedly  is  writing  from  manuscript,  literal 
extracts  from  which  appear  in  his  pages,  and  the  reader  has  not  the 
manuscripts  before  him,  reviewing  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  impossible.  But 
on  general  grounds  M.  de  Coynart  fully  deserves  the  praise  given  him  by  M. 
de  Segur  in  his  preface,  for  he  has  threaded  his  way  through  a  mass  of 
papers  and  compiled  a  remarkably  readable  study  of  a  remarkable  woman, 
whose  life  and  achievements  as  unearthed  from  the  archives  of  the  Bastille 
are  in  themselves  a  most  human  document.  C.  G.  K. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Shadwell's  Begistrum  Orielense 
(London :  Frowde,  1902)  contains  an  account  of  the  commensales, 
commoners,  and  batellers  admitted  during  the  years  1701-1900 — that 
is,  of  the  non-foundation  members  of  the  college  (including  bible 
clerks)  for  the  period  indicated.  In  all  cases  the  dates  of  admission, 
matriculation,  and  degree  (with  honours  taken,  if  any)  are  given.  In 
most  cases  there  is  some  indication  of  the  subsequent  career — profession, 
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preferments,  &c.  A  few  pages  of  interesting  preface  are  prefixed  to  the 
work.  There  are  one  or  two  small  points  which  might  possibly  raise 
a  question.  Dr.  Shadwell  appears  td  use  the  word  extranei  as  though 
it  meant  *  persons  living  outside  a  college.'  I  do  not  recall  any  instance 
of  such  a  use.  It  usually  means  simply  non -members  of  the  particular 
society  in  whose  statutes  or  records  the  word  occurs.  I  should  strongly 
question  the  statement  that  the  university  *  now  [apparently  in  Leicester's 
chancellorship]  for  the  first  time  became  the  place  of  resort  for  the  sons  of 
the  gentry.'  All  through  the  middle  ages  scions  of  the  noblest  families 
habitually  came  to  Oxford  when  they  were  intended  for  the  church, 
including  members  of  the  royal  house  ;  and  large  numbers  of  such  men 
did  enter  the  church.  It  is  substantially  true,  no  doubt,  that  football  did 
not  appear  till  considerably  later  than  1827  as  a  lawful  and  recognised 
amusement ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  outburst  of  football  at  the 
universities  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  was  put  down  by  threats  of  flogging  for  juniors  and 
delation  to  their  bishops  for  clerical  offenders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  college  will  some  day  find  an  alumnus  willing  to  undertake  so 
laborious  a  task,  and  to  accomplish  it  as  satisfactorily  as  Dr.  Shadwell 
has  done  for  Oriel.  H.  R. 

A  pamphlet  by  Hugo  Oschinsky,  entitled  Gesellschaftliche  Zustdnde 
Englands  ivdhrend  der  ersten  Hdlfte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  im 
Spiegel  Fielding' scher  Koynodien  (Berlin,  1902),  illustrates  by  extracts 
from  these  plays  the  characteristic  features  of  costume,  ceremonial  forms, 
morals,  education,  literary  life,  social  habits,  and  political  corruption, 
with  their  antithesis  in  the  soundness  of  English  country  life.      F.  L. 

In  The  Young  Pretender  (London  :  Methuen,  1903)  Mr.  C.  Sanford 
Terry  tells  the  story  of  the  Forty- Five  in  his  own  words,  and  tells  it  with 
spirit  and  skill.  Readers  who  come  fresh  to  the  subject  may  perhaps  com- 
plain that  he  is  prone  to  allusions  which  they  cannot  follow,  as,  for 
instance— 

Glengarry  himself  did  not  come  out  (Barrisdale  had  a  word  on  that  when 
all  was  over),  but  the  Macdonells,  six  hundred  strong,  under  Lochgarry  and 
Angus  (Pickle's  brother),  joined  the  banner  as  It  passed  through  their  country. 

It  is  an  anachronism  to  speak  of  the  chevalier  de  Johnstone  as  joining 
the  Pretender  ;  and  it  does  injustice  to  the  Royal  Scots  to  say  that  only 
three  regiments — Price's,  Ligonier's,  and  Barrell's-  -stood  at  Falkirk.  It  is 
only  in  an  official  sense  that  Charles's  expedition  can  be  said  to  have 
been  equipped  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  court.  In  October 
we  are  told  that  England  was  at  length  awakened ;  but  it  is ,  not 
brought  out  that  she  had  her  hands  full  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
it  was  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy  which  prompted  Charles's  enterprise. 
More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  his  earlier  and  his  later  life.  Here 
Mr.  Terry  is  on  less  familiar  ground  ;  he  has  made  good  use  of  Mr.  Lang'& 
researches,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Charles's  character  and  career 
as  a  whole.  One  need  hardly  wish  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  than  is  afforded  by  this  dainty  little  volume  with  its  well-chosen, 
portraits.  E.  M.  Ll, 
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Apart  from  some  lacunae  in  the  Prussian  despatches,  seemingly  due 
to  official  reticence,  it  is  now  possible,  with  the  help  of  the  Documents 
relatifs  a  VHistoire  du  Deuxieme  et  Troisieme  Partage  de  la  Pologne, 
lately  published  by  Professor  Bronislas  Dembiiiski  (tome  I,  1788-1791. 
Lemberg  :  Societe  de  Propagation  des  Travaux  Scientifiques,  1902),  to 
follow  the  earlier  events  that  preceded  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
The  materials  now  brought  together  do  not  seem  sensibly  to  modify  the 
judgments  previously  formed  by  scholars  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
policy  of  the  partitioning  powers.  They  show  us  the  weakness  of  Habs- 
burg  policy  at  the  close  of  Joseph's  reign,  the  vacillations  of  Prussia 
with  regard  to  the  Oczakow  question,  and  the  desire  of  Pitt  to  form  a 
strong  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  Catherine  II.  The  despatches 
here  given  on  pp.  439  et  seq,  show  how  near  Pitt  came  to  forming  a 
strong  anti-Eussian  league  in  March  1791.  And  if  the  British  parliament 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  shown  something  of  statesmanship  and 
firmness  the  future  of  Russia  and  Poland  might  have  been  very  different. 
The  following  despatch  from  Herzberg  to  Lucchesini,  dated  Berlin, 
24  April  1791,  shows  the  inner  weakness  of  Prussian  policy  which  led  to 
results  so  disastrous  down  to  1807  : — 

Tout  ce  que  j'ai  ecrit  4  M""  de  Knobelsdorif  est,  qu'il  me  semblait  qu'on 
devoit  se  borner  pour  le  present  k  la  conclusion  de  I'alliance  entre  la  Porte  et  la 
Pologne,  differer  le  traite  de  commerce  jusqu'apres  la  paix  definitive  pour  voir 
qui  resteroit  maitre  de  I'embouchure  du  Dniestr,  et  que  la  Porte  se  croit  [portee] 
par  gratitude  envers  le  Eoi  ne  jamais  accorder  aux  Polonois  la  navigation  et  le 
commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire  qu'd  condition  de  nous  ceder  Danzig. 

Vous  me  paroissez  croire,  monsieur,  que  la  Pologne  peut  nous  etre  utile  et 
necessaire  dans  la  guerre  contre  la  Russie.  Je  ne  dissimulerai  pas  que  je  suis 
d'un  avis  contraire,  que  je  regarderai  I'intervention  guerriere  des  Polonois 
comme  un  grand  malheur  pour  la  Prusse,  et  qu'si  mon  avis  il  faut  les  engager  4 
observer  une  neutralite  armee.  .  .  . 

Je  suis  de  I'avis  avec  le  gros  de  notre  militaire  que  la  guerre  contre  la  Russie 
sera  le  plus  grand  malheur  de  la  monarchie  prussienne  et  peut-etre  son" 
tombeau.  Z. 

Dr.  Charles  James  Fox's  Heidelberg  dissertation  on  Napoleon  Bona- 
imrte  and  the  Siege  of  Toulon  (Washington,  U.S.A. :  Law  Reporter 
Company,  1902)  is  a  careful  and  scholarly  inquiry  into  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated  in  recent  years.  The  author  has  gone  over  all 
the  available  ground  and  brings  out  some  new  details.  For  instance,  he 
shows  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Trevor,  British  envoy  at  Turin,  and  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Thaon  de  Revel,  that  hunger  was  the  chief  cause  that  led 
the  populace  of  Toulon  to  adopt  the  royalist  suggestion  of  admitting  the 
allies.  The  *  sections  '  of  Tbulon,  however,  stipulated  with  Admiral  Hood 
that  the  French  constitution  of  1791  should  be  put  in  force.  Mr.  Fox 
does  not,  we  think,  assign  sufficient  weight  to  this  fact  in  discussing  the 
vexed  question  of  the  endeavour  of  the  comte  de  Provence  to  make  his 
way  to  Toulon.  Apart  from  his  unpopularity,  his  recognition  as  regent 
would  have  jeopardised  the  acceptance  of  that  moderately  royalist  consti- 
tution by  the  people  of  the  south  of  France.  This  consideration  was 
urged  in  several  British  despatches.  Doubtless  the  knowledge  that  the 
count  was  intriguing  with  ihe  Spanish  commander,  and  would  interfere 
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with  military  affairs,  counted  for  far  more  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  British 
government  had  good  grounds  for  refusing  to  admit  him,  both  in  regard 
to  equity  and  expediency.  Mr.  Fox  questions  M.  Chuquet's  decision 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  reached  the  besiegers  on  16  Sept.,  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  M.  Chuquet  based  his  opinion  on  con- 
temporary evidence  which  must  rank  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
Napoleon  Memoirs.  The  matter  is  of  some  moment,  since  on  it  depends 
the  importance  which  may  be  assigned  to  Bonaparte's  influence  on  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  reduction  of  Toulon.  On  this  point,  apparently, 
Mr.  Fox  had  not  the  advantage  of  consulting  M.  Colin's  work  U Educa- 
tion Militaire  cle  Napoleon  (1901)  or  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  article 
*  Napoleon  :  the  first  Phase  '  in  the  Owens  College  Historical  Essays 
(1902).  In  regard  to  the  diplomatic  dealings  that  surrounded  this 
complex  affair  Mr.  Fox's  dissertation  is  the  fullest  inquiry  that  has  yet 
appeared.  A. 

The  main  interest  of  the  story  of  the  grand  duchess  Louisa  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  of  course  associates  itself  with  literary  history  ;  but  at  the  most 
memorable  moment  of  her  life  she  played  so  prominent  a  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  political  events  that  we  feel  entitled  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  this  Review  to  the  admirable  biography  of  her  just  published 
by  E.  von  Bojanowski  {Louise  Grossherzogin  von  Sachsen -Weimar 
und  ihre  Beziehungen  zxl  den  Zeitgenossen.  Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Cotta, 
1903).  This  record  of  the  personal  experiences  of  Louisa  of  Weimar 
is  full  of  pathos,  though  there  is  no  description  of  an  account  of  her 
life  which  she  would  have  more  strongly,  and  even  bitterly,  resented. 
When,  after  many  years  of  neglect  by  her  husband,  and  consequently  by 
his  faithful  subjects,  she,  in  the  perilous  days  of  1806,  had  not  only  faced 
Napoleon  with  royal  composure  but  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  spare  her 
husband's  duchy  and  to  allow  the  continuance  of  its  political  existence, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  submit  to  the  thanks  of  the  burgomaster  of  Weimar 
for  '  having  deserved  well  of  his  country.'  And  when,  towards  the  close 
of  her  joyless  life,  her  merits  began  to  dawn  upon  her  husband,  Karl 
August,  and  he  displayed  a  desire  to  have  her  features  engraved  on  a  medal, 
all  the  irony  of  her  life  forced  itself  upon  her  consciousness,  and  she  com- 
plained to  her  brother.  Prince  Christian  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  recipient 
of  her  rare  confidences,  that  she  had  thought  at  her  age  nUetre  j)lus 
exposee  a  des  choses  pareilles.  Much  of  the  light  thrown  in  this 
biography  upon  the  life  of  the  court  of  Weimar  in  its  great  days  is 
thus  very  broken  light ;  but  by  the  side  of  Louisa's  own  figure— pure, 
proud,  and  self-centred — there  stands  forth  in  honour  and  loyalty  that 
of  the  poet  whose  early  correspondence  with  her  is,  according  to  a 
family  tradition,  reflected  in  his  Tasso.  Goethe  kept  through  more 
than  half  a  century — for  her  death  preceded  his  by  little  more  than 
two  years — the  promise  of  fidelity  and  discreet  counsel  which  he  had 
made  to  the  consort  of  his  high-minded  but  hot-headed  friend  in  the 
days  of  their  youth ;  and  in  the  end  (though  it  was  an  end  for  which 
she  had  long  to  wait)  his  trust  was  justified.  Though  from  first  to  last 
sensible  both  of  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  Goethe,  as  she  was  in 
turn  attracted  by  the  enlightened  enthusiasm  of  Herder   and  the  poetic 
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intensity  of  Schiller,  the  grand-duchesa  Louisa  (as  she  had  against  the 
grain  to  call  herself  after  the  congress  of  Vienna)  was  not  a  woman  of 
literary  sympathies.  She  was  every  inch  a  princess,  and  a  princess  of  the 
antique  pattern,  full  of  piety,  political  as  well  as  religious,  who  was  perhaps 
more  concerned  at  the  break-up  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  at  any 
other  of  the  historical  events  of  her  times.  But  her  loyalty  was  not  more 
conspicuous  than  her  good  sense  ;  and  when  in  her  old  age  the  reaction 
ruled  she  was  at  one  with  her  husband  in  blaming  the  futile  fears  which 
construed  into  a  revolutionary  event  the  harmless  folly  of  the  Jena 
students  and  their  friends  on  the  Wartburg.  Thus  on  the  whole  the 
general  tenor  of  her  life  corresponded  to  its  great  moment,  when  her 
intellectual  power  and  majestic  self-control  inspired  the  mighty  conqueror 
with  a  reverence  such  as  the  charms  of  Louisa's  more  celebrated  name- 
sake failed  to  evoke  in  him.  A.  W.  W. 

As  we  look  nowadays  to  diaries  and  memoirs  to  give  us  side-lights  on 
history  from  the  point  of  view  of  subordinate  actors,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  Professor  Oman  has  decided  to  illustrate  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  re- 
editing  some  interesting  books  of  this  kind.  Two  have  now  appeared. 
The  first  is  Captain  Donat  O'Brien's  My  Adventures  during  the  late  War 
(London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1902),  and  a  literary  interest  is  attached  to  it, 
as  it  gave  incidents  to  Peter  Simple.  O'Brien,  when  a  young  officer,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  three  times  escaped,  being  fortunate  the  third  time, 
and  subsequently  was  present  in  Hoste's  action  off  Lissa.  Among  many 
thrilling  scenes  we  are  chiefly  touched  by  his  description  of  the  fortress- 
prison  of  Bitche,  the  horrors  of  which  surpass  the  oft  paraded  horrors  of 
the  English  hulks  ;  but  Napoleon,  using  a  language  which  lends  itself  to 
epigram,  has  made  the  most  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French  on  our  hulks, 
and  Bitche  has  been  hardly  known.  The  second  reprint  is  Lieutenant 
Grattan's  Adventures  loith  the  Connaught  Bangers,  where  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Irish  peasant  soldier,  marching  and  fighting  on  the  scantiest  " 
rations,  fond  of  loot,  but  ever  gay.  This  book  is  largely  a  vindication  of  the 
old  88th  from  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  strictures,  for  Grattan  declares  that 
his  men  were  as  well  disciplined  as  any  corps  in  the  Peninsula.  His 
battle  pieces  are  very  lucid,  particularly  that  of  Busaco,  and  he  claims  for 
Colonel  Wallace  the  honour  of  beating  off  Reynier.  But  we  are  rather 
disappointed  not  to  find  as  much  racy  Irish  humour  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  record  of  a  regiment  which  gave  material  to  Charles  Lever.      B. 

Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  in  Self- Government  in  Canada,  and  how  it  was 
achieved  (London :  King,  1903),  has  given  the  fullest  and  most 
trustworthy  account  of  Lord  Durham's  mission  and  of  his  report  which 
has  yet  appeared.  The  last  eight  pages,  which  purport  to  give  a  resume 
of  Canadian  history  under  the  union,  might  have  been  omitted  with 
advantage.  It  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  space, 
and,  in  fact,  the  mention  of  Lord  Elgin  is  very  misleading.  The  pre- 
liminary chapters,  which  deal  with  the  Canadian  history  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  contain  nothing  very  new  ;  and,  although 
Mr.  13radshaw  is  commendably  free  from  the  idola  fori,  his  political 
judgments  seem  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution  Act  of 
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1791  and  the  Union  Act  of  1840,  formed  without  due  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  story  of  Lord  Durham's  mission  is 
told  with  great  detail,  and  good  use  has  been  made  of  contemporary 
authorities.  The  analysis  of  the  report  is  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
On  the  vexed  question  of  its  authorship,  which  has  been  dealt  with  in 
vol.  xvii.  of  the  English  Historical  Review  (pp.  268  and  539),  Mr. 
Bradshaw  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions :  Dividing  the  report  into 
six  parts — the  short  introduction  and  the  sections  dealing  with  Lower 
Canada,  Upper  Canada,  the  maritime  provinces,  public  land  and  emi- 
gration, and  the  conclusion — he  considers  that  Lord  Durham  was  the 
author  of  the  introduction  and  of  the  section  on  Lower  Canada,  while,  if 
so,  he  must  also  have  been  the  author  of  the  conclusion.  Gibbon  Wake- 
field may  very  probably  have  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  Traces  of  a 
different  style  are  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  Upper  Canada,  and 
Charles  Duller  had  probably  the  chief  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  portion 
of  the  report.  The  section  on  the  maritime  provinces  is  in  any  case  of 
no  great  importance,  while  whoever  wrote  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
public  lands  and  emigration  wrote  at  the  inspiration  of  Gibbon  Wake- 
field. A  reference  to  the  text  of  the  report  will  show  that  such  a  con- 
clusion would  secure  to  Lord  Durham  the  credit  for  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  and  especially  for  that  part  which  opened  the  way  to  responsible 
government  and  the  Greater  Britain  of  to-day.  Undoubtedly  Lord 
Durham  started  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  confederation. 
His  own  experience,  however,  may  well  have  convinced  him  (pace  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  we  think  rightly)  that  the  union  was  a  necessary  period  of 
apprenticeship  before  confederation  could  become  a  reality.  In  a  book 
which  is  so  honestly  based  on  original  research  it  is  curious  to  find 
Poulett  Thomson  throughout  called  Poulett  Thompson.  Lord  Howick 
is  spoken  of  as  Lord  Grey  of  Howick  during  his  father's  life.  Through  a 
slip  the  report  is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  Feb.  1838,  instead  of  1839. 
Considering  that  Molesworth  was  eighteen  years  younger  than  Durham, 
it  seems  doubtful  how  far  Durham  *  had  learned  from  Molesworth  '  the 
new  colonial  policy.  Rather  was  it  Lord  Durham's  report  which 
pointed  the  way  to  Molesworth  towards  a  new  imperialism  which  should 
leave  room  for  the  most  complete  independence  in  all  local  affairs. 
Lord  Durham  need  share  with  none  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by 
C.  BuUer,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  subsequent 
history :  *  So  will  shine  forth  with  daily  increasing  brightness  the 
character  of  that  statesman  who  alone  in  his  day  rightly  appreciated 
the  worth  of  our  colonial  empire,  and  saw  on  what  deep  and  sure  founda- 
tions of  freedom  its  prosperity  might  be  reared.'  H.  E.  E. 

The  third  and  last  instalment  of  Comte  de  Reiset's  Souvenirs  (Paris  : 
Plon,  1903)  is  of  less  interest  than  the  parts  already  reviewed,'  as  neither 
the  author's  mission  to  Italy  in  1859  nor  his  residence  at  the  courts  of 
Darmstadt  and  Hanover  between  1860  and  1866  was  successful  diplo- 
matically or  historically  important.  He  naturally  failed  to  induce  the 
Italians  to  accept  a  confederation,  especially  as  Napoleon  III  was  playing 
a  double  game,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  could  not 
'  See  ante,  vol.  xvii.  p.  602. 
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prevent  its  overthrow  by  Prussia.  His  interview  with  Garibaldi,  who 
urged  the  formation  of  a  Latin  empire,  composed  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  under  the  French  emperor,  warranted  Farini's  comment  on  the 
popular  hero  (p.  54),  C'est  quelquefois  un  enfant  terrible  tres  embarrassant ; 
and  the  remark  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  II  that  to  annex  Rome  would  be 
^a  sort  of  perjury'  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  sounds  curious 
enough  now.  A  few  mistakes  require  correction.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  not  '  prime  minister  '  in  1860 ;  the  music  of  our  national  anthem 
was  not  composed  by  Handel ;  and  George  V  of  Hanover  did  not  die  in 
1873,  nor  was  he  buried  at  Westminster.  He  died  in  1878  and  lies  at 
Windsor  (pp.  158,  406,  529,  530).  A  diplomatist  should  not  have 
written  roi  de  Belgique  (p.  212).  Comte  de  Reiset  does  not  love  the 
Prussians  ;  he  thinks  France  should  have  intervened  in  1866,  and  he 
regards  French  republican  policy  with  the  feelings  of  the  old  generation. 

W.  M. 

Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball's  second  instalment  of  the  History  of  the 
County  Dublin  (Dublin  :  Thom,  1903)  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  the 
first.  The  present  section  deals  with  the  parishes — now  for  the  most  part 
populous  suburban  districts — that  lie  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
city  of  Dubhn.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  of  either  the  Cfeltic  or  the 
Scandinavian  period,  but  from  the  Anglo-Norman  occupation  the  suc- 
cessive landowners  are  traced  with  considerable  minuteness,  and  details 
of  their  doings  and  of  their  family  connexions  have  been  collected  at  the 
cost  of  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  research.  Students  of  history  will 
turn  with  interest  to  the  topographical  details  given  of  the  battle  of  Rath- 
mines  in  1649,  and  the  part  played  therein  by  the  half- dismantled 
castle  of  Baggotrath.  A  fuller  account  of  the  battle,  however,  by  the 
same  writer  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland  for  the  year  1902,  p.  246.  Mr.  Ball  by  his  minute 
local  knowledge  is  able  to  add  something  of  vividness  to  the  picture  of 
the  battle  drawn  by  Thomas  Carte,  and  in  our  own  day  by  S.  R.  Gar- 
diner, while  the  nearly  contemporary  map  from  the  Down  Survey,  here 
reproduced,  helps  us  to  realise  what  the  local  surroundings  were  like. 
Mr.  Ball  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  pretty  frequent  references  to  his 
authorities,  but  his  method  of  grouping  a  number  of  them  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph,  though  it  undoubtedly  saves  the  writer  and  the 
printer  some  trouble,  is  occasionally  rather  perplexing  to  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  verify  any  particular  statement,  and  has  perhaps  to  look  up 
several  references  before  he  hits  upon  what  he  wants.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Ball,  when  he  has  completed  the  history  of  the  parishes,  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  writing  an  introduction  dealing 
with  the  general  history  of  the  county.  For  this  his  present  work  ought 
to  be  a  useful  preparation.  G.  H.  0. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  has  edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society^  Biblio- 
graphy  of  the  Historical'  Works  of  Dr.  Creighton,  late  Bishop  of  LoJidon, 
Dr.  Stubbs,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  S.  B.  Gardiner,  and  the  late  Lord 
Acton  (London,  1903),  for  which  all  students  will  be  grateful.  The  first 
three  of  these  authors  are  credited  with  very  few  anonymous  writings. 
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and  in  their  cases  the  Bibliography  offers  no  surprises.  With  Lord 
Acton  it  is  otherwise.  Two  of  his  lectures  were  published  at  Bridgnorth, 
without  date  ;  two  others  were  printed  only  in  the  Bridgnorth  Journal : 
these  have  naturally  not  passed  into  all  the  great  libraries  and  have 
eluded  the  search  of  most  inquirers.  Moreover  the  mass  of  his  earlier 
work  bore  no  name,  and  has  been  identified  only  by  the  help  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Wetherell,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  three  short-lived  publications, 
representative  of  liberal  Eoman  Catholicism,  between  1859  and  1868,  and 
in  ihQ  North  British  Bevieio  from  1869  to  1871.  Many  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  these  magazines  have  been  suspected  or  known,  but  it  is  a  real 
boon  to  have  the  whole  collected  in  an  authoritative  list.  The  multitude 
of  them  is  as  remarkable  as  the  breadth  of  their  range  ;  in  a  single 
number  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Beview  in  1863  he  published  one  article 
and  thirty-eight  reviews -or  notices  of  books.  Bishop  Creighton's  minor 
writings  have  for  the  most  part  been  already  republished  or  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  press.  One,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is  omitted  in  the  list — 
namely,  a  review  of  ViJlari's  Savo7iarola,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum 
for  19  Jan.  1889  and  which,  though  brief,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  included 
in  the  bibliography  appended  to  the  Caynhridge  Modern  History,  i.  716. 
Bishop  Stubbs,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  his 
great  books  and  editions,  and  besides  them  published  little  beyond  his 
statutory  lectures.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  wrote  a 
review.  Sti]l  his  opuscula  are  more  numerous  than  would  be  supposed  ; 
and  we  may  yet  hope  that  a  volume  may  be  put  together  out  of  his  letters 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  papers  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
w^th  some  other  scattered  letters  and  addresses.  In  the  bibliography  of 
Mr.  Gardiner  we  are  specially  glad  to  have  a  list  of  his  notes  contributed 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  Academy.  Dr.  Shaw  has 
done  his  work  very  carefully  and  we  have  found  but  few  errors.  On  p.  9 
Bishop  Creighton's  textbook  on  The  Tudors  and  the  Beformation  formed 
part  of  the  Epochs  of  English  (not  Modern)  History  series.  On  p.  11  his 
paper  on  The  Abolition  of  the  Boman  Jurisdiction  is  entered  twice  over. 
That  on  The  Excommunicatioji  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  accidentally 
included  among  '  reviews  '  (p.  13).  The  title  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  Select 
Charters  is  incorrectly  given  on  p.  17  ;  and  on  p.  28  it  should  have  been 
noticed  that  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments begins  not  in  1628  but  in  1625.  It  is  not  stated  on  p.  41  that  the 
four  volumes  of  *  Eepublications  '  of  works  by  Lord  Acton  are  still  in  the 
future.  E.  L.  P. 

Signor  E.  Calvi's  Biblioteca  di  Bibliografia  storica  Italiana  (Eome  : 
Loescher  [1903]) — a  quarto  pamphlet  of  39  pages — will  be  found  useful 
for  its  references  to  books  and  articles  in  periodical  publications  giving 
bibliographies  of  local  history.  The  general  sections  are  less  satisfactory, 
and  some  of  the  most  obvious  books  will  be  found  only  in  a  supplement. 
Booksellers'  catalogues  and  auction  catalogues,  unless  of  a  very  special 
character,  should,  we  think,  have  been  excluded.  C. 
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[Contiibutions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Acquisitions  of  the  department  of  manuscripts  of  the  BibliotMqioe  Nationale  in  1900- 

1902 :  by  H.  Omont.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
The  Passion  of  St.  Theodotus  of  Ancyra :  by  H.  Delehaye  [who  argues  that  it  is 

spurious]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxii.  3. 
The  Troy-Book  of  Sisyphos  of  Cos :  by  E.  Patzig  [important  for  the  study  of  John 

Malalas].— Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 
On  the  canon  of  the  Eoman  mass :   by  F.   X.  Funk.    II.  [chiefly  in   criticism  of 

Drews.] — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  2. 
On  the  classification  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Frankish  Annals :  by  P.  Kukze  [against 

H.  Wibel,  with  a  reply  by  the  latter]. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
List  of  the  Roman  manuscripts  containing  letters  of  Nicolas  I:  by  F.  Schneider. — 

N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
The  tioo  earliest  mamiscripts  of  the  eighth  general  council  [Codd.  Vatic.  4965  and 

5749] :  by  F.  Schneider. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
The  Vision  of  the  monk  of  Eynsham :  by  the  rev.  H.  Thurston  [who  prints  for  the 

first  time  the  Latin  text  of  Adam  of  Eynsham's  narrative  of  the  vision]. — Anal. 

Bolland.  xxii.  2,  3. 
Extracts  from  the  lost  registers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  Innocent  IV:  by 

K.  Hampe  [who  prints  or  calendars  ninety-six  letters  from  a  formulary  preserved 

at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.,  Lat.  11867)].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  2. 
Six  neiD  documents  for  the  history  of  the  monastery  of  S.  George,  called  Zographu 

[the  Bulgarian  convent  on  Mount  Athos] :  by  H.  Gelzer.    [The  earliest  is  a  bull  of 

Philotheus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  1372,  granting  autonomy  to  the  con- 
vent].—Byz.  Zft.  xii.  3,  4.     Sept. 
A   dirge  over  Constantinople  :  by  A.  Papadopulos-Kerameus  [a  hitherto  unknown 

poem  on  the  fall  of  the  city].— Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 
Julius  von  Pflugk-Harttung  and  his  services  to  the  study  of  papal  documents  :  by 
.    G.  Meier. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  2. 


Universal    histories    [from     Bossuet's    to    the    Cambridge    Modern    History']:    by 

G.  P.  GoocH.— Quart.  Eev.  395.    July. 
The  philosophy  of  church  history  :  by  the  rev.  W.  H.  Kent.— Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  47. 

July. 
The  American  excavations   at  Nippur :  by  H.  V.  Geere  [with  illustrations  and  a 

detailed  description  of  H.   HiJprecht's  discoveries   and  work   upon  the   site].— 

Monthly  Pvev.  36.     Sept. 
Iloremhebi,  a  revolutionary  prince  in  ancient  Egypt :  by  E.  Eevillout.— Eev.  Quest. 

hist.  Ixxiv.  1.     July. 
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The  Hellenised  character  of  the  Semitic  monotheistic  system  as  set  forth  in  the 
Septuagint :  by  A.  Deissmann  [maintaining  that  the  Septuagint  was  not  a  mere 
translation,  but  a  version  Hellenic  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  and  as  such  both  a 
proof  and  an  agent  of  Hellenism  among  Jews  ;  a  working  and  rationalising  in- 
fluence in  Semitism,  and  a  missionary  influence  in  the  western  world]. — N.  Jahrb. 
klass,  Alt.,  Gesch.,  und  Deutsche  Litt.     1903. 

The  crime  of  Christianity  in  the  early  empire  :  by  C.  Callewaert  [who  holds,  against 
T.  Mommsen,  that  the  Christians  were  the  subjects  of  exceptional  legislation]. — 
Kev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiv.  1.     July. 

The  development  of  the  Christian  monogram :  by  W.  Meijer. — Nederl.  Arch. 
Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  2. 

The  age  of  the'fatJiers  [on  William  Bright's  history]. — Church  Qu.  Bev.  112.     July. 

The  history  of  the  orthodox  church  of  Cyprus.  -Church  Qu.  Eev.  112.     July. 

Notes  on  the  list  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  381  :  by  H.  Gelzer  [on  the  sees 
represented  in  this  council]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

On  the  history  of  the  Vandals  :  by  L:  Schmidt  [with  reference  to  their  conquest  of 
Africa].— Byz.  Zft.  xii.  3,  4.     Sept. 

Colonies  of  orientals  in  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages :  by  L,  Bb^hier 
[giving  a  detailed  account,  with  indication  of  sources,  of  the  settlements  of 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Egyptians  in  Western  Europe,  and  illustrating 
their  influence  on  the  economic,  artistic,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of  Europe 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

The  martyrs  of  Nyon  [in  the  Martyrologium  Hferonymianum] :  by  E.  A.  STiJcKELBERo 
[who  gives  reasons  in  support  of  the  credibility  of  the  tradition]. — Anz.  Schweiz. 
Gesch.  1903.    3. 

Legends  of  saints  :  by  H.  Delehaye  [on  their  classes  and  origins].— Eev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ixxiv.  1.     July, 

The  culture  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  renaissance:  by  C.  Neumann.— Hist.  Zft. 
xci.  2. 

Landed  property  in  the  Frankish  formularies  :  by  G.  Caro.— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 
vi.  3. 

Studies  in  the  reign  of  Leo  VI :  by  M.  Mitard  [proving  that  the  Tactica  belong  to 
the  age  of  Leo  VI,  886-912,  and  not  to  that  of  Leo  HI,  717-740,  as  argued  by 
Z.  Lingenthal].— Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

Oregory  VII  and  the  dispute  between  Osnabriick,  Corvey,and  Herford  concerning 
tithes :  by  K.  Lc3.  fl^r  [who  argues  that  the  pope  did  not  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Osnabriick]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  2. 

The  site  of  Boradion  [the  convent  to  which  Theodorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  1 178,  belonged]:  by  J.  Pargoire  [who  shows  that  it  lay  on  the  Bithynian 
coast  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  elucidates  the  ancient  topography  of  this  quarter  of 
the  capital].— Byz.  Zft.  xii.  3,  4.     Sept. 

The  cmifiict  between  Germans  and  Byzantines  from  July  11 89  to  Feb.  1190:  by 
K.  ZiMMERT  [giving  a  detailed  study  of  the  march  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I,  of 
the  dispute  concerning  the  German  legates  (25  Aug.  to  25  Oct.),  of  the  truce 
(26  Oct.  to  Nov.  1 189),  and  of  the  emperor's  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
noijle]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

Nicephorus  Moschopulus,  metropolitan  of  Crete  [died  c.  1322]:  by  A.  Papadopulos- 
Kerameus  [in  modern  Greek.  The  writer  describes  his  literary  activity  and  Ms 
interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  Constantinople,  and  prints  an  unedited 
letter  of  the  patriarch  Athanasius,  1304]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Knights  of  Candia  against  Venice  [1363- 1365] :  by  J.  Jeger- 
lehner,  with  documents.  [The  insurrection  was  due  to  the  monopolies  of  salt  and 
other  commodities  claimed  by  Venice.] — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  : 
by  P.  PiERLiNG  [on  the  metropolitan  Isidore  and  the  council  of  Florence]. — Russk. 
Star.     Jttly,  Aug. 

The  eastern  churches  since  1453 :  by  H.  U.  Me yboom.— Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch., 
N.S.,  ii.  2. 
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The  eastern  policy  of  Alfonso  the  Magnificent  of  Aragon  :  by  F.  Cerone,  concluded.— 

Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxviii.  1. 
Letters  from  a  mission  of  tJie  town  of  Chur  to  Vienyia  to  Frederick  III  [1481].— Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1903.     2. 
A.  frontier  dispute   between   Milan  and    Simpehi   in    the   bishopric   of   Sion :    by 

B.  HoppELER  [who  prints  an  account  of  an  engagement,  probably  in  1485].— Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1903.     2. 
Tlie  7netropolitans  of  Salonica  from  Theonas  to  Joasaph  Argyropulos  [1520- 1578]  :  by 

P.  G.  Zerlentes  [giving  a  detailed  account  in  modern  Greek  of  the  surviving 

official  correspondence  of  the  occupants  of  the  see]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  1,  2.     May. 
The  emperor  Charles   V  and  his  court  [1522 -1529]:  by  A.  R.  Villa  [printing  the 

letters  of  Martin  de  Salvinas,  an  agent  of  Ferdinand  at  the  imperial  court,  some 

addressed  to  Ferdinand,  but  the  greater  part  to  hi-  treasurer  Salamanca.     They 

are  of  high  importance  for  perhaps  the  least  known  period  of  the  emperor's  reign. 

Those  here  published  run  from  1  May,  1552,  Brussels,  to  8  February,  1525,  Madrid]. 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xlii.  6,  xliii.  1-3. 
*  Bonus  iurista  malus  Christa  ' :  by  Courtney  Kenny  [chiefly  on  the  attitude  of  the 

reformers  towards  the  claims  made  by  lawyers,  and  on  the  opposition,  theological, 

ethical,  and  political,  between  churchmen  and  jurists].— Law  Qu.  Rev.  75.     July. 
The  establishment  of  tJie  Jesuits  at  Constantinople  under  Ahmet  I  [1603-1617]  :  by 

G.  DE  MuN. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxiv.  1.     July. 
A  contemporary  account  of  the  journey  of  the  infanta  donna  Margarita  Maria,  the 

betrothed  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I,  from  Madrid  to  Eoveredo :  by  A.  R.  Villa.— 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xlii.  5. 
The  persecution  of  the  Waldeiises  in  1655  and   1656:  by  H.  C.  Rogge,  with  docu- 

ments.— Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  2. 
The  duke  of  Choiseul  and  Holland :  by  A.  Bourguet,  concluded. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxii.  2. 

July. 
The  Directory  and  the  republic  of  Genoa :  by  R.  Guyot,  continued. — R^vol.  Fran<;. 

xxii.  12,  xxiii.  1.     June,  July. 
General  d'Ambrosio's  mission  to  Vienna  in  1815  :  by  B.  Croce. — Arch.  stor.  Napol. 

xxviii.  2. 
The  second  Afghan  ivar  [187 8- 1880]. —Quart.  Rev.  395.     July. 
Pope  Leo  XIIL—QusiYt  Bey.  S95.     July.     Church  Qu.  Rev.  112.     July. 
On  the  German  elements  in  modern  Greek :  by  D.  C.  Hesseling  [who  traces  many 

modern  Greek  words  to  German  originals]. — Byz.  Zft.  xii.  3,  4.     Sept. 
Portraits  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  :  by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Nathan  [queen  Mary,  Ferdinand 

of  Aragon,  Francis  I,  Frederick  I  of  Denmark,  Charlemagne  (apparently  from  the 

collection  of  Charles  I),  and  Henry  (?)  count  of  Nassau]. — The  Ancestor,  6.     Jiily. 

France 

The  anointing  of  Charles  the  Bald  at  Orleans  [848] :  by  L.  Levillain  [who  argues 

that  he  was  hallowed  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Aq'iitaine  but  to  the  whole  West 

Frankish  kingdom].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
Three  forged  or  interpolated  charters  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier  [887,  912,  931] :  by 

P.  Leveque. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
The  Bayeux  Tapestry :  by  M.  Lanore  [who  rejects  the  opinion  of  A.  Marignan  that  it 

is  later  than  Wace's  Roman  de  Bou  (c.  11 70)  and  believes  that  it  was  worked 

between  1080  and  1095. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
"  Some  French  communes  in  tlie  light  of  their  charters  :  by  E.  W.  Dow.— Amer.  Hist. 

Rev.  viii.  4.     July. 
The  early  Norman  jury:  by  C.  H.  Haskins  [who  shows  that  the  assise  goes  back  to 

Geoffrey,  father  of  Henry  II,  and  examines  its  procedure  in  connexion  with  the 

Black  Book  of  Bayeux].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  viii.  4.     July. 
The  date  of  Charles  Fs  birth  :  by  R.  Delachenal  [who  argues  for  21  Jan.  1338,  not 

1337.]— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
Tlie  cn-igin  of  the  Qallican  liberties  :  by  J.  Haller.  —Hist.  Zft.  xci.  2. 
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Jean  du  Bellay,  the  jyrotestants,  and  the  Sorhon:ie  [1529-1535]  :  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly 
and  N.  Weiss,  continued.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  lii.  3.     May. 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  Catherine  de'  Medici :  by  L.  Jordan  [who  rejects  the  alleged 
influence  of  the  Prijice  upon  Catherine's  policy]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vi.  3. 

Passages  from  the  unpiMished  memoirs  of  Jules  Gassot,  secretary  to  the  king  [illus- 
trating the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  not  written  until  1616]  :  printed  with 
remarks  by  L.  Maelet.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  lii.  4.     July. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. — Edinb.  Kev.  405.     July. 

The  youth  of  Miraheau  :  by  F.  M.  Fling  [from  the  manuscript  correspondence  of  his 
father]. — Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  viii.  4.     July. 

Turgotand  the  remonstrances  of  the  Cour  des  Aides  in  1775  :  by  M.  Marion. — Viertel 
jahrschr.  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  2. 

Neiv  lights  on  the  French  Revolution  :  by  P.  F.  Willert.— Quart.  Rev.  395.     July. 

La  RochcfoHcauld-Liancourt  in  1789:  by  F.  Dreyfus  [describing  from  the  archives- 
of  the  Oise  his  views  and  conduct  at  Versailles  from  6  May  to  27  June  1789]. — 
Revol.  Franc;*,  xxiii.  1.     July. 

The  cahicrs  of  Dauphind  in  1789  :  by  P.  Conard  [printing  a  circular  letter  of  questions 
upon  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  province  issued  by  the  procureiirs- 
gdndraiix -syndics,  together  with  a  list  of  the  answers,  classified  according  to  the 
archives  where  they  may  be  found]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xxii.  12.     June. 

Barere's  notebook :  by  A.  Aulard,  with  a  facsimile.  [The  notebook  sold  among  the 
autographs  ofM.  Noel  Charavay  on  25  May  1903  covers  the  period  from  Aug.  1789 
to  Sept.  1790,  and  consists  of  half-illegible  jottings  of  the  debates  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  formed  the  basis  of  contributions  to  Le  Point  du  Jo w].— B.e\-o\. 
Fran?,  xxii.  12.     June. 

La  Bochefoucauld-Liancourt  from  April  to  Aug.  1792  :  by  F.  Dreyfus. — Revol.  Fran?, 
xxiii.  2.     Aug. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  government  of  the  Terror  in  the  first  French  Bevolution : 
by  R.  DE  Waha. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Sacial-  und  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  2. 

Two  unpublished  letters  of  general  Duqua  to  Bonaparte.  [One  of  these,  dated  from 
Cairo,  9  Fructidor,  An  7,  reproaches  Bonaparte  for  his  abandonment  of  the  army.] — 
Revol.  Fran?,  xxiii.  1.     July. 

An  episode  in  the  history  of  machinery  in  Frarice :  by  C.  Schmidt   [describing  from 
documents  in  the  Archives  Nationales  some '  Luddite  '  riots  in  1819]. — Revol.  Fran?, 
xxii  ,12,  xxiii.  1.     June,  July. 
France  under  Thiers  [1871-  1873].— Edinb.  Rev.  405.     Jicly. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

On  tho  early  currencies  of  the  German  tribes  :  by  F.  Seebohm  [elucidating  the  mone- 
tary systems  followed  in  the  statements  as  to  wergelds  in  the  Germanic  laws]. — 

Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  2. 
St.  Florian  and  his  foimdation ;  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of 

Passau  :  by  B.  Krusch,  continued  [on  the  forgeries  connecting  Passau  with  Lorch] 

with  a  note  on  the  Gesta  Hrodberti. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
The  oldest  Bohemian  chronicle  :  by  J.  Pekak  [in  answer  to  Kalousek]. — {5esk}'  Ciis. 

Histor.    June. 
Forms  of  letters  from  the  chancery  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  :  printed  from  the  Trier 

MS.  1875  by  J  Sciiwalm.— N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
The  destruction  of  the  fortresses  of  Reichenstein  and  Sanech   by  king  Rudolf  in 

August  1282  :  by  H.  Schrohe. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  2. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Misnian-TJmringian  chancery  in  the  middle  of  the 

fourteenth  century  :  by  W.  Lippert  [who  brings  evidence  of  dating  from  1  Jan.,  not 

from  25  Dec] — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  2. 
Chronicles  of  the  monastery  of  Kempten  [in  a  fifteenth-century  manuscript  at  Wiirz- 

burg] :  by  F.  Huttner. — N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 
The  Bohemians  at  the  council  of  Constance  :  by  J.  Fikrle,  continued. — Cesky  Cas,. 

Histor.     June. 
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The  so-called  Reformatio  of  the  emperor  Sigismiind :  by  C.  Koehne  [in  criticism  of 
H.  Werner].— N.  Arch,  xxviii.  3. 

The  Baumkirchers  :  by  F.  von  Krones,  with  a  note  on  the  history  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Pressburg  [7  Nov.  1491]. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xci.  2. 

A  document  on  tlie  history  of  the  Siuibianwar  [February  1499] :  by  F.  Jecklin.— Anz- 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1903.     3. 

Gotz  von  Berlichingen :  by  P.  Schweizer  [who  explores  the  career  of  this  '  highway- 
man,' with  special  reference  to  his  action  during  the  peasants'  war,  and  forms  the 
lowest  opinion  of  his  character  and  conduct],  with  documents  [1512-1525].— Mitth. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Ergiinz.-Bd.  v.  3. 

The  twelve  articles  of  1525  and  tlieir  author  :  by  W.  Stolze  [who  supports  the  author- 
ship of  Balthasar  Hubmaier]. — Hist.  Zft.  xci.  1. 

Tlie  mediating  policy  of  bishop  Klesl  of  Vienna  between  the  years  161 3  and  16 16  in 
the  light  of  his  correspondence  with  Zacharias  Geizkofier :  by  J.  Ml-ller  [who 
prints  67  letters].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Ergiinz.-Bd.  v.  3. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  of  Welser  in  1614  :  by  J.  Mijller. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir 
Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgesch.  i.  2. 

The  policy  of  the  imperial  cities  at  the  time  of  the  Frankfort  convention  of  1622  :  by 
J.  MiJLLER.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  2. 

On  Gcntz''s  memoir  on  the  Prussian  cabinet  in  1800  [printed  in  vol.  Ixxxix.  2]  :  by  P. 
WiTTicHEN. — Hist.  Zft.  xci.  1. 

Frederick  William  III  and  the  crisis  of  181 1  :  by  F.  Thimme  [in  connexion  with  P. 
Bailleu's  edition  of  the  king's  correspondence].— Hist.  Zft.  xci.  1. 

Austria  and  Prussia  in  March  1848  :  by  F.  Kaehfahl. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 
vi.  3. 

Austria  and  the  problem  of  the  foundation  of  a  German  federal  state  [i  848-1 849]  :  by 
H.  VON  Zwiedineck  [who  prints  two  memoranda  by  Ferdinand  Freiherr  von 
Mensshengen  and  prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of 
Austria]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiv.  2. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Tlie  relations  of  the  manuscripts  of  tJie  laivs  of  Cniit :  by  P.  Liebermann. — Arch. 

Stud,  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Litt.  ex.  3,  4. 
Notes  on  tlie  succession  of  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  [1093-1571]  :  by  the  right  rev. 

J.  DowDEN. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  16.     July. 
The  family  of  Greystoke  :  by  J.  Wilson. — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
Castle-guard :   by  J,  H.  Bound  [with  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  scutage]. — The 

Ancestor,  6.     July. 
Giffard  of  Fonthill  Giffard  :  by  J.  H.  Bound.— The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
Two  petitions  relating  to  the  family  of  Swynnerton  [1295  and  1320] :  by  C.  Swynner- 

TON, — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  barons''  letter  to  the  pope  [1301]  :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [who  gives  a  first  instalment  of 

their  seals,  with  explanations]  and  sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte  [who  supplies  evidence 

that  some  of  the  seals  were  not  attached  at  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  on  12  Feb. 

but  between  20  Feb.  and  13  March.]— The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  chartulary  of  the  chantries  of  Crich,  Derbyshire  (Harl,  MS.  3669) :  by  the  rev. 

J.  C.  Cox.     [It  was  begun  c.  1350.] — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  tomb  of  sir  John  Montagu  in  Salisbury  cathedral  church :  by  the  rev.  E.  E. 

DoRLiNG  [on  its  heraldry]. — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  family  of  Bray  of  SJiere,  Surrey  [with  an  account  of  sir  Beynold  Bray,  K.G., 

t  1503^  John  lord  Bray,  t  1558,  and  others]. — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  church  of  England  from  1509  to   1559  [on  J.  Gairdner's  history]. — Church  Qu. 

Bev.  112.     Juhj. 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  chancellor  of  the  excheguer  [t  1524] :  by  T.  A.  Cook  [in  connexion 

with  his  bronze  medallion  by  Torrigiano,  which  is  now  preserved  in  Henry  VII 's 

chapel  at  Westminster,  and  of  which  a  reproduction  is  here  given]. — Monthly  Bev. 

35.     Aitg. 
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Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges :  by  captain  Thorne  George. — Notes  and  Queries,  11  &  18 

July. 
Sir  Anthony  Jackson,  knight,  herald  to  Charles  II   [165 1]  :  by  W.  J.  Pigott. The 

Ancestor,  6.     July. 
The  influence  of  the  search  for  the  Lost  Tribes  on  the  return  of  the  Jeivs  to  England  i 

by  A.  M.  Hyamson  [who  seeks  to  show  that  Menasseh  ben  Israel  was  aided  in  his 

efforts  by  the  theories  current  at  the  time]. — Jew.  Qu.  Eev.  60.     July. 
John  Denne  [1693-1767],  archdeaco^i  of  Rochester :  by  A.  Hartshorne  [who  gives 

notes  iand  extracts  from  his  correspondence]. — Athenaeum,  3959.     12  Sept. 
London  and  its  people  in  the  eighteenth  century. — Edinb.  Rev.  405.     July. 
Frederick,  lord  North,  tJie  prime   minister ;    a   personal   memoir  :   by  lord  North,. 

with  letters. — North  Amer.  Rev.  clxxvi.  5,  clxxvii.  2.     May,  Aug. 
Bishop  Tomline's  estimate  of  William  Pitt :  printed  from  an  unpublished  part  of  his 

Life,  with  an  introduction  by  the  earl  of  Rosebery.— Monthly  Rev.  35.     Aug. 
Carlyle  and  Saint- Simonism  :  by  E.  d'EicHTHAL  [who  prints  correspondence  between 

Carlyle  and  Gustave  d'Eichthal,  1830-1832]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxii.  2.     July. 
Family  history  from  private  manuscripts  [extracted  from  appendices  to  the  Reports  of 

the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission]. — The  Ancestor,  6.    July, 

Italy 

The  Barharicini*  of  Sardinia :  by  N.  Tamassia  [to  prove  that  they  were  a  Moorish 

military  colony  established  by   Geiseric,  who  afterwards   became  brigands,  and 

finally  dispersed  colonies  of  serfs].—  Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi.  2. 
The  history  of  the   Venetian  monastery  of  Brondolo :  by  J.  Knopfler  [in  connexion 

with  the  collection  of  papal  documents  formerly  in  its  possession  but  now  in  the 

museum  at  Nuremberg]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  2. 
The  Greek  monasteries  in  South  Italy :  by  the  rev.  K.  Lake.     II :  St.  Nilus  and  the 

development  of  scriptoria ;  the  foundation  and  subsequent  history  of  the  monas- 
teries mentioned  in  the  lives  of  the  South  Italian  saints. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  16. 

July. 
TJie  history  of  Siena. — Quart.  Rev.  395.     July. 
Studies  on  the  early  constitution  of  Florence  previous  to  the  Primo  Popolo :  by  P. 

Santini  [on  the  local  divisions,  population,  classes,  organisation  of  the  milites,  and 

the  merchants]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi.  2. 
The  maritime  statutes  of  Venice  to  1255  :  by  R.  Predelli,  continued.— N.  Arch.  Ven., 

N.S.,  9. 
The  commune  of  Treviso  and  its  earliest  statutes  :  by  G.  Biscaro,  concluded.    [A  list  of 

consuls  and  podestas  from  11 66  to  1218,  illustrating  the  very  gradual  replacement 

of  the  former  by  the  latter  magistracy.]— N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  9. 
On  the  history  of  the  Florentine  woollen  industry :  by  W.  Lenel  [in  connexion  with 

A.  Doren's  Sttidien]. — Hist.  Zft.  xci.  1. 
The  archives  of  a  Tuscan  merchant,  Francesco  di  Marco  Datini,  1 366-1410  [in  the 

Pia  Casa  dei  Ceppi  at  Prato]  :  by  G.  Lrvi. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi.  2. 
Notes  on  private  life  in  Crema  under  Venetian  rule  :  by  R.  Truffi N.  Arch.  Ven., 

N.S.,  9. 
The  diplomatic  opposition  of  Venice  to  the  designs  of  Sixties  IV  on  Pesaro  and  to  his 

attempts  at  a  crusade  [1480-1] :  by  E.  Piva. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  9. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara's  arbitration   on  the  evacuation  of  Pisa   by   Venice:  by   G. 

Scaramella  [showing  that  Venice  accepted  the  apparently  unfavourable  award  in 

order  to  have  her  hands  free  for  the  partition  of  the  Milanese  with  Louis  XII. 

Thus  Ludovico  Moro,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  arbitration,  was  the  chief 

sufferer]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  9. 
Girolamo  Aleandro :  by  A,  Virgili  [in  connexion  with  J,  Paquier's  L^Humanisme  ct 

la  Edforme']. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxi,  2, 
The  corruption  of  morals  at  Venice  [and  the  governmental  measures  to  check  it]  :  by 

P.  MoLMENTi. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th.  ser.,  xxxi.  2. 
A  Germanising  movement  in  Italian  monasteries  ;  Subiaco  and  Farfa  in  the  sixteenth 

century  :  by  J.  Schmidlin.     II. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  2.  •  v  - 
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Juan  de  ValdSs  at  Naples  :  by  B.  Croce  [who  shows  that  he  was  appointed  arcfeivario 

in  December  1532,  but  that  the  appointment  was  cancelled  and  he  received  1,000 

ducats  in  compensation].  —Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxviii.  1. 
The  disgrace  of  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  viceroy  of  Naples  [1666].— Arch.  stor.  Napol. 

xxviii.  ?. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  in  tJie  time  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  :  by  M.  Schipa,  continued. — 

Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxviii.  1,  2. 
Italy  from  1794  to  1796  :  by  F.  Bouvier  [from  the  recently  published  papers  of  Paul 

Greppi]. — K6vol.  Fran<?.  xxiii.  2.     Aug. 
Casati  and  Filler sdorff  and  the  beginnings  of  the  iJiovement  for  Italian  unity :  by 

Freiherr  von  Helfert,  with  many  letters. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xci.  2. 

Netherlands 

English  forces  in  the  Netherlands  in  1 396  [in  support  of  Albert  of  Bavaria,  count  of 
Holland  and  Hainault,  against  the  Frisians] :  by  H.  G.  A.  Oereen  [from  an 
heraldic  manuscript  in  a  Dutch  private  collection]. — The  Ancestor,  6.     July. 

On  the  histm-y  of  inland  navigation  in  the  Netherlands  :  by  J.  Tersteeg  [dealing  with 
the  contest  of  Gouda  for  the  command  of  the  inland  communications  with 
Amsterdam]. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch,  en  Oudheidk.,  4th  ser.,  iii.  2. 

Petrus  Montanus,  poet  and  rector  of  the  house  of  the  Brethren  at  Amersfoort  [f  1 507] : 
by  J.  Prinsen. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.,  4th  ser.,  iii.  2. 

Tiuo  letters  of  Johannes  Wtenbogaert  [1520  and  1539]:  printed  by  H.  C.  Bogge. — 
Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  2. 

The  introduction  of  civil  marriage  at  Utrecht:  by  S.  Muller,  Fz. — Nederl.  Arch. 
Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  ii.  2. 

Bussia 

Kulikovo  PoU :  by  prince  Obolenski  [plan  and  topography  of  the  battle,  so  called,  in 

which  Dimitri  Donskoi  defeated  the  Tartars  in  1380]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Aiig. 
The  importance  of  the  truce  of  Andrussovo  [by  which  Kiev  was  ceded  to  Kussia  in 

1667] :  by  P.  GoLOBACHEv. — Kussk.  Star.     July. 
Correspondence  of  Alexander  I  with  Arakcheiv.  — Russk.  Star.     June. 
Niclwlas  I  before  his  accession  [i 796-1 825]  :  by  P.  Stchegolev. — Istorich.  Viestnik.^ 

July. 
The  kingdom,  of  Poland  after  the  congress  of  Vienyia:  by  P.  Maikov  [on  the  diet  of 

1820]. — Eussk.  Star.     July. 
Some  details  of  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1863  :  by  A.  Milovidov  [dealing  especially 

with  Lithuania].— Russk.  Star.     Aug. 

Switzerland 

On  the  early  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Basel :  by  E.  A.  Stl'Ckelberg  [who  treats  of 

bishops  of  the  eighth  and  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries].  — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1903.    3. 
The  disturbances  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  in  1447  :  by  G.  Tobler — Anz.  Schweiz. 

Gesch.  1903.     2. 
Documents  on  the  imperial  castle  at  Lausanne  [i4SS-i48g]  :  by  W.  F.  von  Mulinen.— 
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